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PREFACE. 

We  are  in  the  matters  of  the  kitchen  no  admirers  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Cookery  is  eminently  an 
experimental  and  a  practical  art.  Each  day,  while  it 
adds  to  our  expericDce  should  also  increase  our  know- 
ledge. And  now  that  intercommunication  hetween  dis- 
tant nations  has  hecome  facile  and  frequent;  now  that  we 
may  almost  make  a  very  early  breakfast  in  London  and 
a  very  late  dinner  in  Paris,  it  cannot  be  permitted  that 
cookery  should  remain  stationary.  Far  are  we  from  say- 
ing that  a  dinner  should  be  a  subject  of  morning  or  mid- 
day meditation  or  of  luxurious  desire  ;  but  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  civilisation,  and  of  medical  and  che- 
mical knowledge,  something  more  than  kneading, 
baking,  stewing,  and  boiling,  are  necessary  in  any  nation 
pretending  to  civilisation.  The  metropolis  of  England 
exceeds  Paris  in  extent  and  population:  it  commands  a 
greater  supply  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  and  con- 
tains a  greater  number  and  variety  of  markets,  which  are 
better  supplied.  We  greatly  surpass  the  French  in 
mutton,  we  produce  better  beef,  lamb,  and  pork,  and  are 
immeasurably  superior  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  fish,  our  venison,  and  our  game,  yet  we  cannot 
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compare^  as  a  nation,  with  the  higher,  the  middle,  or 
the  lower  classes  in  France,  in  the  science  of  preparing 
our  daily  food.  The  only  articles  of  food  in  the  quality 
of  which  the  French  surpass  us  are  veal  and  fowl,  but 
such  is  the  skill  and  science  of  their  cooks  that  with 
worse  mutton,  worse  beef,  and  worse  lamb  than  ours, 
they  produce  better  chops,  cutlets,  steaks,  and  better 
made  dishes  of  every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever.  In 
fricassees,  ragouts,  salmis,  quenelles,  purees,  filets,  and 
more  especially  in  the  dressing  of  vegetables,  our  neigh- 
bours surpass  us,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  imitate  them  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
perfect,  or  why  their  more  luxurious,  more  varied,  more 
palatable,  and  more  dainty  cookery,  should  not  be  in- 
troduced among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  to  more 
general  notice. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  incorporate  all  that 
is  good  in  the  cookery  of  both  nations  into  one  volume. 
While,  therefore,  the  reader  is  presented  with  receipts  for 
the  preparation  of  English  soups,  such  as  ox-tail,  mock 
turtle,  giblet,  hare,  pea,  and  mutton  broth,  the  French 
Potages  a  la  Heine,  a  la  Conde,  a  la  Julienne,  and  the 
various  j»«rce«  are  not  forgotten.  While,  also,  the  prac- 
tical cook  may  find  copious  receipts  for  the  boiling  of 
turbot,  cod-fish,  John  Dorey,  and  salmon,  in  the  English 
and  Dutch  fashion,  the  sturgeon  cutlets  af  the  French, 
and  their  fillets  and  bechamels  of  fish  are  also  introduced 
to  English  favour  and  attention.  In  the  chapters  on 
roasting  and  boOing  fcdl  justice  is  done  to  our  barons 
of  beef,  oiu*  noble  sirloins,  our  exquisite  haunches, 
saddles,  legs,  and  loins  of  Southdown  mutton,  our 
noble  rounds  of   boiled  beef,   and  those    haunches  of 
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British  venison,  the  envy  End  admiration  of  the  world ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the.  Gigot  a  I'Ail  a  fix  Haricots 
blancs  is  sought  to  be  made  more  favourably  known  to  the 
Englishman,  as  well  as  the  Filet  de  Beevfy  an  exc^ent 
every  day  dish  in  the  good  city  of  Paris.  While  we 
have  omitted  no  English  receipt  of  approved  excdlence, 
atid  have  introduced  some  altogether  new,  we  have  also 
tried  to  give  within  a  reasonable  compass  a  short  system 
of  French,  and  a  compendium  of  foreign,  cookery.  It 
were,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  we  should  learn  much  frOm 
our  neighbours  in  white  and  brown  sauces,  in  veloutes,  in 
the  dressing  of  vegetables,  in  the  seasoning  and  flavour- 
ing with  ham  instead  of  with  salt,  and  in  a  more  profuse 
Bse  of  eggs,  oil,  and  butter.  We  here  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  parts  of  this  volume  in  which  these 
subjects  are  treated. 

We  have  long  considered  that  a  new  Cookery  Book, 
pointing  out  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  French  and 
English  kitchens,  was  a  work  urgently  needed.  In  this 
manual  of  the  art  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
reader  with  all  that  is  best  in  tlte  substantial  solidity 
and  simplicity  of  the  English  kitchen,  and  all  that  is 
most  varied,  dehcate,  and  harmoniously  combined  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  French.  Both  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  there  are  already  many  separate  treatises 
on  both ;  but  a  fusion  or  combination  of  the  two' 
systems  has  never  been  before  attempted,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  in  one  volume.  This  desideratum  it  is  here 
attempted  to  supply ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  causing  an 
abandonment  of  all  that  is  coarse  and  unwholesome  in 
the  English  kitchen,  and  in  introducing  all  that  is 
l%ht,  elegant,  and  varied  in  the  French,  we  shaU  have 
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gained  our  object,  and  have  done  the  health  of  diners 
out  and  dinner  givers  some  service.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  suppose  that  an 
unvaried  uniformity  of  food  contributes  either  to  health 
or  comfort.  Variety  is  as  necessary  to  the  stomach  as 
change  of  scene,  or  change  of  study  to  the  mind,  and 
that  variety  is  in  these  pages  placed  vrithin  the  reach 
of  all. 

As  there  is  scarcely  an  English  family  among  the 
higher  or  middle  classes,  who  does  not  number  among 
its  members  a  retired  military  or  civil  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company,  or  a  retired  naval  officer  or  commercial 
man,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a 
considerable  chapter  on  Anglo-Indian  cookery.  This,  it 
is  thought,  is  the  most  complete  system  of  Indian  cookery 
ever  presented  in  a  connected  form. 

Neither  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Russian,  nor 
the  Polish  cookery  are  deserving  of  general  commenda- 
tion ;  but  certain  national  dishes  and  soups,  which  have 
obtained  a  more  general  vogue,  are  preserved  under 
their  respective  heads.  Among  the  Dutch  and  German 
receipts  will  be  found  some  worthy  of  attention  and 
adoption. 

To  say  that  there  is  much  substantially  new  in  this 
work,  would  be  to  write  its  condemnation.  Cookery  is, 
above  all  others,  a  traditional  and  practical  art,  and 
unless  receipts  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  experience, 
and  general  approval,  they  are  Kttle  worth.  Cookery 
books  are,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of  each  other ;  and 
the  first  cookery  book  is  only  the  most  original,  because 
we  cannot  trace  the  plagiarism  beyond  the  period  when 
printing  was  invented.     But  we  have  little  dcubt,  that 
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in  the  rolls  of  great  houses,  and  in  the  muniment  rooms 
of  colleges,  halls,  and  religious  estahlishments,  would  he 
found  in  yellum  manuscript^  every  rec^pt  published  in 
the  first  English  cookery  book.  And  the  plagiarism  may 
be  tracked,  as  a  wounded  man,  by  his  blood,  £rom  1470 
to  1845.  The  compilers  of  all  cookery  books  have,  more 
or  less,  copied  the  earlier  compilers  who  preceded  ;  and 
so  it  must  ever  be,  till  we  are  foolish  enough  to  reject  all 
experience,  and  trust  to  theory  or  conjecture. 

The  compilers  of  this  work  lay  no  claim  to  originality, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  these  pages.  They 
have  availed  themselves,  though  never  servilely  of  the 
labours  of  nearly  all  their  predecessors,  and  by  collation, 
comparison,  addition,  retrenchment,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  own  skill,  experience,  and  discoveries,  have  endea- 
voured to  improve  on  works  already  in  print. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy,**  they  are  very  grateful,  for  the  permission 
accorded  them  to  publish  such  cookery  receipts  as  they 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  volume.  Of  this  per- 
mission they  have  availed  themselves,  in  extracting  some 
excellent  receipts ;  and  they  have  also,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  availed  themselves  of  some  brief  receipts  by 
the  author  of  the  articles  on  Cookery  in  the  ^'  Magazine 
of  Domestic  Elconomy,"  which  have  appeared  in  a  sepa- 
rate shape  in  an  excellent  little  work  called  the  ^*  Hand- 
Book  of  Cookery,'*  published  by  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co., 
which  has  already,  and  deservedly,  reached  a  third 
edition. 

Among  the  French  masters  in  the  science  we  have  pro- 
fited by  the  labours  of  all  the  greatest  authorities,  from 
Vatel  and  La  Chapelle  down  to  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re, 
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Beauvilliers,  Ude,  Car^me,  and  Plumeret;  but  receipts  of 

more  general  utility  for  the  public  at  large,  will  be  found 

compiled  from  the  Cuisinier  Royal  and  the   Cuisimere 
Bourgeoise, 

Many  of  the  receipts  of  Cartme  are  adopted  with  al- 
terations and  additions,  and  some  are  given  in  their 
entirety  in  an  English  dress  ;  but  of  Carem^s  Cookery 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  profuse  expenditure. 
In  order  to  render  such  a  system  not  merely  easy  of  adop- 
tion, but  possible  to  adopt  at  aU,  men-cooks,  splendid 
establishments,  and  colossal  fortunes  must  become  much 
more  universal  than  they  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be. 

Our  object  has  been,  not  to  render  the  introduction  of 
French  Cookery  difficult  and  expensive,  but  easy,  and 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  as  an  age  of  progress, 
and  sure  we  are,  that  the  improvements  we  suggest  in 
these  pages  will  be  generaUy  adopted  before  the  year 
1850. 

The  chapter  on  Wines  and  Wine  Cellars,  and  the  re- 
marks on  Coffee  and  Liqueurs  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
generally  useful. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  COOK. 


RULES 

KECESSARY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY 

COOKS  IN  THE  REGULATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THEIR  LARDER. 

The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
dressers  and  shelves  scoured,  and  the  larder  made  as 
clean  as  possible,  by  washing  the  floor  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  as  it  mest  undoubtedly  cools  it  very  much 
in  the  summer ;  next  change  all  the  cold  meat,  put  it 
upon  clean,  dry  dishes,  and  place  it  where  the  air  most 
comes  in.  Then  look  at  all  the  stocks  and  sauces,  to 
see  if  they  want  boiling  up.  In  close,  sultry  weather, 
soups  should  be  boiled  up  every  day.  Be  very  parti- 
cular about  the  pans  they  are  put  into.  They  should  be 
dry,  and  free  from  grease,  as  soup  will  ferment,  without 
the  greatest  attention.  If  the  stock  should  begin  to 
turn,  the  better  way  will  be  to  boil  it  down  for  glaze. 
When  you  put  the  sauces  on  to  boil,  put  a  little  stock 
in  the  stewpan  first,  to  hinder  it  from  burning  to  the 
bottom.  Sauces  should  be  boiled  at  least  every  second 
day  in  summer. 

Whatever  is  done  in  braises,  in  the  summer,  should 
be  made  stronger  than  in  winter,  or  they  will  not  keep 
for  use. 

Put  all  lardings,  if  they  return  to  the  kitchen  whole, 
in  the  braise  they  were  done  in.     Cover  them  also  with 
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^he  sheets  of  bacoo  that  enveloped  them  before  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  braise. 

Tendons  of  lamb,  tendons  of  veal,  ox  rumps,  beef  or 
veal  olives,  rump  of  beef,  in  short,  all  things  that  are  done 
in  braises,  should  be  particularly  looked  to.  Those  dishes 
that  would  be  useful  again  should  be  carefully  put  by. 

All  meat  that  is  dressed  to  be  kept  until  cold,  whether 
boiled  or  roast,  should  be  over  done,  particularly  in 
summer  ;  for  if  the  gravy  is  left  in  either  boiled  or  roast 
meat,  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  or  three  days; 
but,  if  done  quite  diy,  it  will  keep  a  week,  or  longer; 
the  roast  meat  should  be  well  sprinkled  with  salt  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Beef  boiled,  to  be  eaten  cold, 
should  remain  at  least  fourteen  days  in  salt ;  if  a  few 
days  longer,  it  will  eat  all  the  better. 
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In  the  country,  in  summer,  cooks  should  be  very  par- 
ticular with  butchers.  They  should  see  that  they  bring 
their  meat  not  later  than  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
for  when  the  sun  gets  warm,  the  flies  do  much  mischief, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  meat  being 
blown, 

BEEF, 

When  the  beef  is  cut  in  proper  pieces,  such  as  the 
sirloin,  ribs,  rump,  and  brisket,  examine  well  and  see 
that  the  flies  have  not  been  about  them.  The  flies  are 
very  apt  to  get  under  the  loose  side  of  the  fat  of  the 
sirloin.  Look  well  and  see  that  there  are  no  fly-blows; 
sprinkle  the  fat  with  salt,  and  rub  some  also  on  the  chine 
bone.  Take  out,  subsequently,  the  pipe  that  runs  along 
the  chine  bone;  rub  the  place  with  salt;  take  out  the  kernel 
that  is  in  the  fat  at  the  thick  end  of  the  sirloin,  and  also 
the  pith.  The  place  from  which  these  have  been  re» 
moved  should  be  well  rubbed  vnth  salt,  and  also  the 
outside  and  two  ends.  Your  meat  will  keep  good  a 
week,  by  strictly  observing  the  above  rules. 
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Ribs. — Rub  the  chine  bone  very  well  with  salt ;  cut 
out  the  piece  of  skirt,  and  rub  the  inside  of  the  ribs  well 
with  salt;  sprinkle  the  outside,  ends,  and  tops  of  the  ribs; 
then  hang  up  your  joint. 

Ruicp. — Cut  the  fat  that  is  generally  left  in  by  the 
butchers;  take  out  the  kernel  that  is  near  the  small  end; 
sprinkle  the  rump  all  over  with  salt,  and  hang  it  up.  If 
you  want  steaks  from  it,  cut  the  outside  off  before  you 
cut  the  steaks.  If  you  want  it  for  daubing,  pursue  a 
like  course. 

Bbisket. — The  part  that  is  generally  kept  for  stewing 
is  the  thick  end ;  as  to  the  size,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to  use  it ;  if  wanted  to  be 
kept  for  three  or  four  days,  it  should  be  well  sprinkled 
with  salt  before  it  is  hung  up. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  for  boiling  require  equal 
attention.  There  are  two  kernels  in  a  round  of  beef; 
one  in  the  middle,  commonly  called  the  pope*s  eye ;  the 
other  in  the  thick  fistt.  See  that  the  butcher  takes  them 
out,  as,  if  not  removed,  no  quantity  of  salt  will  preserve 
your  round  from  spoiling,  particularly  in  summer  time. 
In  the  thick  flank  there  is  a  kernel  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiikt,  which  should  be  taken  out.  There  is  also  one  in  the 
aitch-bone,  just  where  the  rump  is  cut  off,  and  another 
in  the  shoulder  piece.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  left  to 
the  neck-piece ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  should  be  taken 
out.  Joint  the  brisket,  in  order  to  let  the  salt  in,  and 
pursue  a  similar  course  with  the  flat  ribs.  When  this  is 
done,  see  that  the  butcher  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the 
beef,  and  fill  all  the  joints  with  salt.  ^Vhen  properly 
done,  put  it  down  tight  in  the  salt  bin,  the  prime  pieces 
at  the  bottom.  Cover  all  well  with  salt,  placing  the 
coarse  at  the  top,  to  be  used  first.  By  adhering  to  these 
rules  the  salt  beef  will  be  as  good  in  summer  as  winter. 

VEAL. 

Leg. — The  first  part  that  spoils,  is  where  the  udder 
is  skewered   back.      The  skewer   should   therefore   be 
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taken  out,  the  under  part  of  the  udder  wiped  very  dry, 
then  rubhed  with  a  little  salt  on  the  udder,  top,  and  tne 
middle  part,  where  the  bone  is.  Take  out  the  kernel 
from  the  thick  fat. 

Loin.- — Cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine 
bone;  rub  it  well  with  a  cloth  under  the  kidney  of  the 
loose  side.  There  is  a  kernel  under  the  fat  that  is  in 
the  inside  of  the  chump,  which  ought  to  be  taken  out. 
Sprinkle  it.  moderately  all  over  with  salt. 

The  Shoulder  is  a  joint  that  is  seldom  kept,  as  it  is 
either  wanted  for  the  stock-pot  or  the  family  dinner ; 
if  it  should  be  kept,  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  hang 
it  up. 

Neck. — There  is  a  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine 
bone  which  should  be  cut  off.  The  chine  bone  and  the 
inside  of  the  ribs  should  also  be  rubbed  very  dry  with  a 
cloth,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt. 

Breast. — Cut  the  loose  fat  out  from  the  inside, 
and  the  piece  of  skirt,  and  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a 
cloth. 

MUTTON. 

Chine. — The  fat  should  be  taken  out  with  the  pipe 
that  runs  up  the  back  bone,  and  the  two  small  kernels 
near  the  tail.     Sprinkle  the  inside  with  salt. 

The  Leg  spoils  sooner  than  any  other  part.  There 
is  a  kernel  in  the  fat,  which  should  be  taken  out,  and 
the  place  filled  up  with  salt,  if  the  butcher  has  not 
already  removed  it  well. 

The  Neck  will  keep.  Cut  the  pipe  out  that  runs 
along  the  chine  bone,  and  rub  it  diy  with  a  cloth. 

Shoulder. — There  is  a  kernel  m  the  inside,  which 
should  be  taken  out. 

Breast. —  Cut  the  skirt  out  and  wipe  it  dry. 

LAMB. 

Lamb  should  be  managed  in  the  same  fashion  as 
mutton  ;  it  is  also  cut  up  as  a  sheep. 
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POBK. 

Leg. — The  legs  are  generally  salted  for  boiling; 
if  the  leg  be  intended  for  roasting  it  ought  to  be 
hung  up. 

Necks  and  Loins  answer  either  for  chops  or  roast" 
ing ;  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt  before  they 
are  hung  up. 

The  Hand  is  generally  salted  for  boiling. 

VENISON. 

Venison  is  oftener  spoiled  than  any  other  meat. 
Cooks  generally  ^jce  blamed,  but  the  fault  lies  fre- 
quently with  the  park-keeper.  It  is  impossible  for 
meat  to  keep  that  is  hunted  three,  four,  and  even  five 
hours,  before  it  is  killed. 

The  Haunch  is  the  finest  joint.  The  keeper  should 
bring  it  in  as  early  after  killing  as  possible.  There  is  a 
kernel  in  the  fat  as  in  a  leg  of  mutton.  It  should  be 
taken  out,  the  part  wiped  very  dry,  and  a  little  ground 
pepper  and  ganger  rubbed  on  the  inside.  This  will 
keep  the  flies  away.     Venison  will  keep  well. 

The  Neck  is  the  next  best  joint,  wipe  it  well  with  a 
clean  dry  cloth« 

The  Shoulder  and  Breast  are  generally  used  in 
two  or  three  days  for  a  pasty. 

The  fattest  venison  is  generally  the  best. 

POUIiTKY. 

Poultry  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  The  best 
position  in  which  to  place  it  is  with  the  breast  downwards, 
on  a  shelf  or  marble  slab.  The  crop  and  the  gut  of  the 
rump  should  be  taken  out.  Choose  fowls  with  a  thin 
transparent  skin,  white  and  delicate.  Pigeons  full 
fledged,  are  heating  and  hard  to  digest.  The  younger 
they  are  in  general  the  better. 

In  choosing  Turkeys,  select  the  brown  Norfolk,  but 
if  you  can  find  any  of  the  red  American  breed,  the 
flavour  is  still  finer. 


THE  KITCHEN. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   KITCHEN   AND   ITS 

UTENSILS. 

A  kitchen  should  he  lightsome  and  well  ventilated. 

Modern  kitchens  generally  abound  with  contrivanceGT 
and  appurtenances  to  save  trouble  and  ensure  certain 
satisfactory  results.  There  is  generally,  and  there  ought 
always  to  be,  a  good  supply  of  soft  water  and  of  kitchen 
utensils.  Steam,  that  most  powerful  of  all  agents  in 
nature,  now  largely  contributes  to  the  operations  of 
cookery,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  generally  employed  as  it 
might  be.  It  is  seldom  much  called  into  action,  except 
in  very  large  establishments.  In  Greenwich  Hospital 
one  steam  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to  cook  for  the 
whole  establishment. 

Cooking  utensils  have  been  improved  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  cooking  apparatuses  are  those 
consisting  of  boilers,  ovens,  hot  closets,  &c.  In  these  the 
fire-place  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  erection, 
and  from  it  emanates  flues  in  different  directions,  which 
carry  the  smoke  and  heated  vapour  arising  from  the 
fuel,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  external  surfaces  of  the 
several  vessels  and  chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
them. 

The  best  are  those  in  which  the  iron  plate  is  not  too 
thick,  and  which  is  in  several  pieces  joined  together  by 
rebate-edges,  by  which  contrivance  we  expansions  and 
contractions  caused  by  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  liable  to 
crack  the  metal,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  hot 
plate  is  made  in  one  piece. 

Hot  Ptates  were  formerly  made  very  thick,  and  con- 
sequently, from  the  expansion,  when  heating,  were  often 
broken  across  even  the  first  time  of  using :  an  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  made  by  having  a  series  of  plated 
cast  very  thin,  and  fitting  in  rebates  within  a  large 
frame.  The  plates  are  readily  heated  with  very  little 
fuel,  added  to  which  an  oven  may,  and  is  often  applied  at 
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one  end,  whicb  is  made  ready  for  baking  bread,  by  the 
superfluous  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  Broiling  and  Stewing  Plate  has  been  invented, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  that  can  be  put 
up  in  a  kitchen,  very  economical  both  in  its  cost  and  use; 
it  is  suitable  for  boiling,  stewing,  frying,  and  for  broiling  ; 
the  construction  is  simple,  the  fuel  is  supplied  at  the  top, 
the  drafib  is  easily  regulated,  it  can  be  fixed  in  any 
situation,  and  forms  an  excellent  laundry  stove,  when 
required  for  that  purpose. 

Bain  Marie  Ihnsy  or  water^bath  for  keeping  gravies, 
soups,  &c.,  at  a  boiling  heat,  are  very  useful.  These  are  used 
by  haying  boiling  water  put  in  the  lower  part,  and  then 
{daced  upon  a  hot  plate  to  keep  that  water  boiling  ;  the 
gravies  are  in  separate  pans  or  vessels  above  the  water. 

Ranges  are  now  generally  made  with  boilers  at  the 
back  and  side,  for  supplying  hot  water,  which  boilers 
should  always  be  made  of  hammered  iron  ;  they  are  then 
not  liable  to  injuiy  irom  neglect.  They  can  also  be  used 
as  steam-boilers,  ror  the  purpose  of  boiling  fish,  pudding, 
meat,  and  vegetables  by  steam.  Steam  is  also  used  fot 
warming  hot  closets,  kettles,  &c. 

Ovens  are  of  various  sorts  ;  the  most  usual  are  attached 
to  the  range,  and  heated  from  the  same  fire,  with  or 
without  flues  ;  but  the  best  and  most  efficient  are  detached 
and  fixed  with  a  furnace  door,  to  heat  by  a  separate  fire. 

Jacks  for  Roasting  are  of  various  kinds  ;  the  common 
sort  is  called  the  bottle-jack  from  its  shape,  and  roasts 
vertically ;  it  will  answer  for  a  single  joint  of  any  mode- 
rate weight,  say  as  much  as  281b. 

Smoke^Jacks  carry  two  or  more  spits  as  far  as  twelve, 
and  will  carry  any  weight  or  number  of  joints  that  may 
be  required,  made  to  the  particular  situation  for  which 
they  are  wanted ;  but  those  most  usually  fixed  carry 
three  spits,  having  a  vertical  motion  in  addition  to  the 
^its,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  small  birds,  game,  &c. 

The  PFind'Up  Jacks  formerly  used  are  now  superseded 
by  the  smoke-jack,  which  has  more  power,  and  much 
superior,  the  use  of  weights  being  unnecessary.    Smoker 
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jacks  can  now  be  made  to  answer  in  any  chimney,  how- 
eyer  small. 

Roasting  Apparatus. — There  is  also  a  convenient  and 
cheap  apparatus  for  roasting,  combining  a  screen  or  re-/ 
flector,  with  a  dripping-pan,  hot-closet  underneath  for 
plates  and  dishes,  having  a  spring  jack  which  roasts  hori- 
zontally, with  a  spit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  smoke- 
jack  would  do.  This  is  very  portable,  requires  no  fixing, 
and  can  be  used  in  any  room  having  a  fire-place. 

Meat  Screens  are  made  deeper  than  formerly,  and 
have  the  addition  of  a  hot  closet  enclosed  at  the  top,  for 
keeping  hot- joints  ready  for  serving. 

Spits  are  of  various  kinds,  the  usual  sort  having  a 
wheel  at  one  end  to  receive  the  chain  of  the  jack,  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  the  sizes  adapted  to  the  joints  and 
range. 

(jradle  Spits  are  constructed  to  receive  the  joint  of 
meat  without  being  run  through.  An  improved  sort  has 
lately  been  constructed,  by  which  any  joint  placed  within 
the  cradle  will  revolve  round  in  a  circle,  and  every  part 
be  equally  exposed  to  the  fire.  This  is  called  the  double 
revolving  cradle-spit. 

The  Potato  Pasty ^P an  is  an  economical  article, 
affording  the  advantages  of  flour  pastry  without  the 
expense.  When  used,  season  your  meat  and  place  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  adding  a  piece  of  butter  and  a 
Httle  water ;  then  put  the  prorated  plate  in  its  place 
with  its  valve-pipe  screwed  on ;  mashed  potatoes  with  a 
little  milk  are  to  be  laid  on  this,  filling  up  the  whole 
space  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  finishing  the  surface  in 
any  ornamental  manner  you  choose.  The  knob  being 
now  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  it  may  be  sent  to  the 
oven.  If  carefully  baked,  the  potatoes  will  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  brown  crust,  retainins^  all  the  savoury 
steam  rising  from  the  meat. 

Double  saucepans  are  made  of  various  kinds  for  glaze 
gravies,  milk,  rice,  or  any  other  articles  which  are  liable 
to  injury  from  burning,  which  these  double  saucepans 
entirely  prevent. 
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The  Digester  is  a  very  useful  contrivance  of  modern 
date,  and  by  its  aid  a  soup  is  cheaply  produced  from 
bones,  &c. 

In  filling  the  digester,  leave  room  enough  for  the 
steam  to  pass  off  through  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
cover.  Tfcs  may  be  done  by  filling  it  only  three  parts 
full  of  water  and  bruised  bones  or  meat,  all  put  in  toge- 
ther. It  must  then  be  placed  near  a  slow  fire,  so  as 
only  to  simmer^  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  hours. 
The  soup  is  to  be  then  strained  through  a  hair-sieve  or 
cullender,  and  to  be  put  into  the  digester  again.  The 
whole,  with  the  necessary  spices  and  vegetables,  is  to  be 
well  boiled  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  will  then 
be  fit  for  immediate  use. 

A  professed  cook  requires  in  her  kitchen  the  following 
implements  :— 

A  range^  smoke-jack,  dripping-pan,  and  basting  ladle, 
gridirons,  steak-tonguesj  charcoal  stoves,  hot  plate,  oven, 
boiler  for  steam,  steam-kettles,  hot  closet,  boiler  for  hot 
water  heated  by  steam,  stock -pots,  stew-pans,  preserving 
pans,  pickling  pans,  braising  pans,  £rying-pans  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  one  large  for  fish,  cutlet  and  omelet  pans, 
pan  and  spoons  for  poached  eggs,  turtle  pans,  turbot 
kettles,  oven  peels,  one-  cradle  spit,  others  of  meat,  birds, 
&c.,  various  sized  iron  skewers,  set  of  kitchen  knives, 
beef  fork,  choppers,  meat  and  cutlet  chopper,  screen, 
dish  covers,  graters,  spice-box,  seasoning  box,  fiour, 
pepper  and  cayenne  dredgers,  ragout  spoons,  ladles,  jelly 
and  pudding  moulds,  pepper  and  spice  mills,  pestle  and 
mortors  of  marble,  larding  needles,  tin  drains  for  fried 
fish,  cullenders,  patty-pans,  cutters  for  pastry,  vegetables, 
string  boxes,  sugar  canisters,  cookholds,  balance  meat 
hooks,  brass  and  copper  spoon  for  pickling  and  pre- 
serving, tin  Yorkshire-pudding  dishes  of  different  sizes, 
baking  plates,  cake  tins,  fish-slices,  fish-drains  to  fit  the 
steamers,  meat-stands,  salamander  and  pig  irons,  steel 
egg-poachers  and  egg-boilers,  fritter  irons,  lamps,  and 
to  these  must  be  superadded  an  ink-stand  and  file  for 
memorandums. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THUSSING. 

Although  the  poulterers  in  London  truss  all  the  dif- 
ferent animals  which  they  send  home,  yet,  as  it  often, 
happens,  that  untrussed  game  and  poultry  are  sent  to 
private  families  from  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
art  of  trussing  should  be  known  by  every  cook,  as  well 
as,  indeed,  to  the  mistress  of  a  family ;  and  to  persons 
in  the  country  these  directions  are  indispensable. 

In  trussing,  the  following  rules  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Take  care  that  all  the  stubs  be  perfectly 
removed ;  and  when  poultry  or  game  is  drawn,  observe 
particularly  not  to  break  the  gall-bladder :  for,  if  any  of 
the  fifall  be  spilt  about  the  bird,  it  will  impart  to  it  a  bitter 
tasterwhich  neither  washing  nor  wiping  can  whoUy  re- 
move. 

Turkey. — When  the  turkey  is  properly  picked,  break 
the  leg-bone  close  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out  the  strings 
from  the  thigh.  Cut  off  the  neck  dose  to  the  back, 
leaving  the  crop-skin  sufficiently  long  to  turn  over  to  the 
back.  Next,  take  out  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  liver  and 
gut  at  the  throat  end,  with  the  middle  finger ;  then  cut 
off  the  vent  and  take  out  the  gut.  Pull  out  the  gizzard 
with  a  crooked  sharp-pointed  iron,  and  the  liver  will 
follow.  Wipe  out  the  inside  perfectly  clean  with  a  wet 
cloth.  Cut  the  breast-bone  through  on  each  side  close 
to  the  back,  and  draw  the  legs  close  to  the  crop.  Put 
a  cloth  on  the  breast,  and  beat  the  high  bone  down  with 
a  rolling  pin  till  it  lies  flat. 

Turkey  for  BOUiiNO. — If  the  turkey  is  to  be  trussed 
for  boiling,  cut  the  legs  off ;  then  put  your  middle  finger 
into  the  inside,  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and  put  them 
under  the  apron  of  the  turkey.  Put  a  skewer  in  the 
joint  of  the  wing  and  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and 
^run  it  through  the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing< 
The  liver  and  g^ard  must  be  put  in  the  pinions,  care 
being  taken  to  open  previously  tne  gizzard  and  take  out 
the  filth ;  the  gall-bladder  must  also  be  removed  from 
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the  liver  ;  then  turn  the  small  end  of  the  pinion  on  the 
hack,  and  tie  a  packthread  oyer  the  ends  of  the  legs  to 
keep  them  in  their  places. 

TuEKEY  FOE  RoASTHNG. — If  the  turkcy  is  to  be 
roastedy  leave  the  legs  on,  put  a  skewer  in  the  joint  of 
the  wing,  tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and  put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  body.  On  the  other 
nde  put  another  skewer  in  at  the  small  part  of  the  leg, 
close  on  the  outside  of  the  sidesman,  and  put  the  skewer 
through,  and  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Put  the  Hver 
and  gizzard  between  the  pinions,  and  turn  the  points  of 
the  pinions  on  the  back.  Put,  close  above  the  pinions, 
another  skewer  through  the  body  of  the  turkey. 

Turkey  Poults  should  be  trussed  thus : — Separate 
the  neck  from  the  head  and  body,  but  do  not  remove  the 
neck-skin.  They  must  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  turkey.  Put  a  skewer  through  the  joint  of  the  pinion, 
tuck  the  legs  close,  run  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  through  the  body,  and  so  on  the  other  side.  Cut 
off  the  under  part  of  the  bill,  twist  the  skin  round  the 
neck,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point  of  the  skewer,  with 
the  bill  end  forward.  Another  skewer  must  be  put  in 
the  sidesman,  and  the  legs  be  placed  between  the  sides- 
man and  apron  on  each  side ;  pass  the  skewer  through 
all,  and  cut  off  the  toe-nails.  Some  lard  them  on  the 
breast.  The  liver  and  gizzard  may  or  may  not  be  used, 
as  you  choose. 

Goose. — Having  picked  and  stubbed  it  clean,  cut  the 
feet  off  at  the  joint,  and  the  pinion  off  at  the  first  joint. 
Then  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  the  skin 
of  the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back.  Pull  out 
the  throat,  and  tie  a  knot  at  the  end.  Loosen  the  liver 
and  other  matters  at  the  breast  with  your  middle  finger^ 
and  cut  it  open  between  the  vent  and  rump.  Next  draw 
out  all  the  entrails,,  excepting  the  soal.  Wipe  out  the 
body  clean  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  beat  the  breast-bone 
flat  with  a  rolling-pin.  Put  a  skewer  into  the  wing,  and 
draw  the  legs  close  up;  put  the  skewer  through  the  middle 
oCthe  leg,  and  through  the  body;  do  the  same  on  the 
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other  side.  Put  another  skewer  in  the  small  of  the  leg, 
tuck  it  close  down  to  the  sidesman,  and  run  it  through; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the 
vent,  and  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  rump, 
as  it  holds  the  seasoning  much  hetter  hy  such  means. 

Ducks  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  geese,  except 
that  the  feet  are  left  on  the  ducks,  and  are  turned  close 
to  the  legs. 

Fowls  must  first  he  picked  very  clean,  and  the  neck 
cut  off  close  to  the  hack.  Put  your  finger  into  the  in- 
i^ide,  and  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs;  cut  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  skin,  and  put  the  legs  under.  Put  a  skewer  in 
the  first  joint  of  the  pinion;  hring  the  leg  close  to  itjk 
put  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 
the  hody ;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Having  opened 
the  gizzard,  take  out  the  filth,  and  remove  the  gall- 
bladder from  the  liver;  put  the  gizzard  and  liver  in  the. 
pinions,  and  turn  the  points  of  the  pinions  on  the  back, 
tying  a  string  over  the  tops  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  place. 

Fowl  fob  Roasting. — If  the  fowl  is  to  be  roasted^ 
put  a  skewer  in  the  firat  joint  of  the  pinion,  and  bring 
the  middle  of  the  leg  close  to  it.  Put  the  skewer  through 
the  middle  of  the  leg  and  through  the  body;  do  the  same 
on  the  other  side.  Put  another  skewer  m  the  small  of 
the  leg,  and  through  the  sidesman;  do  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Put  another  skewer  through  the  skin  of  the 
feet,  the  nails  of  which  must  be  cut  off. 

Chicksns  must  be  picked  and  drawn  in  the  same 
manner  as  fowls.  But,  as  their  skins  are  so  tender,  if  they 
be  plunged  in  scalding  water,  and  taken  out  as  soon  as 
the  feathers  will  readily  slip  off,  the  trouble  of  picking 
will  be  much  abridged. 

If  to  be  boiled,  cut  off  the  nails,  give  the  sinews  a  nick 
on  each  side  of  the  joint,  put  the  feet  in  at  the  vent,  and 
then  put  in  the  rump.  Draw  the  skin  tightly  over  the 
legs,  put  a  skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion,  and 
bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  close.  Put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  through  the  body; 
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ilo  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Clean  the  gizzard,  and 
separate  the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver;  put  the  liver  and 
^zzard  into  the  pinions,  and  turn  their  points  on  the 
back. 

If  to  be  roasted,  cut  off  the  feet,  put  a  skewer  in  the 
first  joint  of  the  pinions,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg 
close.  Run  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg 
-and  through  the  body;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
Put  another  skewer  into  the  sidesman,  and  run  the  skewer 
through.  Having  cleaned  the  liver  and  gizzard,  put 
them  in  the  pinions,  the  points  of  which  must  be  turned 
on  the  back,  and  pull  the  breast-skin  over  the  neck. 

WiLD-FOWii. — Having  picked  them  clean,  cut  off  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  and  with  the  middle  finger  loosen 
the  liver  and  guts  next  the  breast.  Cut  off  the  pinions 
at  the  first  joint,  then  cut  a  slit  between  the  vent  and 
rump,  and  draw  them  clean.  Clean  them  properly  with 
the  long  feathers  on  the  wing;  cut  off  the  nails,  and  turn 
the  feet  close  to  the  legs.  Put  a  skewer  into  the  pinions, 
pull  the  legs  close  to  the  breast,  and  run  the  skewer 
through  the  legs,  body,  and  other  pinion.  Cut  off  the 
vent,  and  then  put  the  rump  through  it.  These  direc- 
tions will  answer  for  every  kind  of  wild  fowl. 

Pigeons  must  first  be  picked,  and  then  let  the  neck  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  back.  Take  out  the  crop,  cut  off  the 
vent,  and  draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but  leave  in 
the  liver;  a  pigeon  having  no  gall-bladder. 

If  the  pigeon  is  to  be  roasted,  cut  off  the  toes,  cut  a 
.  slit  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  put  the  other  through  it. 
Draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion,  put  a  skewer  through 
the  pinions,  and  turn  the  point  on  the  back. 

If  for  a  pie,  the  feet  of  the  pigeon  must  be  cut  off  at 
the  joint;  then  turn  the  legs,  and  stick  them  in  the  sides 
dose  to  the  pinions.  If  they  are  to  be  stewed  or  boiled, 
they  must  be  trussed  in  the  same  manner. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes  are  very  tender  to  pick,  par- 
ticularly if  not  quite  fresh;  they  must  be,  therefore, 
handled  with  great  care,  and  as  little  as  possible.  When 
they  are  picked  clean,  cut  off  the  pinions  at  the  first 
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joint,  and  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  heat  the  breast- 
bone. Turn  the  legs  close  to  the  thighs,  and  tie  them 
together  at  the  joints.  Put  the  thighs  close  to  the 
pinions,  put  a  skewer  into  the  pinion,  and  run  it  through 
the  thighs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion.  Skin  the  head, 
turn  it,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point 
of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  close  to  the  breast. 

Plovebs  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner.  Wood- 
cocks, snipes,  and  plovers  must  never  be  drawn,  they 
being  dressed  with  all  their  entrails. 

Larks,  Wheat-ears,  &c.,  being  picked  clean,  must 
have  their  heads  cut  off,  and  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast- bone  flat  with  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
turn  the  feet  close  to  the  legs,  and  one  into  the  other. 
Draw  out  the  gizzard,  and  run  a  skewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  bodies  of  as  many  as  you  mean  to  dress; 
they  must  be  tied  on  the  spit. 

Pheasants,  Partridges,  and  Moor  Game. — Pick 
them  veiy  clean,  cut  a  slit  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  take 
out  the  crop,  loosen  the  liver  and  the  gut  next  the  breast 
with  your  fore-finger,  then  cut  off  the  vent  and  draw 
them.  Cut  off  the  pinion  at  the  first  joint,  and  wipe 
out  the  inside  with  the  pinion  you  have  cut  off;  of  course 
the  pinions  need  not  be  picked  beyond  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a  rolling-pin,  put  a  skewer 
in  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  legs  close. 
Then  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body,  and  the 
other  pinion ;  bring  the  head  and  put  it  on  the  end  of  the 
skewer,  the  bill  fronting  the  breast;  put  another  skewer 
into  the  sidesman,  and  put  the  legs  close  on  each  side  the 
apron,  and  then  run  the  skewer  through  all.  The 
beautiful  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  cock -pheasant  must 
be  left,  and  paper  put  over  them  to  screen  them  from 
the  fire.  The  long  feathers  in  the  tail  must  also  be 
preserved,  to  be  stuck  in  the  rump  when  roasted. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON,  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR, 

CARVING. 

The  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  our  ancestors  esteemed 
carving  one  of  the  minor  accomplishments  of  polite  life, 
and  Chesterfield,  a  century  ago,  made  the  art  an  object 
of  his  pupils'  peculiar  study .  Though,  from  our  more  gene- 
ral intercourse  with  the  continent,  and  especially  with 
France,  so  much  stress  is  not  laid  on  carving  as  formerly, 
yet  it  is  considered  an  indispensable  accomplishment 
to  a  diner  out,  of  even  third-rate  magnitude.  To  carve 
quickly  and  neatly  requires  not  only  great  practice,  but 
much  observation  ;  and  though  no  printed  directions  can 
entirely  supply  the  want  of  practice,  still  they  may  be  con- 
siderea  as  help  and  aid  to  the  young  carver.  The  choice 
morsels  of  every  dish,  or  such  as  are  generaDy  esteemed 
such,  should  be  known,  otherwise  the  carver  may  be 
deemed  guilty  of  intentionally  excluding  some  of  the 
guests  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  fat  of  the  venison,  the 
kidney  of  the  lamb,  the  firm  parts  of  the  cod's  head,  the 
thick  part  of  the  fins  of  the  turbot,  or  the  back  of  the 
hare  or  rabbit,  whereas  his  error  is  purely  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  inattention.  To  cut  joints  or  poultry  fairly, 
neatly,  and  cleanly,  and  to  distribute  the  good  things  of 
the  table  equally,  and  without  favour,  thus  contributing 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  g^atest  number  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  carver.  If  the  cook  has  pre- 
viously taken  care  that  the  bones  in  all  carcass-joints  are 
properly  divided,  the  operations  of  the  carver  will  be 
greatly  facilitated.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  dexter- 
ous carver  to  proceed  with  ease  or  comfort  if  this  be  neg 
lected.  In  carving  game  or  poultry  for  a  large  party, 
where  many  look  for  a  share  of  the  same  delicacy,  what 
is  called  "  making  wings"  must  be  avoided  ;  the  first 
helpings  should  be  cut  the  long  way,  from  pinion  to 
pinion,  and  not  made  too  large. 
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Without  further  remarks  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  observations  on  the  ait  of  carving, 
none  of  which  are  original,  as  we  have  extracted  them 
with  little  alteration,  from  many  sources : — 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING  ALL  SORTS 

OF  MEAT  AT  TABLE. 

The  carving-knife  should  be  large,  but  light,  and  the 
edge  very  sharp.  In  using  it  no  great  personal  strength 
is  required,  as  constant  practice  will  render  it  an  easy 
task  to  carve  the  most  difficult  joints  ;  depending  on  ad- 
dress rather  than  force.  In  order  to  prevent  trouble,  how- 
ever, joints  of  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  should  be  divided 
by  th0  butcher,  when  they  may  be  easily  cut  through, 
and  fine  slices  of  meat  taken  off  from  between  every  two 
bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  are  to  be  cut  in  smooth  slices, 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  and  in  joints  of  beef  and 
mutton,  the  knife  should  always  be  passed  down  the  bone 
by  those  who  wish  to  carve  with  propriety,  and  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  help  every  person  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  parts.  Fish  should  be  carefully  helped, 
because,  if  the  flakes  are  broken,  the  beauty  of  it  is  en- 
tirely lost ;  for  which  reason,  a  proper  fisn-slicer  shoiild 
be  used,  (not,  however,  too  lai*ge,)  and  a  part  of  the  roe, 
liver,  &c.,  sent  to  each  individual.  The  heads  of  cod, 
salmon,  carp,  the  fins  of  turbot,  and  sounds  of  cod,  are 
esteemed  as  delicacies,  and,  of  course,  some  should  be 
sent  to  each  person  in  company. 
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KAMES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  JOINTS  WHICH  ABE  SERVED 

UP  TO  TABLE, 


Mutton, 


1.  The  leg. 

2. loin,  best  end. 

3. loin,  chump  end. 

4. neck,  best  end. 


5.  The  neck,  scrag  end. 

6.  whole  neck. 

7. breast. 

8.  saddle,  or  two  loins. 


Beef, 


Hind-quarter, 

1.  The  sirloin. 

2. buttock. 

3. mouse-buttock. 

4. veiny-piece. 

5. rump. 

6. edge-bone. 

7.  thick  flank. 

8.  thin  flank. 

9.  — —  leg. 

10. fore^b,  five  ribs. 


Fore-quarter, 

11.  The  middle-rib,  four  ribs, 
chuck,  three  ribs, 
shoulder,  or  leg  of 


12. 
18. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


mutton  piece. 
■         brisket. 

clod. 

neck,   or  sticking- 


piece. 


shin, 
cheek. 


1.  The  loin,  best  end. 

2.  '  chump-end. 

8. fillet. 

4.  — ^  hind-knuckle. 

5,  —^fore-knuckle. 


Veal, 


6.  The  neck,  best  end. 

7.  neck,  scrag  end. 

8.  blade-bone. 

9. breast,  brisket-end. 

10.  breast,  best  end. 


1,  The  spare-rib. 

2. hand. 

3.  —  belly,  or  spring. 
4. fore-loin. 


Pork, 


5.  The  hind-loin, 

6.  leg. 

7. chine. 


1.  The  haunch. 
2. neck. 


Venison, 


3.  The  shoulder. 
4. breast. 
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A  Leg  of  MtiTTON  if  boiled,  should  be  served  in  the 
dish  as  it  lies  upon  its  back ;  but  when  roasted,  the 
under  side,  as  here  represented  by  the  letter  d,  should 
lie  uppermost  in  the  dish.  This  joint  must  be  turned 
towards  the  carver  as  it  here  lies,  the  shank  being  to  the 
left-hand :  then  holding  it  steady  with  his  fork,  he  should 
cut  down  through  the  fleshy  paoi;  on .  the  thigh  quite  to 
the  bone,  in  the  <fifection  a,  6,  through  the  gland  of 
fat  called  the  pope's-eye*  The  most  juicy  parts  are  from 
the  line  a,  &,  upwards  towards  c.  The  fat  lies  chiefly 
on  the  ridge  e,  e,  and  must  be  cut  in  the  direction  e,  f. 
The  cramp-bone  may  be  cut  out  by  holding  the  shank- 
bone  with  the  left-hand,  and  with  a  knife  cutting  down 
to  the  thigh-bone  at  the  point  dy  then  passing  under  the 
cramp-bone  in  the  direction  dy  e. 

ShouLtDER  of  Mutton. — The  shank-bone  should  be 
bound  round  vdth  writing-paper,  so  that  the  carver  may 
turn  it  as  he  pleases.  It  should  be  first  cut  in  the  direction 
a,  by  the  knife  being  passed  quite  to  the  bone.  The  best 
fat  lies  on  the  outer  edge  e,  and  should  be  cut  out  in 
thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  e^f.  Some  delicate  slices 
may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  the  direction  c,  d :  the  line  between  the  two 
dotted  lines  is.  the  direction  in  which  the  blade-bone  lies, 
and  cannot  be  cut  across..  On  the  under  side  are  two 
parts  very  full  of  gravy  :  one  is  a  deep  cut  close  under 
the  shank,  accompanied  with  fat,  the  other,  the  flap,  is 
lean.  In  almost  all  animals,  delicate  slices,  marbled 
with  fat,  are  to  be  found  along  the  back -bone.  Good 
fleshy  slices,  full  of  juice,  though  not  very  delicate  in 
the  fibre,  are  to  be  got  by  turning  the  shoulder  over, 
and  cutting  slantwise  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  inside. 
So  various  are  tastes,  that  some  persons  prefer  the 
knuckle,  though  the  driest  and  coarsest  part  of  the 
animal.  Some  modern  carvers  prefer  cutting  slices  at 
once  right  down  from  the  knuckle  to  the  broad  end. 

A  Leg  of  Pork  may,  be  .cut  up  as  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Edge  or  Aitch-Bone  of  Beef. — This  joint  should 
he  towards  the  carver  as  here  represented.     A  thick 
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^ice  should  first  be  cut  off  lOie  whole  length  of  the  joint, 
b^inning  at  a,  and  cutting  it  through  the  whole  surface 
from  atob.  The  soft  hst  lies  on  the  back,  below  the 
letter  d;  the  firm  i&t  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal 
slices  at  the  point  c, — a  is  the,  skewer :  it  should  be 
drawn  out  before  the  dish  is  served  up  ;  or  if  it  be  ne- 
ceaaary  to  leave  the  skewer  in,  it  fdioiild  'he  a  silver 
one. 

A  Saddle  of  Mutton.— Cut  long  slices  .in  the  fleshy 
parts  on  both  sides  of  the  back-bone  in  the  direction 
tty  b.  If  it  be  Bent  up  with  the  tail,  this  may  be  readily 
divided  by  cutting  between  the  joints.  Some  persons 
think  that,  besides  being  a  more  economical  way  of 
carving,  the  meat  is  more  delicately-grained,  and  eats 
better,  if  a  deep  incision  is  made  along  the  bone,  and 
slices  be  taken  crossways  from  thence. 

A  Bbeast  of  Veal  Roasted  should  be  first  cut 
quite  through  the  line  d^  c  ;  next  cut  it  across  in  the 
Hne  a,  c  ;  from  c  to  the  last  a  on  the  left,  quite  through, 
dividing  the  gristly  part  from  the  rib-bones.  The  thick  or 
gristly  part  should  be  cut  into  pieces  as  wanted  in  the 
lines  a,  6.  A  rib  may  be  cut  from  the  line  dj  c,  and 
with  a  part  of  the  breast,  a  slice  of  the  sweetbread  e, 
cut  across  the  middle.    - 

A  Spare-Rib  of  Pobk  is  carved  by  cutting  slices  from 
the  fleshy  part^  which  will  afford  many  good  cuts  ;  the 
fleshy  parts  being  cut  away,  the  bones  may  be  easily  dis- 
jointed and  separated.  Apple-sauce  is  generally  served 
up  with  this  dish. 

ELOiF  a  Calf's  Head  Boiled  should  first  be  cut 
quite  along  the  cheek-bone,  in  the  fleshy  part,  in  the 
direction  e,  6,  where  several  handsome  slices  may  be 
cut.  In  the  fleshy  part  at  the  neck  end  will  be  found 
part  of  the  throat  sweetbread,  which  may  be  cut  into  in 
the  line  c,  d,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  part  in  the  head. 
The  eye  may  be  taken  out  of  its  socket  a  whole,  by  caie- 
folly  forcing  the  point  of  the  carving-knife  down  on 
one  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket^  and  cutting  quite 
pound.     The  white,  thick,  wrinkled  skin,  on  the  under 
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side  of  the  roof  of  the  inouth,  called  the  palate,  may  he 
easily  separated  from  the  hone  with  the  knife^  by  lifting^ 
the  head  up  with  the  left-hand.  Crood  meat  will  be 
found  covering  the  under-jaw,  and  some  nice  gristly  fat 
about  the  ear. 

The  brains  and  tongue  are  generally  served  up  in  a 
separate  dish,  in  which  case  a  slice  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  tongue  is  the  best. 

A  Ham  may  be  cut  two  ways  :  across  in  the  line 
b,  c  ;  or  with  the  point  of  the  carving-knife  in  the  circle 
in  the  middle,  taking  out  a  small  piece  as  at  c,  and  cut- 
ting thin  slices  in  a  circular  direction,  thus  enlarging  it 
by  degrees.  The  last  method,  although  it  preserves  the 
gravy  and  keeps  the  ham  moist,  is  not  often  practised  ; 
the  most  saving  way  is  to  begin  at  the  hock  end  at  d, 

A  Haunch  of  Venison  must  be  first  cut  across  down 
to  the  bone  in  the  line  a,  6,  e,  then  turn  the  dish  with 
the  end  a  towards  you,  put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at 

5,  and  cut  it  down  as  deep  as  possible  in  the  direction 

6,  cf,  and  take  out  as  many  slices  as  you  please  on  the 
right  or  left.  The  best  flavoured  and  fattest  slices  will 
be  found  on  the  lef^  of  the  line  h,  d,  when  the  end  d  is 
turned  towards  you.  The  slices  should  neither  be  cut 
too  thick  nor  too  thin ;  plenty  of  gravy  should  be  given 
with  them. 

Haunch  op  Mutton. — This  consists  of  the  leg  and 
part  of  the  loin,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, and  must  be  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

An  Ox's  Tongue  should  be  cut  across,  the  best  slices 
being  about  the  middle  or  between  the  middle  and  the 
root.  Slices  of  fat  having  a  kernel  with  each  may  be  con- 
veniently cut  from  the  root  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Part  op  a  Sibloin  op  Beef. — A  part  only  of  this 
celebrated  joint  is  here  shown,  the  whole  being  too  large 
for  most  families.  It  is  here  represented  standing  up  in 
the  dish,  to  show  the  inside  or  imder  part ;  but  when 
sent  to  table,  it  is  always  laid  down,  so  that  c  lies  close  on 
the  dish.  The  part  c,  d,  then  lies  uppermost,  and  the  line 
a,  b,  under  the  outside  slice  should  be  first  cut  off  quitec 
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down  to  the  bone  in  the  direction  c.  d.  Plenty  of  mar- 
rowy fat  will  be  found  underneath  the  ribs.  To  cut  a 
slice  underneath,  the  joint  must  be  turned  up  by  taking 
hold  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  ribs  with  the  left-hand, 
and  raising  it  till  it  is  in  the  position  here  represented* 
One  slice  or  more  may  now  be  cut  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  a,  b,  passing  the  knife  down  to  the  bone. 

A  Buttock  of  Beef,  sometimes  called  the  Round, 
should  first  have  a  thick  slice  cut  off  all  round,  after 
which  cut  thin  slices  from  the  same  place.  As  it  is  a 
dish  that  is  frequently  brought  to  table  cold  on  a  second 
day,  it  should  always  be  cut  handsome  and  even. 

A  Fbllet  of  VEAii. — The  bone  being  taken  oufc 
renders  the  helping  of  this  piece  very  easy.  Many  per* 
sons  prefer  the  outside, — ask  this  ;  and  if  so,  help  them 
to  it,  otherwise  cut  it  off,  and  then  continue  to  take  off 
thin  smooth  sUces  ;  observing  to  take  from  the  flap  (into 
which  you  must  cut  deep),  a  portion  of  seasoning  to  every 
slice,  as  likewise  a  small  bit  of  fat.  Lemon  should  inva- 
riably be  served  with,  this  joint; 

A  Fobs  TQuabtbr  of  Lamb-  Roasted  must  have 
first  the  shoulder  separated  .from  the  breast  in  the  direc- 
tion Cf  ffy  d,  e  ;  this  rbeing  removed,  pepper  and  salt  are 
sprinkled  upon  the  separated  parts ;  some  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  or  Seville  orange  upon  it:  lay  the 
shoulder  again  on  the  separated  part«  The  gristly  part 
must  next  be  separated  from  the  ribs  in  the  line^^  d. 
The  ribs  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  in  the  line  a,  6  ; 
and  a  piece  or  two  off  in  the  lines  A,  t,  &c«  Lastly,  the 
shoulder  may  be  put  in  another  dish  and  carved  like  a 
shoulder  of  muttcm* 

A  Roasted  .  Pio  is  seldom  sent  to  the  table  whole. 
The  head  is  cut  off  by  the  cook,  the  body  split  down  the 
back,  and  served  up  as  here  represented,  the  dish  being 
garnished  with  the  chops  and  ears.  The  shoulder  must 
be  first  separated  in  a  circular  direction  from  the  carcass, 
as  you  take  off  the  shoulder  from  a  quarter  of  lamb. 
The  leg  maybe  also  separated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  triangular  piece  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  most  delicate 
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part  of  the  pig,  may  now  be  cut  off,  and  the  ribs,  which 
is  esteemed  the  next  best  part^  may  be  easily  divided. 

A  Hab£. — Put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  gy  and 
cut  it  through  all  the  way  down  to  the  rump,  on  the 
Me  of  the  back-hone^  in  tne  hne  ^,  A.  Cut  it  similarly 
on  the  other  side.  Then  divide  the  back  into  several 
small  pieces,  more  or  less,  in  the  lines  t,  k  ;  the  pudding 
with  which  the  belly  is  stuffed  is  then  readily  to  be  got 
at.  The  legs  thus  separated  from  the  back-bone  are 
now  to  be  cut  off  from  the  belly.  The  shoulders  must 
be  cut  off  in  the  circular  line  e,,/*,  g»  The  leg  may  also, 
if  desired,  be  divided  from  the  thigh  ;  which  last  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  hare.  Cut  off  the  ears  at  the 
roots,  and  divide  the  head  into  two  parts,  by  forcing  the 
point  of  the  knife  first  through  the  skull  in  the  middle, 
between  the  ears,  down  to  the  nose. 

This  mode  of  cutting  up  a  hare  can  only  be  adroitly 
done  when  the  animal  is  young.  If  old,  cut  off  the 
legs  and  shoulders  first ;  then  cut  off  some  long  narrow 
slices  £rom  each  side  of  the  back-bone  in  the  direction 
g^  h.  Lastly,  divide  the  back-bone  into  three  or  more 
parts.  The  ears  and  brains  are  esteemed  delicacies  by 
some.  Great  care  must  be  taken  by  papering  and 
basting  the  ears  to  have  them  crisp.  Before  roasting^ 
they  should  be  singed  inside  with  a  hot  poker. 

A  Rabbit  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  a  hare,  but 
being  smaller,  after  the  legs  are  separated  from  the 
body  the  back  is  divided  into  two  or  tluree  parts,  without 
dividing  it  from  the  beUy. 

A  Goose. — Having  the  neck  towards  you^  cut  off 
two  or  three  long  slices  from  each  side  of  the  breast- 
bone in  the  lines  a,  b.  Then  turn  the  goose  on  one 
side,  and  putting  the  fork  through  the  small  end  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  body,  the  knifis 
being  entered  at  d,  will  raise  the  joint,  and  the  leg  may 
be  taken  off  by  passing  the  knife  under  it  in  the  diree*- 
tion  dy  e.  If  the  leg  hang  to  the  carcass  at  the  joint  e, 
by  turning  it  back,  if  the  goose  be  young,  it  will  readily 
separate,  if  old  with  some  difficulty.     Next^  take  the 
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^ving  off  hy  passmg  the  fork  through  the  small  end  of 
the  pinion,  pressing  it  close  to  the  hodj,  entering  the 
knife  at  the  point  c,  and  pressing  it  nnd^  the  wing,  in 
the  directicm  e^  d;  there  is  a  nicety  required  in  hitting 
this  pointy  whidi  a  little  practice  will  soon  teach.  When 
iikB  leg  and  wing  on  one  side  are  ttkea  off,  take  those  off 
on  the  other.  Cut  off  iJie  aprott  in  the  line  e,fy  ff,  then 
the  merry-thought  m  iiie  line  £,  h^  The  neck-hones  are 
next  to  he  separated  as  in  the  directions  for  carving  a 
fowl,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  goose  must  he  separated 
as  there  directed. 

A  Gkeen  (xOOSE  is  also  cut  up  in  the  same  way. 

A.  Pheasant. — The  fork  snould  be  fixed  in  the 
breast  so  that  the  bird  may  be  held  firmly.  Cut  slices 
from  the  breast  in  the  lines  a,  b^  and  proceed  to  take  off 
the  le^  on  one  side  in  the  direction  d^  e.  Then  cut  off 
the  wmg  on  the  same  side  in  the  line  c,  d,  S^arate 
die  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side,  aaid  then  cut  6&  the 
parts  you  before  sliced  from  the  breast.  Be  carefrd  in 
taking  off  the  wing  to  cut  in  the  proper  notch  ;  for  if 
yon  cut  too  near  the  nedc  you  will  find  the  neck-bone 
interfere,  from  which,  of  course,  the  wiug  must  be  sepa- 
rated. The  merry-thought  must  now  be  cut  off  in  the 
fine^  g^  bypassing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck. 
The  remaining  parts  must  be  cut  up  as  described  under 
fowL  The  prime  bits  are  the  same  as  in  a  fowl,  but 
^ome  fancy  the  brains. 

A  Partstdge. — The  skewers  must  be  taken  out  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  table,  and  it  is  then  to  be  carved 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  fowl.  The  wings,  breast,  and 
merry-thought,  are  the  prime  parts. 

A  Fowii  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  whether  roasted  or 
boikd.  The  legs,  wings,  and  menr-thought  are  to  be 
taken  off  in  the  way  mentioned  under  pheasant.  The 
fowl  is  here  represented  on  its  side,  with  one  of  the  legs, 
wings,  and  neck-bones  taken  off.  The  leg,  wing,  and 
merry-ihonght  being  removed,  cut  off  the  neck-bones, 
whicn  is  done  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  g,  and  passing 
it  under  the  long  oroad  part  of  the  bones  in  the  line  g^ 
bf  then  lifting  it  up  and  breaking  off  the  end  of  the 
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shorter  part  of  the  hone  which  is  attached  to  the  breast-^ 
bone.  Diyide  the  breast  from  the  back  by  cutting' 
through  the  tender  ribs  on  each  side  &om  the  neck 
down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards  on  your 
plate,  fix  your  fork  in  the  rump,  and  laying  the  edge  of 
your  knife  in  the  line  by  c,  c,  and,  pressmg  it  down,  lifii 
up  the  tail  part  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  knife  in  the  line  b,  c.  Lastly, 
lay  the  tail  part  of  the  back  upwards  in  your  plate  with 
the  rump  from  you,  and  cut  off  the  side  bones  by  forcing 
the  knife  through  the  rump-bone  in  the  lines  e,/.  By 
very  little  practice  yoii  may  cut  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  fowl,  t.  e.  the  leg  and  wing,  in  one  direct  line* 

A  Turkey,  whether  roasted  or  boiled,  is  sent  t6 
table  like  a  fowl,  and  cut  up  in  every  respect  like  a 
pheasant. 

A  Pigeon  (No.  1  is  the  back.  No  2  is  the  breast,)  id 
sometimes  cut  up  as  a  chicken,  but  most  commonly  by 
fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a,  entering  the  knife  just  be- 
fore it,  and  dividing  the  pigeon  in  two,  according  to  the 
lines  a,  b,  and  a,  e,  in  No.  1  ;  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  knife  out  at  the  back  in  i^e  direction  a,  d,  and  a,  e, 
No.  2. 

A  Cod's-heab,  and,  indeed,  fish  generally,  require 
few  directions  for  carving.  The  middle  or  thickest  part 
of  a  fish  is  esteemed  the  best.  When  cut,  it  should  be 
either  with  a  spoon  or  fish-slice.  The  gelatinous  pieces 
about  the  neck  and  head  are  prized,  and  must  be  helped 
if  asked  for  ;  also  small  slices  of  the  sound.  The  pabte 
and  tongue  may  be  got  at  with  a  spoon,  if  it  be  wished; 
but  these  are  rather  the  &ntastic  than  prime  parts.  Some 
cut  the  fish  longways ;  but  the  above  is  perhaps  the 
fairer  mode  Take  off  a  piece  quite  down  to  the  bone 
in  the  directions  a,  by  d,  c,  putting  in  the  spoon  at  a,  c  ; 
with  each  slice  of  fish  give  a  piece  of  the  sound,  which 
lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  meat  of 
which  is  thin  and  somewhat  daricer-coloured  than  the 
body  of  the  fish  itself. 

Boiled  Salmon. — The  belly  is  the  lattest.  In  carv- 
ing,  it  u  desirable^  unless  objected  to,  to  give  a  slice  of 
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the  back  and  belly  to  each  person  :  for  the  one  cut  it  in 
the  direction  cf,  c,  the  other  in  the  Hne  a,  6. 

SoiiES  are  generally  sent  to  English  tables  two  ways^ 
firied  and  boiled.  Cut  them  across  the  middle,  bone  and 
^  and  give  a  pece  of  the  fish,  a  third  or  fourth  part, 
to  each  person.  The  same  may  be  done  with  other  fishes, 
cutting  them  across. 

Eels  are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  about  three  inches 
long.     The  thickest  part  b  reckoned  the  best. 

ON  LAYmG  OUT  A  TABLE. 

The  manner  of  laying  out  a  table  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  yet  there  are  trifling 
local  peculiarities  to  which  the  mistress  of  a  house  must 
attend.  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be  a  dormantj 
a  plateauy  an  epergne,  or  a  candelabra,  is  found  so  con- 
Yenient,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  good  appearance 
of  the  table,  that  a  fashionable  dinner  is  now  seldom  or 
never  set  out  without  something  of  this  kind. 

Utility  should  be  the  true  principle  of  beauty,  at  least 
in  afiQurs  of  the  table,  and,  above  all,  in  the  substantial 
first  course.  A  very  false  taste  is,  however,  often 
shown  in  centre  ornaments.  Strange  ill-assorted  nose- 
gays, and  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  begin  to  droop 
or  look  faded  among  hot  steams.  Ornamental  articles 
of  femily  plate,  carved,  chased,  or  merely  plain,  caa 
never  be  out  of  place,  however  old-fashioned.  In  des^ 
serts,  richly-cut  glass  is  ornamental.  We  are  far,  also, 
firom  proscribing  the  foliage  and  moss  in  which  fruits 
are  sometimes  seen  bedded.  The  sparkling  imitation  of 
frost-work,  which  is  given  to  preserved  fruits  and  other 
things,  IB  also  exceedingly  beautiful ;  as  are  many  of  the 
trifles  belonging  to  French  and  Italian  confectionary. 

Beautifully  white  damask,  and  a  green  cloth  imder- 
neath,  are  indispensable. 

In  all  ranks,  and  in  every  family,  one  important  art  in 
housekeeping  is  to  make  what  remains  from  one  day's 
entertsdnment  contribute  to  the  eWance  or  plenty  of  the 
next  day's  dinner.     This  is  a  principle  understpod  by 
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peraons  in  ^e  Teiy  highest  ranks  of  society,  who  main- 
tain the  meet  splendid  and  expensive  estahlishments. 
Vegetables,  ragouts,  and  soups,  may  be  re- wanned  ^  and 
jellies  and  bUncmange  remoulded,  with  no  deterioration 
of  their  qualities.  Savoury  or  sweet  patties,  croquets, 
rissoles,  vol-aU'Vents,  fritters,  tartlets,  &c.,  may  be 
served  with  almost  no  cost,  where  cookery  is  going  for- 
ward on  a  large  scale.  In  the  French  kitchen,  a  nu- 
merous class  of  culinary  preparations,  ealied  entries  de 
desserty  or  made-dishes  of  left  things,  are  served  even 
at  gxund  entertainments. 

At  dinners  of  any  pretension,  the  first  course  consists 
of  soups  and  fish,  removed  by  boiled  poultry,  ham,  ox 
ton^e,  roarts,  stews,  &c. ;  and  of  vegetables,  with  a  few 
made-dishes,  as  ragouts,  curries,  hashes,  cutlets,  patties, 
fiicandeaux,  &c.,  in  as  great  variety  as  the  number  of 
dishes  permits.  For  the  second  course,  roasted  poultry 
or  game  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  di^ssed  vegetables, 
omelets,  macaroni,  jellies,  creams,  salads,  preserved 
fruit,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  and  pastry,  are  em- 
ployed,— endeavouring  to  give  an  article  of  each  sort, 
as  a  jelly  and  a  cream,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  bills  of 
fare  which  foUow.  This  is  a  more  common  arrangement 
than  three  courses,  which  are  attended  with  so  much 
additional  trouble  both  to  the  guests  and  servants. 

Whether  the  dinner  be  of  two  or  three  courses,  it  is 
managed  neaily  in  the  same  way.  Two  dishes  of  fish 
dressed  in  difterent  ways — if  suitable — should  occupy 
the  top  and  bottom ;  and  two  soups,  a  white  and  a 
brown,  or  a  mild  and  a  high-seasoned,  are  best  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  centre-piece :  the  fish-sauces  are  placed 
between  the  centre  piece,  and  the  dish  of  fish  to  which 
each  is  appropriate ;  and  this,  with  the  decanted  wines 
drunk  during  dinner,  forms  the  first  course.  When  there 
are  rare  French  or  Rhenish  wines,  they  are  placed  in 
the  original  bottles,  in  ornamented  wine-vases,  between 
the  centre-piece  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ;  or  if 
four  kinds,  they  are  ranged  round  the  plateau.  If  one 
bottle,  it  is  placed  in  a  vase  in  the  centre. 
.  The  Second  Coubse  at  a  purety  English  dinner, 
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when  there  are  three,  consists  of  roasts  and  stews  for  the 
top  and  bottom ;  turkey  or  fowls,  or  fricandeau,  or  ham 
gwiished,  or  tongue,  for  the  sides  ;  with  smaU  made- 
dishes  for  the  comers,  served  in  covered  dishes;  as 
palates,  currie  of  any  kind,  ragout  or  Jricassee  of  rab- 
bits, stewed  mushrooms,  &c.  &c. 

The  Thibd  Coubse  consists  of  game,  confectionary, 
the  more  delicate  vegetables  dressed  in  the  French  way, 
puddings,  creams,  jellies,  &c. 

Caraffes,  with  the  tumblers  belonging  to  and  placed 
over  them,  are  laid  at  proper  intervals.  Where  hock, 
champagne,  &c.  &c.  are  served,  they  are  handed  round 
between  the  courses.  When  the  third  course  is  cleared 
away,  cheese,  butter,  a  fresh  salad,  or  sliced  cucumber, 
are  usually  served ;  and  the  finger-glasses,  precede  the 
dessert.  At  many  tables,  particular^  in  Indian  houses, 
it  is  customary  merely  to  hand  quickly  round  a  glass 
vessel  or  two  filled  with  simple,  or  simply  perfumed  tepid 
water,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little  rose  or  laven<^r 
water,  or  a  home-made  strained  infusion  of  rose-leaves 
or  lavender  spikes.  Into  this  water  each  guest  may  dip 
the  comer  of  his  napkin,  and  with  this  refresh  Ins  lips 
and  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  Dessert,  at  an  English  table,  may  consist  merely 
of  two  dishes  of  fine  fruit  for  the  top  and  bottom;  com- 
mon or  dried  fruits,  filberts,  &c.,  for  the  comers  or  sides, 
and  a  cake  for  the  middle,  with  ice-pails  in  hot  weather. 
Liqueurs  are  at  this  stage  handed  round ;  and  the  wines 
usually  drank  after  dinner  are  placed  decanted  on  the 
table  along  with  the  dessert  The  ice-pails  and  plates 
are  removed  as  soon  as  the  company  finish  their  ice.  This 
may  be  better  understood  by  following  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  considered  a  fasluonable  dinner  of  tliree 
courses  and  a  dessert. 

MEMOBAliDUM  BESPECTING  DlNNESS. — Sclcct  from 

each  Chapter  under  the  head  of  Soup,  Fish,  &c.  &c., 
to  make  your  Bill  of  Fare,  according  to  the  season  and 
number  of  your  company.  When  you  have  two  roasts, 
they  should  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other — t,  «., 
one  white  and  the  other  brown. 
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BILLS  OF  FA&£. 


A  DINNEB  OF  THKBE  COUB8S8,  WITH  CHEESE- COU&SS 

Ain>  DESSEBT. 

riRST  COURSE.' 

iMrbot  boiled. 


^ 


Wine. 


I 


cq 


Lobster  or  Dutch 
Sauce. 

Wine  Vaae. 

Epergne* 

Wine  Vase. 

Fish  Sauce. 

FUetde  Sole  or  a» 
Grattit  a  /a  iVbniiafuie. 


.Si 
ft? 

SI 


a 

I? 


§ 
I 


Wine. 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Turkey  roasted  with  Truffles. 


Sweetbreads.      A  clear  Spanish 

Sauce« 


Curriein 
Bice  border. 


.S 


Wine. 


s 


<u         Pork 
£        Cutlets. 
^      Glazed  & 
Tdmata  Sauce* 


Wine  Vase. 


Epergne, 


Wine  Vase. 


Venison  Sauce« 


1 
I 

i 

» 


Patties. 


Haunch  of  Venison  or  Mutton. 


Wine. 


*  It  is  not  in  general  the  custom  to  place  the  fish  sauces  on  the 
table,  but  so  placed  they  are  always  most  accessible,  unless  in  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  a  serrant  to  every  guest.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  to  have  the  sauce  near  you  when  you  want  it. 
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THIRD   COURSE. 
Two  Turkey  Poults. 

Jelly.  Sauce  Tureen.  Small  Pastry. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

ti 

'2  Wine  Vase.  ^ 

I  I 

rj  Trifle  ornamented, 

I 

2  Wine  Vase. 

Bussian  Cranberry  Tart, 
Tartlets.  Sauce  Tureen.  Italian  Cream. 

Grouse  roasted. 


Directions  for  placing  the  CheesCy  S^c.  after  Dinner. 

Gruy^re,  Boquefort, 
or  Stilton. 


'I 

OD    O 


02 


'  Butter, 
•^2  In  forms,  slices,  or 

I  '8  pats. 

Parmesan  rasped,  and 
in  a  covered  glass  dish,  or  Neufchatel  Cream  Cheese. 


{Next  come  the  Finger-glasses,) 
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THE  DESSERT. 
Lemon  Ice. 


.^• 


Grapes. 
^  Sugar  Basin.  ^/^ 


Cut  Glasses. 


\ 


Ginger  Cakes.  on  afX^ted^ahmd.  Wafers. 


^  Cut  Glasses. 


\ 


V  Water  Jug.  ^ 

^  Melon. 


Pine-apple  or  Vanille  Ice.* 


BILLS  OF  FARE 
FOR   PLAIN  FAMILY   DINNERS. 


DINITERS  OF  FIVE  DISHES. 

Peas  or  Mulligatawney  Soup. 

Potatoes  browned         Apple  Dumpling,  Mashed  Turnip 

below  the  Roast.  or  Plain  Fritters.  or  Pickles. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


•  Ice  is  also  handed  round,  or  served,  before  the  dessert.  This 
dessert  may  be  made  more  ftdl  by  a  few  small  dishes  of  wafers. 


brandy-scrolls,  or  dried  small  fruit. 
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Haddocks  boiled»  with  Ptrsley:,  and  Batter  Sauce. 

Potatoes.  Newmarket  Pudding.  Bice  or  Pickles. 

Haricot,  Cnrrie  Hash,  or  Grill, 
Ofihe  Mutton  of  the  former  day. 


Knuckle  of  Yeal  Bagoiit,  or  with  Rice, 
Stewed  Endive.  A  Charlotte.  Potatoes. 

Boost  of  Pork,  or  Pork  Chops — Sage  Sa^ce,  or  Sauce  Piquante. 


Boiled  Cod,  with  Oyster,  Egg,  or  Dutch  Sauce. 

Potatoes.  Mutton  Broth.        Carrots  or  Turnips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 
with  Caper  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter. 


Cod  Curxie,  or  a  Bechemel,  of  the  Fish  of  former  day. 
Scolloped  Oysters,  Bice-Pudding.  Mashed  Potatoes 

Boast  Bibs  of  Beef. 


BawX^  garnished  with  Onions, 

Beef  Cecils,  of  the 
Marrow  Bones.  Soup  of  the  BouiUi.        Boast  Bibs  of  the 

former  day. 
Lamb  Chops,  with  Potatoes. 

Vegetables  on  the  Side-Table, 


Potage  a  la  Clermont 
(Remove — ^Fish  in  Brown  Sauce.) 

Stewed  Celery.  Fruit  Pie.  Spinach. 

Fillet  of  Veal  stuffed. 


32  BILLS  OF  PASS, 

Boiled  Fowl,  or  Fricandeau  of  Veal  on  Sorrel. 

Currie  of  Veal  t>««*»«v/»-  Macedoine  of 

in  Rice  Casserole.  rancaiLes.  Vegetables. 

Pickled  Fork,  or  Salted,  or  Corned,  or  Boiled  Beef. 


Crimped  Cod. 

Shrin^  Sauc^. 

Ragout  of  Pigeons,  Soup.  Carrots  and  Turnips, 

Small  Ronnd  of  Beef  with  Greens, 

or  Fillet  of  Beef  roasted, 

garnished  with  horseradish. 


Brill, 

with  Caper  and  Butter  Sauce^  or  Pardey  and  Butter, 

Cauliflower,  Hotch-potch.  Potatoes. 

%n  Sauce  blanche.  *^ 

Loin  of  Veal  roasted, 
or  Blanquettes  de  Veau. 


GOOD  FAMILY  DINNEBS    OF  SEVEN  DISHES. 

Crimped  Salmon. 

Lobster  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter, 

Mashed  Potatoes,  «.  _,-d.^„  ^  d-     ? 

in  maU  shape,.  ^^'^  ^^  '^  ^""^' 

Irish  Stew. 

{Remove — Apple-pie.) 

Oxford  Dumplings.  Mince  Vesd. 

Pickles. 

Roast  of  Beef. 


mULB  or  FARE* 
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Irish  Stew,  or  Haricot  of  Mutton. 


Chickens. 
Apple  Sauce. 


Fritters. 
Stubble  Goose. 


Mashed  Potatoes. 

Tongue  on  Spinach, 
or  a  Piece  df  Ham. 


Fried  Soles. 


Salad. 


SaTOury  Patties.  Onion  Soup. 

{Remove — A  Charlotte.) 
Macaroni.  Sliced  Cucumber,         Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Herrings,  with  Dutch  Sauce. 

{Remove — Cutlets  a  Chingaxa.) 
Scolloped  Potatoes. 


Tartlets, 
or  Sweet  Patties. 


Marrow  Pudding. 


Apple  Puffs. 


Mashed  Turnips, 
or  Green  Peas. 


Gigot  of  Mutton  boiled,  with  Caper  Sauce. 
{Remove^Ho&st  Ducks.) 


A  SMALL  DINNEB  IN  COURSES,  WITH  DESSEBT,  &C 

FIRST   COURSE. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup. 

Turbot. 

Oyster,  Lobster,  or  Fennel  Sauce,  and  Cucumber  sliced  thiol:, 
disposed  either  on  the  Table  or  Sideboard;  and  the  Fish  and 
Soup,  with  the  Sauces  and  Wines,  form  the  whole  of  the 
Course. 

D 
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SECOND   COURSE. 

Pheasant. 
Ducklings  and  Peas.  Calves'  Brains. 

Haunch  of  Mountain  Mutton. 


THIRD   COURSE. 

Macaroni 

Apricot  Tart.  Cream.  Jelly. 

Omelet  le  Souffle. 


CHEESE  COURSE. 

Stilton. 

Butter  in  Ice,  g:i„««  -d^^a  -ooov^*       Small  Cheese  Bis- 

or  moulded.  Silver  Bread  Basket    cuits,  or  SUced  Roll. 

A  Cream  Cheese,  or  grated  Parmesan, 
in  a  covered  cut  Glass. 


DINNEBS    OF    TWO  C0UBSE8,    FOUR   AND    FIVE,   FOB  FA- 
MILT  DINNEBS,  OB  SMALL  PABTIES. 

FIRST   COURSE. 

Trout  fried  with  Sweet  Herbs, 

or  Whiting  fried. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Veal  Cutlets  in  Vol-au-vent, 

or  Mutton  a  la  Soubise, 

Young  Peas.  Ratafia  Cream.  Dressed  Lobster. 

Ducklings. 


1 
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*    PLAIN   DESSERT. 

Bennets. 

Glass  Tumblers. 

Walnuts.  Water  Jug.  Filberts,  or  Prunes. 

Glass  Tumblers. 

The  Wines. 

Pears. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Hare  Soup. 

{Remove— imeiB  Of  Turbot.) 

Stewed  Cucumber.  Dressed  Turnips. 

Boast  Pig. 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Sweetbreads  fricasseed. 
Ginger  Cream.  Calves'-Feet  Jelly. 

Boasted  Pheasant,  or  Game  of  any  kind. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Civet  of  Hare  as  Soup. 

Fillet  of  Babbit  Savoury  Patties, 

with  Truffles.  or  Calves'  Ears. 

Breast  of  Mutton  grilled. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables  on  the  Side  TaMe, 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Small  Ham,  glazed  and  ornamented. 

Asparagus,  Almond  Pudding,  g^^  ^  q^ 

with  Butter  Sauce.       or  Gateau  de  Biz.  »«^"~  vci«ijr 

Small  Turkey  roasted. 
D  2 


36  WLLB  OF  FABE. 

GOOD  DINinSSS  OF  SIEVES  DISHES-^TWO  COUBSES. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Oyster  Soup. 

{Remove — Slices  of  Salmon  with  Saace  aux.  Capres,*) 

Small  Ericandeau,  with  Tongae 

Spmach,  Sorrel,  or  ^^  mashed  Turnips, 

Tomata  Sauce. 

Partridge  Fie. 

^   ,     .    -,        .  Portuguese 

Ducks  in  Bagout.  ^^^^^  Cutlets. 

Stewed  Bump  of  Beef. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Moor  Game,  or  Golden  Plover. 
Cranberry  Tart.  Orange  Sauce,  Macaroni. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Cauliflower,  t^,.^.  q^„^  Apricot  Marmalade 

White  Sau^.  ^^*  ^*''^-  Tart,  or  Pudding.: 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  roasted* 


FIRST   COURSE. 

Fish — Pike  a  la  Cknevoise, 

Sauce. 
Veal  Cutlets.  Chicken  and  Ham  Patties. 

Giblet  Soup. 
^  ,  o       J  Curried  Babbit  in 

Cod  Sounds.  Casserole  of  Bice. 

Sauce. 
Boast  Goose. 


*  Sliced  Cucumber,  prepared  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pep|)er, 
should  be  on  the  sideboard. 


BILLS  01^  FAME, 
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SECOND   COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetlnreads. 
Snowballfl,  or  Castle  Asparagiw,  with 

Puddings.  Butter. 

Trifle,  or  ornamental  Cake. 

Omelet.  Cheesecakes. 

Boasted  Birds. 


Macaroni  Pudding. 


Potato  Balls. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Mullagatawney  Soup. 
(72em<we^-Pi6h.) 
Sauce. 
Plateau. 

Sauoe. 
Boast  Beef. 


Savoury  Patties. 

Currie  of  Chickens 
in  Bice  Casserole. 


Vegetable  Manoir. 


Cranberry  Tart. 


SECOND    COURSE. 

Green  Peas. 
Custards  in  Glasses. 

Plateau. 

Cream  in  Glasses. 
Bncldings. 


Lemon  Pudding. 

Omelets,  or  (Eufs 
pochSs  aujiis. 


DINNER  OF  NINE  DISHES. 

FIRST   COURSE. 

Ox-tail  Soup. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

Boiled  Turkey  Poult.       Curried  Fish. 

Palates. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Boiled  Bice. 
Hfim  glazed. 
Brocoli. 
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SECOND   COURSE.* 

Black  Cock. 

Small  Pastry.  Wafers.         Calves'-feet  Jelly. 

French  Beans.  Trifle.  Lobster  SalacL 

Ginger  Cream.  Wafers.  Meringles. 

Hashed  Hare, 
or  a  Keck  of  Venison  braised. 


DINNEB,  OF  ELEVEN   DISHES, 
FIRST  COURSE. 

White  Soup — d  la  Beine, 
or  Jerusalem  Artichoke  Soup. 

(^Remove — ^Ksh.) 

stewed  Kgeons.  ^"t^^^T^ 

Oyster  Patties. 
Tongue  on  Spinach.  Plateau.  Boiled  Chicken& 

Lobster  Patties. 

Sheep's  Rumps,  Kidneys, 

or  Palates,  Sweetbreads  grilled, 

or  Irish  Stew. 

Mullagatawney. 

(Remove — ^Loin  of  Veal,  or  other  Boast.) 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Partridges  roasted. 
Wine  Jelly.  Dressed  Lobster. 

Small  Pastry. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.  Plateau.  French  Salad. 

Small  Pastry. 
Prawns  in  Jelly, 

or  Plain,  Coffee  Cream, 

or  Spinach  and  Eggs. 

Macaroni. 

*  If  the  party  is  rather  large,  and  the  table  long,  the  same 
number  of  expensive  dishes  may  do;  but  they  must  be  arranged 
down  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides,  while  a  few  trifling  artides 
of  confectionary  fill  up  the  comers. 
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''  FIRST  COURSE. 

Turbot. 
(Remove — Turkey.) 
Melted  Batter. 

SiS^Green^^.  Chicken  and  Ham  Patties.  Ox  Palates. 

Lobster  Sonp.  Plateau.  Brown  Grayy  Soup, 

Turkey  Giblets.  Oyster  Patties.  Macaroni. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Pried  Whitings. 

(i?«mm;e— Stewed  Brisket  of  Beef,  garnished  with  Vegetables, 

or  glazed  Omons. 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 
Apricot  Charlotte.       Small  Pastry.  Wine  Jelly. 

Sea  Kale.  Plateau.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Coffee  Cream.  Small  Pastry.         Cabinet  Pudding. 

Woodcocks  roasted. 


DINNEBS  OF  lONE  DISHES  AITB  ELEVEN. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Mock  Turtle. 

(Remofoe — Crimped  Salmon.) 

Babbit  and  Onions.         Lobster  Sauce.  Scolloped  Oysters. 

Ham  braised.  Plateau.     Turkey  in  White  Sauce. 

Potted  Eels.      Currant  Jelly.    Wine  Sauce.     Stewed  Pigeons. 

Haunch  of  Venison,  or  of 
Mutton  dressed  as  Venison. 
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SECOND  COURiSE. 

Pheasant 

Open  Tart  of 
Puffs.  Preserved  Cucumbers.  Apricot 

MannaJBde. 

Artichokes.  Plateau.  Salad. 

Almond  Cheese-  p-e-e-vGd  Onmces        Raspberry  Cream 

^j^j^^  lYeserved  Oranges.        ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Wild  Docks. 
(Eemove — Bamakins.) 


TERMS  IN  USE  IN   THE  KITCHEN. 

^<efetf.— Small  silver  skewers. 

Au  naiurd. — Plain  done. 

Bain  Marie, — A  warm-water  bath  ;  to  be  purchased  at  the 
ironmonger's. 

Barber. — To  oover  with  slices  of  lard. 

Blanc. — A  rich  broth  or  gravy,  in  which  the  French  cook  pa- 
lates lamb's  head,  and  many  other  things.  It  is  made  thus: — ^A 
pound  of  beef  kidney  fat,  minced,  put  on  with  a  sliced  carrot 
an  onion  stuck  with  two  doves,  parsley,  green  onions,  slices  <tf 
lemon  without  the  peel  or  seeds,  or,  if  much  is  wanted,  two 
pounds  of  fat  and  two  lemons.  When  the  fat  is  a  good  deal 
melted,  put  in  water  made  briny  with  salt;  and  when  done,  keep 
the  Uanc  for  use. 

Blanchir. — To  blanch  by  giving  some  boils  in  water. 

Bourguignote.—A  ragout  of  truffles. 

Braise. — A  manner  of  stewing  meat  which  greatly  improves 
the  taste  by  preventing  any  sensible  evaporation. 

Braisitre. — ^Braising-pan — a  copper  vessel  tinned,  deep  and 
long,  with  two  handles,  the  lid  concave  on  the  outside,  that  fire 
may  be  put  in  it. 

Brider. — To  truss  up  a  fowl  or  any  thing  else  with  a  needle 
and  pack-thread,  or  tape. 

Buisson. — A  whimsical  method  of  dressing  up  pastry,  &c 

Bundle  t>r  Btatch. — Made  with  parsley  and  green  onions, — 
when  seasoned,  bay  leaves,  two  bunches  of  thyme,  a  bit  of 
sweet  basil,  two  doves,  and  six  leaves  of  mace  are  added. 

CapHotade. — A  common  hash  of  poultry. 

Cassis. — That  part  which  is  attached  to  the  tail  end  of  a  loin 
of  veal :  in  beef,  the  same  part  is  called  the  rump. 

Civet. — A  hash  of  game  or  wild  fowl. 

Compiegne. — ^A  French  sweet  yeast  cake,  with  fruit,  &c.  &c. 
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Compote, — A  fine  mixed  ragout  to  garnisli  white  poultry,  &c.; 
also  a  method  of  stewing  fruit  for  dessert. 

Compotier. — A  dish  amongst  the  dessert  service  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  compote. 

Couronne  (en), — To  serve  any  prescribed  articles  on  a  dish  in 
the  form  of  crown. 

Ckmrt  ou  Short — ^To  reduce  a  sauce  very  thick. 

Croustades, — ^Fried  crusts  of  bread. 

Cuisson, — The  manner  in  which  meat,  yegetables,  pastry,  or 
sugar  is  dressed.  It  means  also  the  broth  or  ragout  in  which 
meat  or  fish  has  been  dressed. 

CuUis  or  Couiia. — ^The  gravy  or  juice  of  meat.  A  strong 
consomme. 

Dessertej  Enirie  de, — ^Dish  made  of  preceding  day's  remains. 

Dorez, — To  wash  pastry,  &c,  with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten. 

Dorure, — Yolks  of  egg  weH  beaten. 

Entre  c6te  du  Bceuf. — This  is  the  portion  of  the  animal  which 
lies  under  the  long  ribs,  or  those  thick  slices  of  delicate  meat 
which  may  be  got  from  between  them. 

Entries, — A  name  given  to  dishes  served  in  the  first  course 
with  the  fish  dishes. 

Entremets, — Is  the  second  course,  which  comes  between  the 
roast  meat  and  the  desserts. 

Escalopes. — Small  pieces  of  meat  cut  in  the  form  of  some 
kind  of  coin. 

Fciggotj  is  a  bunch  of  parsley  (the  size  varies  of  course),  a 
bay-leaf,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme,  tied  up  closely.  When  any 
thing  beyond  this  is  required,  it  is  specified  in  the  artide. 

Farce. — This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chopped  meat,  fish, 
or  herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other  things  are  stuff^^  be- 
f<»e  being  cooked. 

FeuUletage, — Pufi-paste. 

Filets  Hingmms, — ^Inside  small  fillets. 

FinancUre, — An  expensive,  highly  flavoured,  mixed  ragout. 

Glacer  (to  glaze'). — To  reduce  a  sauce  by  means  of  ebullition 
to  a  consistency  equal  to  that  of  ice.  Well  made  glaze  adheres 
firmly  to  the  meat. 

Cfodiveau, — ^A  commcm  veal  forcemeat. 

Gras  (au), — This  signifies  that  the  article  specified  is  dressed 
with  meat  gravy. 

Gratiner, — To  crisp  and  obtain  a  grilled  taste. 

Grosses  Piices  de  Ponds. — There  are  in  cookery  two  very  dis- 
tmct  kinds  of  grosses  piices:  the  first  comprehends  substantiid 
ineces  for  removes,  &c.;  the  other  pieces  montieSf  or  ornaments: 
by  pieces  de  fonds  is  imjj^ed  all  dishes  in  pastry  that  form  one 
entire  dish,  whether  from  its  composition,  or  from  its  particular 
appearance  ;  as  for  example,  Cold  Pies,  Savoy  Cakes,  Briochesy 
Jaahas,  gateaux  de  Compiegne,  congh^fflesy  &c.;  whilst  the  pt^«9 
montieSf  or  ornamental  pastries,  are  more  considerable  in  number. 
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Hon  (Tflncrres.— Small  dishes  which  ore  serred  with  the  first 
course. 

Zarding-pin, — An  utensil  by  means  of  which  meat,  &c.,  is 
larded. 

Lardmre  (Jarder), — ^An  instroment  of  wood  or  steel  for  lard- 
ing meat. 

Lardont, — The  pieoes  into  which  bacon  and  other  things  are 
cut,  for  the  puri>08e  of  larding  meat,  &c.  &c. 

To  Lard,  is  when  you  put  the  bacon  through  the  meat.  Things 
larded  do  not  glaze  weU.  Every  thing  larded  on  the  top  or  sur- 
face is  called  pique, 

Madeleines. — Cakes  made  of  the  same  composition  as  pound- 
cakes. 

Mariner, — ^Is  said  of  meat  or  fish  when  put  in  oil  or  ylnegar, 
with  strong  herbs  to  preserve  it. 

Mark, — To  prepare  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed  in  a  stewing- 
pan. 

Mask, — Is  to  cover  a  dish  with  a  ragout  or  something  of  the 
sort. 

NourvTj  is  to  put  in  more  ham,  bacon,  butter,  &c. 

Noix  de  Veau. — The  leg  of  veal  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
fleshy  i>arts,  besides  the  middle  bone ;  the  larger  part,  to  whidh 
the  udder  is  attached  is  called  the  noix,  the  flat  part  under  it 
sous  noix,  the  side  part,  contre  noix,  &c.  The  petites  noix  are  in 
the  side  of  the  shoulder  of  veaL 

Paillasse, — ^A  grill  over  hot  cinders. 

Pain  de  beurre, — An  ounce,  or  an  oimce  and  a  half  of  butter, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  rolL 

Paner.-^To  sprinkle  meat  or  fish  which  is  dressed  on  the 
gridiron,  with  crumbs  of  bread  dipped  in  butter  and  eggs. 

Panures, — Every  thing  that  is  rolled  in,  or  strewed  with 
bread  crumbs. 

Parer,  is  freeing  the  meat  of  nerves,  skin,  and  all  unnecessary  fat. 

Paupiettes, — Shces  of  meat,  rather  broad,  to  be  rolled  up. 

Piqu^,  is  to  lard  "vnth  a  needle,  game,  fowls,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  meat. 

PoeU. — ^Almost  the  same  operation  as  braising,  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  what  is  poelez  must  be  underdone;  whereas  a 
braise  must  be  done  through. 

PuiU — ^A  well,  or  the  void  left  in  the  middle,  when  any  thing 
is  dished  round  as  a  crown. 

A  Puree  of  onions,  turnips,  mushrooms,  &c.,  is  a  pulpy  mash, 
or  sauce  of  the  vegetable  specified,  thinned  with  boiling  cream, 
or  gravy. 

Quenelles. — Meat  minced  or  potted,  as  queneUes  of  meat,  g^ame, 
fowls,  and  fish. 

Poux,  —  This  is  an  indispensable  article  in  cookery,  and 
serves  to  thicken  sauces;  the  brown  is  for  sauces  of  the  same 
colour,  and  the  colour  must  be  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  other- 
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wise  the  floor  will  bum  and  gi^e  it  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  sanoes 
become  spotted  with  black. 

Sabodere, — ^A  pewter  or  tin  vessel,  in  which  are  placed  the 
moulds  containing  the  substance  to  be  frozen. 

ScLsser. — To  stir  and  work  a  sauce  with  a  spoon. 

Sauce  tourn^e  and  veUmU  are  not  the  same,  nor  has  the  latter 
name  been  substituted  by  the  modems  for  the  former.  Sauce 
tommee  is  an  unfinished  sauce;  it  is  of  itself  a  basis  for  many 
other  white  sauces,  but  it  is  in  no  instance  served  alone  as  a 
sauce  with  any  entree  or  entremets.  VeUmt£  is  served  with  hashes 
of  chickens,  veal,  boudins  a  la  reine,  eminc^Sf  and  entrees  of  qtie- 
neOes^  &c. 

SauteZf  is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  raga&ty  by  shaking 
it  about. 

Singez. — To  dust  flour  from  the  dredging-box,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  moistened  in  order  to  be  dressed. 

Tamis  (^Tammt/), — ^An  instrument  to  strain  broth  and  sauces. 

Tendrons  (Veal),  are  found  near  the  extremity  of  the  ribs. 

Tourner, — ^To  stir  a  sauce  ;  also  to  pare  and  cut  roots,  vege- 
tables, &c,  neatly. 

Tourte, — A  pufi'-paste  pie. 

Vanner. — To  work  a  sauce  well  up  with  a  spoon,  by  lifting  it 
up  and  letting  it  falL 
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Fish  of  all  sorts  is  best  when  short,  thick,  well-made, 
bright  in  the  scales,  stiff  and  springy  to  the  touch,  the 
gills  of  a  fresh  red,  and  the  belly  not  flabby.  When 
the  grills  are  not  bright  and  fresh  red-coloured,  the  fish 
is  not  eatable.  Salmon,  carp,  tench,  barbel,  pike,  trout, 
whiting,  &€.,  when  the  eyes  are  simk,  the  fins  hanging, 
and  the  gills  grown  pale,  are  not  good. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  salmon  in  and  out 
of  season.  If  eaten  out  of  season  or  when  stale,  this 
fish  is  equally  unwholesome,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  mackarel.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  ex- 
cept in  frosty  weather,  fish  rarely  keeps  more  than  two 
or  three  days.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  in- 
testines from  fish,  which  is  meant  to  be  kept,  immediately 
after  they  are  caught.  This  rule  should  be  invariably 
followed  in  reference  to  whiting,  haddock,  perch,  &c. 
The  livers  of  these  fishes    contain  an  oil,  which,  in 
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warm  weather  especially,  imparts  a  rancid  and  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  fish.  Soles  should  never  he  salted. 
Mackarel,  herrings,  and  pilchards  cannot  he  too  soon 
dressed.  When  eaten  fresh  caught,  they  are  divested  of 
that  oily  taste  which  they  sometimes' acquire  when  they 
are  even  half  a  day  out  of  the  water.  It  may  also  he 
generally  remarked,  that  neither  a  carp  nor  a  red*mullet 
should  ever  be  boiled. 

TusBOT. — Choose  a  turhot  by  its  plumpness,  thick- 
ness, and  colour.  It  should  be  very  white,  fleshy,  and 
firm.  Observe  whether  its  surface  be  covered  with  a 
round,  swelling  gnan,  an  indication  of  its  fine  healthy 
condition.  The  moderate  or  even  smaller  size  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  very  large,  which  is  almost  always  dry, 
tasteless,  and  woolly.  To  be  good,  it  should  be  plump, 
and  the  belly  of  a  nne,  opaque,  light  cream-colour.  If 
of  a  blueish  cast,  like  water  tinged  with  milk,  or  thin, 
they  are  not  good.  A  turhot  ought  to  be  bled  near  the 
tail  as  soon  as  taken,  or  it  will  assume  a  red  tinge,  im-' 
pairing  its  appearance  not  only  in  the  market,  but  at 
table.  If  necessary,  turhot  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at  first,  if  lightly 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  carefully  hung  in  a  cold  place. 

Skatb. — The  best  skate  are  white  and  thick  ;  they 
should  be  kept  a  day  or  two  before  you  dress  them, 
otherwise  they  will  eat  tough.  The  sne  skate  is  the 
sweetest,  especially  if  large.  Skate  is  best  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  This  fish  may  be  eaten  eith^ 
boiled,  fried,  or  stewed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  fiish.  The  flavour 
and  fineness  of  the  skate  depend,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  locality  in  which  it  is  taken.  It  should  he 
broad  and  thick,  pnckly  on  the  back,  and  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  white.  On  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland,  there  is 
a  small  skate  caught  of  a  leaden  blue  colour,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  the  most  delicate  flavour.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  eat  skate  when  out  of  season. 

Oysters.' — There  are  in  England  various  species  of 
oysters.     The  goodness  of  oysters  depends,  in  a  g^at 
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measure,  on  the  grounds  or  sea-beds  from  which  they 
are  taken  ;  but  the  Colchester,  Pyfleet,  and  Chilford, 
are  generally  esteemed  superior  to  all  others,  being  white 
and  flat,  yet  the  others  may  be  made  to  possess  these 
qualities,  in  some  degree,  by  being  properly  fed.  The 
large  shelled  oysters  are  never  good,  for  even  when  £At- 
tened  they  have  a  strong  flavour.  The  best  oysters  in 
Ireland  are  the  Carlingford,  Burren,  and  Poldooday.  In 
France  the  best  are  foimd  at  Cancale,  Etretat,  and  Ma** 
rennes.  In  Belgium  the  best  are  fished  at  Ostend. 
When  alive  and  healthy,  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife, 
and  they  should  be  eaten  immediately  they  are  opened, 
or  the  flavour  will  be  lost.  Oysters  taken  on  muddy 
bottoms,  generally  imbibe  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  thin 
or  shrivelled  oysters  which  scarcely  fill  up  their  sheU,  are, 
for  the  most  part^  rank  and  ill-flavoured.  Oysters  taken 
in  rivers  where  the  waters  are  affected  by  copper  mines, 
are  poisonous.  This  fish  is  never  fit  to  be  eaten  if  the 
shells  become  open.  There  is  a  fine-flavoured,  delicate 
small  oyster  much  in  vogue  at  Genoa,  and  a  green  flnned 
oyster  at  Venice,  both  of  which  are  good.  The  Irish  and 
foreign  oysters  possess  a  fresh,  natural,  sea- water  flavour, 
generally  wanting  in  the  English  oyster,  which  is  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  too  much  feeding  and  washing.  We 
should  advise  all  amateurs  of  oysters  to  obtain  their 
supply  direct  from  the  boats  at  Billingsgate  before  they 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer. 

Eels  are  taken  both  in  fresh  water  and  the  sea.  The 
fresh-water  eels  are  the  best,  and  the  silver  eel  among 
these  should  always  be  preferred.  Buy  them,  if  possible, 
alive,  and  in  order  to  kill  them,  divide  the  spine  just  be- 
hind the  head  without  severing  it  from  the  body.  They 
will  die  almost  instantaneously.  The  freshness  of  the 
eel,  like  the  lobster,  is  known  Dy  the  vivacity  of  its  mo- 
tion, and  its  quality  by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The 
sOver  eel  is  the  best. 

The  Lino — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ling,  one 
of  the  finest  fishes  of  the  cod  tribe,  is  not  oftener 
brought  to  Billingsgate-market.  It  may  be  eaten  fresh 
or  salted,  and  will  well  bear  transport  fresh  in  the  win- 
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ter  season  from  Cornwall  to  London.  Like  the  cod,  the 
ling  has  a  fine  sound,  which  may  he  dressed  with  the 
fish  or  salted.  Ling  varies  in  colour  according  to  the 
bank  it  inhabits.  When  in  good  order,  the  ling  is 
thick  about  the  poll.  The  whiteness  of  the  liver  indi- 
cates the  good  condition  of  the  fish.  When  out  of  season 
the  liver  b  red. 

Sbcelts,  if  good,  have  a  fine  silvery  hue,  are  very 
firm,  and  have  a  refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly 
cut.  They  are  caught  in  the  Thames,  and  some  other 
large  rivers,  and  should  be  eaten  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  being  taken. 

'  Salmon. — If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a  fine  red  (the  giMs 
particularly),  the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff. 
When  just  killed,  there  is  a  whiteness  between  the  flakes, 
which  gives  great  firmness;  by  keeping,  this  melts 
down,  aud  the  fish  is  more  rich.  The  Thames  Salmon 
bears  the  highest  price;  that  caught  in  the  Severn  is  next 
in  goodness,  and  is  even  preferred  by  some.  Small  heads 
and  thick  in  the  neck  are  best.  Look  also  for  a  round- 
ness and  breadth  over  the  back,  and  thickness  down  to 
the  tail-fin.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  red  and 
dark-coloured. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and  have 
their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become  flabby  and 
bad.  They  are  both  a  sea  and  river  fish.  The  Thames 
produces  the  best.  They  are  in  season  from  January  to 
March,  and  from  July  to  September.  Flounders  differ 
much  in  quality.  There  is  a  flounder  with  scarlet  spots, 
a  very  good  fish  to  look  at,  but  which  is  coarse  and 
woolly  in  the  grain.  The  best  flounders  are  of  a  sober 
grayish  colour. 

Whitings. — Always  buy  whitings  fresh.  Having 
gutted  them,  you  can  keep  them  two  or  three  days  in 
a  cool  place  m  the  winter  months.  Never  purchase 
undeaned  whiting  unless  it  be  perfectly  fresh  out  of  the 
water.  The  firmness  of  the  body  and  nns  is  to  be  looked 
to,  as  in  herrings ;  their  high  season  is  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  they  may  be  had  a  great 
part  of  it.     Whiting  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of 
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fish,  and  is  so  light  that  physicians  reeommend  it  to  in- 
valids when  more  solid  nutriment  is  forbidden.  The 
largest  whiting  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  They  are  in  highest  season  from  Michael- 
mas to  February,  shortly  after  which  they  begin  to 
cast  their  spawn.  They  are  again  fit  for  the  table  by 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whiting  firom  the  codling, 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  fishmongers  have  an 
ugly  trick  of  substituting  the  one  for  the  other.  The  cod- 
ling, however,  has  a  beard,  while  the  whiting  is  smooth. 

Cod. — Cod,  skate,  maids,  and  thornback  should  be  in 
a  state  fit  to  crimp,  and  are  so  when  the  flesh  rises 
again  on  being  pressed  with  the  finger.  There  are  six- 
teen different  species  of  cod  taken  on  our  coasts ;  but 
the  most  esteemed  is  the  Dogger  Bank. 

This  fish  is  best  when  thick  towards  the  head,  with  a 
deep  pit  just  behind  it,  and  the  flesh  cuts  white  and  clear. 
The  nsh  should  be  perfectly  stiff.  This  affords  a  proof 
of  its  freshness,  and  of  its  eating  firm.  The  g^ls  should 
be  very  red,  and  the  eyes  fresh  and  bright;  when 
flabby  they  are  not  good.  Cod  is  invariably  good, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  dry,  and  frosty;  and  it  is  in 
primest  season  during  the  periods  London  fashionables 
dine  by  candle-light — namely,  from  November  to  March. 
The  larger  cod,  if  in  good  order,  are  generally  the 
firmest  and  best- flavoured  fish.  The  smaller  cod-fish 
are,  for  the  most  part,  flabby  and  watery,  though  these 
defects  may  be  in  a  measure  removed,  by  sprinkling  salt 
over  the  fish,  a  few  days  before  it  is  cooked. 

The  Stu&qeon  when  good,  must  have  a  fine  blue  in 
its  veins  and  gristle,  a  brown  or  yellowish  cast  in  these 
parts  denote  a  bad  fish;  if  kept  too  long  this  fish  has  a 
disagreeable  taint.  The  flesh  must  be  perfectly  white, 
and  must  cut  without  crumbling. 

It  is  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  that  the  caviare  is 
composed,  though  it  is  sometimes  made  of  the  spawn  of 
the  gray  carp,  or  the  hard  roe  of  the  gray  mullet. 

The  Haddock  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  cod, 
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bat  may  be  easily  distiDguished  by  the  black  spot  ojl 
each  shoulder.  It  is  a  superior  fish;  the  flesh  is  firm, 
and  of  a  snow-white  colour,  with  a  creamy  curd  be- 
tween the  flakes.  The  largest  haddocks  are  in  general 
the  best,  and  the  larger  size  keep  better  than  the  smaller 
ones.  The  finest  haddocks  are  taken  in  Dublin  Bay, 
and  off  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Haddocks 
of  all  kinds  may  be  ahnost  daily  obtained  of  Grove, 
Charing-Cross.  A  haddock  should  be  chosen  like  a  cod> 
by  the  thickness  and  depth  of  the  body,  and  fulness  at 
the  polL  The  freshness  of  a  haddock  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  redness  of  the  gills  and  brightness  of  the 

A  Sole  shotdd  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  aturbot. 
The  smallest  soles  are  of  the  sweetest  and  best  flavour  for 
flying.  If  you  wish  to  boil  your  fish,  choose  a  large  Dover 
or  Torbay  sole.   They  are  in  season  nearly  the  whole  year, 
but  are  best  at  Midsummer.     Soles  are  usually  skinned  on 
the  dark  side  only;  the  scales  on  the  white  side  should  be 
carefully  removed,  which  is  often  done  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  sometimes  omitted  altogether.     The  soles 
of  the  West  of  England  and  of  Ireland,   are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  sole  sent  to  the  London  market,  being  a 
much  richer  and  thicker  fish,  with  a  black  skin.     For 
invalids,  or  persons  of  a  delicate  stomach,  the  smaller 
and  whiter  sole,  is  preferable.     If  the  sole  come  to  mar- 
ket, gutted  and  packed,  by  land-carriage,   you  must 
judge  of  the  freshness  by  the  smell.     The  best  proof  of 
their  freshness,  however,  is  the  transparency  of  the  slime 
on  the  dark  side,  through  which  the  fine  scales  may  be 
easily  seen,   and  by  a  frothy  appearance  in  the  slime  on 
the  lower  side ;  but  this  fish,  if  gutted,  may  be  kept 
good  long  after  these  marks  have  disappeared. 

Sai^mon,  Haddock,  Whiting,  and  all  other  fish, 
whether  of  the  sea,  pond,  or  river,  may  be  judged  as  to 
fi-eshness,  by  the  red,  lively  colour  of  the  gills,  the 
brightness  of  the  eye,  the  clearness  and  regular  undis- 
turbed position  of  the  scales,  and  a  plumpness  of  body, 
amounting   to  stiffness.     A   dead  eye,  livid  gills,  and 
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flabby  condition  of  the  flesh,  are  sure  signs  that  the  fish 
is  stale. 

Lampreys. — The  sea  and  the  river  lamprey,  or  lam» 
pern,  are  easily  distinguishable  not  only  by  their  size, 
but  by  their  colour.  The  sea-lamprey  is  of  a  rusty, 
mottled  colour,  whilst  the  river-lamprey  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  common  eel,  or  a  shade  darker.  The  sea-lam- 
prey is  also  considerably  larger  than  the  river,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  whilst  the  river 
lamprey  seldom  exceeds  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
seldom  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound,  or  a  pound 
and  a  quarter.  River  lampreys  are  excellent,  either 
stewed,  potted,  or  in  pies.  Some  there  are  who  fry 
them,  but  they  are  generally  sent  up  from  Worcester  in 
a  prepared  sauce,  in  order  to  be  stewed,  which  is  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  eating  them.  They  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  more  agreeable  than  wholesome  food. 
Henry  I.  died  from  a  surfeit  of  them.  The  lamprey  is 
in  the  most  perfect  season  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

The  Red  Muixet. — This  fish  is  called  the  woodcock 
of  the  sea.     It  is  so  choice  in  its  food,  that  like  that 
bird,  it  is  cooked  without  drawing.     It  is  in  prime  sea- 
son during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  is  therefore  difHcult 
to  obtain  fresh.     When  the  red  mullet  is  first  taken  out 
of  the  water,  it  is  of  an  exquisite  rose-colour,  varying 
in  lighter  tints.     When   dead,  and  some  time   out   of 
water,  it  assumes  a  brownish  tinge  ;  as  it  becomes  more 
stale,  the  colour  grows  paler.     Redness  of  the  gills  is  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  fish,  a  criterion  of  freshness.     Red 
mallets  require  to  be  care^ly  packed.     If  pressed  on 
by  other  fish,  they  are  apt  to  burst.     They  should  be 
eaten,  if  possible,  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water ;  for  though  they  may  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome  on  the  following  day,  yet  their 
livers,  by  keeping,  will  have  become  soft,  and  will  no 
longer  have  that  exquisite  flavour  which  they  would 
have  possessed  if  dressed  on  the  day  they  were  taken, 
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PiLCHABDS. — The  pilchard  is  an  exquisite  fish  of  the 
herring  trihe.  It  is  somewhat  rounder  than  the  herring. 
The  portion  of  the  hack-fin,  too,  is  placed  more  forward 
in  the  pilchard.  The  criterion  of  freshness  is  the  same 
as  in  the  herring.  Richards  are  in  season  wheneTer 
they  are  to  he  met  with.  They  are  hest  when  hoiled 
with  their  scales  on  without  gutting. 

Whitebait  are  in  season  in  July,  Aug^t,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Plaice  and  Flounders. — To  be  good,  -should  be 
stiff,  and  have  a  full  eye.  The  plaice  is  best  when  the 
belly  has  a  blueish  cast. 

Herbings  AND  Mackabel  are  unfit  for  the  table 
when  faded,  wrinkled,  or  pliable  in  the  tail.  The  fresh- 
ness of  mackarel  may  be  ascertained  by  the  stifi&iess  of 
the  body,  and  the  prismatic  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 
When  they  are  out  of  condition,  they  have  got  what  is 
called  the  "  rogue's  mark,**  are  long  and  thin  made,  with 
a  sharp  belly,  wanting  in  fulness.  When  fresh,  the  sides 
and  belly  are  bright  and  silvery,  the  body  is  stiff,  and 
the  skin  devoid  of  wrinkle.  They  are  in  season  from 
June  till  November.  Their  gills  should  be  of  a  fine 
red,  and  their  eyes  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  should  be 
stiff  and  firm.  Herrings  should  not  be  too  frequently 
partaken  of  when  they  first  come  into  season.  They 
have  then  a  peculiar  richness,  which  even  affects  the 
stomach  of  the  strongest  fisherman.  The  freshness  of 
herrings  and  sprats  is  ascertained  by  the  brightness  of 
the  scales. 

A  Lobsteb  should  be  chosen  by  its  weight,  alertness, 
and  fresh  smell ;  by  the  tail,  which,  when  newly  caught 
will  be  stiff  and  springy,  and  the  firmness  of  its  sides.  The 
heaviest  are  the  best,  if  there  be  no  water  in  them.  K 
you  desire  a  cock  lobster,  select  that  which  has  a  narrow 
back  part  of  the  tail,  with  the  two  uppermost  fins  with- 
in. The  tail  should  be  hard  and  stiff  like  a  bone ;  the 
back  of  the  hen  is  soft,  and  is  invariably  broader  ;  her 
fins  are  also  soft.     Before  selecting,  carefully  smell  a 
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bbster.  If  stale,  it  may  be  easily  known  by  a  heavy, 
muggy  smell.  Crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps  may  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  Always  choose  the  largest 
and  heaviest  crab  you  can  find.  These  shell-fish,  if 
kept  more  than  one  day,  will  become  bad.  The  colomr 
of  stale  shell-fish  fades,  becoming  blackish  *and  dark  if 
naturally  red.  They  also  when  stale  become  pliable 
in  their  claws  and  joints. 

John  Dobt. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best  fishes  in 
the  sea.  They  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  They  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  twelve  pounds,  but  the  greater 
proportion  are  not  half  that  size.  The  larger  dory  are 
in  best  season  from  September  to  Christmas,  but  are 
good  eating  at  all  times.  They  keep  well,  but  should 
be  gutted,  otherwise  the  flesh  acquires  an  unpleasant 
taste.  Over  the  collar-bones  and  about  the  head  of  this 
fish  the  choicest  morsels  are  to  be  found.  Larger  dories  are 
best  boiled — ^the  smaller  ones  may  be  fried.  The  flesh 
IS  of  a  fine,  dear  white  when  dressed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  covering  the  fins,  which  is  of  a  brownish 
colour. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  BOIMNG  AND 

SERVING  FISH. 

To  MAKS  Fish  firmeb  in  boiling,  put  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  every  gallon  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fish  is  boiled. 

To  KESP  Fish  hot  fob  Table. — Do  not  leave  it  in 
the  water  a  moment  after  it  is  done,  but  take  it  out  and 
lay  the  fish-plate  into  a  large  hot  dish,  and  place  it  across 
me  fish-kettle.  Now  dip  a  cloth  into  boiling  water,  and 
with  it  envelope  the  fish,  placing  a  cover  over  it.  When 
the  fish  is  called  for,  remove  the  cloth  and  replace  it  in 
die  kettle,  the  water  in  which  should  be  boilings  for  a 
moment,  that  it  may  be  quite  hot. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Venison  should  be  thick  and  firm  in  the  fat,  and  the 
lean  pure.  The  age  of  the  deer,  as  well  as  hares 
and  rabbits,  is  known  by  the  clefts  and  claws  being  close 
and  smooth  in  the  young  animal. 

Try  the  haunches  or  shoulders,  under  the  bones  that 
come  out,  with  the  finger  or  knife,  and  as  the  scent  is 
sweet  or  rank,  it  is  new  or  stale;  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  the  sides  in  the  fleshy  parts  ;  if  tainted,  they  will 
look  green  in  some  places,  or  more  than  ordinarily 
black. 

Few  people  like  venison  when  it  has  much  of  the 
kaut  gout. 

The  buck-yenison  begins  in  May,  and  is  in  high  sea* 
son  till  Allhallows-day:  the  doe  from  Michaelmas  to  the 
end  of  December,  or  sometimes  to  the  end  of  January. 

Meat. — The  best  joints  of  the  best  meat  cost  most 
money  at  first,  but  are  most  economical.  All  stale 
meat  may  be  known  by  the  eyes  being  sunk,  the  kidney 
tainted,  and  the  flesh  white.  All  provisions  should  be 
bought  with  ready  money;  or  the  bills  settled  weekly. 
This  will  effect  a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
housekeeper,  • 

How  to  choose  Beef. — The  finest  ox-beef  may  be 
known  from  having  a  smooth  open  grain,  an  agreeable 
carnation  colour,  delicately  marbled  with  streaks  of  fat,  the 
flesh  should  look  red,  and  the  suet  white;  and  if  young, 
it  will  be  tender,  and  of  an  oily  smoothness.  The  co- 
lour of  the  fat  should  be  rather  white  than  yellow.  Yel- 
low fat  indicates  that  the  beast  has  been  fed  on  oil-cake. 
Cow-beef  is  not  so  open  in  its  grain,  nor  is  the  red  of  so 
pleasant  a  colour,  but  the  fat  is  much  whiter.  It  may 
be  also  distinguished  by  the  udder,  when  dressed  on  the 
whole  or  in  quarters.  You  may  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  young,  by  making  an  impression  on  the  lean  with 
your  finger,  which  mark,  if  young,  will  soon  disappear. 
The  sweetest  and  best-flavoured  beef  is  that  of  the  small 
Scotch  bullock,   when  fed  on  English  pasture,   or  the 
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short-horned  little  Devon.     Northampton,  and  Leices- 
tershire beef  is  large,  but  the  flavour  is  not  fine. 

Bull -beef  should  never  be  purchased,  being  clammy, 
rank,  and  more  closely  grained  than  other  beef.  The 
colour  is  a  dusky  red,  and  the  flesh  tough  in  pinching. 
The  fat  is  rank,  skinny,  and  hard. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. — Mutton  is  not  good  under  three 
years'  old;  younger  it  is  turgid  and  pale.  The  best  is 
above  five,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  got  in  the  market  of 
that  age.  The  black-faced,  or  short  sheep,  are  best  for 
the  table,  though  more  depends  on  the  pasture  than  on 
the  breed. 

Mutton  fed  on  mountains  and  downs,  where  the  herb- 
age is  short  and  fine,  is  better  than  that  fed  on  rich 
pasture.  Always  therefore  choose  the  Dartmoor,  the 
small  Welsh,  the  South  Down,  or  Scotch  Highland 
mutton.  Some  of  the  largest  and  fattest  sheep  are  pro- 
duced in  Leicestershire,  and  the  marshes  of  Kent,  but 
the  smaller  mutton  is  to  be  preferred.  The  flesh  of  the 
wether  should  always  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  ewe. 
Hill  wether  mutton,  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  is  far 
the  best,  whether  for  boiling  or  roasting.  Choose  it  short 
in  the  shank,  thick  in  the  thigh,  and  of  a  pure,  healthy, 
brownish  red,  with  the  flesh  marbled. 

Pinch  the  flesh  with  your  fingers;  if  it  regains  its 
former  state  in  a  short  time,  the  mutton  is  young,  but 
otherwise  it  is  old,  and  the  fat  will  be  clammy  and 
fibrous.  If  it  be  ram  mutton,  the  flavour  of  which  is 
disagreeable  and  strong,  the  grain  will  be  close,  the  lean 
tough,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour;  it  will  not  rise  when 
(Hoched,  and  the  fat  will  be  spongy.  The  test  of  ex- 
eellence  in  this  meat  is,  that  it  does  not  fly  from  the  knife 
when  cut,  but  rather  closes  upon  it.  Carefully  observe 
the  vein  in  the  neck  of  mutton  or  lamb,  if  it  look 
niddy  or  blueish,  the  meat  is  fresh  ;  but  if  yellowish,  is 
decaying,  and  if  green,  completely  tainted.  The  hind- 
tearter  may  be  judged  of  from  the  kidney  and  knuckle. 
8  you  find  a  faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  or  the  knuckle 
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is  unusually  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  That  mutton  and 
lamb  will  always  prove  the  best^  the  legs  and  shoulders 
of  which  are  short-shanked. 

In  the  choice  of  lamb,  observe  the  eye,  which  should 
be  bright  and  full ;  if  it  be  sunk  and  wrinkled,  the  meat 
is  stale. 

Grass-lamb  comes  into  season  in  April  or  May,  and 
continues  till  August.  House -lamb  may  be  nad  in 
great  towns  almost  all  the  year,  but  is  in  highest  perfec- 
tion in  December  and  January. 

Veal. — The  whitest  veal  m  England  is  not  the  most 
juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  frequent  bleeding.  The 
French  veal  of  Pantoise  is  finer  than  the  English.  The 
whiteness  is  produced  by  feeding  the  animal  on  milk 
and  biscuits.  The  calf  is  there  brought  to  market  in  a 
covered  van. 

Veal  should  be  fat,  and  white,  and  young:  the  mode 
of  feeding  is  of  great  importance.  Examine  the  kidney^ 
the  state  of  which  will  show  the  feeding  and  condition 
of  all  animals. 

Veal,  when  stale,  generally  becomes  flabby  and 
clammy.  The  flesh  of  the  cow-calf  is  not  of  so  bright 
a  red,  nor  so  firmly  g^rained  as  that  of  the  bull-CAlf, 
neither  is  the  fat  so  much  curdled.  The  shoulder  may 
be  known  by  the  vein  in  it,  which,  if  it  be  not  of  a 
bright  red,  is  siu^y  stale,  and  if  any  green  spots  appear 
about  it,  totally  unfit  for  use.  Should  the  neck  or 
breast  appear  yeUowish  at  the  upper  end,  or  the  sweet- 
bread chunmy,  it  is  not  good.  In  the  choice  of  this 
meat,  one  of  the  best  indications  is  that  the  kidney  be 
covered  with  a  white  dense  fat. 

The  loin  may  be  known  by  smelling  under  the  kidney^ 
which  always  taints  first,  and  becomes  putrescent,  and 
the  fat  in  that  case  loses  its  firm  consistence.  The  leg 
may  be  known  by  the  joint,  which  if  it  be  limp,  and  the 
flesh  clammy,  with  green  or  yellow  spots,  is  unfit  for 
use. 

The  head,  if  new  and  sweety  must  have  the  eye? 
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plump  and  liyely^  but  if  they  are  sunk  or  wrinkled,  it  is 
not  TOod« 

This  rule  applies  also  to  the  head  of  the  sheep  or 
lamb.  The  greatest  quantity  of  veal  consumed  in  Lon- 
don is  brought  firom  Essex,  which  may  be  called  the 
Pantoiseoi  England. 

Pork. — A  thin  rind  is  a  good  indication  in  all  pork  ; 
a  tluck,  tough  one,  not  easily  impressed  with  the  nnger, 
is  a  sign  of  age. 

When  you  purchase  a  leg,  a  hand,  or  a  spring,  take 
eniecial  care  that  the  flesh  is  cool  and  smooth  ;  for,  if 
otnerwise,  it  is  certainly  stale  ;  but  particularly  put  your 
finger  under  the  bone  that  comes  out,  and  if  the  flesh 
be  tainted,  you  will  immediately  discover  it  by  smelling 
to  your  finger.  The  lean  of  young  pork  will  break  on 
being  pinched.  Measly  pork  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  sound  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels.  London  is 
supplied  with  the  best  pork  by  the  dairy  farms  in 
ELssex. 

When  you  purchase »  sucking-pig,  remember  that  the 
benrow,  or  sow,  is  better  than  the  boar,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  tender.  Smell  carefully 
at  the  belly,  and  examine  about  the  tail,  and  if  it  has  no 
disagreeable,  nor  any  yellow  and  green  spots  in  those 
parts,  the  pig  is  as  good  as  you  could  desire,  but  you 
will  in  general  find  mat  the  snort  thick  necks  are  the 
best. 

Bacon  and  Ham. — Observe  whether  the  smeU  be 
firesh,  and  see  that  the  fat  and  lean  be  clear  and  not 
streaked  with  yellow. 

In  marketing  tot  bacon,  observe  also  whether  the  fat 
feeb  oily,  appears  white,  and  does  not  crumble,  and  that 
the  flesh  bears  a  good  colour,  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
bone,  in  which  case  only  the  bacon  is  good.  The  best 
bacon  comes  from  Hampshire,  but  much  sold  as  Hamp- 
shire is  Buckinghamshire  and  Lrish  bacon.  The  bacon 
of  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucestershire  is  good. 
With  respect  to  hams,  you  should  select  one  with  a 
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short  sbank,  and  try  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  which 
thrust  into  the  flesh  as  near  the  pope's  eye  as  possible. 
If  it  come  out  only  a  little  smeared,  and  smells  well, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  ham  is  good ;  but  if  it  be 
daubed,  and  have  a  fetid  smell,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 
When  freshly  cured,  and  not  over  salted,  a  ham  may  be 
trimmed  and  wrapped  in  a  coarse  paste,  and  will  be 
found  more  juicy  and  of  finer  flavour  baked  than  boiled. 
York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Gloucestershire 
are  famous  for  their  hams,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
hams  now  sold  as  Yorkshire  are  Irish. 

The  Strasbourg  bacon  is  highly  smoked,  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  but  excessively  dear.  It  may  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  Italian  oil  shops,  where  the  Bayonne  and 
Westphalia  hams  can  also  be  purchased.  The  latter  are 
now  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  may  be  purchased 
so  low  as  eightpence  per  pound,  but  they  are  no  longer 
prepared  with  the  care  and  perfection  bestowed  on  them 
when  they  were  sold  at  fourteenpence  per  pound.  Por- 
tuguese hams  have  also  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
English  markets,  and  though  of  an  ungraceful  and  awk- 
ward shape,  are  yet  of  good  colour  and  flavour.  Bacon 
should  always  be  tivice  salted,  and  patiently  rubbed  both 
times. — All  meat  salted  in  pieces  and  packed  must  be 
fully  covered  with  the  brine.  As  to  the  manner  of 
boiling  foreign  hams  see  postea,  Foreign  cookery, 

POULTRY. 

A  Hen. — It  may  generally  be  remarked  that  barn- 
door fowls  ar6  preferable  to  tnose  fed  in  coops.  Much 
experience  and  observation  are  requisite  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  freshness  and  goodness  of  fowls.  Any 
appearance  of  greenness  about  the  rump  is  a  sure  sign 
of  putrescency.  The  Poland  breed  of  fowls  is  the 
largest.  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and  Epping  in  Essex,  are 
alike  famed  for  good  poultry.  Bethnal  Green  and  Mile 
End  fatten  much  poultry  tor  Leadenhall-market,  but  it 
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i .  inferior  to  barn-door  fowl.  Good  fowls  are  short,  plump, 
broad  in  the  breast  and  thick  in  the  rump.  A  hen  is  old  if 
her  legs  and  comb  be  rough,  but  young  if  they  are  smooth. 
You  may  also  judge  of  the  freshness  by  her  vent,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cock.  Young  poultry  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pellucid  appearance  and  peculiar  feel 
of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  flexibility  of  the  breast-bone. 
Many  poulterers,  aware  of  this,  take  care  to  break  the 
breast  bone  of  every  fowl  they  expose  for  sale.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  the  Poularde  of  France,  from 
Mans  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  is  superior  to  any 
English  fowl  whatever. 

Geese. — The  feet  and  biU  of  a  young  goose  are 
yellow ;  they  turn  red  as  the  bird  grows  old^  It  has  but 
few  hairs  on  the  feet.  When  old,  however,  the  feet  be- 
come hairy.  If  fresh,  the  feet  are  supple  ;  but  if  stale, 
dry  and  s^fll  Great  quantities  of  geese  come  to  London 
from  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Buckingamshire,  &c.  In 
France  the  greatest  number  are  reared  in  the  Gironde. 
The  quantity  of  geese  reared  in  France  is  almost  incre- 
dible. The  minister,  Chaptal,  states  that  120,000  des- 
tined to  be  fattened  were  annually  sold  in  the  market  of 
Toulouse  alone. 

Wnj)  Ducks. — The  wild  ducks  fix)m  the  coast — those 
feeding  on  what  they  can  get  from  the  salt  water 
and  the  lands  contiguous,  are  often  tough  and  fishy, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  found  tender,  but  not 
quite  free  from  the  fishy  flavour.  These  are  the  birds 
which,  with  widgeons  and  teal,  are  hawked  about  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  sold  sometimes  at  from  eighteen- 
pence  to  half-a-crown  a  couple,  according  to  the  powers 
of  eloquence  of  the  vendor,  and  the  powers  of  gullibility 
of  the  purchaser,  who  can  generally,  if  he  has  any  ex- 
perience, obtain  them  for  one  half  the  price  at  first  de- 
manded. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  ducks,  those  with  red 
legs  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

The  best  wild  ducks  are  those  from  the  fens  of  lin- 
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colnshire,  taken  by  decoys.  The  same  species  is  found 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  They  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  at  the  Roman  tables  about  Christmas  time. 
They  are  wholly  free  from  rankness  and  a  fishy  taste, 
and  are  of  a  fine  rich  gamey  flavour.  Wild  ducks  are 
to  be  purchased,  when  in  season,  at  the  shops  of  all  the 
respectable  poulterers  in  London,  and  at  a  yery  reason- 
able price. 

The  widgeon,  which  is  a  smaller  bird  of  the  duck 
species,  is  not  so  good  as  the  wild  duck.  It  is  coarse, 
often  fishy,  rank,  and  rough,  and  is  not  fit  to  appear  at  a 
dinner  of  any  pretension,  except  in  the  form  of  a  truffled 
8aut6. 

The  teal,  the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  is  much  superior, 
and  forms  a  recherche  roast  even  among  the  most  diffi* 
cult  to  please  of  the  knights  of  the  dinner  table.  Teal 
and  widgeon  are  supple-footed  when  fresh,  but  stiff  and 
dry-footed  when  stale.  If  fat,  they  are  thick  and  hard 
on  the  belly,  and  lean  if  thin  and  soft. 

Tame  Ducks. — A  tame  duck — and  the  remark  applies 
also  to  a  wild  duck — when  fat  and  yoimg,  is  thick  and 
hard  on  the  belly,  and  is  old  when  lean  and  iMn. 
When  fresh,  the  foot  is  pliable,  but  dry,  if  stale.  Ob- 
serve, that  the  foot  of  the  best  wild  duck  is  red — and  of 
the  great  majority  of  wild  ducks,  reddish — and  that  it  is 
less  than  that  of  a  tame  duck. 

A  Partridoe. — Partridges  when  young,  have  yel- 
lowish and  dark-coloiu^d  bills.  This  bird  taints  first  in 
the  crop,  therefore  you  should  open  its  bill  and  smell ; 
next  examine  the  bill,  legs,  and  vent;  if  the  bill  be 
white,  and  the  legs  have  a  blueish  cast,  the  bird  is  old  ; 
but  if  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  yellow,  it  is  young. 
If  the  vent  be  fast,  it  is  new ;  but  stale,  if  open  and 
green.  In  France,  the  red-legged  partridge  is  the  most 
esteemed ;  but  all  partridges  in  that  country  are  inferi<»' 
to  the  English.  They  are  dry  and  flavourless,  and  want 
the  juice  and  succulence  of  the  English  game. 

A  Snife  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood- 
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cock  ;  but  the  snipe  when  fresh  is  fat  in  the  side,  under 
the  wing,  and  feels  thick  in  the  vent. 

Thb  Tubkey. — The  legs  of  a  cock  turkey  should  be 
black  and  smooth,  its  spurs  short,  the  feet  limber,  and 
the  eyes  lively  ;  but  if  the  eyes  are  sunk  and  the  feet 
dry,  the  bird  is  stale.  The  hen  is  chosen  in  the  same 
maimer,  only  observe,  that  if  she  is  with  egg,  the  vent 
will  be  soft  and  open,  but  if  not,  dose  and  hard. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  has  the  reputation  of  breedmg 
the  finest  turkeys.  They  are  in  season  from  November 
to  March,  at  which  period  they  are  succeeded  by  turkey 
poults.  The  number  of  turkeys  and  fowls  produced  in 
France  is  much  greater,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
fflze  and  superficial  extent  of  the  country,  than  in  Eng- 
land. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  according  to  Chap- 
tal,  minister  of  the  interior,  the  capital  embarked  in  the 
poultry  trade,  amounted  to  51,600,000  francs. 

A  Rabbit  has  long  rough  claws,  and  gray  hairs  in- 
termixed with  its  wool  if  it  be  old  ;  but  when  young, 
the  wool  and  claws  are  smooth.  If  stale  it  is  supple, 
and  the  flesh  blueish,  with  a  kind  of  dime  upon  it  ;  but 
if  fresh  it  will  be  8ti£P,  and  the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

A  ELabe  and  Levebet  are  thus  chosen ;  if  the  claws 
of  a  hare  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the  division  in  the  lip 
spread  much,  and  the  ears  appear  dry  and  tough,  and 
the  bones  hard,  it  is  old;  but  if  the  claws  are  sharp  and 
smooth,  the  division  in  the  lip  not  greatly  spread,  and 
the  ears  will  easily  tear,  it  is  young.  If  f^h  killed, 
the  flesh  of  both  will  be  white  and  stiff  ;  but  if  stale, 
supple  and  blackish  in  many  places.  To  discover  a  true 
leveiet,  feel  near  the  foot  on  its  fore  leg,  and  if  you  find 
there  a  knob,  or  small  bony  protuberance,  it  is  a  real 
leveret,  but  if  destitute  of  this,  it  must  be  a  hare. 

The  Bustabd. — This  dainty  bird  is  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  turkey. 

The  Heathcock  and  Hen  when  young  have  smooth 
legs  and  bills,  which  become  rough  wnen  old.  You  may 
judge  of  their  freshness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do 
with  the  pheasant. 
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The  Wheatear.— This  delicate  bird  is  fresh,  if  it 
has  a  limber-foot  and  fat  rump :  otherwise  it  is  stale. 

The  Pheasant. — A  young  cock-pheasant  has  dubbed 
spurs,  but  if  old,  the  spurs  will  be  sharp  and  small.  If 
the  vent  be  fast,  the  bird  is  &esh,  but  if  it  be  open  and 
flabby,  stale.  If  a  hen,  and  young,  the  legs  will  be 
smooth,  and  her  flesh  of  a  fine  grain;  but  if  old,  her  legs 
will  be  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  hairy,  when  pulled. 

Pheasants  and  heath-poults  are  fresh  when  their  feet 
are  limber,  and  their  vents  are  white  and  stiff ;  but  are 
stale  when  they  are  dry-footed,  have  green  vents,  and 
will  peel,  if  touched  hard. 

Pigeons  when  they  grow  red-legged  are  old,  and 
are  stale  when  their  vents  are  flabby  and  g^een.  If 
fresh,  they  will  be  limber-footed,  and  feel  fat  in  the 
vent. 

By  this  rule  you  may  judge  of  all  kinds  of  doves, 
fieldfares,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  plovers,  larks,  &c. 

The  Woodcock,  if  stale,  will  be  dry-footed ;  and  if 
bad,  its  nose  will  be  moist ;  but  if  new  and  fat,  it  will 
be  limber-footed,  thick,  and  hard« 

A  Capon  is  known  by  a  short  and  pale  comb,  a  thick 
xwnp  and  belly,  and  a  fat  vein  on  the  side  of  the  breast ; 
when  young,  the  spurs  wiU  be  short  and  blunt,  and  the 
legs  smooth ;  and  if  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  close  and 
hard ;  but  if  stale,  loose ;  which  last  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  cocks  and  hens. 

A  Cock  when  young,  has  short  and. dubbed  spur% 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  spurs  of  old  cocks 
may  be  scraped  so  as  to  deceive  any  but  a  very  accxu^ate 
observer.  If  fresh  his  vent  will  be  hard  and  close  ;  but 
you  cannot  be  too  particular  in  observing  the  spurs,  as 
the  market  people  frequently  scrape  them. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  EGGS,  BUTTEB,  AND  CHEESE, 

Eggs. — Hold  the  great  end  of  the  egg  to  your 
tongue  ;  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new  ;  if  cold,  had  ;  and 
8o  in  proportion  to  the  heat  or  cold  is  the  goodness  of 
the  egg.  Another  way  to  know  is  to  put  the  egg  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  the  fresher  the  egg,  the  sooner  it 
will  fall  to  the  hottom  ;  if  rotten,  it  Mall  swim  at  the 
top.  This  is  a  sure  way  not  to  he  deceived.  The  best 
way  to  keep  eggs  is  in  bran  or  meal,  turning  them  fre- 
quently ;  some,  however,  place  the  small  end  downwards 
in  fine  wood-ashes :  to  keep  them  for  a  long  period  they 
may  be  buried  in  salt,  which  it  is  said  will  preserve  them 
in  almost  any  climate. 

BuTTEK. — When  you  buy  butter,  trust  not  to  that 
which  may  be  good  in  external  appearance,  but  try  in 
the  middle,  and  if  your  smeU  and  taste  be  good,  you 
cannot  be  deceived. 

Cheese. — If  old  cheese  be  rough-coated,  rugged,  or 
dry  at  top,  beware  of  little  worms  called  hoppers,  and 
also  of  mites,  a  still  smaller  animal  If  it  be  full  of 
holes,  moist,  or  spongy,  hoppers  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  it.  If  any  crack  or  any  soft  and  perished  place 
appear  on  the  outside,  examine  into  its  depth,  for  the 
greater  part  may  be  hidden  within.  Cheese  is  to  be 
chosen  by  its  moist  smooth  coat.  A  fat  cheese,  if  of 
much  size,  has  generally  rounded  edges,  and  the  sides 
are  swelled  out  more  or  less ;  although  excessive  sweUing 
out  of  the  sides  is  not  a  good  sign  ;  neither  is  an  ele- 
vation of  the  top  desirable.  A  poor  cheese  has  usually 
keen  edges,  and  the  sides  are  straight.  Fat  cheese  may 
also  be  known  by  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb :  if  it  soon  becomes  smooth  and 
soft,  melting  as  it  were  on  the  finger  by  the  animal  heat, 
it  is  fat ;  but  if  it  remains  tough  and  crumbly,  it  is  not 
rich  nor  of  prime  quality*  No  cheese  should  be  chosen 
which  has  the  surface  much  swelled,  such  swelling  being 
an  indication  of  its  containing  holes  and  being  badly 
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made,  and  that  it  has  most  probably  also  an  mipleasant 
smell  and  taste.  Besides  these  indications,  no  cheese 
should  be  purchased  without  being  both  tasted  and 
smelled. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ENGLISH  SOUPS 
AND  BROTHS,  AND  DIRECTIONS   CON- 
CERNING THEM. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  no  receipts  are  given  for 
French  soups,  but  the  receipts  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  English  soups  and  broths.  The  basis  of  all 
soup,  and  indeed  of  all  broth,  except  mutton,  should  be 
juicy  young  beef,  and  pure  soft;  water.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  trimmings  and  the  bones  of  fresh 
meat,  the  necks  of  poultry,  the  liquor  in  which  a  joint 
has  been  boiled,  and  the  shank-bones  of  mutton,  are  ex- 
cellent additions  to  the  stock-pot,  and  should  be  reserved 
for  it.  As  soup  is  the  food  of  childhood  and  old  age,  it 
should  be  restorative  and  nourishing.  The  great  de- 
fect of  English  soups  is,  not  the  want  of  meat,  but  the 
want  of  a  proper  boiling  or  concoction.  This  radical 
fault  is  vilely  but  vainly  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the 
excessive  use  of  seasoning  and  herbs.  The  following 
elementary  rules  for  making  nourishing  broth,  are  from 
the  French  of  Parmentier : 

I.  Sound,  healthful,  fresh  viands. 
II.  Vessels  of  earthenware  in  preference  to  those  of 
metal,  as  a  less  degree  of  heat  keeps  them  boil- 
ing ;  and  once  heated,  a  few  hot  cinders  wiU 
maintain  that  slight  degree  of  ebullition  which  is 
wanted. 

III.  Double  the  weight  of  water  to  that  of  the  meat 

used. 

IV.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  facilitate 

the  separation  of  the  blood  and  slime  that  co- 
agulates under  the  form  of  scum. 
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y.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  such  a  degree  of 

heat  as  will  ihrow  off  the  whole  scum. 
YI.  A  lower,  hut  an  equal  temperature,  that  the  soup 
may  simmer  gently  till  the  substances  employe^ 
whether  nutritive,  colouring,  or  flavouring,  are 
perfectly  combined  with  the  water,  according  to 
their  several  degrees  of  solubility. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  all  the  uten- 
ols  clean.  Pots,  saucepans,  and  stewpans,  should  be 
well  tinned,  especially  for  soups  and  gravies,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  a  long  time  upon  the  fire.  Whatever 
is  boiled  in  a  brass  or  copper  pot,  should  be  taken  out 
while  it  is  hot ;  if  left  to  cool,  it  would  have  a  disagree- 
able taste,  and  be  very  unwholesome.  Aa  a,  convincing 
pro<^  of  this,  if  the  liquor  that  any  kind  of  meat  is 
boiled  in  remains  in  the  pot  till  the  next  day,  the  fat  at 
the  top  will  be  quite  green,  and  the  liquor  of  course  very 
pernicious.  Iron  pots,  saucepans,  &c.,  are  the  most 
wholesome,  but  they  spoil  the  colour  of  many  articles  of 
cookery,  therefore  are  not  much  used  :  they  are  usefal 
for  any  thing  that  would  not  be  discoloured.  Pots  lined 
with  earthenware  are  certainly  preferable  to  any  other 
kind,  but  they  are  very  expensive. 

Let  the  broth  you  use  for  soups,  and  that  for  gravies, 
be  kept  separate  ;  because  the  broth  of  the  stock-pot, 
being  required  for  white  as  well  as  brown  sauces,  should 
not  be  coloured ;  whilst  that  for  soups,  unless  they  be 
white  soups,  should  always  be  made  brown,  li^  how- 
ever, you  have  more  coloured  broth  than  you  require 
for  soup,  you  may  apply  it  to  making  brown  gravies. 

An  excellent  stock-pot  may  be  produced  with  all  the 
bones  you  can  collect,  carcasses,  and  the  under  or  daw- 
legs  of  poultry  or  game  : — all  bones  and  parings,  in 
short,  of  flesh  and  fowl.  Put  them  into  a  large  pipkin 
with  water  ;  or  if  you  have  the  liquor  in  which  beef,  or 
mutton,  or  veal,  has  been  boiled,  use  it  in  preference. 
To  this  you  may  add,  if  you  have  it,  a  few  ladlefuls  of 
the  water  in  which  a  ham  has  been  boiled,  first  skimming 
off  the  fat.     With  the  bones,  put  a  bunch  of  leeks,  a 
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bunch  of  green  celery,  an  onion  ynth  three  cloves  stuck 
into  it,  a  couple  of  carrots,  a  turnip,  a  bit  of  parsnip, 
some  salt,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  and  two  or  three  sheep's 
melts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  will  also  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  stock,  and  indeed  of  all  rich  soups. 
Let  the  whole  stew  simmer  very  slowly  during  seven  or 
eight  hours,  keeping  it  closely  covered  all  the  while. 
Season  it  with  a  little  salt.  When  reduced  to  a  good 
consommee,  and  you  are  satisfied  with  its  flavour,  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  for  use. 

This  broth,  if  required,  may  be  used  for  making 
white  soups. 

All  soups  should  be  closely  covered  during  their  boil- 
ing, by  which  the  heat  will  be  very  much  economised. 
There  may  be,  however,  occasionally  some  deviations 
firom  this  course,  which  must  depend  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  cook.  In  making  soups  and  broths,  stale  as  well 
as  fat  meat  should  be  avoided  ;  the  first  will  impart  an 
ill  taste,  and  the  last  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
waste. 

Of  the  kinds  that  will  keep  are  brown  soup,  hare 
soup,  soup  of  game  of  any  kind,  giblet  soup,  and  gene- 
rally all  soups  made  of  the  meat  of  animals  of  mature 
growth.  Soups  into  which  vegetables  and  young  meats 
enter  in  any  quantity,  are  best  when  fresh  made,  as  these 
things  have  a  strong  tendency  to  ferment.  This  also 
applies  to  veal  and  fish  soups.  This  tendency  may  be 
partly  checked  by  boiling  them  up,  or  changing  the 
vessels. 

The  best  meat  soups  are,  beyond  question,  those 
which  are  made  from  the  lean  alone,  without  much,  if 
any,  fat. 

In  making  peas  -  soup  with  dry  peas,  soft  water 
should  be  used ;  with  green  peas,  hard  water,  which 
contributes  to  the  preservation  of  their  colour. 

The  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  soups  by 
boiling,  varies  ;  but,  in  general,  from  four  to  six  hours 
will  be  necessary  ;  six  hours  or  more  may,  sometimes, 
be  too  much. 
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A  soup  should  never  be  permitted  to  grow  cold  in  the 
▼essel  in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  If  not  immediately 
wanted,  it  should  be  poured  out  into  a  clean  pan ;  one 
made  of  stoneware  is  the  best,  as  neither  salt  nor  acids 
will  act  upon  it^  a  consideration  of  essential  importance 
in  all  cookeiy.  While  cooling,  the  soup  should  not  be 
coYcred  over ;  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  to  cover  soup 
afier  it  is  cold,  except  with  a  hair-sieve.  It  facilitates 
the  operation,  if  meat  for  soup  or  gravy  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  about  half  a  pound  each  ;  and  improves  both 
the  flavour  and  colour,  if  the  meat,  onions,  and  carrots 
be  stewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup-pot  or  digester,  be- 
fore the  water  is  added  to  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

To  this  previous  drawing  out  of  the  juices  without 
much  or  any  water,  much  of  the  superiority  of  French 
soups  is  to  be  attributed.  Some  French  cooks,  to  re- 
gulate the  flavour  of  soups  more  exactly,  boil  the 
roots,  herbs,  and  vegetables  separately  to  a  mash,  and 
then  squeeze  them  and  add  the  juice,  till  the  desired 
flavour  is  obtained. 

As  long  boUing  is  necessary  to  make  good  soup,  par- 
ticularly where  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
virtues  of  butchers'  meat  are  to  be  extracted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  more  water  from  time  to  time  as  it 
boils  away  ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time,  it  will  be  best  to 
add  the  water  boiling,  or,  at  least,  very  hot  to  the  soup. 
In  the  addition  of  herbs,  other  vegetables  or  condiments, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  in  such  quantities 
that  no  one  may  predominate,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  celery  or  onion,  it  is  desired,  that  there 
should  be  a  predominancy  of  a  particular  flavour. 

As  celeiy  is  bo  generally  used  to  flavour  soups,  the 
cook  should  know  that^  when  the  root  is  scarce,  the  seeds 
bruised  and  added  to  the  soup  a  few  minutes  only  be- 
fore it  is  served  up,  will  flavour  it  well ;  indeed,  the 
seeds  will  be  generally  found  superior  to  the  root  for  the 
purpose  of  flavouring.  Boiling  the  seeds,  however,  for  a 
long  time,  will  dissipate  their  essential  oil  on  which 
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their  flayour  chiefij  depends.  This  observation  applies 
with  eqoal  force  to  ail  the  spices,  the  long  boiling  of 
which,  in  open  vessels,  must  necessarilj  dissipate  their 
oils  in  which  their  good  qualities  reside  :  indeed,  some- 
times a  few  drops  of  their  essential  oil,  as  of  cinnamon 
or  cassia,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  spice  itself.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  horse-radish  root,  a  very 
wholesome  condiment,  and  not  so  often  employed  in 
soups  and  other  cookexy  as  it  deserves  to  be.  This  root 
may  be  used  in  pea-soup ;  the  best  way  is  to  cut  it 
into  small  shavings,  and  boil  it  for  a  short  time  with  the 
soup,  just  before  it  is  ready  to  be  served  up. 

The  boiling  of  poultry  and  game  in  the  stock-pot,  is 
a  practice  very  common  abroad.  When  stewed  enough 
to  be  tender,  they  should  be  served  immediately  with  a 
good  sauce. 

In  regard  to  Broths  some  of  the  general  directions 
concerning  boiling  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  observations  on  the  preparation  of 
soups.  Broth  may  be  made  from  the  coarsest  pieces  of 
meat  and  of  any  strength,  by  adapting  the  water  to  the 
quantity  of  meat,  and  by  sufficient  boiling.  To  make 
the  broth  good  the  meat  should  be  always  boiled  till  it  is 
tender  and  will  separate  without  difficulty  from  the 
bones.  In  every  case,  as  well  of  broth  as  of  soup,  in 
order  to  obtain  them  with  the  least  boiling,  and  conse- 
quently most  economically,  the  meat  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  the  bones,  if  large,  broken,  and  the  joints, 
such  as  those  in  a  neck  of  mutton,  separated,  unless  the 
meat  be  wanted  to  be  served  up  with  the  broth  or  other- 
wise as  a  whole  joint.  It  is  also  most  advisable  to  use 
plenty  of  water,  and  to  let  it  escape  during  the  boiling : 
the  virtues  of  the  meat  will  be  thus  most  eflFectually  ob- 
tained. Broths  as  well  as  soups  should  be  frequently 
skimmed  during  their  boiling. 

For  economical  purposes  broth  is  generally  thickened 
with  oatmeal,  and  sometimes  milk  is  added  to  it ;  but  a 
more  desirable  method  is  to  thicken  it  with  rice  flour, 
which,  after  having  passed  through  a  lawn  sieve,  should 
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be  mixed  well  with  the  ingredients  required  for  flayour- 
ing  the  soup.  Particular  care  should  he  taken  that  the 
vermicelli,  macaroni,  and  other  pastes  used  for  soups  be 
firesh,  for  by  keeping  they  imbibe  an  unpleasant,  musty 
fiayour,  which  will  communicate  itself  to  the  soups,  &c. 

Broths  are  flayoured  with  yarious  things :  parsley  is 
one  of  the  most  common  ;  leeks,  onions,  petals  of  mari- 
gold-flowers,  and  thyme  haye  also  their  adyocates  :  salt 
is  of  course  indispensable. 

If  a  broth  be  set  by  to  cool  after  being  made  before  it 
is  wanted,  it  should  not  be  covered  during  its  cooUng; 
when  cold,  to  make  it  more  delicate,  the  fat  should  be 
carefoUy  taken  off. 

When  soups  or  gravies  are  required  to  be  very  richj 
the  meat  should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  or  sauce-pan,  with  a  piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom, 
and  herbs  at  the  top  of  the  meat ;  and  set  it  on  the  fire, 
without  water,  to  draw  the  gravy  ;  stir  it  well  with  a 
fork,  to  prevent  it  burning  ;  then  add  water  or  broth, 
according  to  the  strength  you  wish  to  have  it.  Any 
bones  of  roast  meat  broken  to  pieces  and  stewed  with  it 
is  a  great  improvement. 

"When  soups  are  served  with  meats  in  them,  or  savoury 
force  balls,  as  mutton  broth,  ox-tail,  giblet,  mock  turtle, 
&c.y  be  careful  to  serve  both  the  fish  and  the  meat 
equally,  and  not  to  give  one  guest  an  undue  portion  of 
the  meat,  and  another  an  undue  portion  of  the  soup. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  this  purpose  is  by  pressing  the 
ladle  down  to  the  bottom,  stirring  the  ingredients  toge- 
ther, and  then  filling  the  plates  as  they  are  brought  in 
succession. 

A  clear  jelly  of  cow-heels  is  very  useful  to  keep  in 
the  house,  being  a  great  improvement  to  soups  and 
gravies.  Truffles  and  morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces, 
and  give  them  a  fine  flavour.  Wash  half  an  ounce  of 
each  carefully,  then  simmer  them  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
and  add  them  with  the  liquor  to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c., 
till  tender. 

F  2 
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If  xichness  or  greater  consistencj  is  wanted,  a  good 
lump  of  butter  mixed  with  flour  and  boiled  in  the  soup, 
will  giye  it  both  these  qualities. 

Green  peas  intended  for  soup  require  hard  water  to 
boil  them  in ;  but  old  peas  are  best  m  soft  water. 

Take  care  all  the  greens  and  herbs  used  in  soups  are 
well  washed,  picked  dean,  and  supplied  in  just  propor- 
tions, so  that  no  one  herb  may  be  predominant.  It  is 
best  not  to  cut  the  thjme  with  the  other  herbs,  but  put 
a  sprig  into  the  pot ;  the  leaves  of  thjme  are  so  hard 
that  it  is  generally  disapproved  of ;  a  sprig  put  into  the 
broth  produces  the  same  flavour.  The  elegance  of  all 
dear  grawy  brown  soups  consists  in  transparency^  united 
with  richness  and  flavour ;  of  white  soups,  and  flsh  and 
vegetable  soups,  in  the  goodness  of  the  desired  colour, 
and  in  fulness  on  the  palate. 

Soup  may  be  made  in  an  infinity  of  ways.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  .combinations  of  meat,  game,  fish,  herbs, 
roots,  spices,  and  mucilage,  with  water  ;  but  the  basis  of 
the  best  soup,  where  expense  is  no  object,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  beef — fresh,  full  of  juices,  young,  succulent,  and 
not  too  fat — the  lean  parts  of  an  equally  fattened 
animal.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  English  soup  is  that 
there  is  too  much  bad  wine  and  too  little  good  meat  in 
their  constitution.  Soups  in  general  require  about  five 
hours'  boiling. 

Soup  that  is  put  by  for  use  should  not  be  covered 
over,  particularly  while  hot,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour  in  one 
day. 

When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy  meat  being  spoilt 
before  it  be  wanted,  season  well  and  fry  it  lightly,  which 
will  preserve  it  two  or  three  days  longer ;  but  the  gravy 
is  best  when  the  juices  are  fre^h. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a  tea-cupful  of  flour 
and  water  mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in,  will  take  it 
off^. 

Jjong  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour  of 
the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed  for 
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soups  and  gravies  ;  and  thejr  are  best  if  made  the  day 
before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat  is  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs, 
roots,  &c.,  with  butter,  than  when  water  is  put  to  the 
meat  at  first ;  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn  from  the 
meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the  water  is  put 
to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gravies,  &c.,  iiiat 
have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong  boil  a 
turnip  with  them,  if  for  sauce  ;  this  will  make  them 
mild.  Onions  for  improving  the  colour  or  thickening 
broth,  soups,  &c.,  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  by  re- 
moving the  outer  skin  and  drying  them  gradually  in  the 
oyen,  flattening  them  in  the  shape  of  Norfolk  biffins, 
and  giving  a  high  colour  to  them.  A  quarter  of  one  of 
these  onions  is  sufficient  for  a  tureen  of  soup. 

Broth  is  the  essence  and  foundation  of  all  cookery. 
Among  our  neighbours,  the  French,  the  broth-pot  may 
be  said  to  be  the  substratum  of  the  cookery  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  To  them  it  yields  a  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  Any  parings,  or  trimmings  of 
meat,  will  serve  to  make  the  first  broth,  provided  the 
scum  and  fat  be  carefully  removed.  If  this  be  not  sedu- 
lously attended  to,  the  Inroth  vrill  be  too  highly  coloured 
to  mix  with  the  sauce.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  charged 
with  the  stock-pots,  should  skim  them  slowly  over  a 
gentle  fire,  adding  at  intervals  a  little  cold  water,  that 
the  scum  may  rise  more  copiously.  Broth  should  always 
be  in  the  larder  of  a  good  kitdien,  as  it  is  perpetually 
required  for    sauces,    braises,   soups,   consommes y  and 


Beef  Juice. — Butter  the  bottom  of  your  stew-pan, 
put  into  it  layers  of  fat  bacon,  cut  four  large  onions  in 
nalyes,  and  lay  the  fiat  part  over  the  bacon,  take  a  few 
good  slices  of  beef,  with  any  trimmings,  or  carcasses  of 
K>wl  or  game,  put  these  on  as  in  the  veal  gravy,  add  two 
ladlefuls  of  beef  stock,  place  it  over  a  gentle  fire  to 
sweat,  to  get  all  the  gravy  out  of  the  beef,  and  when  the 
1»oth  is  reduced,  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat ;  let  it 
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stew  gently  on  a  slow  fire,  till  the  gravy  (or  glaze)  i^ 
of  a  light  hrown  colour.  Take  up  a  little  on  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  if  it  rolls  between  the  fingers 
without  sticking  to  them,  fill  the  stew'pan  with  boiHng^ 
beef  stock,  throw  in  a  large  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  a  little  salt,  and  peppercorns,  giye  it  Bve  or  six 
hours'  boiling,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  put  into  it  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  with  a  little  cold  stock  to  clarify. 

Common  Bixf  Stock,  called  by  the  French,  Grani> 
Boun4iiON. — Wash  and  clean  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef,  break 
the  bone  in  one  or  two  places,  and  any  trimmings  you 
may  have  of  meat,  game,  or  poultry,  such  as  the  heads, 
necks,  gizzards,  feet,  &c.,  and  fill  the  pot  three  parts 
fiill  of  cold  water,  place  it  by  the  side,  or  oyer  a  slow 
fire,  watch  and  stir  it  up  well  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
moment  it  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  carefully.  If  this 
broth  is  not  clear  and  bright,  the  other  broths  and  sauces 
will  be  spoiled,  add  cold  water  to  make  the  remaining 
scum  rise,  and  skim  again.  When  all  the  scum  has  been 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  broth  quite  clear,  put  in 
a  carrot  or  two,  one  or  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery, 
two  leeks,  and  four  onions,  one  to  be  stuck  with  five  cloves; 
throw  in  a  handful  (not  too  large)  of  salt,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  meat.  Skim  away  all  the  fat,  and 
strain  the  broth  through  a  double  sDk  sieve  into  a  clean 
and  dry  stone-pan,  and  place  it  in  the  coldest  place  you 
have.  This  first  broth  serves  to  moisten  all  the  omer 
broths,  soups,  and  sauces:  stew  no  longer  than  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  done  to  eat,  and  you  will  obtain 
excellent  broth,  without  depriving  it  of  its  nutritious 
quality. 

You  may  lay  the  beef  in  a  braizing  pan,  pour  over  it 
some  of  the  broth  to  keep  it  hot  till  it  is  wanted. 

BiiOND  DE  Veau  (Brown  Essence  of  Veal). — 
B«^tter  thoroughly  the  bottom  of  a  middle-sized  stew* 
pan,  lay  in  it  some  lean  ham,  a  fowl,  an  under  nut  rump, 
and  knuckle  of  veal,  removing  the  bone  firom  the  end ; 
then  add  three  ladlefuls  of  beef  stock,  two^  carrots,  and 
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fcwo  onions.  Cover  the  stew-pan,  and  place  it  over  a 
quick  fire,  and  when  the  essence  is  falling  to  a  glaze, 
pierce  the  meats  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  that  all  the 
gravy  may  rmi  out,  set  it  again  on  the  fire  to  draw  out 
the  whole  of  the  juice,  and  when  the  glaze  becomes  of  St 
fine  red  colour,  and  if  it  rolls  between  the  fingers  with- 
out sticking  to  them,  fill  it  up  with '  beef  stock,  set  it  to 
boil  slowly  for  four  hours  at  the  comer  of  the  stove,  that 
it  may  become  very  clear,  then  strain  it  through  a  nap- 
kin into  a  basin.  The  blond  de  veau  is  useful  to  colour 
soups,  and  to  work  the  brown  sauces.  It  is  also  used 
for  the  roasts,  and  to  moisten  various  entries. 

REAii  Turtle  Soup. — This  soup  is  generally*  ob- 
tained ready  prepared,  either  from  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
Liverpool ;  the  Bush  Inn,  at  Bristol,  kept  by  Mr. 
Weekes;  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street ;  Xays,  in  Aldersgate-street ;  or  the  London 
Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill.  Latterly,  Mr.  Gunter  ad- 
vertises jars,  ready  prepared,  in  the  Brazil  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  some  who  prefer  the  Liverpool  me- 
thod of  preparing  it,  while  others  relish  the  Bristol. 
There  are  few  who  will  attempt  -  to  make  this  soup  at 
home,  but  as  this  is  a  cookery  book  for  all — for  cooks 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large — it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
g^ve  two  receipts,  the  first  the  production  of  the  cele- 
brated Careme. 

Some  years  ago  the  great  emporium  of  turtle  was  at 
Ifr.  Bleaden's,  the  King's  Head,  in  the  Poultry,  from 
whence  supplies  were  sent  all  over  London.  The  weight 
of  a  turtle  varies  from  30  to  500,  or  600  lbs. ;  and  the 
price  from  28.  6d,  to  5s,  per  lb.  The  cooking  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  a  professed  artist,  whose  fee  is  from 
one  to  two  g^neas.  Some  epicures  of  note  have  been 
known  to  prefer  it  cut  into  steaks  and  broiled,  to  be 
eaten  with  melted  butter,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  juice 
of  a  Seville  orange,  and  these  gourmands  say  that  the 
flesh  thus  simply  dressed  retains  more  of  its  true  flavour 
than  when  made  into  callipash  and  callipee. 

Turtle  generally  arrives  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
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or  the  beginning  of  June,  Aough,  from  the  uncertainties 
of  a  sea-Ycnrage,  no  exact  period  for  its  first  appearance 
can  be  fixed.  In  the  year  1814,  it  was  so  unusually  late^ 
that  at  the  magnificent  banquet  given  in  Guildhall  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  there  was  no  turtle  to  be  had. 

This  soup  is,  says  Car^me,  the  most  lengthened  in  its 
details  of  any  that  are  known;  **  the  compo^tion  of  its 
seasoning  claims  an  able  hand  and  a  strong  memory : 
die  palate  of  the  cook  who  executes  it  should  be  yery 
fine ;  none  of  the  ingredients  should  predominate,  not 
eyen  the  Cayenne  or  allspice,  which  &e  English  cooks 
inconsiderately  employ." 

First  part  of  the  Operation. — The  day  before  serving, 
tie  the  turtle  by  the  hinder  fins  with  a  strong  cord,  and 
suspend  him;  cut  off  the  head,  and  let  him  bleed  through- 
out the  night ;  early  the  next  day  commence  by  opening 
the  two  shells,  pressing  the  blade  of  a  knife  all  round 
the  under  shell,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  touch  the  intestines; 
then  throw  out  all  the  water  it  contains.  There  are 
some  who  remove  carefully  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the 
genital  parts,  but  this  operation  is  useless.  All  the  in- 
testines should  be  thrown  away,  but  be  careful  to  remove 
all  the  fat  that  can  be  found  on  them.  Then  raise  one 
of  the  members  with  all  the  flesh  which  attaches  it  to 
the  large  shell,  and  so  proceed  with  the  other  thref ;  cut 
off  the  flesh  near  to  the  joints  of  the  large  bones  :  in 
these  you  will  find  flesh  like  a  nut  of  veal  trimmed,  of 
which  different  entries  are  made;  the  under  nut  re* 
sembles  the  first,  and  is  also  made  use  of  for  entrees. 

Second  part  of  the  Operation, — For  a  turtle  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  himdred  pounds,  cut  up  two 
large  legs  of  vesJ,  also  some  lean  ham  in  slices,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  stew-p«i,  buttered,  then  put 
in  the  veal,  eight  fowls,  four  carrots,  four  large  onions, 
and  beef-stock  to  moisten  only  the  surface  of  the  meat ; 
set  the  pan  over  a  quick  fire,  and  let  the  reduction  pro* 
ceed  slowly  that  the  glaze  may  become  of  a  fine  light 
colour,  then  fill  the  pan  up  with  beef-stock,  and  let  it 
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boil;  strain  and  thicken  it  afterwards  with  a  roux  slightly 
coloured,  to  obtain  an  Espagnol,  or  a  sauce  somewhat 
thick.  Whilst  this  sauce  is  boiling,  place  the  flesh  of  the 
turtle  not  required  for  an  entree  (except  the  fins  and 
shells),  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  slightly  buttered, 
and  sweat  them  with  a  little  stock  upon  a  very  slow  fire, 
that  they  may  simmer  only  for  three  to  four  hours,  so  as 
to  obtain  an  essence;  then  get  the  largest  pan  possible, 
as  ihe  turbot  kettle,  &c.,  and  fill  it  three  parts  full  of 
boiling  water,  throw  in  the  four  fins,  then  the  two  large 
shells;  if  they  cannot  be  covered  entirely,  be  careful  to* 
tani  them  so  as  to  take  off  all  the  scales  that  are  on  the 
shells;  when  the  scales  can  be  detached,  take  them  off,  as 
also  b31  the  smaller  ones  found  on  the  fins  and  head:  this 
finished,  replace  the  turtle  in  boiling  water  for  three  or 
four  hours,  skimming  it  perfectly,  observing  from  time 
to  time  if  the  flesh  of  the  fins  is  done  enough  to  take 
up;  when  the  flesh  of  the  shell  separates  from  the  bones, 
take  them  up  and  lay  them  to  cool  on  a  baking-sheet. 

2%ird  part  of  the  Operation, — Whilst  the  meat  is 
boiling,  set  over  the  fire  a  seasoning  thus  prepared :  put  in 
a  stew-pan  half  di  the  nut  of  a  ham  cut  in  large  dice,  with 
four  carrots,  four  onions,  four  pottles  of  mushrooms  cut 
in  slices,  one  pound  of  butter,  twenty  anchovies  washed, 
a  small  handful  of  whole  parsley,  about  half  of  that 
quantity  of  thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  rosemary,  savory, 
ten  bay-leaves,  a  good  pinch  of  cloves,  as  much  Cayenne 
pepper,  allspice,  mace,  long  pepper,  white  pepper,  and 
two  ladlefuls  of  consommS  ;  simmer  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire  for  three  hours,  after  which  rub  the  whole 
through  a  tammy,  and  set  it  away  in  a  bain  Marie  stew- 
pan. 

fourth  part  of  the  Operation. — Now  strain  the  es- 
sence of  the  turtle  through  a  tammy,  reduce  it  separately 
to  a  strcHig  glaze;  at  length,  when  the  flesh,  the  fins, 
the  head,  and  shells  are  cold,  remove  all  the  flesh  and 
cat  it  in  small  squares  one  inch  wide,  trimming  them 
neatly,  and  removing  all  the  fleshy  particles  from  them : 
thus  prepared,  boil  the  tnrde  in  eight  bottles  of  dry  Ma- 
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deira  tnne  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  turn  it  into  the 
laige  pan  containing  the  Espagnol  perfectly  clarified  and 
passed  through  a  tammy;  add  three-fourths  of  the  sea- 
soning passed  as  a  purSe,  let  it  hoil  for  ten  minutes; 
taste  it  to  he  certain  of  its  flavour  :  if  necessary,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  purecy  acting  very  cautiously,  as 
no  particular  thing  should  predominate  on  the  palate. 
Add  fifty  small  eggs  thus  prepared :  pound  six  yolks  of 
eggs  hoiled  hard,  mix  salt  and  fine  pepper,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  three  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little  h^chamel; 
Jbrm  this  into  halls  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  poach  them  in 
hoiling  consomme,  and  put  them  in  the  soup ;  after  hoil- 
ing  a  minute,  divide  the  soup  in  basins,  large  enough  to 
hold  sufficient  for  &om  twelve  to  fifteen  persons  ;  observe 
to  put  in  each  of  the  basins  equal  portions  of  the  meat, 
eggs,  and  fat  of  the  turtle;  quenelles  of  fowl,  and 
mushrooms  (very  white)  may  be  added.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  soup,  mark  off  at  die  same  time  the 
Espagnol,  the  dressing  of  the  turtle,  and  the  seasoning, 
80  that  the  three  great  operations  should  proceed  toge- 
ther, and  thus  be  finished  more  promptly,  for  all  these 
details  require  much  care  and  time :  it  is  an  awkward 
affair  to  make  this  soup  on  the  same  day  as  a  lare^e 
dinner.  This  soup  has  ^been  served  clear,  ly  drawilg 
down  a  g^ood  blond  de  veau,  then  the  essence  of  the 
seasoning,  and  reducing  the  stock  from  the  turtle  ;  then 
pass  off  the  meats  in  the  Madeira  wine,  and  having 
boiled  it  half  an  hour,  add  the  Madeira  to  the  bhnd  de 
veaUy  mixed  with  the  essence  and  the  stock  of  the  turtle, 
adding  the  flesh  of  a  lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  four  whites 
of  eggs  to  clarify  it,  and  runnin?  it  through  a  napkin : 
but  the  soup  thickened  is  far  preferable. 

TuKTUs  Soup,  No.  2. — If  you  wish  to  make  turtle 
soup  with  Jess  difficulty,  cut  off  the  head  the  preceding 
day.  In  the  morning  open  the  turtle  :  this  is  done  by 
leaning  heavy  with  your  knife  on  the  shell  of  the  animal  s 
back,  whilst  you  cut  it  off  all  round.  Turn  it  upright 
on  its  end,  that  all  the  water,  &c.,  may  run  out.  Then 
put  tk^  fl^9h  off  alon^  the  spine,  with  your  knife  sloped 
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toWards  the  bones,  for  fear  of  tonching  the  gall,  which 
sometimes  might  escape  your  eye.  When  you  have  ob- 
tained all  the  flesh  that  is  about  the  members,  wash  them 
dean,  and  let  them  drain.  Have  ready  a  large  vessel 
full  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire,  put  in  the  shells,  and 
when  you  perceive  they  come  off  easily,  take  them  out 
of  the  water,  and  prick  all  the  shells  of  the  back,  belly, 
fins,  head,  &c.  Boil  the  back  and  belly  till  you  can 
take  off  the  bones,  without,  however,  allowing  the  soflker 
parts  to  be  sufficiently  done,  as  they  must  boil  again  in 
the  sauce.  When  these  latter  come  off  easily,  lay  them 
on  earthem  dishes  singly,  for  fear  they  should  stick  to- 
gether, and  put  them  to  cool.  Keep  the  liquor  in  which 
you  have  blanched  the  softer  parts,  and  let  the  bones 
stew  thoroughly  in  it,  as  this  liquor  must  be  used  to 
moisten  all  the  sauces. 

All  the  flesh  of  the  interior  parts,  the  four  legs  and 
head,  must  be  sweated  in  the  following  manner  :  Lay 
a  few  slices  of  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  stew- 
pan.  Lay  over  the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  veal, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  turtle,  and  over  the  veal  the 
inside  flesh  of  the  turtle,  and  the  members  over  the 
whole.  Then  partly  moisten  it  with  the  water  in  which 
you  are  boiling  the  shell,  and  sweat  it  thoroughly.  You 
can  ascertain  if  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done  by  thrust- 
ing your  knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  meat.  If  no 
blood  issue,  moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which 
the  bones,  &c.,  have  been  boiling;  put  in  a  large  bunch 
of  all  such  sweet  herbs  as  are  used  in  the  cooking  of  a 
turtle:  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion 
stuck  with  six  cloves.  Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  done. 
With  respect  to  the  members,  probe  them  to  see  whether 
they  are  done,  and  when  done,  drain  and  send  them  to 
ihe  larder,  as  they  are  to  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  sauce  is  absolutely  completed. 

When  the  flesh  is  also  completely  done,  drain  it 
through  a  sUk  sieve  ^  m^e  a  white  thickening  very  thin, 
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§ot  turtle  soup  must  not  be  much  ihickened  $  when  the 
flour  is  sufficientij  done  on  a  slow  fire,  and  has  a  good 
ooloury  moisten  it  with  the  liquor,  and  turn  this  sauce 
orer  the  fire  till  it  boils. 

Ascertain  that  the  sauce  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin,  and  then  put  the  stew-pan  on  the  side  of  the  stoye, 
and  skim  off  all  the  white  scum,  and  all  the  fat  and  oil 
that  rises  on  the  surfiue  of  the  sauce.  Bj  this  time  all 
the  softer  parts  will  be  cold  enough ;  cut  them  abont  an 
inch  or  two  square,  without  waste,  throw  the  whole  into 
tins  sauce,  which  may  simmer  gentlj.  Then  try  them 
f^ain,  for  if  done  enough,  they  are  not  to  be  kept  on 
the  foe  any  longer.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  and  froth. 
Take  all  the  leaves  of  the  herbs  from  the  stock,  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter.  Let  this  simmer  on  a  slow  fire  till  they 
are  quite  melted,  then  pour  in  one  bottle  of  good  Ma- 
deira wine,  adding  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  let  this  boil 
gently  for  one  hour.  'VVhen  done,  rub  this  through  a 
tammy,  and  put  it  into  the  sauce.  Let  this  boil  till  the 
white  scum  ceases  to  rise ;  then  take  with  a  skimmer  all 
the  bits  of  turtle  out  of  the  sauce,  and  put  them  in  a  dean 
stew-pan  ;  when  you  have  all  out,  pour  the  sauce  oyer 
^  bits  of  turtle  through  a  tanuny,  and  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Make  some  quenelles  a  tortue  (turtle  quenelles),  which 
bang  substitutes  for  eggs,  do  not  require  to  be  very 
delicate.  They  are  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  out  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  about  one 
pound,  scrape  off  all  the  meat  without  leaving  any 
sinews  or  fat,  and  soak  in  milk  about  the  same  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread.  When  the  bread  is  well  soakeo, 
squeeze  it,  and  put  it  into  a  mortar  with  the  veal,  a  small 
quantity  of  calFs  udder,  a  little  butter,  the  yolks  of 
niur  eggs  boiled  hard,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
spices,  and  pound  the  whole  very  fine.  Then  thicken 
the  mixture  with  two  whole  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  an- 
other. 
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Next  try  ibis  farce  or  stuffing  in  boiling  hot  water,  to 
ascertain  its  consistency.  If  you  find  it  too  thin,  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  poach  it  in  salt  and  boiling  water, 
and  when  very  hard,  drain  on  a  sieve,  and  put  it  into 
the  turtle. 

Before  you  send  up,  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  into 
the  soup.  The  fins  may  be  served  as  a  plat  d*entreey  or 
side  dish,  with  a  little  turtle  sauce  ;  if  not,  on  the  fol* 
lowing  day  you  may  warm  the  turtle  in  the  hot  water 
bath,  and  serve  the  members  entire  with  a  matelotte 
sauce,  garnished  with  mushrooms,  cocks'-combs,  que- 
neUes,  &c.  When  either  lemon-juice  or  Cayenne  pepper 
have  been  introduced,  no  boiling  must  take  place.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  turtle  prepared  the  day 
before  it  is  used,  is  generally  preferred,  the  flavour  being 
more  uniform. 

Be  particular,  when  you  dress  a  very  large  turtle,  to 
preserve  the  green  fat  (be  cautious  not  to  strive  after  a  very 
brown  colour,  as  the  natural  green  of  the  fish  is  preferred 
by  every  epicure  and  true  connoisseur)  in  a  separate  stew-^ 
pan,  and  likewise  when  the  turtle  is  entirely  done,  to  have 
as  many  tureens  as  you  mean  to  serve  each  time.  You 
cannot  put  the  whole  in  a  large  vessel,  for  many  reasons  : 
first,  it  will  be  long  in  cooling ;  secondly,  when  you  take 
some  out  it  will  break  the  rest  into  fragments.  If  you 
warm  in  a  hot  water  bath,  the  turtle  wQl  always  retain 
the  same  taste;  but  if  you  boil  it  often,  it  becomes  strong, 
and  loses  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 

N.B.— -It  is  not  the  fashion  to  serve  eggs  with  turtle, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  they  are  pre- 
feired. 

Some  people  require  besides,  turtle  fricandeaux,  fri- 
cassees,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  veaL 

Levsket  soup. — Cut  up  two  young  leverets  as  for  a 
civet,  pass  them  gently  in  a  stew-pan  containing  half  a 
pound  of  thin  bacon  cut  in  dice,  with  four  ounces  of 
batter  clarified;  when  again  cold,  mix  two  spoonfuls  of 
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floor,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  four  ladlefuls  of 
consomme,  also  a  large  bunch  of  parsley  seasoned  with 
a  little  thyme,  basil,  maijoram,  savory,  and  bay-leaf,  a 
pottle  of  mushrooms  whole,  two  large  onions,  a  pinch  of 
Cayenne,  two  cloves,  a  little  mace  and  pepper;  when  it 
boils,  set  the  stew-pan  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  simmer 
gently,  and  skim  it  perfectly;  when  the  meat  is  done, 
drain  it  on  a  baking-sheet,  trimming  off  the  bones  that 
extend  beyond  the  flesh,  arrange  them  with  the  bacon  in 
a  stew-pan,  and  squeeze  the  sauce  through  a  tammy  upon, 
them.  It  should  not  be  too  salt,  but  of  a  good  flavour. 
This  soup  has  some  analogy  to  the  turtle. 

ENGLISH  SOUPS. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. — Make  a  good  brown  stock  of 
veal  and  beef  the  day  before  you  want  your  soup,  in  which 
should  be  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery,  mace,  cloves, 
and  peppercorns  well  strained.  When  cold  take  off  the  £sit. 
Take  a  calfs  head  with  the  skin  on,  to  be  well  scalded 
until  near  simmering,  and  washed  well — cut  it  up  into 
small  pieces  off  the  bones,  then  put  in  bones  and  meat 
to  your  stock,  and  boil  all  gently  for  two  hours,  then 
clean  the  meat  off  the  bones  and  take  them  out ;  thicken 
with  flour  and  water,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  two 
table-spoonfiils  of  Dr.  Kitchener *s  sauce,  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira  or  sheny,  season  with  Cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 
Make  your  egg  balls  and  force-meat  baUs  the  size  of  a 
pigeou*s  egg,  and  let  all  boil  up  together  ten  minutes. 
(This  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks.) 

Spring  Soup.-— Take  carrots,  turnips,  heads  of 
celery,  and  small  onions,  cut  into  the  shape  of  olives, 
blanch  them,  in  winter;  but  in  summer,  fry  them  with  a 
little  butter,  and  put  them  to  boil  in  clear  broth  with  a 
little  sugar.  Put  the  soup  in  the  comer  of  the  stove  to 
skim  away  all  the  butter.  Have  ready  the  green  tops  of 
asparagus  and  French  beans  cut  into  lozenges,  which 
have  been  boiled  separately  in  water  very  green,  put 
them  into  the  soup,  when  you  send  up,  with  slices  of 
crust  of  bread  cut  of  t^e  size  of  a  penny,  and  soaked 
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separately  in  a  little  broth;  if  you  have  any  peai^,  yon 
may  put  in  some  likewise,  to  boil  with  the  soup. 

Gard£Ner*s  Soup;  or,  a  la  Jardiniere. — This  is, 
like  all  other  Spring  soups,  only  add  leaves  of  sorrel  and 
lettuce,  without  the  stalks.  Vegetable  soups  are  in 
general  very  wholesome,  and  have  always  the  same 
taste.  The  cutting  of  the  vegetables  forms  the  only 
variety. 

Rice  Soup,  white. — Instead  of  the  broth  of  common 
soup,  take  either  stock-broth,  or  the  liquor  in  which  a 
knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled,  and  proceed  with  the 
rice  in  the  manner  indicated  for  brown  rice  soup.  When 
the  rice  is  done,  pour  in  gradually  a  pint  of  good  milk 
boiled.  Season  to  your  taste.  When  the  soup  is  taken 
firom  the  fire,  and  its  temperatm^e  a  little  reduced,  stir  in 
a  liaison  made  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with 
a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Cabbage  Soup. — This  is  not  only  a  cheap  soup 
for  a  family,  but  good  and  wholesome.  It  affords,  besides, 
an  excellent  and  substantial  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Put  into  a  two-gallon  pipkin  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
scrag  end  of  neck  of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  the  best 
streaked  bacon,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pig's  or  bullock's 
liver,  and  two  sheep's  melts.  Fill  the  pipkin  two-thirds 
full  of  cold  water.  When  boiled  and  skimmed,  add  a 
large  cabbage,  or  two  smaller  ones,  cleaned  and  split  into 
quarters,  but  not  divided,  a  couple  of  carrots  cut  iato 
rats,  a  bunch  of  leeks  also  cut  small,  two  potatoes,  an 
onion  with  three  cloves,  and  a  clove  of  garlic.  Let  the 
whole  boil  very  gently  during  three  hours.  When  it 
has  boiled  two  hours  add  any  seasoning  that  may  be  re- 
quisite, and  also  a  burnt  crust  of  bread  in  a  small  net, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  when  the  soup  is  done. 
Take  up  the  bacon  and  other  meat,  and  put  it  into  a 
dish.  Cover  it  with  the  cabbage  well  drained,  leaving, 
however,  sufficient  cabbage  in  the  soup.  Put  some 
crusts  into  a  tureen  as  for  common  soup,  and  when  satu- 
rated, pour  the  soup  over  it  with  the  remaining  cabbage 
and  vegetables.     The  rest  of  the  broth  must  be  strained. 
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and  will  serve  for  soup  next  day,  aoj  ocdd  cabbage  left 
being  added  to  it.  The  cabbage  must  not^  howevery  be 
left  to  get  cold  in  the  brothy  nor  added  to  it  until  re- 
quired to  be  wanned  up  in  the  soup. 

Autumn  Sour. — Cut  three  large  carrots  into  slices 
about  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  a  turnip  into  thin  slices, 
two  onions  into  quarters,  a  bunch  of  leaks,  and  two  heads 
of  celery  into  bits,  and  some  of  the  tender  stalks  of  cab*> 
bage  and  cabbage  leaves  into  thin  slices.  Put  all  this  to 
fry  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  over  a  slow  fire, 
Keep  stirring  it  imtil  the  yegetables  have  stewed  some 
time ;  then  moisten  with  three  quarts  of  water.  When 
the  vegetables  are  nearly  done,  add  half  a  dozen  to* 
matas,  peeled  and  cut  up,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
juice  is  lost.  Before  the  vegetables  are  done,  add  also  a 
thickening  made  with  a  little  flour  or  potato-starch,  and 
water.  When  the  whole  is  ready,  stir  in  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fat  from  the  jar,  or  of  clari^ed  goose- 
dripping.     Then  serve  up  in  a  soup  tureen. 

Mock  Tubtle  Soup  {Another fashion), — Parboil  a 
calTs  head,  take  off  the  skin,  and  cut  it  in  bits  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  cut  the  fleshy  parts  in  bits,  take 
out  the  black  part  of  the  eyes,  and  cut  the  rest  in  rings, 
skin  the  tongue,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  add  it  all  to  three 
quarts  of  good  stock,  and  season  it  with  Cayenne,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  salt,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  widi  about  a  dozen  of 
force-meatballs;  stew  all  this  an  hour  and  a  half,  ru^ 
down  with  a  little  cold  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  mix  well  amongst  it  half  a  pint  of  the  soup,  and 
then  stir  it  into  the  pot;  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a  laige 
lemon,  and  the  hard  boiled  yolks  of  eight  eggs;  let  it 
sinuner  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  put  it  all  in  the  tu- 
reen. 

Mock  Tubtle  Soup  {Another  fashion), — Cut  a 
calf's  head,  with  the  skin  on,  in  halves,  clean  it  well, 
parboil  it,  and  cut  all  the  meat  in  small  square  pieces; 
then  break  the  bones,  and  boil  them  in  some  beef  broth ; 
fry  some  shalots  in  butter,  and  add  enough  of  flour  to 
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tbicken  the  gravy,  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and  give 
it  a  boil,  taking  off  the  scum ;  then  add  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira, and  let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  meat  is  perfectly 
tender ;  when  nearly  enough,  throw  in  some  chives;, 
parsley,  basil,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  one  spoonful  of  soy, 
and  three  of  mushroom  ketchup  ;  then  squeeze  a  little 
lemon  juice  into  the  tureen,  pour  your  soup  on  it,  and 
serve  with  forcemeat  balla 

A  very  cheap  mock  turtle  soup  may  be  made  by 
baking  tnree  cow-heels,  with  herbs,  &c.,  as  above,  to 
which  must  be  added  pieces  of  boiled  cow-heel  and  veal. 

Mock  Tubtle  {Another  fashion). — Scald  a  calf's 
head  with  the  skin,  or  saw  it  in  two;  take  out  the 
brains,  tie  the  head  up  in  a  cloth,  and  let  it  boil 
for  one  hour,  then  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  cut 
it  into  small  square  pieces,  and  wash  them  clean  in  cold 
water ;  then  put  the  meat  into  a  stew-pan,  with  as  much 
good  broth  as  will  cover  it;  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour, 
or  until  quite  tender,  then  take  it  off  the  fire;  put  a  piece 
of  butter  into  another  stew-pai^,  with  half  a  pound  of 
lean  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon,  cut  very  ^ne;  somp 
chopped  parsley,  sweet  marjoram  and  basil,  three  onions^ 
some  chopped  mushrooms,  and  a  few  shalots;  put  a  pint  of 
broth,  or  gravy  to  the  herbs  and  butter ;  set  them  on  a 
stove  or  slow  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for  two  hours ; 
pat  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter  ;  add  some 
good  broth,  or  gravy,  sufficient  to  make  two  tureens  ;  also 
a  pint  of  Madeira  or  sherry  ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes, 
rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  to  the  calf's  head:  put 
forcemeat  balls,  and  egg  balls ;  season  it  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  a  little  salt  if  wanted;  squeeze  two  Seville 
oranges  and  one  lemon  ;  a4d  a  little  fine  spice  and  sugar 
to  make  it  palatable. 

Mock  Turtle. — The  French  cooks  who  have  lived  in 
England  have  attempted  to  improve  on  our  Mock 
Turtle  Soup.  The  following  is  the  manner  generally 
adopted  by  these  artists  in  preparing  it.  The  receipt  is 
M.  Ude's,  for  a  long  while  cook  to  Earl  Sefton,  after- 
wards cook  to  Crock&rd*s  Club. 
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^Take  a  calTs  head  rery  white  and  fresh,  bone  the 
nose  part  of  it ;  put  the  head  into  some  warm  wat^r 
to  discharge  the  blood.     Squeeze  the  iBesh  with  your 
hand  to  ascertain  that  it  is  all  out     Mind  the  water 
should  never  be  too  hot  for  you  to  bear  your   hand 
in  it;  as  long  as  you  can  bear  it,  the  blood  will  come 
out,  but  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  too  hot,  it  will  turn  the 
head  black.     When  well  disgcn-ged,  blanch  the  head  in 
boiling  water;  when  firm,  put  it  into  c<^d  wat^,  prepared 
as  a  blanc  in  the  following  way  to  boil  it  in :  cut  half 
a  pound  of  f&i  bacon,  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  an  onion 
stuck  with  a  dove,  and  two  slices  of  lemon  ;  add  to 
these  slices  of  carrot,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions, 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet  basil,  salt,  and  pepper ;  put  all 
these  into  a  vessel,  with  water  enough  to  contain  the 
head;   boil  the  head  in  this,  and  take   care  to  put 
it  in  a  cloth  when  done,  and  observe  that  it  be  not  over- 
done; let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  then  make  the  sauce  in 
the  foUowing  manner. 

^'  Put  into  a  stew-pan,  a  pound  of  ham  cut  in  slices,  put 
over  the  ham  two  knuckles  of  veal,  a  large  onion,  and 
two  carrots;  moisten  with  some  of  the  broth  in  which  you 
have  boiled  the  head,  to  half  the  depth  of  the  meat  only: 
cover  the  stew-pan,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  sweat 
through,  let  the  broth  reduce  to  a  very  good  colour,  turn 
up  the  meat  for  fear  of  burmng.  When  you  have  a  very 
good  colour,  and  you  find  that  the  glaze  is  very  brown, 
moisten  with  the  whole  broth  from  the  head,  season  with 
a  large  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  viz.,  sweet  basil,  sweet 
marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  common  thyme,  two  cloves,  a 
bay-leaf,  a  little  allspice,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a  few 
mushrooms;  let  tbra  boU  together  for  one  hour,  then 
drain  it.  Ptit  into  a  stew-pan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
very  fresh  butter,  let  it  melt  over  a  slow  fire;  put  to  this 
butter  as  much  flour  as  it  can  receive;  let  it  simmer  gently 
over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  flour  has  acquired  a  very  good 
brown  c(^our;  moisten  this  gradually  with  the  broth, 
that  vou  put  through  a  silk  sieve,  till  you  have  employed 
it  all;  add  half  a  bottle  of  Madeira;  let  the  sauce  boil. 
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Aai  the  flour  may  be  well  done ;  take  off  all  the  scum 
and  fat ;  cut  the  calPs  head  into  square  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  each  ;  put  them  to  boil  in  the  sauce ;  season 
with  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  lemon-juice,  and  add 
some  quenelles. — The  bit  of  calPs  head  should  always 
have  the  skin  on  one  side,  but  you  should  leave  none 
of  the  meat  on  that  does  not  adhere  to  the  skin,  other- 
wise the  meat  will  break  in  the  soup  and  look  unsightly. 
It  is  out  of  fashion  now  to  use  eggs,  but  on  this  head 
consult  the  taste  of  your  principal. 

^^  Observe,  that  you  must  not  have  the  quenelles  too 
delicate,  for  they  would  break  in  the  soup,  and  spoil  the 
look  of  it ;  the  calPs  head  must  not  be  too  much  done ; 
thrust  your  knife  into  the  skin,  and  if  the  knife  enters 
and  detaches  itself  easily,  the  meat  is  done  enough.  Some 
gentlemen  will  have  their  mock  turtle  green ;  in  that 
case  you  must  proceed  as  follows  :  put  into  a  stew-pan  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  firesh  butter,  mince  one  or  two 
onions,  add  a  handful  of  each  of  the  herbs  described 
above,  and  some  parsley,  and  sweat  it  all  gently  over  a 
slow  fire.  When  the  herbs  are  well  done,  moisten  with 
some  of  the  sauce,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy.  Lastly, 
mix  this  with  the  sauce,  and  the  turtle  will  be  green^ 
without  any  alteration  in  the  flavour." 

West  Indian  Method  op  Dbesstng  Turtle. — 
Throw  it  on  its  back,  and  be  in  readiness  to  cut  off  its  head 
when  it  puts  it  out ;  hang  it  immediately  up  by  the  tail^ 
and  let  it  bleed  thoroughly. 

Next  cut  out  the  belly  with  as  much  of  the  meat  as 
possible,  and  put  it  into  cold  water  with  a  handful  of 
salt;  now  cut  the  flns  off  at  the  joints,  and  blanch  them 
with  the  head  and  shells ;  wash  all  the  intestines  well, 
slit  them  open,  scrape  and  pick  them  very  clean,  and  put 
them  to.  blanch  in  a  quantity  of  water  ;  when  they 
are  done,  take  off  the  inner  skins,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces  of  two  inches  long  ;  have  some  well-made  strong 
knuckle  of  veal  stock,  seasoned  with  parsley,  basil,  mar^ 
joram,  savory,  garlic,  thyme,  mace,  and  cloves  (of  each 
half  an  ounce  powdered),  put  in  the  fins,  stew  gently 
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till  iender,  take  them  oat,  put  in  a  pint  of  Madeira,  taA 
mix  it  well  by  stirring  about  twenty  minutes ;  beat 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  with  six  whites  of  eggs  ;  put  it 
in  the  sauce,  and  boil  it  up;  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it 
through  a  bag;  wash  the  fins  weU,  and  put  them,  in; 
put  all  the  bones  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  quantity  re* 
quired  of  prepared  stock,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs^ 
and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ;  stew  it  an  hour^ 
strain,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  add  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira  to  every  three  quarts,  salt  and  Cayenne ;  put 
butter  in  a  stew-pan,  and  lay  in  the  white  meat  and 
simmer  it  till  nearly  done  ;  simmer  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  stock,  and  season :  as  for  the  fins,  when  done,  take 
them  up,  strain  the  stock,  thicken,  and  add  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  season  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  rather 
high  ;  add  the  lungs  and  white  meat,  and  simmer  them 
in  the  sauce.  The  farce  is  to  be  made  of  part  of  the 
white  meat  for  balls  :  if  there  are  no  eggs>  some  must 
be  made. 

Season  the  callapash-shell  with  Cayenne,  Madeira, 
and  salt ;  border  it  with  paste,  fill  up  the  neck-hole,  and 
fill  it  with  turtle.  Slash  the  meat  on  the  breast  of  the 
callipee- shell,  and  powder  it  with  sweet  herbs  and 
spices.  Sprinkle  it  with  Madeira,  and  cook  it  in  the 
oven,  basting  it  carefully;  or  put  it  on  a  flat  dish, 
border  it  with  paste  leaves,  which  ought  to  meet  the 
shell,  or  the  points  be  laid  so  as  to  touch. 

Mock  Turtle  with  Cow-Heix. — Take  the  cow* 
heel,  with  two  pounds  of  gravy  beef,  stew  them  together 
with  onions,  parsley,  and  lemon-peel  chopped  small,  boil 
four  eggs  hard,  and  cut  the  yolks  in  ;  season  it  to  your 
taste  with  forcemeat  balls. 

First  Stock  (called  by  the  French  Grand  Con* 
somme). — Put  into  your  stock -pot  a  large  piece  of  leg, 
shiu,  or  other  part  of  beef,  with  a  knuckle  of  veal,  an  old 
fowl,  a  rabbit,  an  old  partridge  or  two,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made.  Let  the  meat  stew  on  a 
gentle  fire,  moisten  it  with  about  two  large  ladlefuls  of 
the  first  broth  {grand  bouillon)^  and  stir  it  well.     Put 
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no  yegetables  into  this  stock  broth,  except  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions.  Let  them  sweat  thoroughly, 
then  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat,  and  if  no  blood  issue, 
it  is  a  sign  it  is  heated  through;  then  moisten  it  with 
boiling  broth  to  the  top,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about 
four  hours,  after  which  use  this  broth  to  make  the  sauces, 
or  the  broths  of  poultry  or  game.  Take  off  the  fat 
and  scum  of  all  the  various  broths,  and  keep  the  pots 
full,  in  order  that  the  broth  be  not  too  high  in  colour  ; 
when  the  broth  remains  too  long  on  the  fire,  it  loses  its 
flayour,  and  acquires  too  brown  a  colour. 

Pot  au  Feu  de  Maison  (called  by  the  French 
Broth  Restorative), — Put  in  an  earthen  pot,  sufficiently 
large,  four  pounds  of  beef  sliced,  a  good  knuckle  of 
▼eal,  and  a  fowl  half  roasted  ;  add  nearly  three  quarts 
of  cold  water,  and  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  fire  to  skim 
it  gently;  add  salt,  two  carrots,  a  turnip,  three  leeks, 
and  a  half-head  of  celery  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  a  clove 
stuck  in  an  onion,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  five  hours 
without  ceasing ;  then  take  up  the  roots  and  trim  them 
Bcatly  ;  taste  the  broth,  using  but  little  salt  to  flavour 
the  soup ;  skim  and  add  the  roots  to  it,  and  serve.  This 
10  a  healthy  soup,  and  good  in  families. 
.  Clear  Gravy  Soup. — Have  eight  pounds  of  a  shin 
of  beef  chopped  across  in  two  places,  and  a  knuckle 
of  veal,  or  a  scrag,  and  some  shanks  of  mutton,  with 
any  firesh  trimmings  the  larder  can  furnish,  and  a 
^ece  of  ham.  Heat  and  rub  hard  a  nicely-tinned 
stew-pot ;  melt  in  it  some  butter,  or  rub  it  with  mar- 
row. Let  the  meat,  with  a  slice  of  carrot,  a  head 
of  celery,  onions,  the  white  part  of  two  leeks,  and  a 
tomip  sliced,  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  heat, 
bat  not  bum,  over  a  rather  quick  fire ;  then  add  four 
quarts  or  better  of  soft  water.  Careflilly  skim,  and 
throw  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  refresh  it,  taking  off 
what  more  scum  is  detached  till  it  become  quite  limpid. 
Let  the  stew-pot  simmer  slowly  by  the  fire  for  four  hours, 
without  stirring  it  any  more  from  the  bottom,  till  all 
the  strength  is  obtuned,  but  not  so  long  as  to  cause  the 
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ioap  to  become  ropy.  Let  it  settle  on  the  hearth;  skiiei 
off  the  hty  and  strain  off  gently  what  flows  £reely 
through  a  fine  sieye  or  tammy.  This  clear  soup  (for  it 
must  be  very  clear)  is  served  under  many  different  names: 
as  Vermicelli,  with  Vermicelli-paste  separately  boiled 
and  put  to  it ;  Carrot^sottp,  with  carrots  cut  in  straws  $ 
Turmp-soupy  with  turnips  scooped ;  Celery-soupj  As* 
paragus  90up,  Green  Pea^soup^  &c.,  by  adding  the 
mg^redient  which  gives  the  name.  All  tnese  additions 
must  be  separately  cooked.  When  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  these  vegetables,  stewed  and  carefully  rubbed 
through  a  tammy  sieve,  are  added  to  this  strong  gravy 
soup,  you  have  the  French  Cre^W-soup.  A  good  French 
cook  would,  however,  after  chopping  the  roots,  &c, 
•tew  them  in  top-&t,  or  with  butter.  The  French  ge« 
nerally  have  their  turnip-soup  white,  the  carrot-soup  a 
browny  red.  « 

Thb  Oi«d  Scotch  Bbown  Sour. — Make  the  8to<^ 
as  directed  for  clear  gravy-soup,  but  brown  the  meat  a 
little  more,  and  when  ready,  put  to  it  two  pounds  of 
rump-steaks,  cut  rather  small,  and  browned  in  the  fry- 
ing-pan, but  drained  from  the  fat.  Simmer  the  steaks 
in  the  soup  for  an  hour,  then  strain  it,  pouring  in  a  small 
glassful  of  ketchup,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  Cayenne. 
Put  toasted  sippets  into  the  tureen,  and  skimming  off 
the  filmy  fat,  serve  the  soups  with  the  steaks  in  it. 

A  Good  Gravy  Soup. — Take  a  pound  of  beef,  a 
pound  of  veal,  and  a  pound  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  put  it  into  two  g^ons  of  water,  with  an  old 
cock  beat  to  pieces,  a  piece  of  carrot,  the  upper-crust  of 
a  small  loaf  toasted  very  crisp,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  a  little  pepper,  four  or  five  blades  of  mace^ 
and  four  cloves  ;  cover  it,  and  let  it  stew  over  a  slow 
fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  gaUon,  then  strain  it  off,' 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  stew-pan,' with  three  table-spoon«- 
fttls  of  raspings  sifted  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and 
morels,  three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  washed  very  dean, 
and  cut  small,  an  ox's  palate,  first  boiled  very  tender 
and  cut  into  pieces,  a  few  cocks'-combs,  and  some  hearts 
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of  young  sayoys ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  over  a  slow  fire  two  hours ;  then  have  ready  a 
French-roll  fried,  and  a  £bw  forcemeat  balls  ;  put  tliem 
in  your  dish,  and  pour  in  your  soup. 

GiBLBT  Soup  is  made  of  the  giblets  of  four  sets  of 
green-geese  and  ducklings.  If  for  tokite  giblet-soup, 
pat  a  pint  of  asparag^  peas,  and  make  a  liaigon  of  tovx 
^ggBy  and  one  pint  of  double  cream.  When  strained,  put 
in  a  pint  of  bechamdi. 

Boil  your  giblets.  Cream  for  soup  should  be  boiled 
before  it  is  mixed  with  any  soup  or  sauce. 

Another  Giblet  Soup. — Scald  the  giblets  very  dean, 
then  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  put  them  on  the  fire 
to  blanch.  When  they  come  to  a  boil,  take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  wash  them  in  several  waters;  cut 
each  gitzard  into  about  eight  pieces,  bone  the  head 
and  pinions  before  they  are  put  on  to^  blanch,  oraok 
the  bone  of  the  leg,  cut  me  neck  into  about  six 
or  eight  pieces,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  about 
two  quarts  of  stock,  and  set  them  on  a  stove  to 
boil  ^owly  until  very  tender ;  then  pull  the  leg-bonea 
ODt^  and  any  of  the  pmion  bones  that  may  remain ;  leave 
the  feet  with  the  bones  in  (the  livers  are  of  no  use  in 
the  soup,  but  may  be  used  for  other  purposes),  boil  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl  barley  till  very  tender,  then 
put  to  the  soup,  skim  very  clean  mm  fat  l)efore  you  put 
yonr  soup  into  die  tureen,  add  a  little  salt  to  taste.  To 
three  sets  of  giblets  there  should  be  five  pints  of  soup. 
Singe  your  pinions  before  they  are  boned,  and  the  heads 
and  necks  the  same  :  singe  over  a  stove. 

Anotheb  Giblbt  Soup. — Scald  and  clean  three  or 
finnr  sets  of  gooee  or  duck-^blets ;  set  them  to  stew, 
widi  a  pound  or  two  of  gravy- beei^  scrag  of  mutton,  or 
the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of  veal ;  an  ox-tail,  or  some 
shanks  of  mutton;  with  three  onions,  a  large  bunch  of 
sweet^herbs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a  large 
^K)onful  of  salt.  Put  five  pints  of  water,  and  simmer 
tuL  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four  pieces)  are 
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quite  tender :  skim  nicely,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
oi  cream,  two  tea-spoonfols  of  mushroom  powder,  and 
an  ounce  of  butter  mixed  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
flour.  Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  with  the 
giblets.  It  may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with 
two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Add  a  large  spoonful 
of  ketchup,  and  some  Cayenne,  When  in  the  tureen^ 
add  a  little  salt* 

Game  Soup  may  be  made  from  cold  game  of  any 
kind,  by  breaking  the  bones,  cutting  the  meat  in  pieces, 
and  boiling  both  in  broth  for  an  hour  or  more.  It  may 
be  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  some  cream, 
and  seasoned  according  to  your  fancy,  care  being  taken 
that  the  soup  is  not  boiled  after  the  eggs  are  mixed  with 
it,  as  boiling  will  cause  the  soup  to  curdle. 

A  MOBE  Ei«ABOBATE  Game  Sotjp. — Put  into  a  mo*^ 
derate-sized  sauce-pan  about  three  pounds  of  beef-stoal^ 
four  old  partridges,  a  knuckle  of  yeal,  a  pheasant,  car- 
rots, onions,  four  heads  of  celery,  three  cloves,  and  a 
bunch  of  fennel;  while  it  is  boiling  take  three  cold 
roasted  partridges  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  about  three  times  as  big  as  an 
egg,  and  previously  soaked  in  broth ;  moisten  the  par- 
tridges also  with  broth,  and  when  sufficiently  pounded, 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  put  to  the  puree  some  of  the 
broth,  and  set  it  on  a  gentle  Are  for  some  time,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  boil.  Dip  your  bread  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  soup,  and  serve. 

Hare  Soup. — Take  two  hares,  young  ones  are  the' 
best,  skin  and  wash  the  inside  weU,  cut  them  up  into 
piecesy  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of 
port  wine,  two  onions  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  two  sprigs  of  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
naaijoram,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace ;  let  the  whole 
simmer  upon  a  stove  for  one  hour.  Add  as  much  boil- 
ing broth  as  will  entirely  cover  the  meat,  simmer  the 
whole  gently  till  the  meat  is  done,  strain  (or  pulp)  the 
meat,  put  the  broth  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  soak  the 
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crumb  of  a  twopenny  loaf  in  the  strained  liquor.  Sepa« 
rate  the  bones  from  the  meat,  which  pound  in  a  mortar 
till  fine  enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve  with  the  liquor; 
season  according  to  taste.  The  soup  must  not  be  made 
too  thick,  and  be  carefiil  that  you  do  not  boil  it,  as  hoiU 
ing  spoils  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  soup  in  perfec- 
tion,  preserve  all  the  blood  in  a  basin,  when  it  is  ready 
to  serve  up  keep  it  very  hot,  and  pour  the  blood  to  it, 
till  it  is  thickened,  take  care  the  soup  does  not  curdle, 
this  addition  makes  the  soup  black.  The  blood,  it 
should  be  remarked^  contains  much  of  the  flavour  of  the 
hare.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  red  wine  to  ^  tureen  of 
Mmp  is  reckoned  an  improvement,  while  there  are  some 
who  like  a  large  spoonful  of  currant  jelly  dissolved  in 
the  soup.  The  fillets  cut  off  along  the  back-bone  may 
be  cut  off  in  small  pieces  and  served  up  whole  in  the 
tureen.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  cold  roast  hare, 
not  overdone^  cut  to  pieces  and  stewed  for  an  hour  in 
good,  well-seasoned  broth,  will  make  a  good  though  not 
a  highly-flavoured  soup. 

Another  Hare  Soup. — Cut  your  hare  into  joints; 
put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  allspice,  three  blades  of 
mace,  some  salt,  and  whole  black  pepper,  a  bundle  of 
parsley,  a  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  one  of  wintery  savoiy, 
ibnr  quarts  of  water,  four  pounds  of  beef,  a  slice  of  ham, 
two  carrots,  and  four  onions  cut  down;  let  it  boil  till  re-* 
duoed  to  three  quarts.  Separate  the  hare,  and  strain 
the  soup  over  it ;  add  a  pint  of  port  wine  ;  boil  it  up 
before  serving. 

Rabbit  Soup. — Cut  an  old  rabbit  into  pieces,  put  the 
pieces  into  a  quart  of  water^  boil  it  well,  take  out  aU  the 
bones,  and  beat  the  meat  in  a  marble  mortar  as  for 
potting;  add  a  little  salt,  mace,  and  white  pepper  to 
your  taste.  Stir  it  into  the  liquor  the  rabbit  was  boiled 
m  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cream.  The  meat  of  a 
whole  rabbit  is  too  much  for  one  quart;  three  pints  may 
be  made  of  it. 
Of  White  Soups  in  General. — The  stocks  far 
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white  80up3  are  made  of  yeal,  mutton,  fowl,  rablnt, 
chicken,  ox-feet,  calfs  head  and  feet,  with  bacon  and 
ham.  In  drawing  these  stocks  a  bit  of  ham,  ham-bone, 
or  lean  bacon,  b  used  with  the  usual  seasoning.  Fish 
may  be  used  in  thickening  meat  white  soups ;  they  give 
a  turtleish  lightness  and  flavour.  Eggs  make  an  excel- 
lent thickening  for  the  poorer  kinds;  but  the  richer  are 
more  delicate,  thickened  with  aJmonds  and  artificial  or 
real  cream.  Though  the  stocks  be  properly  made  and 
well-seasoned,  the  thickening  and  finishing,  neverthe- 
less, require  great  care. 

White  Stock  for  Soups  and  Sauces.  —  Cover 
the  sauce-pan  with  slices  of  fat  ham  or  lean  bacon,  and 
lay  over  it  some  bones  of  veal;  cover  them  with  the  re* 
mains  of  poultry  or  game  ;  add  a  ladleful  or  two  of 
stock,  and  let  it  sweat  and  fail  to  a  glaze ;  fill  up  with 
stock  or  warm  water,  and  season  with  parsley  ftnd 
scallions;  let  it  simmer  slowly,  closely  covered,  t&l  it  is 
sufficiently  done ;  it  is  the  better  for  being  seasoned 
with  mushrooms,  which  every  cook  may  have  the  whble 
year,  if  she  can  command  the  comer  of  a  cellar.  This 
stock  is  fit  for  all  white  soups,  fricassees,  and  sauces,  and 
may  be  finished  by  any  of  the  foregoing  directions. 

Ox- Head  Soup  should  be  prepared  the  day  before  it 
is  to  be  eaten,  as  you  cannot  cut  the  meat  on  the  head 
into  neat  mouth^ds  unless  it  is  cold;  therefore  the  day 
before  you  want  this  soup,  put  half  an  ox-cheek  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  then 
break  the  bones  that  have  not  been  broken  at  the 
butcher's,  and  wash  it  very  well  in  warm  water ;  put  it 
into  a  pot  and  cover  it  with  cold  water :  when  it  boils, 
skim  it  very  clean,  and  then  put  in  one  head  of  celery, 
a  couple  of  carrots,  a  turnip,  two  large  onions,  two 
dozen  berries  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ;  cover  the  soup-pot  close,  and  set 
it  on  a  slow  fire;  take  off  the  scum,  which  will  rise 
when  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  by  the  fire-side  to 
stew  very  gently  for  about  three  hours ;  take  out  the 
head,  lay  it  on  a  dish,  pour  the  soup  through  a  fine  hair- 
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deVe  into  a  stone-ware  pan,  and  set  it  by,  together  with  the 
head,  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day ;  then  cut  the  meat  into 
neat  mouthfuls,  skim  and  strain  off  the  broth  ;  put  two 

Quarts  of  it  into  a  dean  stew-pan,  let  it  simmer  gently 
>r  half  an  hour  longer,  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  wish  it 
thickened,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan ; 
when  it  is  melted  throw  in  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it 
up ;  when  they  are  all  well  mixed  together  and  browned 
by  degrees,  pour  to  this  your  soup,  and  stir  it  well  toge- 
ther ;  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  and  put  it  to 
the  meat  of  the  head, — let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  reason  it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a  glass  of 
good  wine,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Ox-Cheek  Soup. — Soak  the  cheek  m  water  an  hour 
or  more,  to  take  out  the  blood;  put  it  in  the  braizing-pan 
with  four  or  five  carrots,  half  a  dozen  onions,  a  bunch  of 
thyme  and  parsley,  three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  a  little 
mace,  doves,  and  salt,  with  a  few  peppercorns,  first 
cover  it  with  water;  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain 
aU  night;  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  strain  off  the 
liqoor,  and  let  it  settle ;  then  take  three  cabbage-let- 
tuces, two  heads  of  celery,  dx  turnips,  two  leeks,  and  half 
a  carrot,  cut  them  in  fillets,  put  them  in  a  soup-pot  with 
the  Equor  strained  off,  and  let  them  stew  till  quite  tender, 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  with  the  cheek  cut  in 
square  pieces  in  a  tureen. 

Ox-Tail  Soup.— •Three  tails  will  make  a  tureen  of 
soup.'  Put  into  a  gallon  stew-pan  eight  cloves,  two  or 
three  onions,  a  small  quantity  of  allspice,  a  litde  black 
pa)per,  and  the  tails  ;  cover  them  with  cold  water; 
skmi  it  when  and  as  long  as  you  see  any  scum  rise ; 
then  cover  the  pot  as  close  as  possible,  ana  set  it  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  keep  gently  simmering  till  the  meat 
becomes  tender  and  will  leave  the  bones  easily,  because 
it  is  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  knife  or  fork  ;  this  wOl  require  about  two  hours;  mind 
it  is  not  done  too  much ;  when  perfectly  tender,  take  out 
the  meat  and  cut  it  off  the  bones  into  neat  mouthfuls; 


lAiBtlwbradi  and  strain  it  tlnoagbkBieTe;  if  ^onpre^ 
m  tUckeoed  map,  pot  batter  and  floor  as  directed  in  the 
pnc«diiu;  reeopt  <  Ox-be*d  Sonp);  or  pot  two  table-apoon- 
nk  of  the  &t  voo  hare  taken  c^  the  Invtfa  into  a.  clean 
staw-pan.  «itli  as  moeh  floor  aa  wiU  make  it  into  a  paste; 
SM  this  OTcr  the  tiie  and  stir  them  well  together;  thea 
poar  in  ^  Inxh  kr  dcgnca,  and  stir  in  the  thickening^; 
M  it  siinnMr  for  another  half  hoar,  and  when  you  bavQ 
w«ll  ^nnted  it.  and  it  is  qnite  smooth,  then  stnua  it 
throuetia  tanimvinto  a  c)euiatew-pan;pDtin  the  meat, 
widi  a  taU»-«poonfnl  of  mBshroom  keteiiQp,  a.  glass  of 
wine,  and  s««soa  it  with  salt. 

VsttBTABUE  Socr. — L«T  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
pan  tkra*  raihen  of  lean  bacon,  sKce  two  cairots,  two 
twnii}!*.  two  parsnina,  two  onions,  two  potatoes,  two 
twaJb  t^  eifkn-.  and  pot  on  At  bacon  with  a.  small 
^WMlitv  i;^'  b««t*  broth,  aM  ht  iegnta  as  much  aa  will 
W  wgu'warr  fiw  ^  soap,  when  nmmacd  to  a  pulp,  rub 
il  tttrMech  a  st«<r*,  Aen  ictam  it  into  the  stew-pan  with 
k  i|iMUtw  of  a  pint  of  tnaM  or  new  milk;  the  broth 
»Mt$i  W  pmiwrir  j«a«<«>«l  with  pepper  and  herbs. 

A  l*t~Kss  ^V  Vkcktakle  Socp. — Let  a  quantity  i^ 

tlrimi  pvw.  spht  pns,  haiirats,  or  Wtils,  be  bcnled  in 

ooninton   water   till   they   ai«   quite  tender,   let  tbem 

then  be  gndnaUv  pnsaed  throi^n  a  sieve  with  distilled 

water,  working  the  mlitare  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 

make  a  pmri* — let  it  be  made  snffioentlj  liquid  with 

distilled  water  to  bear  brafing  down,  then  let  a  good 

quantity  of  fresh  v^etaUes  of  any  or  all  kinds  in  th^ 

aeason,  especially  carrota,    turnips,   lettoce,    celery,   api- 

few  oaions),  be  eat  into  fine  shreda 

rater  for  three  or  four  minutes  to 

in  be  taken   out   with   a  strainer, 

id  the  whole  to  siinmer  gently  on  the 

lOnis.   A  few  minutes  before  taking 

»  let  it  be  seasoned   to  your  taste 

Ice.;   while  the  soup   is  boiling  it 

stirred  to   prevent  its  sticking  to 

irhicb  will  girs  it  a  singed  tasto. 
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Green  PEA-Soup.^Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  into  a  stew-pan,  about  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham 
cut  in  yery  thin  pieces,  about  half  a  pint  of  stock,  a  quart 
of  green  peas,  six  large  onions  cut  in  shoes,  and  four  cab* 
bage-lettuces  shreded.  Set  the  stew-pan  on  a  slow  store 
to  simmer  for  an  hour,  then  put  two  quarts  of  stock  to 
it,  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  and  boil  for  an  hour; 
blanch  off  two  or  three  handfuls  of  spinach,  strain  off 
the  spinach  when  it  has  had  a  boil,  and  squeeze  it  dry ; 
rub  the  soup  through  a  tammj,  and  the  spinach  with 
it  to  g^ve  a  good  colour ;  boil  a  pint  of  younger  peas 
than  the  soup  was  made  of  in  a  pint  of  stock;  when 
done,  put  stock  and  peas  to  the  soup,  a  little  sug^r, 
and  giye  all  a  boil ;  add  a  little  salt  if  wanted. 

If  the  soup  is  for  meagre,  leave  the  ham  and  stock 
out,  only  using  a  double  quantity  of  onions,  peas,  and 
lettuce. 

Anotheb  Green  Pea- Soup.  -^  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  peas,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  onions,  car« 
rots,  a  bunch  of  leeks,  and  celery,  with  a  bone,  or  some 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon  ;  if  they  are  old,  let  them  be 
steeped  the  night  before ;  if  new,  use  them  immediately; 
toss  them  in  butter,  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  small 
onions ;  wet  them  with  good  soup ;  when  they  are 
fioaked  enough,  drain,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  put 
them  through  a  search  with  the  juice  that  was  drained 
out  of  them ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  simmer 
•four  or  fiye  hours;  stir  it  often,  that  it  may  not  stick; 
skim  before  stirring  it ;  when  it  is  done,  serve  it  over 
rice,  yermicelli,  or  fried  bread,  which  must  be  added 
at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Turnip  Soup. — Pare  a  bunch  of  turnips,  and  put- 
them  into  a  gallon  of  water  (except  two  or  three,  which 
must  be  kept  out),  with  half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated  or  bruised,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
crust  of  bread.  Let  ^ese  boil  an  hour,  fast,  then  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  squeezing  the  turnips  through;  wa^* 
and  cut  a  few  heads  of  celery  small,  put  it  in  the  lio' 
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skim  the  broth  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  if  you  prefer 
a  thickened  soup,  put  butter  and  flour  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  receipt  (Ox*head  Soup);  or  put  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  the  fat  you  have  taken  ofl^  the  broth  into  a  dean 
stew-pan,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a  pastes 
set  this  over  the  fire  and  stir  them  well  together;  then 
pour  in  the  broth  by  deg^rees,  and  stir  in  the  thickening; 
let  it  simmer  for  another  half  hour,  and  when  you  havQ 
well  skimmed  it,  and  it  is  quite  smooth,  then  strain  it 
through  a  tammy  into  a  clean  stew-pan;  put  in  the  meat, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  season  it  with  salt. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
pan  three  rashers  of  lean  bacon,  slice  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  parsnips,  two  onions,  two  potatoes,  two 
heads  of  celery,  and  put  on  the  bacon  with  a  small 
quantity  of  beef  broth,  add  by  degrees  as  much  as  will 
be  necessary  for  the  soup,  when  simmered  to  a  pulp,  rub 
it  through  a  sieve,  then  return  it  into  the  stew-pan  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  creani  or  new  milk;  the  broth 
must  be  properly  seasoned  with  pepper  and  herbs. 

A  PuKEE  OF  Vegetable  Soup. — Let  a  quantily  of 
dried  peas,  split  peas,  haricots^  or  lentils,  be  boiled  in 
common  water  till  they  are  quite  tender,  let  them 
then  be  gradually  passed  through  a  sieve  with  distilled 
water,  working  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 
make  a  puree — ^let  it  be  made  sufficiently  liquid  with 
distilled  water  to  bear  boiling  down,  then  let  a  good 
quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  of  any  or  all  kinds  in  their 
season,  especially  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  celery,  spi- 
nach (with  always  a  few  onions),  be  cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  put  into  boiling  water  for  three  or  four  minutes  to 
blanch ;  let  them  then  be  taken  out  with  a  strainer, 
added  to  the  J9ter^6,'and  the  whole  to  simmer  gently  on  the 
fire  for  at  least  two  hours.  A  few  minutes  before  taking 
the  soup  from  the  fire  let  it  be  seasoned  to  your  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  &c.;  while  the  soup  is  boiling  it 
should  be  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  which  will  give  it  a  sing^  taste. 
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Gbcen  Pea-Soup. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
batter  into  a  stew-pan,  about  balf  a  pound  of  lean  ham 
cot  in  Tery  thin  pieces,  about  half  a  pint  of  stock,  a  quart 
of  green  peas,  six  large  onions  cut  in  slices,  and  four  cab- 
bage-lettuces shreded.  Set  the  stew-pan  on  a  slow  store 
to  simmer  for  an  hour,  then  put  two  quarts  of  stock  to 
it,  the  crumb  of  two  French  roUs,  and  boil  for  an  hour^ 
blanch  off  two  or  three  handfuls  of  spinach,  strain  off 
the  spinach  when  it  has  had  a  boil,  and  squeeze  it  dry ; 
rub  the  soup  through  a  tammy,  and  the  spinach  with 
it  to  g^ye  a  good  colour ;  boil  a  pint  of  younger  peas 
than  the  soup  was  made  of  in  a  pint  oi  stock;  when 
done,  put  stock  and  peas  to  the  soup,  a  little  sugar, 
and  give  all  a  boil ;  add  a  little  salt  if  wanted. 

If  the  soup  is  for  meag^,  leave  the  ham  and  stock 
out,  only  using  a  double  quantity  of  onions,  peas,  and 
lettuce. 

Ahotheb  Green  Pea- Soup.  —  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  peas,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  onions,  car* 
rots,  a  bunch  of  leeks,  and  celery,  with  a  bone,  or  some 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon  ;  if  they  are  old,  let  them  be 
steeped  the  night  before ;  if  new,  use  them  immediately; 
toss  them  in  butter,  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  small 
onions ;  wet  them  with  good  soup  ;  when  they  are 
soaked  enough,  drain,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  put 
them  through  a  search  with  the  juice  that  was  drained 
out  of  them  ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  simmer 
four  or  fiye  hours;  stir  it  often,  that  it  may  not  stick; 
skim  before  stirring  it ;  when  it  is  done,  serve  it  over 
rice,  vermicelli,  or  fried  bread,  which  must  be  added 
at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Turnip  Soup. — Pare  a  bunch  of  turnips,  and  put- 
them  into  a  gallon  of  water  (except  two  or  three,  which 
must  be  kept  out),  with  half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated  or  bruised,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
cmst  of  bread.  Let  dbese  boil  an  hour,  fast,  then  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  squeezing  the  turnips  through ;  wash 
and  cut  a  few  heads  of  celery  small,  put  it  in  the  liquor, 
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and  set  tt  on  the  fire,  cover  it  dose,  and  let  it  stew.  In 
the  mean  time,  cut  the  tmnips  you  saved  out  into  dice, 
with  two  or  three  small  carrots,  scraped  dean,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces ;  put  half  these  turnips  and  carrots 
into  the  pot  with  the  celery,  and  the  other  half  fry 
brown  in  fresh-butter.  You  must  first  flour  them,  and 
three  onions,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  fned  brown ;  then 
add  them  to  the  soup,  with  an  ounce  of  vermioellL  Let 
your  soup  boil  softly  till  the  celery  is  quite  tender,  and 
your  soup  good.     Season  it  to  your  palate. 

A  Cheap  Cabbot-Soup. — Take  some  beef  or  mut** 
ton-broth,  have  ready  the  red  part  of  six  large  carrots, 
scraped  and  cut  thin,  strain  the  broth  on  them,  and  stew 
the  carrot  until  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a  hairr 
sieve  or  coarse  doth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  broth 
until  as  thick  as  pea-soup;  use  wooden  spoons  to  mb 
the  carrot  through  ;  season  it  to  your  taste. 

Anothsb  Receipt  fob  C abbot-Soup. — Prepare 
fifteen  or  twenty  carrots,  cut  them  in  slices,  put  tJiem 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  upon  a  quick  fire^  and  stir  them  till  ihey^are 
browned,  then  add  some  good  soup;  when  enough,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  fimsh  it  as  directed  for  green  pea- 
soup  and  lentils;  take  off  the  jBit,  and  let  it  simmer  a 
long  time,  and  serve  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pea* 
soup. 

TuBNiP-Soup. — It  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  carrots,  only  that  it  is  not  browned,  and  takes 
less  boiling  ;  it  is  kept  as  white  as  possible. 

Cabbage- Soup.  —  Take  the  cabbages  that  will  be 
necessary,  cut  them  in  quarters,  boil  them  in  a  great 
•  quantity  of  water^  after  which  throw  them  into  fresh 
water,  take  out  the  stalks,  tie  them,  and  put  them  as 
directed  for  lettuce-soup  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  Htile 
bacon;  nourish  by  adding  more  ham,  bacon,  and  butter, 
aiid  season  them  still  more,  and  serve  them  in  every 
way  as  directed  for  the  lettuce-soup.  They  require  more 
boiling. 

Pea-Soup. — Soak  all  night  in  warm  water  a  pint 
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and  a  half  of  the  best  split-peas.  In  the  morning  boil 
them  in  water>  with  a  little  salt,  until  very  tender  ;  this 
will  take  three  hours.  Pour  them  in  a  colander  ;  when 
weH  drained,  reduce  them  to  a  puree  (that  is,  rubbed  to 
a  paste  through  a  nere).  * 

Onion-Souf.— 'Peel  three  or  four  dozen  onions,  all  of 
a  size,  blanch  and  drain  them,  put  them  in  a  small  kettle 
or  earthen- ware  pot,  and  moisten  them  with  some  soak- 
ing broth,  in  which  also  moisten  some  crusts  or  slices 
of  bread ;  the  crust  bein^  soaked,  place  a  large  crust 
in  the  -middle,  and  garnish  it  with  onions,  het  your 
soap  be  relishing,  as  well  as  the  broth  in  which  your 
onions  were  dressed,  and  pour  the  same  over  your  soup, 
and  serve  it  up  hot. 

Onion-Soup  {English  Fashion), — Take  eight  or  ten 
large  onions,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  son,  chang-» 
ing  the  water  two  or  three  times,  then  rub  them  through 
a  hair-sieve;  take  some  veal  gravy  and  pour  on  the 
onions,  with  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread  grated  into 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  cream,  season  it  to  your  taste 
with  salt^  white  pepper,  &c.,  and  then  let  it  boil  gently 
for  an  hour* 

Another  Onion-Soup  (English  Fashion), — Take 
a  dozen  of  onions  peeled^  and  cut  them  in  slices.  Put 
a  little  butter  into  a  stew-pan  with  your  onions;  let  them 
Stew  till  they  are  a  little  brown,  then  stew  them  with  a 
little  flour,  aad  moisten  them  with  either  thin  pea-soup 
or  water,  season  them  with  salt  and  a  little  pepper,  let 
them  boil  about  half  an  hour,  adding  a  little  vinegar; 
then  soak  some  crusts  or  slices  of  bread  with  the  same 
broth  in  which  your  onions  were  dressed,  put  all  in  your 
soup,  serve  it  up  hot. 

For  other  methods  of  preparing  Onion-soup,  see 
French  and  Foreign  Cookery. 

PoTAGE  DE  Saute,  with  Onions. — Take  a  capon, 
fowl,  chicken,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  well  prepared,  soak 
and  blanch  them,  then  put  them  into  cold  water ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  between  two  cloths  to  dry; 
and  if  a  fowl,  pick  it  very  clean,  tie  it  up  in  a  bard  or 
shoe  of  fat  bacon  with  packthread,  and  put  it  to  boil  in 
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your  broth-pot>  or  else  with  your  onions ;  get  choice 
white  onions  for  your  use,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  or  less,  cut  off  the  two  ends,  and  blanch  them  ; 
take  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  all 
of  a  size,  to  garnish  the  rim  of  your  dish  ;  when  your 
onions  are  blanched,  picked,  and  skinned  clean,  put 
them  into  a  little  pot  with  some  good  broth,  some 
veal-grayy,  and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  let  them  boil  slowly; 
then  put  them  on  a  sieve  very  gently  for  fear  of  break- 
ing them,  and  let  them  drain  dry ;  their  liquor  will 
serve  to  simmer  the  crusts,  as  usual,  moisten  them  when 
you  are  ready  to  serve.  Take  crusts  of  French  bread, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  strain  some  very  good  broth 
upon  them,  without  fat  and  well  tasted,  then  soak  your 
crusts  as  usual ;  garnish  the  soup-dish  with  your  onions, 
dish  your  bread  with  your  capon  upon  it,  and  fill  it  up 
with  the  broth  your  onions  were  boiled  in,  or  with  vesd 
gravy,  or  other  good  broth,  and  serve  it  hot. 

A  Soup  with  Hop- Tops. — Blanch  your  hop-tops, 
tie  them  in  bunches,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
kettle  or  earthen  pot,  either  with  some  thin  pea-soup, 
or  juice  of  onions,  or  soaking  broth.  When  done,  put 
some  crusts  in  your  soaking  broth,  and  your  soup  being 
enough,  dish  up,  and  garnish  yoiur  dish  with  the  hop- 
tops  ;  put  a  large  crust  of  bread  in  the  middle,  and 
Eour  over  the  broth  of  the  hops,  and  serve  your  soup  up 
ot. 
Citizens'  Soup. — Put  in  an  earthen  pot  four  poimds 
of  beef,  and  skim  it,  season  it  with  salt,  some  cloves, 
half  a  dozen  carrots,  as  many  onions,  and  three  or  four 
stalks  of  celery,  making  with  their  hearts  a  bunch,  put 
them  in  your  soup,  and  wash  the  remainder  tied  up  in  a 
bunch,  put  it  directly  in  your  pot ;  then  put  in  a  little  leg 
of  veal,  or  other  meat,  with  a  small  neck  of  mutton,  all 
your  meat  together  weighing  about  six  pounds ;  then 
put  the  hearts  of  your  celery  into  your  pot,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  slowly,  putting  the  pot  before  the  fire,  that 
your  broth  may  boil  only  on  one  side  ;  you  may  add 
two  or  three  lettuces  tied  together.     Your  meat  being 
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done,  see  that  your  broth  has  flayour  and  is  relishing; 
soak  some  bread  in  it,  and  place  on  the  top  the  hearts 
of  the  celery,  ^th  some  onions  and  bits  of  carrots. 

SpRrNG-SouF. — Take  a  handful  of  diervil,  three 
heads  of  celery,  three  lettuces,  two  heads  of  leeks,  a 
little  parsley,  and  chop  them  all  very  fine;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  and  let  them 
simmer  on  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  to  them 
two  quarts  of  broth,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced 
to  three  pints,  then  take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  mix  them  together,  and 
put  them  to  the  soup  just  before  they  are  sent  up  to  table. 

Mutton  Cutlet- Soup. — Take  as  many  of  the  worst 
cutlets  of  the  neck,  as  you  may  require ;  trim  them, 
but  not  too  finely,  put  them  by,  and  with  the  trimmings 
make  the  soup.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  the  mutton  trim« 
mings,  some  scrag  ditto,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal;  moisten 
this  with  a  bunch  of  celery,  leeks,  parsley,  one  large 
onion,  with  two  cloves,  the  trimmings  of  the  turnips  cut 
into  dice,  and  one  or  two  carrots.  Let  this  broth  boil 
gently  three  hours,  season  it  with  salt,  and  skim  off  th^ 
fat.  When  it  becomes  of  a  good  flavour,  drain  it  oyer 
the  chops,  which  you  must  put  in  a  small  stew-pan  large 
enough  to  contain  the  soup.  Have  some  barley  that 
has  boiled  a  long  time,  wash  it  very  well,  and  put  it 
with  the  turnips  and  chops  to  boil  one  hour.  Skim 
again  before  you  serve  up;  no  bread  is  used  to  this 
soup.  Celery,  cut  into  dice  with  the  turnips,  gives  ad« 
ditional  flavour ;  add  a  little  fine-chopped  parsley  just 
as  you  serve  up. 

Chesnut-Soup.  —  Take  some  large  chesnuts  and 
peel  them;  put  them  into  a  pasty -pan  with  fire  under 
and  over;  put  them  in  the  oven ;  peel  off  the  under 
skin;  then  sec  them  to  boil  in  good  broth.  Put  iato 
your  stew-pan  about  half  a  pound  of  veal,  a  few  slices 
of  ham,  carrots,  and  onious;  put  them  on  a  stove  to 
sweat,  till  they  stick  to  the  pan  without  burning ; 
moisten  with  good  broth.  Have  some  carcasses  of  par* 
tridges  or  pheasants  ready  pounded  ;  take  your  meat 
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out  of  the  stew-pan,  and  put  in  your  pounded  carcasses; 
take  care  that  your  hroth  he  well  tasted ;  put  in  a  little 
cullis,  and  strain;  afterwards  put  it  in  a  small  pot  or 
sauce-pan  to  keep  hot.  Pare  off  the  crust  of  a  French 
roll,  and  put  into  your  stew-pan ;  soak  your  crusts  with 
some  good  broth,  let  them  simmer,  taking  care  there  be  no 
fat ;  when  done  enough,  put  into  your  soup-dish;  garnish 
the  rim  vrith  your  chesnuts.  Put  on  your  potage  two 
large  pigeons  or  partridges,  with  your  cullis  over  them, 
and  serve  up  hot. 

Rice-Soup. — Well  wash  and  boil  the  rice  in  a  stock 
of  veal  and  mutton,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy  ;  put 
stock  according  to  the  quantity  that  is  wanted  ;  put  it 
in  a  small  soup-pot,  give  it  a  boil  up,  and  put  a  liaison 
or  thickening  matter  of  six  e^gs  to  about  two  quarts, 
keep  stirring  it  up,  otherwise  the  eggs  will  curdle.  Leave 
one  half  of  the  rice  that  is  boiled  to  put  in  the  soup, 
without  being  rubbed  through  a  tammy;  add  salt,  a 
little  mace,  and  white  pepper. 

MacaboniSoup. — Take  half  a  pound  of  small  pipe 
macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  it  is 
tender;  strain  the  water  ofiP,  and  cut  the  macaroni  into 
pieces  of  about  two  inches  long.  Mix  now  three  quarts 
of  strong  broth  and  one  of  gravy  together,  into  which 
put  the  macaroni,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes;  put  the 
crust  of  a  French  roll  baked  into  the  tureen,  and  pour 
the  soup  on  it.  Some  add  cream  and  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  to  this. 

A  Cheap  Soup. — A  small  piece  of  beef,  twelve  pints 
of  water,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  two  onions,  two  celery 
heads,  boiled  until  reduced  to  one  pint. 

On  Fish-Soups, — The  stock  of  fish-soups  may  either 
be  made  of  fish  or  meat.  If  the  family  be  composed  of 
Roman  Catholics,  or  people  who  abstain  rigidly  from 
fresh  meat,  meat  will  of  course  be  excluded,  but  in 
other  families  lean  mutton,  beef,  or  veal  may  be  used  for 
fish  stock.  When  the  stock  is  made  entirely  of  fish, 
any  trimmings  of  fish  may  be  used.  Thus  you  may 
dispose  of  the  head  of  the  skate,  cod,  haddock,  whiting, 
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eels,  gudgeon,  and  also  of  the  fins  and  trimmiDgs  of  the 
fish  which  is  to  be  served  at  table.  Care,  hovrever, 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  fish  stock  till  it  is  required 
to  be  used,  as  it  soon  becomes  sour.  The  fish  of  which 
the  stock  should  be  made,  should  be  boiled  in  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  water,  with  two  onions,  a  little  lemon-peel, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  The  liquor  should  be 
carefully  skimmed  and  strained.  Should  you  wish  the 
fish-soup  brown,  the  fish  of  which  the  stock  is  to  be  com- 
posed may  be  browned  in  the  frying-pan  before  boiling. 
A  little  ketchup  will  also  tend  to  brown  and  darken  the 
colour  of  the  soup. 

Fi8H-Bkoth. — Get  some  carp,  scale,  wash,  and  gut 
them ;  slit  them  in  two,  and  cut  them  up  in  bits.  Put 
them  with  some  butter  and  onions,  cut  into  slices,  into 
a  stew-pan  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  liquor  turns  yel- 
low, moisten  with  some  pea-soup  (the  broth  must  not  be 
coloured  for  white  soups),  season  the  whole  with  salt, 
doves,  sweet  basi),  and  parsley  ;  strain  it  off,  and  keep 
it  warm  to  use  when  wanted. 

Oyster- Soup. — Take  about  two  quarts  of  good  fish- 
stock,  beard  a  pint  of  oysters,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  let  them  stew  a  few  minutes  in 
their  own  liquor ;  then  take  the  hard  parts  of  the  oysters, 
and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  with  the  yolks  of  four  hard 
eggs;  mix  them  with  some  of  the  soup,  put  them  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  oysters  and  liquor  mto  a  sauce-pan 
with  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  stir  them  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dish  it 
up,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

Stock  fob  Fish- Soup, — Simmer  a  pound  of  skate, 
four  or  five  flounders,  and  two  eels,  well  cleaned  but  not 
skinned,  and  all  cut  into  pieces,  with  a  seasoning  of 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  onion,  a  few  cloves,  a  head  of 
eelery,  two  parsley-roots  sliced,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  a  stew-pan  closely  covered;  strain  it  off  for 
use.  Various  fish-soups  may  be  made  from  this  as  a 
basis. 

h2 
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Eel-Soup.— Boil  a  pound  of  unskinnedeels,  the  heads 
being  separated  from  the  bodies,  which  must  be  cut  into 
short  lengths,  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  a  crust  of  bread, 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a  little  whole  pepper,  an 
onion,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  in  a  stew-pan  closely 
covered  till  they  are  quite  broken;  then  strain  off  the 
soup,  and  pour  it,  boiling  hot,  on  some  toasted  bread 
cut  into  dice.  Cream,  butter,  and  flour,  are  sometimes 
added  to  this  soup  to  improve  it;  but  these,  more  espe- 
cially  if  the  soup  be  designed  for  invalids  and  the  sick, 
are  unwholesome,  and,  for  such,  highly  improper.  The 
best  and  most  wholesome  condiment  for  eel-soup,  besides 
salt,  is  parsley. 

To  MAKE   POTAGE    FOR   OXK    OR    TWO   PERSONS. 

Take  four  handfuls  of  pot-herbs,  picked  and  washed, 
and  cut  smaU,  two  or  three  onions  cut  small  likewise, 
three  or  four  leeks,  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  or 
bacon,  four  spoonfuls  either  of  fine  flour,  pounded  rice, 
oatmeal,  or  peeled  barley,  a  drachm  of  salt,  and  a  little 
pepper  ;  boil  the  whole  m  three  quarts  of  water,  which 
must  be  reduced  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  kept  for  use. 
You  may  make  at  the  same  time  potage  enough  for 
three  or  foiu*  days. 

To  Clarify  Broth  or  Gravy. — Put  on  the  broth 
in  a  clean  stew-pan,  break  the  white  and  shell  of  an 
eggj  beat  them  together,  put  them  into  the  broth,  stir 
it  with  a  whisk,  when  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  it 
through  a  tammy. 

To  MAKE  Soup  Maigre. — Take  six  cucumbers  pared 
and  sliced  the  long  way,  six  lettuces,  the  outside  leaves 
taken  off  and  sliced  the  long  way,  of  onions  and  parsley 
each  a  handful,  and  one  pint  of  green-peas;  put  them 
all  into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  not 
any  water ;  put  the  onions  at  the  bottom,  let  them  stew 
gently  for  two  hours,  or  till  the  herbs  are  quite  tender, 
add  a  sprig  of  mint  to  them;  when  the  herbs  are  almost 
ready,  boil  half  a  pint  of  old  peas,  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  quite  tender,  pulp  them  into  the  water  they  are 
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boiled  in,  and  put  it  to  the  herbs,  with  pepper  and  salt 
to  your  taste.  Heat  it  and  serve  it  up.  It  may  be 
made  over  night. 

Common  Broth  IVIaigre. — Boil  three  quarts  of 
dried  peas  with  three  quarts  of  water,  a  little  salt,  fresh 
butter,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  for  four 
hours  gently,  then  take  it  from  the  nre,  and  half  an 
hour  after  run  the  stock  clear  through  a  silk  sieve,  whilst 
this  stock  is  boiling,  prepare  two  bunches  of  carrots,  the 
same  of  turnips,  one  bunch  of  white  onions,  and  six 
heads  of  celery,  slice  and  sweat  them  off  in  fresh  butter, 
over  a  moderate  £re,  stirring  them  until  coloured 
equally  of  a  fine  red ;  add  two  whitings,  cut  in  pieces, 
the  white  parts  of  a  bunch  of  leeks  sliced,  ten  quarts  of 
water,  and  the  stock  from  the  peas;  boil  these  three 
hours,  and  pass  them  afterwards  through  a  silk  sieve,  or 
tammy.  Use  this  stock  for  the  sauces  and  soups  com- 
posed of  fish  or  roots,  as  also  for  any  dishes  that  are 
maigre. 

Scotch  Barley-Broth. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
Scotch  barley  washed  clean  in  cold  water;  put  it  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a  leg  of  beef  weighing  about  seven  pounds, 
two  or  three  onions,  and  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole.  Boil  gently  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  put  in  a  head  or  two  of  celery,  and 
a  turnip,  and  a  carrot  cut  into  pieces;  add  a  seasoning  of 
salt^  and  boil  again  one  hour  or  more;  serve  it  up  with 
pepper  or  other  condiments. 

Chicken-Broth. — Take  an  old  fowl,  cut  it  into 
pieces^  and  remove  all  the  fat,  boil  it  for  five  or  six  hours 
m  two  quarts  of  water;  then  pour  off  all  the  liquor,  and 
add  another  quart  of  boiling  water  to  it ;  boil  again  for 
another  hour  or  more ;  mix  both  the  liquors  together, 
and  serve  it  up  with  such  seasoning  as  may  be  desired. 
If  bread  be  desired  it  may  be  added  after  the  boil- 
ings. 

Beef-Broth, — Boil  a  leg  or  shin,  or  any  lean  part 
of  beefy  if  about  three  pounds  (the  bones  being  broken), 
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in  three  quarts  of  water,  for  an  hour  ;  then  add  a  tur- 
nip, a  carrot,  an  onion,  and  such  seasoning  as  jou  please; 
hoil  for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  it  may  he  served  up. 
The  heef,  after  this  process,  will  make  a  yery  good  and 
wholesome  dish. 

Basley-Broth. — Take  half  a  pint  of  pearl  harlej, 
let  it  hoil  half  an  hour  in  a  little  water,  then  add  some 
stock,  cut  one  head  of  celery  and  one  onion  small  into 
it,  and  stew  till  done,  pass,  it  through  a  tammy,  add 
more  stock  if  required,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  whole 
harley  put  in  when  sent  to  tahle. 

VEAii- Broth. — Cut  in  slices  half  a  pound  of  the 
fillet  of  veal,  hoil  in  three  pints  of  water  with  two  or 
three  lettuces  and  a  handfnl  of  endive ;  add  a  little  wild 
endive;  pass  it  through  a  gauze  search  and  serve. 

Scotch-Broth. — Chop  a  leg  of  beef  in  pieces,  and 
boil  it  in  three  gallons  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  carrot 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  till  it  is  half  boiled  away.  Now 
strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  the  pot  again  with  half  a 
pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of  celery,  washed 
clean  and  cut  small,  a  large  onion,  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a  little  parsley  chopped  small,  and  a  few  mari- 
golds. Boil  the  whole  for  an  hour.  Now  take  a  cock 
capon,  or  large  fowl,  clean  picked  and  washed,  and  put 
it  in  the  pot;  boil  it  tUl  the  broth  is  s^ood,  season  it 
with  salt,  and  send  it  to  table  with  the  fowl  in  the 
middle.  This  broth  is  very  good  without  the  fowL 
Take  out  the  onion  and  sweet  herbs  before  you  send  it 
to  table. 

Some  make  this  broth  with  a  sheep's  head  instead  of 
a  leg  of  beef,  and  it  is  very  good;  but  you  must  chop 
the  nead  to  pieces. 

Pectoral  Chickjen-Broth. — Take  a  fine  fowl,  two 
ounces  of  barley  and  as  much  rice,  put  them  altogether 
into  a  pot  with  ten  pints  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  Nar- 
bonne  honey;  skim  it,  let  it  simmer  three  hours  till  it  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds ;  it  is  very  good  for  softening 
irritation  of  the  breast,  and  for  invalids. 
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PoBTABiiE  Soup. — Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal, 
one  or  two  shins  of  beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef  in  as 
much  water  only  as  will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow 
out  of  the  bones,  put  any  sort  of  spice  you  like,  and 
three  large  onions.  When  the  meat  is  in  fragments 
strain  it  ofiP,  and  put  it  into  a  very  cold  place.  When 
cold  take  off  the  cake  of  fat  (which  will  make  crusts  iox 
servants'  pies),  put  the  soup  into  a  double-bottomed  tin 
sauce-pan,  and  set  it  on  a  pretty  quick  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  bum.  It  must  boil  fast  and  uncovered^  and  be 
stirred  constantly  for  eight  hours.  Put  it  into  a  pan, 
and  let  it  stand  Id  a  cold  place  a  day,  then  pour  it  into  a 
round  china  soup-dish,  and  set  the  dish  into  a  stew-pan 
of  boiling  water  on  a  stove,  and  let  it  boil,  and  be  now 
and  then  stirred,  till  the  soup  is  thick  and  ropy,  then  it 
is  enough.  Pour  it  into  the  little  round  part  at  the 
bottom  of  cups  or  basins  turned  upside  down  to  form 
cakes,  and  when  cold  turn  them  out  on  flannel  to  dry. 
Keep  them  in  tin  canisters.  When  they  are  to  be  used, 
melt  them  in  boiling  water,  and  if  you  wish  the  flavour 
of  herbs,  or  any  thing  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  melt  the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country  or  at  sea, 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand^  as  by  this 
means  a  basin  of  soup  may  be  had  in  five  minutes. 

A  Broth  for  the  Sick  for  Breakfast  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  buttock  of  beef,  a  scrag  end  of  mutton, 
the  bloody  part  of  a  neck  of  veal,  and  what  other  meat 
you  think  proper,  with  two  chickcDs;  your  chickens 
being  boiled,  you  pound  the  white  flesh  in  a  mortar 
with  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  broth,  and  all  being 
well  tasted,  you  strain  it  through  a  strainer  to  put  on 
your  boiled  crust  with  the  broth  that  you  have  ready- 
made. 

A  Cheap  Mutton  Broth. — Boil  three  pounds  of 
the  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  cut  into  pieces,  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  add  one  br  two 
turnips  and  such  seasoning,  with  herbs,  &c.  as  you  may 
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eboose;  boil  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  it  will  be  done; 
serve  up  with  parsley  chopped  fine.  Some  add  to  this 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  mutton-broths,  rice,  Scotch 
or  pearl  barley,  or  grits  or  oatmeal,  mace,  &c.  If  you  do 
not  desire  the  broth  to  taste  very  strongly,  they  may 
be  boiled  separately,  and  added  to  the  broth  when  it  is 
ready. 

A  Cheap  Veai.'-Broth. — ^Boil  a  knuckle  or  a  part 
of  a  neck  of  veal,  of  three  pounds*  weight,  with  an 
ounce  of  rice  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  three  pints ;  add,  towards  the  end  of  the 
boiling,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  such  other  seasoning  as 
you  may  desire. 

Beef  Tea  for  the  Sicit. — Boil  one  pound  of  lean 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces  (the  part  is  not  very  material, 
that  from  the  neck  is  usually  employed)  in  three  pints  of 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  a  quart.  The  first  scum, 
which  arises  duiing  the  boiling,  must  be  taken  off ;  but 
if  it  be  skimmed  continually  during  the  boiling,  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties  will  be 
removed.  When  the  boiling  is  complete,  strain  the 
whole  of  the  liquor  off,  and  if  there  be  time  before  it  is 
wanted,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  take  off  all  the  fat; 
or  the  fat  must  be  removed  while  the  liquor  is  hot.  The 
directions  g^ven  in  most  of  our  cookery  books  to  use 
only  the  clear  liquor  is  quite  a  mistake ;  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  portions  of  it  is  the  fine  fibrine  which 
settles  to  the  bottom. 

Mutton- Broth,  for  the  sick,  should  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  beef-tea  above;  it  may  be 
either  made  by  infusion  or  decoction,  accordingly  as  it 
may  be  wanted  weakly  or  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  mutton.  It  is  usual  in  ordi- 
nary mutton-broth  to  flavour  it  with  turnips;  but  for  the 
sick,  the  turnips  had  better  be  omitted ;  a  little  chopped 
parsley  is  admissible. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  FISH. 

If  the  &hmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom  very 
nicely  done ;  hut  those  in  great  towns  wash  the  fish  he- 
yond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  hy  perpetual 
watering  diminish  the  flavour.  When  quite  clean,  if  to 
be  boiled,  some  salt  and  a  little  vinegar  should  be  put 
into  the  water  to  give  firmness ;  but  cod,  whiting,  and 
haddock,  are  far  better  if  a  little  salted,  and  kept  a  day; 
«nd  if  it  be  not  very  hot  weather,  they  will  be  good  two 
days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by  taking 
more  at  a  time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it 
cheap ;  and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by 
being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung  up,  or  by  being  fned 
will  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day,  may  be  bought  with 
advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a  muddy  smell  and  taste  : 
to  take  off  which  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after 
it  is  nicely  cleaned;  or,  if  a  size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in 
the  same  liquid;  then  dry  and  dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and  set 
to  boil  veiy  gently,  or  the  outside  wiU  break  before  the 
inner  part  is  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water;  and 
when  it  boils  up,  pour  a  little  cold  water  in  to  check  ex- 
treme heat,  and  simmer  it  a  few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn  up 
to  see  if  it  be  ready :  it  will  leave  the  bone  when  it  is. 
—-It  should  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water, 
or  it  will  be  wooUy.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  cross- 
ways  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving ;  and  a 
dean  doth  cover  the  fish  to  prevent  it  losing  its 
odour. 
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Attention  should  be  paid  to  gamiahing  fish:  use 
horse-radish,  parsley,  and  lemon. 

To  Bon*  TuRBOT. — The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of 
a  proper  size,  and  in  the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in 
cold  water  sufficiently  to  cover  it  completely,  throw  a 
handful  of  salt  and  a  glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it 
gradually  boil :  be  very  careful  that  there  fall  no  blacks; 
skim  it  well,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour. 

In  regard  to  the  boiling,  or  otherwise  dressing,  of  all 
dried  fish,  they  ought  to  be  previously  soaked  in  water 
for  a  period  more  or  less  long,  dependent  on  their  size 
and  saltness;  it  is  true  red-herrings  are  generally  broiled 
without  being  soaked,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  even 
these  would  be  improved,  both  in  flavour  and  quality,  by 
soaking  in  water  :  an  hour  or  two  may  be  sufficient  for 
dried  whiting  and  other  white  fish  of  a  similar  size,  if 
not  much  salted;  a  much  longer  time  is  required  for 
larger  fiish,  as  cod.  (Which  see.)  Sometimes,  when  ezpe* 
dition  is  required,  boiling  water  poured  over  the  fish  will 
abstract  the  salt  sooner,  and  otherwise  fit  it  for  dressing. 

Salt  Cob,  ob  Ling,  should  lie  in  water  for  at  least 
twelve  hours;  sometimes  double  that  period  will  be  ne- 
cessary if  die  fish  be  very  salt,  the  water  being  changed 
two  or  three  times,  or  even  more ;  indeed,  upon,  its 
being  well  soaked,  so  that  much  of  the  salt  which  is  in  it 
may  be  dissolved  and  washed  out  depends  the  goodness 
of  this  dish.  Some  add  to  it,  while  in  soak,  a  few 
ounces  of  vinegar,  it  is  said,  to  get  out  the  salt. 

The  fish  should  be  put  into  a  good  deal  of  cold  water, 
and  the  heat  under  the  kettle  be  gradually  raised  till  the 
water  approaches  the  boiling  point,  but  does  not  actor 
ally  boil;  in  this  state  it  should  be  kept  till  the  fish  is 
done,  which  will  be  known  by  its  readily  separating  into 
flakes.  It  is  said,  by  Count  Kumford,  that  the  great  art 
of  boiling  salt  fish  in  the  New  England  States  of  North 
America  consists  in  keeping  it  in  water  scalding  hot  for 
several  hours,  but  not  actually  boiling.  By  such  means 
the  salt  is,  no  doubt,  most  effectually  abstracted,  and 
the  fish  thus  becomes  a  most  desirable  dish. 
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In  flying  of  fish,  always  observe  to  dry  it  well  in  a  dean 
doth.  Let  the  stew-pan  you  fry  fish  in  be  yery  nice  and 
dean,  and  put  in  as  much  beef-dripping,  or  hog's  lard, 
which  is  preferable  to  butter,  as  will  almost  cover  it,  and 
be  sure  it  boils  before  you  put  the  fish  in.  Let  it  fiy  quick, 
and  be  of  a  fine  light  brown,  but  not  too  dark  a  colour. 
Have  the  fish-slice  ready,  and  if  there  is  occasion  turn 
it ;  when  it  is  done  enough,  take  it  up,  and  lay  a  coarse 
doth  on  a  dish,  on  which  lay  the  fish,  to  drain  all  the 
grease  from  it.  If  you  fiy  parsley,  do  it  quickly,  and 
take  great  care  to  take  it  out  of  the  pan  as  soon  as  it  is 
crisp,  or  it  will  lose  its  fine  colour.  Take  great  care, 
also,  that  the  dripping  be  very  nice  and  dean. 

Some  like  fish  in  batter:  for  this,  beat  an  egg  fine, 
and  dip  the  fish  in,  just  as  you  are  going  to  put  it  in 
the  pan.  As  good  a  batter  as  any  is  a  little  ale  and 
flour  beaten  up,  just  as  you  are  ready  for  it,  and  dip  the 
fish  before  fiying. 

With  all  boiled -fish  you  should  put  a  good  deal  of 
salt  and  horse-radish  in  the  water,  except  mackard, 
with  which  put  salt  and  mint,  parsley  and  fennel,  which 
chop  to  put  in  the  butter;  some  like  scalded  gooseberries 
with  them.  Be  sure  to  boil  the  fish  well;  but  take  great 
<care  they  do  not  break. 

Obsebvation  belative  to  all  Sorts  of  Fish 
Sauces. — Fish  sauces  should  always  be  thick  enough  to 
adhere  to  the  fish.  When  the  sauce  is  too  liquid  it  is 
abominable ;  of  the  two,  the  thick  is  preferable,  as  you 
can  make  it  thinner  at  table,  by  adding  some  of  the 
cruet  sauces. 

To  Choose  Anchovies. — They  are  preserved  in 
barrels,  with  bay  salt :  no  other  fish  has  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  anchovy.  The  best  look  red  and  mellow,  and  the 
bones  are  moist  and  oily ;  the  flesh  should  be  high  fla- 
voured, the  liquor  reddish,  and  have  a  fine  smell. 

The  most  affeoved  and  fashionable  Methob 

OF  DBESSINO  A  TURBOT  IN   THE  ENGLISH   MaNNER. 

Choose  a  fish  that  is  very  white,  which  is  a  certain  sign 
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of  its  freshness,  fleshy,  firm,  and,  ahove  all,  observe  that 
its  surface  be  covered  with  a  round  swelling  g^rain,  which 
proves  that  it  is  fat  and  delicate ;  let  it  soak  in  winter 
in  cold  water,  with  a  Uttle  milk  mingled  with  it,  but  in 
summer  lay  it  on  ice ;  two  hours  before  serving,  make 
an  incision  of  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  centre  of  the 
back,  a  little  distance  from  the  head ;  lif^  the  flesh  up 
from  the  back-bone,  and  with  the  point  of  a  slrong 
trussing-knife  cut  three  or  four  of  the  bones  on  each  side 
of  the  lai^  one,  and  take  out  two  or  three  of  the  joints, 
thus  preventing  the  flesh  from  breaking  during  the  boil- 
ing, by  giving  it  opportunity  and  room  to  shrink  ;  this 
operation  is  necessary  only  in  large  turbots,  for  smaller 
ones  it  will  be  sufficient  to  malre  a  slit  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  tie  up  its  mouth  with  packthread,  rub  the  belly 
of  the  turbot  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  cover  it  with 
the  flesh  of  two  lemons  cut  in  slices  and  the  pips  taken 
out,  strew  upon  it  three  large  handMs  of  salt,  lay  the 
fish  upon  the  strainer  in  a  kettle  half  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  place  it  over  a  quick  fire  covered  with  a 
napkin,  and  cover  the  kettle ;  when  it  boils  skim  and 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  which  cover  up  with  ashes ;  re- 
place the  turbot  upon  it,  being  careful  that  it  does  but 
sinmier,  it  is  essential  that  it  does  not  boil ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  when  serving,  take  up  the  turbot  and 
wash  the  surface  of  it  with  the  water  it  was  boiled  in, 
untie  the  head,  and  slide  it  upon  a  napkin  laid  upon  the 
false  bottom  of  the  fish  dish ;  place  around  the  fish  fi)ur 
groups  of  potatoes  turned  of  the  shape  of  large  olives, 
boiled  in  water  with  salt,  and  between  them  place  bun- 
dles of  parsley,  as  also  upon  the  opening  of  the  gills, 
and  wherever  the  skin  may  be  cracked  ;  serve  immedi- 
ately, with  two  boats  of  melted  butter  only,  to  which 
add  a  little  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg  grated,  and  lemon- 
juice  ;  when  you  have  twenty  people  at  dinner,  melt  at 
least  one  pound  of  butter,  and  proportionately  if  more  or 
less  :  taste  the  water  that  it  be  sufficiently  salt. 

To  PsiBss  TuBBOT  WITH  A  Pabsley  Sauce. — See 
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that  your  fish-kettle  is  sufficiently  large,  then  take  a 
middle-sized  turhot,  gut  and  wash  it,  put  it  to  hoil  in 
salt  and  water,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  some  horse-radish, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  being  done,  blanch  some 
parsley,  squeeze  it  well  and  mince  it,  then  put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a  minced  anchovy,  half  a  lemon  cut  in  dice, 
season  it  with  salt^  pepper,  a  piece  of  butter,  a  dust  of 
flour,  and  a  drop  of  water.  Being  ready  to  serve  up, 
take  out  your  fisb,  drain  it,  thicken  your  sauce,  dish  it 
up  with  your  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  first 
course  or  remove. 

To  BOIL  MackabeIj. — Rub  them  with  vinegar  when 
the  water  boils,  put  them  in  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil 
them  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  them  with 
fennel  and  parsley  boiled,  chopped,  and  put  into  melted 
butter  and  gooseberry-sauce  in  tureens. 

Mackarel  are  very  good  stuffed  with  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Serve  with 
anchovy-sauce  and  fennel-sauce. 

They  are  also  good  split  open,  the  heads  cut  ofP,  pep- 
pered, hung  up  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  broiled. 
Make  the  sauce  of  fennel  and  parsley,  scalded,  chopped 
fine,  and  mixed  with  melted  butter. 

To  BOIL  Herrings. — Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them,  dry 
them  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  and  rub  them  over  with  a 
little  salt  and  vinegar ;  skewer  their  tails  in  their 
mouths  and  lay  them  on  the  fish-plate ;  when  the  water 
boils,  put  them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  will 
do  them ;  then  take  them  up,  let  them  drain  properly, 
and  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Serve 
them  with  melted  butter  and  parsley;  garnish  with 
lemon  and  horse-radish. 

To  BOIL  Salmon. — Clean  the  fish  and  scrape  it 
carefully ;  boil  it  gently,  with  salt  and  horse-radish  in 
the  water;  if  put  into  cold  water,  a  piece  not  very  thick 
will  take  half  an  hour  after  it  boils.  Serve  it  with 
Bhrimp,  lobster,  or  anchovy-sauce,  in  one  tureen,  and 
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fennel  and  butter  in  another.     If  jou.  have  essence  of 
anchovy,  send  phiin  melted  hatter  to  table  with  it. 

To  DRESS  Sai.t  Cod. — Soak  and  dean  the  piece  jou 
mean  to  dress,  then  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a  glass 
of  Tinegar.  Boil  it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes 
on  the  dish;  pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with  cream  and  a  large  piece 
of  butter  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served 
as  above  with  egg-sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the 
root  sent  up  whole;  or  the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up 
without  fliJdng,  and  sauces  as  above. 

Cod  Sounds  Boiled. — Soak  them  in  warm  water 
half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and  dean;  and  if  to  be 
dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water;  when 
tender,  serve  them  in  a  napkin,  with  egg-sauce.  The 
salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

To  Bboil  Cod  Sounds. — Scald  in  hot  water,  rub 
well  with  salt,  pull  off  the  dirty  skin,  and  put  them 
to  simmer  till  tender ;  take  them  out,  flour  and  broiL 
While  this  is  being  done^  season  a  little  brown  gravy 
with  pepper,  salt,  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  soy,  and  a  little 
mustard :  give  it  a  boil  with  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter, 
and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod  Sounds  Ragout. — Prepare  as  above;  then  stew 
them  in  white  gravy  seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a 
little  bit  of  flour  added  before  you  serve,  gently  boiling 
up.  A  bit  of  lemon-ped,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pounded 
mace,  should  give  the  flavour. 

Fish  in  the  EngijISH  Fashion  —  In  English 
cookery  there  is  no  variety  in  the  preparation  of  fish 
for  the  table.  Three  or  four  modes  only  of  dressing 
this  delicacy  are  known  among  us,  frying,  boiling, 
stewing,  galling,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  preparations  of 
fish  by  which  the  palate  is  delighted  and  the  health 
maintained  in  other  countries,  are  not  to  be  seen  among 
the  refinements  of  English  dinners,  when  these  latter 
are  confined  to  dishes  of  home  manufacture.  By  some 
strange  prejudice,  fish  is  never  eaten  among  us  except  at 
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the  veiy  be^nning  of  dinner,  following  the  soup.  Its  ap- 
pearance at  a  second  course  would  be  considered  an 
anomaly  in  England;  and  jet  no  set  of  persons  in  the 
world  will,  very  truly  says  the  '^  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy,"  on  the  Continent,  relish  fish  at  a  second 
course  better  than  those  Englishmen  who  have  left  their 
prgudices  behind  them  in  their  native  country. 

In  fish  England  has  always  enjoyed  an  admitted  pre- 
eminence over  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  The  fish 
brought  to  her  markets  is  fresher,  finer,  and  in  greater 
variety,  yet  the  uniformity  of  her  cookery  in  this  respect 
is  to  foreigners  the  alternate  theme  of  wonder  and 
ridicule.  Billingsgate,  adjoining  the  Custom  House,  is 
the  mart  whence  this  vast  metropolis  is  supplied.  The 
fishmongers  exhibit  their  stores  on  trays  of  marble 
or  of  lead.  Every  tide  brings  up  fleets,  deep-welled, 
from  the  Berwick  smack  and  Dutch  galliot  and  Norway 
fishing-boats  to  the  well-appointed  steamer.  There  are 
smacks  laden  vrith  salmon  packed  in  ice  ;  Dutch  schuyts 
with  their  wells  filled  with  luxurious  turbots,  or  delicious 
eels  ;  boats  and  barges  almost  sinking  with  their  plen- 
tiM  cargoes,  of  cod,  haddock,  skate,  soles,  henings,  or 
maekaiel,  according  to  the  season;  oysters,  crabs,  lob' 
sters,  crawfish,  &c.  &c.  Hither  the  Brighton  mackarel 
and  soles,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  are  for- 
warded by  land-carriage,  and  occasionally  those  wel- 
come gaests  at  the  tables  of  the  gp*eat  and  opulent,  the 
John  Dory  and  the  mullet,  both  gray  and  scarlet. 
The  traffic  is  under  proper  reg^ations.  Oysters, 
muscles,  cockles,  sprats,  and  other  fish  that  are  sold 
by  measure,  are  subject  to  the  inspection  'of  the  city- 
meters.  Around  Billingsgate  and  in  its  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous dealers  in  salt  and  dried  fish;  such  as  salmon, 
cod,  ling,  and  herrings.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  the  supply  from  Newcastle  of  that  great  delicacy, 
pickled  salmon,  is  very  considerable,  and  g^eat  quanti- 
ties daily  arrive  fresh  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  by 
steam.     The  money  expended  annually  in  the  purchase 
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of  fish  landed  at  this  place,  is  of  enonnous  amonni  :  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Dutch  used  to  take  yearly  from 
our  current  coin  fifty  thousand  guineas  for  tuihot 
only!  The  principal  market-day  at  Billingsgate  is 
Monday. 

To  Keep  Fish  Fresh. — Dr.  M'CuUoch  asserts  that  a 
small  proportion  of  sugar  will  keep  fish  perfectly  firesh  for 
several  days  ;  but  the  fish  must  be  fresh  when  it  is  ap- 
plied, as  it  will  not  recover  from  taint.  Sugar  also 
cures  salmon  and  white  fish,  which  keeps  any  length  of 
time  in  a  dried  state,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  get 
damp.  A  little  salt  may  be  added  to  the  sugar  to  please 
the  taste. 

The  directions  are : — To  lay  the  fish  upon  its  side  and 
rub  it  with  a  little  sugar,  particularly  about  the  stomach 
and  throat;  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  is  enough  for  a 
good-sized  salmon.  If  it  be  kept  fresh  there  wUl  be  uo 
occasion  to  open  it. 

How  TO  Choose  Sal.t  Fish. — The  fiishes  that  are 
usually  salted  dry  are  ling,  cod,  hake,  and  whiting. 

Ling  and  cod  ought  to  appear  of  a  light  colour,  and 
perfectly  dry,  but  should  not  feel  hard  to  the  touch; 
they  should  also  be  free  from  dark  spots  or  mildew. 
Wherever  these  dark  spots  appear  they  should  be  cut 
out  before  dressing  the  fish ;  this  applies  to  all  other  salt 
fish.  These  fish  should  also  be  thick  and  stout,  particu- 
larly behind  the  head,  and  the  thickness  should  continue 
to  tne  tail. 

The  best  ling  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  Scilly, 
Shedand,  Penzance,  and  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall. 

The  Cod-Fish  taken  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
are  neither  so  lar^e  nor  so  good  as  those  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  nor  is  the  flesh  so  firm  and  flaky,  nor  of  so  white 
a  colour. 

Dried  salmon  should  look  thick  about  the  shoulders, 
and  the  body  should  be  deep  throughout.  It  should 
look  also  very  red  when  cut,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  good 
fish.     It  is  a  too  frequent  practice  to  cure  salmon  when 
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oot  of  season,  and  to  give  a  red  tint  to  it  by  means 
of  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients ;  but  this  differs 
widely  from  the  real  colour  of  the  fish.  A  lean^  long- 
bodied,  lanky  sahnon  should  alwayfl  be  rejected. 

Red  Herbings  should  look  bright,  stiff,  and  shine 
like  burnished  metal ;  if  limp,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  and 
particularly  if  soft  about  the  belly  part,  they  are  not 
well  cured,  and  consequently  will  not  eat  crisp  or  well« 
flavoured. 

Pilchards  are  seldom  met  with  ill-cured;  but  firom 
their  strong  and  rancid  taste,  few  persons,  excepting  the 
poorer  classes,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  them  a  se- 
cond time. 

Anchovies  should  be  firm  and  hard  over  the  belly, 
and  the  colour  should  be  of  a  bright  red  under  the  skin. 
When  of  a  brown  colour  and  soft,  they  are  not  good. 
The  smallest  are  considered  the  best.  In  London,  or 
other  g^reat  cities  h,r  from  the  sea,  the  best  are  sold  in 
bottles,  or  in  hermetically-sealed  tin  cases,  like  the  Sar* 
dinias. 

Fishes  in  pickle  should  look  clean  and  free  from  spots, 
Inruises,  or  indentations,  and  should  feel  firm  and  hard  to 
the  touch. 

All  kinds  of  salt-fish,  whether  dried  or  in  pickle,  re^ 
quire  some  preparation  previous  to  dressing. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  SHELL-FISH. 

Crabs  and  Lobsters,  in  the  vicinity  of  fishing 
stations,  are  more  frequently  purchased  alive,  by  which 
the  freshness  is  insured.  The  purchaser  should  not  buy 
such  as  may  have  died  in  the  wellrboats  or  cobbles  in 
which  they  are  kept. 

When  bought  sdive,  they  must  be  chosen  among  the 
Tery  active  ones,  for  if  dull  and  languid,  they  will  not 
taste  well  when  cooked. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  a  crab,  whether 
afive  or  dead,  is  the  redness  and  absence  of  furze  upon 
the  shell,  a  dean  appearance,  and  being  free  from  spots 
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•r  brubet ;  and  sweet  smellingy  stifTy  and  ready  when 
polled  out  to  return  into  their  curre.  A  dirty,  yellowish 
back,  and  spots  and  bruises  upon  the  daws  and  beneath 
them,  is  a  siffn  of  a  watery  and  unhealthy  condition. 
When  good,  tnere  is  a  spring  and  elasticity  about  the 
daws,  but  they  hang  loose  when  the  fiah  is  stale,  or  has 
died  previous  to  being  boiled. 

The  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  and  may  be  known 
by  the  daws  beine  larger,  and  the  tail  being  much  nar- 
rower. The  mafe  is  considered  the  best  generally, 
thoc^  some  give  the  preference  to  the  female  on  ac- 
count of  the  cream,  which  certainly  affords  the  best 
crab -sauce,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
male  crab. 

Crabs  should  always  be  chosen  by  weight.  A  weighty 
crab  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one. 

Prawns  aiii>>  Shrimps  should  also  be  elastic,  the 
skin  well  fiUed  out,  and  the  flesh  moist;  if  dry  and 
shrunk,  th^  are  stale ;  when  soft,  thin,  and  waiery, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  not  in  good  condition. 

All  these  fish  are  in  best  order  and  condition  when 
the  hard  roe  first  appears,  and  the  coral  remains  in  the 
head,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  careful  boiling 
of  prawns  and  shrimps. 

MuscL.Es  AND  CocKL.ES  should  be  full  in  the  shell ; 
but  musdes,  if  taken  in  a  muddy  bottom,  acquire  a  taint 
that  is  not  easily  eradicated ;  but  cockles  so  a£Pected,  if 
kept  in  clear  salt  and  water  for  three  or  four  days,  will 
soon  become  pure.  Neither  muscles  nor  cockles  are,  as 
we  have  said  of  oysters,  fit  to  be  eaten  when  the  shell 
becomes  open  ;  the  fish  is  then  sickly,  in  bad  condition, 
dying,  or  perhaps  dead.  When  several  shell- fish  in  a 
tub  are  found  open,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  re- 
maining portion  are  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  FISH. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preparation 
of  fish,  is  to  have  every  particle  ^at  is  foul  or  offensive- 
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deaosed  away.  This  must^  however,  he  accomplished 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  fish  may  still  retain  its  ori* 
ginal  firm  and  stiff  appearance,  which  is  frequently 
destroyed  hy  the  rough  handling  it  gets  while  under- 
going the  process  of  cleaning.  It  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, owing  to  the  ignorance  of  cockney  dealers,  that 
the  firmness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  fish  is  washed  away. 
If  not  wholly  destroyed,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  greatly 
impaired.  We  never  see  oue  of  these  smirk,  smiling 
tradesmen  with  a  watering-pot  in  hand,  that  we  do  not 
wbh  to  give  the  fellow  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath  by 
means  of  his  own  watering-pot. 

In  cleaning  fish,  a  pmnp  of  clear  spring  water  is  a 
great  advanti^^  as  the- force  of  the  water  pumped  over 
the  fish  ^r11  wash  off  all  that  is  required,  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  that  scrubbing  or  handling  it  would  other- 
wise require.  In  London  a  smtiU  hand-engine  or  hose 
might  be  used'  for  the  purpose.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be^  remarked,  that  all  fish  should  be  laid  flat  on  its 
side,  on  either  a  board  or  a  flat  stone.  It  should  be 
held  by  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  left-hand,  and 
all  the  scales  and  slime  should  be  scraped  off  with  the 
right.  This  done,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  on 
the  reverse  side.  The  fins  should  then  be  cut  off,  and  the 
hand-ennne  or  pump  used  upon  the  fish  to  remove  any 
loose  scales  or  slime  that  may  still  adhere  to  it.  The 
fish  should  then  be  t)pened,  the  intestines  carefully  ex- 
tracted, well  scraping  the  blood  out  from  the  back-bone, 
then  wash  the  fish  by  a  pump  or  in  a  pan  of  clean  water, 
handling  it  as  little  as  possible.  Lastly,  take  out  your 
fish  and  hang  it  up  to  drain  till  required  for  use.  Never 
leave  a  fish  in  the  water  one  moment  after  it  is  washed. 
If  allowed  to  soak,  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fish  is  very 
materially  lessened. 

Cod-fiish  requires  great  care  in  cleaning,  particularly 
in  cleansing  the  back-bone  from  blood,  which  spoils 
the  appearance  of  the  sound,  and  sometimes  renders  it 
too  unsightiy  to  be  eaten.     To  prevent  these  conse^ 
qnences,  the  fish  should  be  cut  open  for  some  dis-- 
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tance  below  the  yent,  the  sound  upon  one  side  care- 
fiillj  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  back-bone,  still  leaving  it  attached  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  the  blood  or  the  intestines  of  the  back- 
bone may  be  scraped  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or 
scrubbed  out  with  a  small  brush ;  by  this  means  not 
only  will  the  blood  be  removed^  but  the  sound  will  wear 
a  much  more  presentable  appearance,  and  can  be  more 
easily  carved,  and  without  injuring  the  other  parts  of 
the  fish. 

Fishes  that  are  to  be  dressed  in  their  scales,  should 
be  dipped  in  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel  to 
remove  the  slime.  But  great  care  should  be  taken .  to 
rub  only  from  the  head  downwards,  for  if  rubbed  against 
the  gram  or  contrary  wise,  some  of  the  scales  would  be 
displaced,  which  would,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrate 
the  effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  dressing  the  fish 
with  this  coating  upon  them. 

Pilchards  should  be  dressed  without  wiping  at  all; 
whilst  sprats,  which  are  better  when  scaled,  may  be  de- 
prived of  this  outward  covering  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
without  bruising  or  injuring  the  fish. 

Mackarel.  intended  for  frying  should  be  split  down 
the  back  to  the  tail,  as  indeed  should  all  fish  meant  to 
be  cured,  whether  in  pickle  or  dried  ;  but  whitings, 
perch,  small  trout,  and  all  other  small  fish,  should  be 
opened  at  the  belly.  In  the  preparation  of  trout,  the 
back-bone  must  be  scraped  very  clean,  otherwise  the 
blood  collected  there  will  have  a  bla^k  and  muddy  ap- 
pearance, extremely  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

Plaice  may  be  considerably  improved  by  being  beaten 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  a  roUing-pin,  which  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  fish  eat  more  firmly.  It  also  re- 
moves, in  a  great  measure,  the  flabby  and  watery  ap- 
pearance these  fish  possess. 

Red  Mullets  are  usually  dressed  without  either 
being  scaled  or  gutted  ;  but  if  fresh,  it  improves  them 
to  extract  the  intestines  carefully,  throwing  away  the 
garbage,  and  replacing  the  liver,  but  this  can  only  be 
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ilone  when  very  fresh,  and  the  liver  firm.  This  process 
should  never  he  attempted  after  the  fish  has  heen  more 
than  six  hours  out  of  the  water. 

Skates,  Thobitbacks,  and  all  fishes  of  this  kind 
should  be  skinned,  which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
previously  scalding  the  fish  in  hot  water. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  SALT-FISH. 

Salt-Fish  requures  great  attention  in  being  pro- 
perly prepared  for  dressing,  and  in  being  properly 
soaked  in  water.  It  is  from  neglect  in  this  regard  that 
salt-fish  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  piece  of  cod  or  ling  as  hard  as 
a  stone,  and  as  salt  as  the  very  brine,  from  having  been 
carelessly  thrown  half  an  hour  previous  to  boiling  into 
water,  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  it,  from  whence 
it  g^oes  into  the  pot.  It  is  then  vigorously  boiled  until 
the  cook  thinks  it  sufficiently  done  to  send  to  table. 
Cooked  in  this  barbarous  fashion,  the  best  salt-fish  would 
not  be  worth  the  eating.  To  prepare  a  ling  for  table,  it 
should  soak,  fully  immersed,  at  least  twelve  hours  in 
water,  and  then  be  taken  out  and  well  scrubbed  with  a 
hard  brush,  or  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth.  It  should 
next  be  placed  either  on  a  flat  stone  or  board  to  drain 
for  six  or  eight  hours.  An  experienced  cook  would  then 
place  it  in  luke-warm  water,  and  let  it  remain  soaking 
for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  longer,  when  it  will  have 
become  pliant  and  tender,  and  also  swell  considerably. 
Warm  water  and  milk  will  considerably  improve  both 
the  flavour  and  appearance  of  the  fish;  a  little  vinegar 
may  also  be  added  as  an  additional  means  of  extracting 
the  salt.  The  fish  requires,  however,  two  soakings,  the 
first  water  being  a  kind  of  pickle,  which  becomes  in 
time  as  salt  as  the  brine  from  which  the  fish  was 
taken. 

Dried  Cod  requires  not  more  than  one-half  the 
aoaking  each  time  as  salt  ling,  unless,  indeed^  the  fish 
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be  a  yery  lai^  one,  in  which  case  it  will  require  to  be 
soaked  nearly  as  long  as  a  ling.  When  the  fish  is 
placed  in  water  over-night,  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
morning,  throw  one  or  two  wine-glassrals  of  vinegar 
into  the  water,  take  out  the  fish  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  hang  it  up  by  its  tail  to  drain. 

HOW  TO  CUBE  FISH. 

The  best  way  of  gently  salting  or  of  powdering  a  fish 
so  as  to  keep  it  a  few  days,  is  to  take  out  the  eyes,  and 
to  fill  up  the  apertures  with  dry  salt.  The  cook  or  fish- 
monger should,  at  the  same  ume,  rub  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  over  the  other  parts  of  the  fish,  more  particularly 
about  the  inside,  the  intestines,  and  the  region  of  the 
back-bone.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  take  out  the  back-bone  altogether,  as  that  part 
may  begin  to  decompose  before  the  salt  reaches  it,  and 
thus  taint  the  whole  fish.  If  you  do  not  wish  your  fish 
too  salt,  instead  of  employing  so  great  a  quantity  of 
that  article,  a  little  pepper  may  be  used  advantageously. 
This  condiment  imparts  to  fish  intended  for  either  firying 
or  boiling,  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  which  may  be  still 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  littie  allspice  or 
ground  mace. 

SAUtfON. — The  best  way  of  preserving  salmon,  is  by 
parboiling  it  soon  after  it  is  caught.  Its  curdy  flakes 
thus  retain  their  consistency  and  firmness,  should  you 
wish  to  keep  the  fish  several  days  without  serving  it  up 
at  table.  The  usual  method,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one,  of  preserving  fresh  salmon,  is  to  wash  the  in- 
side with  vinegar  daily,  and  then  to  plentifully  powder 
the  same  parts  vnth  pepper.  This  is  a  much  better 
preservative  than  salt,  as  by  the  exhibition  of  salt  in  any 
quantity,  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  extracted  from 
the  fish. 

Court-Bouillon,  or  Liquob  fob  bozlino  Fish. 
' — Take  three  carrots,  four  onions,  six  shalots,  and  two 
roots  of  parsley,  which  wash  and  pick,  mince  them,  put 
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a  small  lump  of  'butter  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  above 
TOotSy  and  fry  them  till  they  get  brown ;  moisten  next 
with  two  bottles  of  red  wine,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  handful 
of  salt,  some  whole  peppercorns,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  green  onions,  seasoned  with  thyme,  bay-leaves, 
sweet  basil,  cloves,  &c.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  an  hour, 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  to  use  as  may  be 
wanted,  if  you  have  no  wine  put  in  some  vinegar.  The 
court-bouillon  is  better  aft&r  having  served  several  times 
than  on  the  first  day — it  is  excellent  for  stewing  craw- 
fish. 

This  is  a  dish  for  a  Roman  Catholic  family  during 
Lent ;  it  is  always  good,  only  add  a  glass  of  wine  to  it 
every  time  you  use  it.    Use  it  for  marinade,  &c. 

CouRT-BouiLLoir,  OB  Liquor  fob  BoiLTNa  Fish 
(Another  wa^), — Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  bit  of  butter, 
sliced  onions  and  carrots,  two  bruised  bay-leaves,  three 
doves,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  thyme,  sweet  basU,  and  a 
little  gineper.  Do  these  ingredients  over  a  rather  quick 
fire,  to  give  them  a  colour ;  let  them  stick  a  little  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  moisten  with  two  bottles  of  wine ;  if 
the  court-boiiillon  is  graSy  put  in  some  good  stock,  boil 
and  use  it. 

ON  BOILING  FISH. 

When  you  wish  to  boil  fish  of  any  considerable  size 
or  thickness,  it  should  be  put  into  cold  water;  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  boil  strongly,  check  the  boiling  by  throwing 
in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  operation  which 
must  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  water 
may  boil  at  a  gentie  rate  till  the  fish  is  done  throughout. 
If  the  water  were  allowed  to  boil  away  fiercely,  the  skin 
of  the  fish  would  be  split  into  fragments,  whilst  the  fiesh 
near  the  back-bone  would  be  quite  raw.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  keep  the  kettle  covered,  lest  soot  or 
other  dirt  should  fidl  into  it,  but  the  cover  should  ne- 
vertheless be  occasionally  removed,  for  the  purpose  of 
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Bldmming  off  any  Bcam  that  may  arise  upon  the  stxr^^ 
£ftoe* 

When  the  fish  u  suffidently  done,  lift  up  the  fish- 
plate gently,  allow  the  water  to  drain  ofi^,  then  place  it 
upon  a  fisn-dnuner  in  a  dish,  put  over  the  drainer  a 
clean  napkin,  taking  care  no  water  accompanies  the 
fish.  Your  fish  should  not  he  dished  up  till  the  momoat 
before  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table,  lor  if  placed  under  a 
ooyer,  the  damp  and  moisture  arising  m>m  the  steam, 
will  firustrate  the  good  effect  of  its  being  placed  on  a 
dry  dish,  will  also  sodden  the  fish,  and  deprive  it  o£  its 
finnness  and  crispness.  If  possible,  therefore,  it  should 
be  so  contrived  tbat  when  dished  up,  the  fish  can  be 
immediately  placed  upon  the  table;  but  if  circumstances 
or  accident  prevent  this,  the  fish  may  be  kept  warm  a 
considerable  time  by  being  placed  on  the  drainer  on 
which  it  was  boiled  and  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
kettle,  and  covered  over  with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Salt, 
vinegar,  and  horse-radbh,  thrown  into  the  water,  im* 
prove  both  the  appearance  and  the  flavour  of  the  fish, 
and  often  prevent  the  skin  breaking. 

Ling  and  cod  should  never  be  dressed  whole,  for 
owin^  to  the  thinness  of  the  tail  part,  that  would  be 
boiled  to  a  complete  rag  before  the  upper  parts  were 
half  boiled,  the  common  practice  is,  therefore,  to  dress 
these  fish  in  separate  portions. 

As  to  boiling,  others  recommend  that  the  fish  should 
be  just  covered  with  cold  soft  water,  containing  a  hand- 
fill  of  bay  salt,  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  the  heat 
should  be  gradual,  so  that  by  the  time  the  water  has 
reached  the  boiling  point,  the  fish  may  be  done.  If  tJie 
liquid  boils  up,  and  the  fish  is  done  nastUy,  it  will  lose 
the  best  part  of  its  flavour. 

But  to  us  the  most  successftd,  though  in  England 
perhaps  the  most  expensive,  mode  of  boiling  fish,  is  that 
adopted  by  the  French,  who  increase  its  flavour  b^  the 
addition  of  several  palatable  ingredients.  The  liquor 
in  which  the  first  is  dressed  is  made  in  tiie  following 
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manner:  clean  and  chop  up  two  good  sized  carrots, 
three  onions,  half  a-dozen  shalots,  a  clove  of  garlic, 
and  a  hunch  of  parsley;  put  the  whole  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  hit  of  fresh  hutter,  and  fry  it  a  very  light  brown, 
then  pour  upon  it  gradually  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and 
two  bottles  of  Bordeaux  wine,  or  a  cheap  Burgundy,  add 
a  bunch  of  herbs,  of  parsley,  green  onions,  thyme,  two 
bay-leaves,  and  some  sweet  basil,  season  with  a  handful 
of  salt,  some  whole  peppercorns,  a  little  allspice,  and 
two  or  three  doves.  Let  the  contents  of  the  stew-pan 
simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  for  use,  and  it  will  keep 
for  some  time. 

N.B.  The  only  fish  that  should  be  boiled  is  the  tur- 
bot»  brill,  skate,  cod,  salmon,  and  haddock  when  large 
and  firm.  The  above  liquor  is  excellent  for  stewing 
earp,  pike,  and  other  fresh-water  fish. 

Groves's  method  of  boiling  fish  is  as  follows :  put  your 
fish  into  a  kettle  of  water,  warm,  but  not  boiling,  with 
several  handfuls  of  salt,  let  it  boil  very  slowly,  and  take 
it  off  the  moment  it  boils. 

To  BOIL  Salt-fish.— « These  fish  when  well  washed 
and  watered  as  directed  at  p.  117,  should  be  boiled 
slowly  in  water,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  vinegar,  and 
some  shred  horse-radish,  but  without  salt.  When  dressed, 
serve  up  your  salt-fish  strewed  either  with  horse-radish 
or  egg-sauce.     Garnish  it  with  boiled  parsnips. 

BscHAMEL  TuRBOTS. — Take  some  parsley  and  chib- 
bol  and  mince  them  very  small,  put  in  a  sauce-pan  a 
good  lump  of  butter  with  your  parsley  and  chibbol,  and 
some  minced  shalots,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  some 
Butmeg,  and  a  dust  of  flour.  Take  a  turbot  hoiled  in 
court  bouiUon,  take  it  off  by  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
joor  stew-pan;  put  in  a^  little  cream,  milk,  or  a  little 
water,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  now  and  then  that 
jQur  sauce  may  thicken,  dish  it  up,  and  serve  it  up  hot 
for  a  first  coiurse.  • 

You  may  dress  dabs  or  salmons  the  same  way,  they 
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may  also  be  put  in  the  oyen,  strewing  diem  with  crambo 
of  bread,  and  serving  them  up  with  lemon-juice. 

TcsBOT  (^Another  way  of  dressing,  in  the  EngUsh 
fashion), — See  that  the  Icettie  is  sufficiently  large,  then 
pour  into  it  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  cover  the  fish,  put 
mto  it  a  handful  of  siut,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  smne 
shred  horse-radish,  and  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
boil  these  for  some  time,  that  the  water  may  imbibe  the 
streng^  of  these  ingredients ;  then  take  off  the  water, 
and  allow  it  to  become  quite  cool.  Take  your  turbol^ 
score  it  just  through  the  skin  on  the  white  side,  whidi 
more  effectually  prevents  its  cracking  upon  the  other 
side,  place  your  fish  in  the  kettle,  the  dark  side  down- 
wards, and  just  as  it  comes  to  a  boil,  cheek  the  boiling 
in  the  manner  before  directed,  take  care  also  that  you 
properly  scum  it  from  time  to  time,  and  prevent  soot^ 
blacks,  &c.,  from  getting  into  the  kettle.  A  moderate-* 
sized  turbot  requires  about  twenty  minutes  boiling, 
when  done,  let  it  be  well  drained,  and  placed  upon  a 
napkin  over  a  fish«dnuner.  The  spawn  of  a  hen  lob- 
ster spread  over  the  top  of  a  turbot,  gives  a  pleasing 
appearance  and  complexion ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, scrape  a  little  horse-radish  over  it,  and  serve  it  up 
with  lobster-sauce.  In  the  summer  months  a  sliced 
cucumber  may  be  eaten  with  either  turbot  or  salmon. 
A  cold  turbot  or  sole  is,  in  France,  considered  excellent 
with  a  cucumber  and  a  little  oil,  vin^ar,  mustard,  and 
pepper. 

How  TO  DRESS  Salmon  with  Ceaw-pish  Ccxj^is. 
— ^Scale  and  wash  your  salmon  well,  lard  it  with  half 
bacon  and  half  ham,  spread  a  napkin  upon  the  dresser,^ 
and  put  upon  it  some  slices  of  bacon,  the  length,  of  your 
salmon,  and  then  your  salmon,  and  put  a  good  bit  of 
butter  into  the  body,  cover  your  salmon  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  napkin.  Take  a  fish- pan, 
put  some  onions  cut  into  slices  into  it,  then  put  in  your 
salmon,  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  basil,  thyme, 
bay-leaves,  and  cloves ;  put  six  bottles  of  white  wine 
into  it,  moisten  it  with  boiling  water,  and  put  it  to  stew 
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gently*  Wh^n  it  is  done,  take  it  out,  drain  it,  and  un- 
fold it»  take  ofFthe  slices  of  bacon,  dish  up  your  salmon, 
put  a  cullis  of  craw-fish  over  it  with  the  tails.  YoU  may 
garnish  it  with  large  craw-fish,  taking  off  the  shells  of 
the  tails,  and  let  them  be  relishing ;  stick  your  salmon 
with  skewers,  serve  it  up  hot  £Dr  a  great  entry. 

SjALMon  as  served  in  the  JSnglish  manner  at  the 
table  of  Geo,  IV. — Choose  a  fresh,  well-made  salmon, 
and  farce  it  with  a  whiting  farce,  put  it  into  boiling 
wat^r  with  salt  sufficient  to  ^ve  a  flavour  to  the  fish; 
let  it  boil  upon  a  quick  fire,  and  then  let  it  boil  very 
slowly  for  two  hours  if  the  fish  be  very  large ;  when 
serving,  dish  it  up  upon  a  napkin,  lay  parsley  round  it, 
and  serve  in  boats  the  Dutch  sauce  au  supreme,  with 
capers;  the  sauces  of  mushrooms,  lobster,  craw-fish,  oys- 
ters, prawns,  muscles,  anchovy-butter,  butter  of  lobsters, 
or  butter  of  the  essence  of  truffles,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  this  fish. 

PiK£  as  served  in  the  English  manner  at  the  table 
of  Geo.  IV, — Farce  the  fish  vrith  a  quenelle  of  pike, 
add  a  spoonful  of  parsley,  chopped  and  blanched,  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  dish  and  mask  it  with  a 
Dutdi  sauce,  in  which  mingle  the  meat  of  a  lobster  cut 
into  dice ;  garnish  with  smelts  turned  round. 

Mackarbl  as  served  at  his  late  Britannic  Majes-^ 
t^s  residence  at  Windsor, — Boil  them  in  salt  and 
water,  and  mask  them  with  a  ragout  of  carp  roes  and 
oysters,  and  garnish  them  with  smelts  in  rings,  boiled  in 
salt  and  water. 

Mackabel  (another  mode  of  serving  as  practised  in 
the  kitchen  of  Geo.  IV,,  are  plain  boiled  in  water, 
with  a  little  salt  for  thirty-five  minutes,  drain,  and  dish 
ihem  on  a  napkin  neatly  folded,  garnished  with  potatoes 
formed  of  a  large  olive-shape  and  boiled  in  s^t  and 
water,  and  also  bundles  of  parsley-leaves;  serve  lobster- 
sauce  with  them,  in  which  mingle  a  little  glaze,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  juice  of  lemons ;  serve 
this  in  two  boats. 

To  Boil  Salmon. —*  Salmon,  if  large,  should  be 
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dicflsed  in  slices  like  a  cod;  if  smal],  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  dressed  whole,  fixing  the  tail  in  the  mouw  by 
means  of  a  skewer,  and  boil  it  in  a  turbot-kettle.  The 
fish  is  sent  to  table  resting  on  its  belly  side,  the  back 
being  uppermost.  The  liver  and  spawn,  as  in  the  cod, 
takes  a  longer  time  than  the  other  parts  to  boil  it 
thoroughly;  and  if  eaten  underdone,  it  is  extremely  un- 
wholesome. Salmon,  when  not  crimped,  should  be  put 
into  cold  water  and  boiled  gradually,  but  if  dressed  in 
thin  slices,  it  should  be  plunged  into  hot  water  at  once. 
After  allowing  it  to  remain  a  minute  or  two  in  the  fish- 
kettle,  raise  it  out  of  the  hot  water  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  let  this  process  be  repeated  three  or  four  time^ 
and  it  will  cause  the  curd  to  set,  and  the  fish  to  eat 
more  crisp.  When  you  have  followed  these  directions, 
allow  the  fish  to  boil  at  a  moderate  pace  until  it  is 
thoroughly  done,  for  nothing  is  more  indigestible  than 
underdone  salmon. 

To  Boil  Fresh  Salmon,  or  to  make  Salmon 
Cutlets.  —  Having  split  your  salmon,  and  taken 
out  the  bone  cleanly  without  distmrbing  the  flake,  cut 
your  fillets  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  Rub  them 
dry  with  a  napkin,  but  do  not  beat  them  with  a  roller. 
Your  fire  should  be  clear  as  for  a  beefeteak,  and  your 
gridiron  already  on  it,  the  bars  chalked  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  sticking.  Then  place  your  salmon-steaks  on, 
and  turn  them  as  you  would  a  beefsteak,  until  they  be 
perfectly  done.  Serve  them  hot — "  pipii^g  hot,"  as  the 
street-nawkers  say — ^for  on  this  depends  the  exquisite 
flavour  and  hieh  relish  of  the  fish. 

In  France  &ey  dress  salmon-cutlets  diflerently.  They 
steep  the  cutlets  in  oil,  shred  fine  herbs,  parsley,  green 
onion,  salt,  and  pepper  over  them ;  baste  them  while  on 
the  gridiron  with  oil,  take  off  the  skin  before  serving, 
and  present  the  fish  with  dressed  cucumber  or  caper- 
sauce. 

The  Donegal  Pickle  fob 'Salmon,  as  tufed  hy  Dr. 
Sheil,  proprietor  of  the  Fisheries. — Mix  together  equal 
portions  of  wine  and  water,  to  this  add  as  much  vinegar 
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as  there  is  wine  and  water,  and  boil  in  this  mixture  a 
good  handful  of  sliced  horse-radish,  together  with  salt, 
pepper,  allspice,  mace,  cloyes,  and  a  little  powdered  gin- 
ger. When  this  liquor  cools,  pour  it  over  me  cold  boiled 
salmon. 

To  Boiii  A  Cod's  Head  and  Shouij>eb8. — Before 
placing  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the  kettle,  you  should 
first  bind  some  tape  round  the  head,  which  prevents  the 
cheeks  and  jowl  from  breaking  away,  as  they  generally 
do  if  not  bound;  next  put  the  fish  mto  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  with  a  handful  of  salt,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a  couple  of  wine-glasses  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  shred 
horse-radish;  when  about  to  come  to  a  boil,  check  it  as 
before  directed,  and  keep  it  slowly  simmering  until  it  is 
done.  A  moderate- sized  piece  requires  about  half  an 
hour.  You  may  easily  discover  when  the  fish  is  done, 
by  inserting  a  fish-slice  by  the  back-bone.  If  the  flesh 
ynll  easily  come  from  the  bone,  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Crimped  cod  will  not  take  so  long  a  time  as  when  boiled 
in  a  solid  piece.  If  you  dress  either  the  spawn  or  liver, 
it  must  not  be  dressed  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  but  be- 
mde  it  in  the  kettle,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  sufficiently 
done.  If  large,  the  spawn  will  take  longer  to  boil  than 
the  fish.  Garnish  your  fish  with  scraped  horse-radish, 
placing  the  liver  and  roe,  if  any,  at  the  side.  If  the 
cod  has  a  soft  roe,  it  should  be  fried,  and  the  boiled  fish 
g^amished  with  it;  but  as  a  general  rule,  boiled  and 
fried,  fish  should  never  appear  together  in  the  same  dish, 
unless  the  fried  fish  be  exceedingly  small,  as  whiting, 
and  used  as  a  garnish  to  the  large  boiled  fish. 

Oyster  sauce  is  the  general  accompaniment  to  a  boiled 
cod's  head  and  shoulders,  but  cockle,  shrimp,  crab,  lob- 
ster, or  anchovies  are  frequently  used,  and  it  is  almost 
always  served  abroad  with  Dutch  sauce;  indeed,  there 
is  no  fish-sauce  that  may  not  be  eaten  with  cod*  fish. 

Codlings  may  be  boiled  whole;  previously  to  dressing 
them,  however,  the  eyes  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
apertures  filled  with  salt,  as  they  eat  much  more  agree- 
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ably  tliet  having  been  geailj  salted  for  a  couple  of 
days  before  thej  are  boiled. 

To  Boii«  Lnro. — This  fish  may  be  boiled  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  a  cod;  yet  as  the  skin  of  the  ling  is 
more  firm  than  that  of  the  cod,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bind  the  cheeks  directed  in  the  receipt  for  boiling  cod- 
fish; care  should  be  taken  in  the  boiling  of  this  fish 
lest  the  skin  be  injured^  which  is  by  some  considered 
a  delicacy.  The  same  sauces  may  be  served  with  ling 
as  with  cod,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  egg-sauce  is 
generally  considered  the  most  relishing. 

To  EfoiL  J*BAWN8  OB  Shbimps. — Thcse  fish  are  often 
spoiled  in  undergoing  the  process  of  boiling,  which  is 
a  very  simple  one  if  properly  managed.  First,  have 
some  water  boiling  briskly  up,  to  wluch  a  handful  of 
salt  must  be  added,  then  tmrow  in  your  prawns.  When 
done,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface;  then  put  them  into  a 
colander,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  water  has  drained  from 
them,  throw  them  into  a  dry  towel,  quickly  rubbing  and 
throwing  salt  amongst  them  whilst  hot.  This  done, 
wrap  them  up  in  the  towel,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
till  cold. 

To  Boil  Crabs,  Lobsters,  and  Craw-Fish. — Let 
your  water  boil  biiskly  up,  then  put  in  a  handful  or  two 
of  salt,  and  plunge  in  the  fish.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
will  boil  a  large  crab  or  lobster.  A  lesser  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  fiish  will  of  course  suffice. 

A  crab  may  be  killed  by  cutting  any  portion  between 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  when  it  speedily  bleeds  to  death. 
If  cut  in  the  joints,  the  contraction  of  ihe  muscles  will 
prevent  the  blood  &om  flowing. 

To  Boil  Brills^  and  Plaice. — ^These  fish  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  turbot ;  but  as  they  are 
not  so  thick  as  the-  latter  fish,  they  will  not  take  quite  so 
long  a  time  in  boiling;  The  same  sauce  may  be  served 
with  them  as  for  turbot.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remark,  that  crab-sauce  is  the  best  adapted  for  a  plaice. 

To  Dbess  Cod-Sounds  like  little  Tubbjbys.  — 
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Bo3  your  sounds  as  for  eating,  but  not  too  much ;  take 
them  up  and  let  them  stand  till  thej  are  quite  cold,  then 
take  a  force-meat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread, 
a  lump  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  fill  your  sounds  with  it,  and  skewer  them  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  turkey ;  then  lard  them  down  eaen 
side  as  you  would  do  a  turkey's  breast,  dust  them  well 
with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a  tin-oven  to  roast  before 
the  Bre,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter :  when  they  are 
enough  done,  pour  on  them  oyster-sauce;  three  are  sufli- 
aent  for  a  side  dish;  garmsh  with  barberries;  it  is 
a  pretty  side  dish  for  a  large  table  for  a  dinner  in  Lent. 

To  Db£Ss  Cod-Sounds  {Another  fashion). — Steep 
your  sounds  as  you  do  the  salt  cod,  and  boil  them  in  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  and  water;  when  they  are  very 
tender  and  white,  take  them  up  and  drain  the  water  out, 
then  pour  the  egg-sauce  boUing  hot  over  them,  and 
serve  them  up. 

ON  STEWING  FISH. 

To  Stew  Sturgeon. — Cut  your  sturgeon  in  slices  of 
about  an  inch  thick.  After  you  have  half-fried  them 
place  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  some  good  veal  broth,  an 
onion,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  them  stew  to* 
gether  till  perfectly  tender ;  after  which  fry  an  onion  in 
ihe  butter  in  which  the  fish  was  fried,  pour  this,  and 
also  the  gravy  in  which  the  fish  was  stewed,  into  a 
sance-pan,  adaing  to  it  a  glass  or  two  of  white  wine, 
some  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  little  ketchup.  When 
the  whole  has  boiled,  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

To  Stew  Cod. — Slice  your  cod  as  for  frying,  and  half 
fiT  them  in  butter,  then  place  the  pieces  ma  stew-pan, 
with  equal  portions  of  white  wine  and  water  to  cover  the 
fish ;  add  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ;  fry  an  onion,  and 
prepare  a  fish  gravy  with  the  bones  of  tne  cod.  Pour 
this  with  the  butter  it  was  fried  in  into  a  sauce-pan,  to 
which  add  a  small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a 
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pi<Ued  mushroom  or  two,  a  dosen  oysters  chopped  fine, 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  When  the  fish  is  done  add 
the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in,  letting  the  whole  boil  up  a 
minute,  then  strain  through  a  hair-sieye,  and  placing  the 
ood  in  a  dish,  pour  this  gravy  over  them. 

To  Stew  Eels. — Clean  eels,  put  them  in  a  sauce-pan 
with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Put 
water  enougli  to  corer  them  dose,  and  let  them  stew 
slowly ;  when  they  are  done  enough  dish  them  up  with 
the  broth,  and  have  parsley  and  butter  served  in  a  sauce- 
boat  to  eat  with  them.  The  broth  will  be  good,  and  it 
is  very  fit  for  weakly  or  consumptive  constitutions. 

Stewed  'Eelb  {Another  fashion). — Skin  four  pounds 
of  eels,  take  o£F  the  fins,  and  cut  them  about  four 
inches  in  length  ;  and  to  one  quart  of  strong  beef-gravy 
add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  two  anchovies,  one  or  two 
onions  stuck  with  cloyes,  some  horse'-radisb,  and  Cayenne 
pepper ;  put  the  fish  into  the  above  sauce  cold,  and  then 
let  it  stew  an  hour ;  a  little  before  it  is  done  suffidently, 
skim  off  the  fat,  take  out  a  little  of  the  gravy;  when  it 
is  cool,  stir  in  some  flour,  cream,  or  butter  to  thicken  it, 
and  then  let  it  all  boil  up  with  the  fish,  but  let  the  gravy 
be  boiled  first  before  the  fish  is  in.  The  dish  should  bie 
ornamented  with  lemon  and  horse-radish. 

To  STEW  Eels  {Another  fashion), — Let  the  eels  be 
cut  into  pieces  about  five  inches  long,  put  them  into 
water  and  half  boil  them  ;  throw  awi^  that  water,  then 
put  wat^  to  them  sufficient  to  cover  them  and  no  more, 
put  to  them  a  moderate  sized  glass  of  port  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  good  ketchup,  mace,  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and  horse-radish,  thicken  them  with  some  butter 
and  flour,  let  them  boil  imtil  they  are  ready,  but  not  to 
be  too  soflb;  &y  some  bread,  and  garnish  them  with 
pickled  barberries,  or  cucumbers. 

To  Dress  White  Bait  {Another  way). — They 
should  be  laid  in  folds  of  doth  till  they  are  quite  diy, 
shaken  in  a  bao^  with  flour,  and  then  dipped  in  a  thin 
batter  made  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  one  ^^'gi 
and  a  little  milk.     As  they  are  too  delicate  and  tender 
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to  be  turned  in  a  frying-pan,  they  should  be  laid  sepa- 
rately on  a  small  fish  strainer,  ana  sunk  iuto  boiling  lard 
for  about  two  minutes.     Some  use  sweet  olive  oil. 

To  Stew  Cob  (Another  receipt). — Cut  cod  iu  slices 
an  inch  thick,  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  stew- 
pan  ;  season  with  nutmeg,  beaten  pepper,  and  salt,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water;  cover  dose,  and 
let  it  sinyner  sofdy  lout  five  or  six  minutes,  then  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  put  in  a  few  oysters  and  the 
liquor  strained,  and  a  blade  or  two  of  mace;  cover  close, 
and  let  it  stew  softly,  shaking  the  pan  often.  When  it 
is  done  enough,  take  out  the  sweet  herbs  and  onion,  and 
dish  it  up ;  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with 
lemon. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shouij>£bs  {Another  method), 
will  eat  much  finer  by  having  a  little  ^alt  rubbed  down 
the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if  it  be  eaten 
the  same  day. 

Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  which 
will  completely  cover  it ;  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into 
it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the 
smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum.  Garnish  with  a  large 
quantity  of  double  parsley,  lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the 
milt,  roe,  and  liver,  and  fried  smelts  if  approved.  If 
with  smelts,  be  carefiU  that  no  water  hang;8  about  the 
fish;  or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  lost  as  well 
as  th^  flavour. 

To  Stew  Prawns,  Shbimps,  and  Craw-fish  (Ano- 
ther  receipt). — Pick  out  the  tails  and  lay  them  by,  so  as 
to  be  about  two  quarts ;  then  take  the  bodies,  give 
them  a  bruise,  and  put  them  in  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
with  a  blade  of  mace;  let  them  stew  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  stir  them  together,  and  strain  them ;  then  wash 
out  the  sauce-pan,  put  to  it  the  strained  liquor  and  tails, 
grate  a  small  nutmeg  in,  add  a  little  salt,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Now  shake  all 
together;  cut  a  pretty  thin  toast  round  a  quartern  loaf, 
toast  it  brown  on  l>bth  sides,  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  lay  it 
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cloee  together  in  the  hottom  of  a  dish,  and  pour  the  fish 
and  sauce  oyer  it.  Send  it  to  table  hot.  If  it  be  craw- 
fish or  prawns,  garnish  the  dish  with  some  of  the  biggest 
daws  laid  thidk  round.  Water  will  do  in  the  room  of 
wine,  onlj  add  a  spoonful  of  yinegar. 

Fbicassee  of  Cod. — Take  the  sounds,  roes,  &c.,  of 
several  cods,  split  them  and  scrape  them  well,  dien 
blanch  them  ;  being  blanched,  put  them  in  fresh  water, 
wash  them  very  clean  and  cut  them  into  square  pieces 
the  sue  of  the  end  of  a  thumb.  Then  put  a  lump  of 
butter  in  a  stew-pan,  toss  it  up  with  an  onion  cut  small, 
after  that  put  in  your  pieces,  and  gire  them  two  or  three 
tosses;  this  done,  put  a  little  flour  over  them,  moisten 
them  with  a  little  fish-broth,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
sweet  herbs,  fine  spice,  and  let  them  stew  gently  ;  being 
done,  thicken  it  with  yolks  of  eggs,  parsley  cut  small, 
with  a  dash  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  serve  diem  hot 
for  entry. 

To  Stew  Lampreys. — Skin  and  g^t  your  lampreys, 
season  them  well  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  wad 
mace,  not  pounded  too  fine,  and  a  little  lemon-peel  shved 
fine;  then  cut  some  thin  slices  of  butter  into  the  bottom 
of  your  sauce-pan,  put  in  the  fish,  and  half  a  pint  of  nice 
gravy,  half  the  quantity  of  white  wine  and  cider,  the 
same  of  claret,  with  a  small  bundle  of  thyme,  winter 
savory,  pot  marjoram,  and  an  onion  sliced ;  stew  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  turning  the  lampreys  till  they 
are  quite  tender.  When  they  are  tender  take  them  out, 
and  put  in  one  anchovy,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fish  and  serve  them  up. 

N.B.  Roll  them  round  a  skewer  before  you  put  them 
into  a  pan. 

To  Stew  Cabf. — Scale -and  clean  it;  take  care  of 
the  roe,  &c. ;  lay  the  fish  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  good 
beef-gravy,  an  onion,  eight  cloves,  a  dessert-spoon^  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black,  and  two  glasses  of 
wine  ;  cover  it  close^  and  let  it  simmer ;  when  nearly 
done,  add  two  anchovies  chopped  fine,  a  dessert-spoonfud 
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of  made  mustard,  some  walnut  ketchup,  and  a  bit  of 
batter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  it,  and  let  the  gr&Yy  boil 
a  few  minutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the 
roe  fried,  and  a  good  deal  of  horse-radish  and  lemon. 

To  Stew  Lobsters  in  the  Irish  Way.— Cut  and 
break  a  boiled  lobster  into  pieces,  not  too  small,  prepare 
a  mixture  of  mustard,  vinegar,  and  Cayenne,  put  this 
with  the  lobster  and  a  large  sized  lump  of  butter,  well 
floured,  into  a  stew-pan,  let  it  boil  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes, then  throw  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and 
let  it  boil  for  five  minutes  more,  serve  it  up  and  garnish 
with  sliced  lemon. 

Stewed  Fdulets  of  Sole. — Boil  in  a  stew-pan  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  when  boiling  dredge  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour.  Let  them  fry  with  a  bundle  of  herbs 
and  a  clove  of  garlic,  until  the  flour  is  of  a  rich  brown 
colour.  Then  moisten  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
stock-broth,  which  reduce  to  a  glaze.  Continue  to 
moisten  until  you  have  about  a  pint  of  sauce.  Add  to 
this  a  spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of  soy,  and  half  an 
anchovy  chopped  very  small.  Reduce  the  sauce  very 
slowly  to  a  good  consistence  ;  when  done,  season  it  to 
your  taste,  and  put  into  it  a  little  fresh  butter  kneaded 
m  flour,  which  mix  well  by  a^tating  the  stew-pan.  In 
the  mean  time,  divide  your  soles  into  pretty  large  fillets. 
Place  these  fillets  cold  on  the  dish  in  whioi  they  are  to 
be  served,  putting  under  each  a  rather  thin  slice  of 
bread,  Med  in  butter  to  a  nice  brown.  Set  the  dish  in 
an  oven  or  before  the  fire,  so  that  the  fillets  of  fish  may 
become  warm.  When  they  are  sufficiently  so,  pour 
over  them  the  sauce,  which  must  be  pretty  thick. 

To  Dress  Cod-fish  tkctt  has  been  left  the  day  be- 
fore.— Break  the  fish  into  flakes,  to  which  put  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a  stew-pan,  with  chopped  shalot,  parsley, 
and  mushrooms;  put  it  on  the  stove  to  simmer  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  put  a  table-spoonful  of  stock  in  the  stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  then  a  little 
dear  stock  and  cream  sufficient  to  make  it  white.  Let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes,  put  in  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  an- 
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cbovy,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  a  little  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Set  it  on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  keep 
hot,  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  dish  it  up.  If  you  make  it 
of  cod  that  has  not  been  dressed  you  must  boil  it  first. 

ON  FRYING  AND  BROILING  FISH. 

DiKECTioNS  POB  Frying  Fish. — In  the  first  place 
the  fire  must  be  free  from  smoke,  and  yet  not  bum  too 
fiercely;  secondly,  the  pan  must  be  very  clean  and  not 
over-worn,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  would  discolour  the 
fish,  and  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  pan  ;  thirdly,  the  pan 
when  placed  upon  the  fire  should  be  moistened  with  a 
little  butter  or  lard,  which,  when  properly  dissolved, 
must  be  wiped  off  again  with  a  cloth  previous  to  the  fish 
being  put  in  ;  fourthly,  there  must  be  plenty  of  lard,  or 
oil,  whichever  is  preferred,  to  fry  your  fish  in.  The 
lard  must  be  completely  dissolved,  or  if  oil  be  used  ^it 
must  be  allowed  to  boil  a  minute  or  two  before  the  fish 
is  placed  in  the  pan  ;  fifthly,  the  fish  should  always  be 
wiped  thoroughly  dry  with  a  cloth,  then  powdered  with 
flour,  or  coated  with  bread-crumbs  and  egg ;  sixthly,  the 
fish  must  not  be  left  unattended  to  for  an  instant  when 
in  the  pan,  and  when  sufficiently  done  on  one  side,  it 
should  be  carefully  turned  on  the  other.  When  fried  on 
both  sides  let  the  fat  drain  from  it  upon  a  hair-sieve.  It 
should  then  be  placed  upon  a  napkin  on  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  Oil  is  generally  considered 
the  best  to  fry  fish  in,  and  is  always  used  for  the  purpose 
in  France,  as  butter  does  not  fry  it  well  except  when 
the  fish  is  partially  fried,  previous  to  undergoing  stewing 
or  any  other  process.  In  such  case  good  fresh  butt«r 
only  ought  to  be  employed.  The  fat,  if  put  carefully 
by,  will  serve  for  another  occasion.  If  these  rules  be 
strictly  attended  to  any  person  may,  after  a  few  trials, 
be  enabled  to  surmount  such  difficulties  as  occur  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  of  the  cook. 

To    BROHi    LARGE    CoD,    LiNG,    AND   HaDDOCKS. — 

All  these  fishes  should  be  cut  up  in  pieces  in  the  same 
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way  as  for  frymg,  but  the  bread-crumbs  and  egg  must 
be  omitted.  The  slices  should  be  well  floured,  and 
then  set  on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  putting  to  them 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  while  dressing ;  when  done,  rub 
in  some  butter  before  the  6re,  and  serve  the  fish  up  with 
plain  melted  butter.  Mustard  and  vinegar  is  a  good 
accompaniment. 

To  Broil  Herrings. — Prepare  these  Bshes  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  frying,  thoroughly  dry  and  flour 
them.  It  seems  to  be  lately  the  better  opinion  that  the 
roes  are  not  to  be  dressed  in  fish.  The  best  plan,  it  is 
said,  is  to  fry  the  roes,  lest  they  should  drop  through  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron.  Melted  butter  mixed  with  mus- 
tard and  Tarragon  vinegar  is  an  excellent  sauce  to  be 
served  with  this  fish. 

To  Broil  Pilchards. — Pilchards  should  be  placed 
upon  the  gridiron  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
and  when  done  served  with  a  lemon  cut  in  halves.  Take 
the  scales  entire  with  a  knife.  They  may  also  be  eaten 
with  salt  and  water,  and  a  raw  onion  cut  in  slices,  as 
herrings  are  sometimes  eaten  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
Plain  melted  butter,  however,  is  the  best  sauce  for  them, 
bat  they  may  also  be  served  with  the  Dutch  sauce. 

To  Broil  Red  M^let. — Open  your  mullets  with 
a  sharp  knife  a  little  below  the  throat,  and  carefully  ex- 
tract the  intestines  without  injuring  or  bruising  the 
liver,  then  sew  up  the  aperture,  allowing  the  liver  to  re- 
main in  the  fish;  place  it  upon  white  paper  well  but- 
tered, broil  over  a  slow  fire,  serve  them  in  the  paper 
with  plain  melted  butter,  in  which  the  livers  may 
afierrords  be  mixed  or  not  ad  libitum. 

A  good  plan  when  you  draw  your  fish  is,  to  preserve 
the  livers  and  boil  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water-— 
in  fact,  as  much  as  is  required  for  your  melted  butter,  so 
that  in  case  the  livers  should  hveok  in  boiling,  then  you 
still  retain  their  valuable  qualities. 

To  Dress  Red  Mullet  {Another  fashion). — The 
best  mode  of  dressing  these  delicate  fish  (the  sea  wood" 
cock),  is  to  wipe  them  dry,  but  not  empty  them,  and 
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broil  tbem  in  larded  white  paper,  or  what  is  better,  sa- 
lad oiL  They  may  be  fried  or  baked.  The  liquor  that 
comes  from  them  may  be  boiled  with  a  piece  of  butter 
dusted  with  flour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  soy,  a  little  essence 
of  anchovies,  and  white  wine,  and  served  up  separately. 
Send  them  up  to  table  without  the  paper. 

White-Bait. — The  following  method  of  dressing 
white-bait,  as  practised  at  Blackwall,  is  extracted  from 
"  Pereira's  Observations  on  Food  and  Diet." 

"  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mode  of 
cooking  the  fish,  as  practised  at  Lovegrove*s,  at  Black- 
wall,  the  following  notice  of  the  process  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  uninteresting  :  I  was  informed  that  the  fish 
should  be  cooked  within  an  hour  after  being  caught, 
or  they  are  apt  to  cling  together.  Those  whicm  I 
saw  cooked  were,  from  time  to  time,  removed  as  re- 
quired by  a  skimmer.  They  were  then  thrown  on  a 
stratum  of  flour  contained  in  a  large  napkin,  in  which 
they  were  shaken  until  completely  enveloped  in  flour. 
In  this  state  they  were  placed  in  a  colander,  and  all  the 
superfluous  flour  removed  by  sifting.  They  were  now 
thrown  into  hot  melted  lard  contained  in  a  copper 
cauldron  or  stew-vessel  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire.  A 
kind  of  ebullition  immediately  corSmenced,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  they  were  removed  by  a  thin  skimmer, 
thrown  into  a  colander  to  drain,  and  served  up  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  fish- drainer  in  a  dish.  At  table  they  are 
flavoured  with  Cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  and  eaten  with 
brown  bread  and  butter  ;  iced  punch  being  the  favourite 
accompanying  beverage." 

To  Broil  Mackarel. — Clean  them,  split  them  down 
the  back,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  mint,  pardey, 
and  fennel,  chopped  fine,  and  flour  them ;  broil  of  a 
light  brown,  then  put  them  on  a  dish  and  strainer. 
Grarnish  with  parsley.  The  sauce  is  fennel  and  butter, 
in  a  boat. 

To  Broil  MACKABEii  whole  (Another  fashion), — 
Cut  off  the  heads,  g^t  and  wash  them  clean,  pull  out  the 
roe  at  the  neck  end,  boil  it,  then  bruise  it  with  a  spoon. 
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Now  beat  up  the  volk  of  an  eggf  with  a  little  nutmeg, 
a  little  lemon-peel  cut  6ne,  little  thyme,  some  parsley 
boiled  and  chopped  fine,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  all  these  together,  and  Bll 
the  mackarel.  Flour  it  well,  and  broil  it  nicely.  Let 
the  sauce  be  plain  butter,  with  a  little  ketchup  or  wal- 
nut-pickle. 

To  Fry  Hebbinqs. — Clean  them  as  above,  and  fry 
them  in  butter.  Have  ready  a  good  many  onions  peeled 
and  cut  thin;  fry  of  a  light  brown  with  the  herrings; 
lay  the  herrings  in  a  dish,  and  the  onions  round,  with 
butter  and  mustard  in  a  cup.  Do  them  with  a  quick 
fire. 

To  Bboil  HEBBmas. — Scale  and  gut  them,  cut  off 
their  heads,  wash  them  clean,  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  flour 
and  broU  ihem ;  take  the  heads  and  mash  them,  boil 
them  in  small  beer  or  ale,  with  a  little  whole  pepper  and 
an  onion.  Let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it, 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  a  good  deal  of  mus- 
tard. Lay  the  fish  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  into  a 
basin,  or  use  plain  melted  butter  and  mustard. 

To  Bboil  Haddocks. — Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them 
clean;  do  not  rip  open  their  bellies,  but  take  the  guts  out 
with  the  gills ;  dry  them  in  a  clean  cloth  very  well;  and 
if  there  be  any  roe  or  liyer,  take  it  out,  but  put  it  in 
again;  flour  them  well,  and  have  a  clear,  good  fire.  Let 
the  gridiron  be  hot  and  clean,  lay  them  on,  and  turn 
them  two  or  three  times  for  fear  of  sticking;  then  let 
one  side  be  done  enough,  and  turn  the  other  side.  When 
that  u  done,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  and  have  plain  butter  in 
a  cup,  or  anchovy  and  butter.  They  eat  finely  salted  a 
day  or  two  before  you  dress  them,  and  hung  up  to  dry ; 
or  boiled,  with  egg-sauce. 

Scotch  haddocks  are  to  lay  in  water  all  night.  You 
may  boil  or  broil  them.  If  you  broil,  you  must  split 
them  in  two.     Grarnish  with  hard  eggs  and  parsnips. 

To  Fby  Lampbeys. — ^Bleed  them  and  save  the  blood, 
then  wash  them  in  hot  water  to  take  off  the  slime,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.     Fry  them  in  a  little  fresh  butter, 
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not  quite  done  enough,  and  then  pour  out  the  fat,  -put 
in  a  little  white  wine,  give  the  pan  a  shake  ronnd« 
Season  with  whole  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  bay-leaf;  put  in  a  few  capers,  a  good  piece  oF 
butter  rolled  in  nour  and  the  blood;  give  the  pan  ar 
riiake  round  often,  and  cover  them  close.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  take  them  out,  strain  the  sauce,  then 
give  a  boil  quick,  squeeze  in  a  lemon,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish.     Garnish  with  lemon. 

Broiled  Salmon. — Having  cat  your  salmon  into 
pieces,  melt  some  good  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  bay-leaves ;  then  put  in  your 
pieces  of  salmon,  to  take  a  taste,  and  strew  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread;  then  boil  them  gently.  Make  a  white 
sauce  in  this  manner  : — Put  good  fresh  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a  dust  of  flour,  a  couple  of  anchovies 
minced,  take  out  their  great  bones  and  wash,  add  some 
capers,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  with  a 
little  water  and  vinegar  ;  your  salmon  being  broiled, 
toss  it  up,  and  let  it  be  well  tasted ;  then  take  out  your 
onions,  put  the  sauce  over  the  salmon,  and  serve  it  up 
hot  for  entry. 

Broiled  Thouts. — Take  the  middling  sort  of  trouts, 
gut,  wash,  'and  wipe  them  with  a  linen  doth,  then  slice 
them  across,  melt  a  lump  of  butter,  put  a  little  salt  to 
it,  and  then  pour  it  over  your  trouts,  and  stir  them;  lay 
them  upon  a  gridiron,  and  let  them  broil  over  a  slow 
(ire,  turning  them  now  and  then,  and  keepiug  up  the 
fire.  When  broiled,  serve  them  up  with  a  white  sance 
made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  some  butter,  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  dust  of  flour,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  some  capers, 
and  anchovies  ;  moisten  the  broiled  trouts  with  a  little 
water  and  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  the  stove,  stirring  it 
constantly,  tiU  the  sauce  is  thickened  enough,  then 
make  it  relishing;  dish  up  your  trouts,  put  your  sauce 
over  them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  serve  up  your  trouts  with  % 
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emw-fish  cullis,  you  must  put  no  capers  in  your  white 
sauce ;  when  it  is  thickened,  put  you  craw -fish  cullis 
into  it,  and  your  trouts  being  broiled,  dish  them  up. 
Your  sauce  should  be  poured  orer  the  fish,  and  serve 
them  up  hot. 

Broiled  Trouts,  with  Mushrooms. — Gut  your 
trouts  and  broil  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is  shown 
before:  when  they  are  broiled,  dish  them  up,  pour  a 
ragout  with  mushrooms  over  them,  and  serve  them  up 
hot. 

Trouts  dressed  in  a  Stew-fan. — Take  some 
trouts,  which  being  gutted  and  washed  well,  put  a 
little  minced  meat  in  their  belly;  take  a  stewrpan,  put  a 
lump  of  butter  into  it,  with  some  parsley,  and  green 
onions  cut,  and  sweet  herbs,  all  cut  small,  likewise  some 
pepper  and  salt,  fine  spice,  and  an  anchovy  cut  small ; 
then  put  in  your  trouts,  and  place  them  upon  hot  cinders, 
turn  them  now  and  then,  and  send  them  to  the  oven,  to 
get  a  colour,  dish  them  up,  and  put  lemon-juice  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Soles,  salmon,  whitings,  smelts,  &c.,  may  be  all  dressed 
in  the  same  way. 

Fillets  of  Mackarel  broiled. — Broil  as  follows : 
rub  over  with  yolk  of  eggy  then  cover  them  with 
cnunbs  of  bread,  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and 
oover  a  second  time  with  bread  crumbs  ;  broil  df  a  nice 
brown  colour. 

The  sauce  to  be  made  :  take  a  lump  of  fresh  butter 
and  put  into  a  stew-pan,  when  melted,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  let  the  flour  boil  over  a  slow  ^ve  for  a 
abort  time,  taking  care  it  does  not  change  colour,  then 
moisten  by  degrees  with  veal  or  chicken-broth,  or  water^ 
and  season  to  taste.  When  the  liquor  is  all  in  the 
sauce,  add  some  small  mushrooms  parboiled,  and  when 
nearly  done,  two  ounces  of  truffles.  Take  the  sauce  off 
the  fire  when  ready,  and  thicken  with  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
beat  up  with  a  table  spoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegar, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  soft  water.     Place  the  fillets  in 
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a  dish  standing  up  round  the  circumferencey  and  poor 
the  sauce  into  the  middle. 

To  FRY  FuxETS  OF  Mackasel. — Toss  and  fry  them 
in  a  stew-pan,  send  them  up  to  table  covered  with  the 
white  sauce  for  mackarel. 

To  FBT  OB  BBOIL  Mackabel. — Mackard  is  a  fish 
generally  esteemed  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  ricli 
eat  it  on  account  of  its  good  savour,  the  poor  because  it 
is'  cheap.  It  must  not  be  washed  when  intended  to  be 
broiled;  empbr  and  wipe  it  well ;  open  the  back,  and 
put  into  it  a  httle  salt  and  oil.  Broil  it  on  a  gentle  fire^ 
turn  it  over  on  both  sides,  and  also  on  the  back.  With 
the  point  of  your  knife  try  if  it  be  done,  by  detaching  the 
bone  from  the  flesh. 

To  FBY  Tbout,  Gbayi^ino,  Pebch,  and  Tench. — 
Scale,  g^t,  and  wash  them  well ;  dry  them  and  lay  them 
separately  on  a  board  before  the  fire ;  after  dusting  some 
flour  over  them,  fry  them  of  a  fine  colour  in  fresh  drip- 
ping, or  hog's  lard.  Serve  with  crisp  parsley  and  phun 
butter. 

To  FBY  Skelts. — After  having  washed  them,  and 
taken  away  the  gills,  dry  them  in  a  cloth ;  beat  up  an 
egg  very  fine,  rub  it  over  them  with  a  feather,  and  strew 
on  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  in  hog's  lard  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  put  them  in  when  the  fat  is  boiling  hot;  when 
they  are  of  a  fine  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain  off 
the  fat.     Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

Bboiled  Mackabel  (Another  receipt), — ^Put  the 
fish,  without  splitting  it,  on  an  inclined  gridiron,  over  a 
slow  Bre ;  baste  it  with  olive  oil,  or  clarified  butter,  by 
rubbing  it  on  with  a  feather.  When  nearly  done  leave 
off  basting  it,  have  ready  a  little  fresh  butter  worked 
into  a  paste  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  a  little  Cayenne  at  pleasure,  and  some  chopped 
parsley.  Cover  with  this  mixture  the  mackarel  hot  firom 
the  gridiron,  and  serve  it  up. 

Fbied  cbimfed  Cod. — Take  your  slices,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  fry  in  a  full  pan  of  oil,  dripping,  or  but- 
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ter,  or  it  may  be  stewed  in  French  liquid,  and  sent 
to  table  covered  over  with  the  white  sauce,  as  for  fillets 
of  mackarel. 

To  BBESS  Red  Hesbinos. — Having  steeped  them  in 
boiling  water,  toast  them  before  the  fire,  till  they  are 
sufficiently  done ;  then  rub  over  them  as  much  butter 
as  they  will  absorb  before  the  6re.  If  hard  roes,  open 
them  gently  by  the  belly,  and  insert  some  butter  between 
the  roe,  closing  it  again  that  the  heat  may  melt  the  but- 
ter inside.  Mustard  is  an  agreeable  relish  to  red  her- 
rings. If  one  of  a  parcel  be  found  too  salt^  you  should 
steep  the  remaining  in  new  milk  before  dressing  them. 

To  DBESS  Red  Hebrings  {Another  way), — Choose 
those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open,  and  pour 
some  boiling  small  beer  over  them ;  let  them  soak  half 
an  hour,  drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot 
through  before  the  6re,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over 
them,  and  serve  them  with  egg-sauce,  or  mashed  pota- 
toes. 

The  Pilchabd. — These  Rsh  may  be  broiled,  or  fried, 
or  baked  in  jars,  with  a  little  water,  salt,  and  vineg^, 
an  onion,  and  two  bay-leaves.  When  baked  they  may 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

To  7BY  Whiting. — Scrape  off  the  scales  and  cut  off 
the  fins,  wipe  them  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  beat  up  the 
^olk  of  an  ^^,  and  with  a  feather  rub  them  over  with 
it,  sprinkle  over  them  finely-grated  bread  crumbs.  Fry 
them  of  a  nice  brown  in  boUing  fresh  lard,  or  dripping. 
If  small,  and  used  as  a  garnish,  they  should  be  curled. 

To  broil,  after  the  French  way,  you  do  not  skin  them, 
bat  slit  the  back  on  both  sides,  rubbing  them  over  with 
yolk  of  ^^'g  and  bread  crumbs.  Serve  with  anchovy, 
or  shrimp  sauce,  or  melted  butter. 

Fillets  op  Roaches  with  Sweet  Bebbs. — Gut 
your  roaches,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  take  them  off  in 
slices,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  few  sweet  herbs^ 
some  parsley,  and  green  onions,  cut  small,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  sfdt ;  put  melted  butter  to  them,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  an  hour  to  get  a  taste  ;  then  set 
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^Iiem  upon  hot  cinders  to  melt  the  hutter,  strew  them 
with  fine  crmnbs  of  bread,  then  broil  then^  Make  a 
remonlade  with  eood  oil,  a  few  capers,  and  parsley,  cut 
gmall,  with  a  small  green  onion,  and  an  anchoyy,  pepper, 
and  salt,  mustard,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice. 
The  whole  being  well  mixed  together,  put  them  into  a 
saucer,  or  under  your  roaches;  the  slices  being  broiled 
pretty  brown,  place  them  in  their  dish,  and  serve  them 
for  entry. 

ROASTING  AND  BAKING. 

To  BOAST  A  Stuboeon. — Sturgeon  is  much  im- 
proved by  laying  in  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
then  cleanse  and  scrape  it  thoroughly,  6x  it  on  a  spit, 
and  baste  it  well  with  butter  while  roasting,  dredging 
it  occasionally  with  flour;  when  half  done,  have  prepared 
some  fine  grated  bread,  with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  strewn  over  it,  which  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  butter,  will  adhere  firmly  to  the  fish. 
When  done  serve  it  with  the  following  sauce. 

Sauce  fob  Roast  Stubgeon. — A.  pint  of  water,  an 
anchovy,  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  onion,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  mace,  cloves,  whole  pepper, 
black  and  white,  and  a  piece  of  horse-radish ;  cover  it 
close  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  after  strain- 
ing it,  put  it  again  in  the  sauce-pan  with  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  a  dozen  of  oysters  and  their  liquor,  two  spoonfuls 
of  walnut  ketchup,  the  inside  of  a  crab  bruised  fine,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  let  all  simmer,  dish  your  fish,  and  pour  this 
sauce  over  it* 

To   BOAST    LABOE    EeLS    OB    LaMPBEYS,    WITH    A 

Pudding  in  the  Belly. — Skin  your  eels  or  lampreys, 
cut  off  the  head,  take  the  g^ts  out,  and  scrape  the 
blood  clean  from  the  bone,  then  make  a  good  force- 
meat of  oysters  or  shrimps,  chopped  small,  the  crumb 
of  half  a  penny  loaf,  a  little  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel,  shred 
fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  put  them 
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in  the  belly  of  your  fish,  sew  it  up,  turn  it  round  on 
your  dish,  put  oyer  it  flour  and  butter,  pour  a  little  water 
on  your  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven;  when  it 
comes  out,  take  the  gravy  from  under  it,  and  scum  off 
the  fat,  then  strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve,  add  to  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  browning,  a  meat- 
spoonful  of  walnut-ketchup,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  one 
anchovy,  and  a  slice  of  lemon  ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  send  it  up  in  a 
sauoe-boat,  dish  your  fish;  garnish  it  with  lemon  and  crisp 
parsley. 

Soles  dbessed  with  Sweet  Herbs. — Clean  them 
well,  chop  off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  slit  them  up  the 
back;  rub  a  silver  dish,  or  a  baking-pan  with  butter, 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  chopped 
parsley,  and  some  whole  green  onions^  place  your  fish  in 
it,  season  them  over  and  under  the  same  way,  sprinkle 
them  with  fresh  butter,  strew  them  with  fine  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  put  them  in  the  oven.  When  baked  to  a  fine 
colour,  take  them  out,  take  off  the  fat,  serve  them  up 
hot  with  an  anchovy-sauce  under  them,  for  a  course  or 
small  dish. 
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To  DRESS  Red  Mullets  (Another  fashion), — In 
general,  to  eat  them  in  great  perfection,  you  must  wash 
them  well,  but  not  empty  them,  drain  them  very  dry  in 
a  clean  cloth;  then  have  some  buttered  paper  and  a 
little  salt,  wrap  them  well  in  it,  and  put  them  into  the 
oven^  or  broil  them  if  you  have  no  oven.  They  may 
be  eaten  with  lobster  sauce,  or  anchovy  sauce  alone ; 
send  them  to  table  without  the  paper. 

You  may  dress  them  in  another  way,  by  putting  them 
in  the  oven  in  a  buttered  baking-dish,  and  covering  them 
with  buttered  paper;  ^hen  they  are  done,  serve  over 
them  the  following  sauce  : — 

Put  in  a  small  stew-pan  a  little  bit  of  butter,  a  few  pieces 
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of  bam,  cut  into  dice,  a  few  leaves  of  mace,  two  cloves,  a 
little  thyme,  a  few  bits  of  musbroom,  some  parsley  roots, 
one  sbalot,  cut  into  four,  and  a  small  bit  of  carrot;  fry  tbem 
on  a  slow  fire  till  tbey  become  a  little  brown,  tben  moisten 
witb  a  glass  of  good  Madeira,  and  put  but  little  sugar ; 
reduce  the  wine  to  half  the  quantity,  add  to  this  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  good  Espagnole,  skim  away  all  the 
&t,  put  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  and  add  to  it  a  bit 
of  fresh  butter,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  add  to  this 
the  gravy  from  the  fish.  Season  the  sauce  of  very  good 
taste,  with  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c.,  and  if  the  sauce 
should  not  be  thick  enough,  add  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
with  a  little  flour.  • 

LoBSTEB  {Another  way), — Lobsters  are  boiled  in  the 
same  manner  as  craw- fish,  but  they  would  have  abetter 
savour  if  sea-water  could  be  had  to  boil  them  in.  Se- 
veral ragouts  are  made  of  lobsters.  Pies  for  entrees ; 
salades  for  entremets;  fish  sauce,  and  minces  in  the 
shell,  &c.  You  must  pay  attention  to  the  proper  time 
required  for  boiling  a  lobster ;  if  you  boil  it  too  long, 
the  flesh  becomes  thready  and  disagreeable;  and  if  not 
done  enough,  the  spawn  is  not  red  through :  this  mu^ 
be  obviated  by  gpreat  attention. 

Scollops  of  Lobster  in  the  Shell. — This  is  an 
entremets  Take  one  or  two  lobsters,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish,  or  the  number  of  people  you  have  to 
dinner.  Cut  the  lobster  in  two  without  breaking  the 
shell ;  clean  the  inside  of  the  shell,  cut  the  meat  of  the 
lobsters  into  small  dice,  and  preserve  the  kind  of  farce 
that  is  inside  ;  then  take  one  or  two  spoonfuls  oiveloutiy 
a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  keep  stirring  the  whole  over  the  fire.  When  it  is 
quite  hot,  throw  the  meat,  and  the  kind  of  farce  that 
you  found  in  the  lobster  into  the  sauce,  and  lay  the 
whole  in  the  shells.  Level  with  your  knife,  and  strew 
over  crumbs  of  bread  twice,  and  keep  basting  with  a 
little  melted  butter.  Give  it  a  <^lour  with  the  salaman- 
der, and  keep  the  scollops  very  hot.  Never  let  it  co- 
lour in  the  oven,  as  it  would  taste  too  strong. 
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Lobster  may  be  dressed  also  without  any  sauce; 
merely  break  the  shell,  and  give  an  agreeable  shape  to 
the  dish  by  putting  the  body  in  the  middle,  the  tail  cut 
in  two  on  each  side,  and  the  claws  at  the  end;  the  flesh 
of  ibis  fish  is  very  fine,  and  can  be  used  in  cookery  for 
peHts  pates  of  all  kinds. 

ScoixoFS  OF  Oysters. — The  English  green  oysters 
are  the  best  that  are  known.  After  having  opened 
them,  boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  buj;  do  not  let  them 
be  too  much  done.  Next  beard  them  and  return  them 
into  the  liquor,  out  of  which  you  take  them  with  the 
bored  ladle.  Let  the  liquor  stand,  and  drain  it  from  the 
sand.  Make  a  little  wlute  rotiXy  moisten  with  the  liquor, 
and  when  the  sauce  is  got  pretty  thick,  add  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  cream,  and  a  spoonful  of  b^chamelle;  put  the 
oysters  into  this  sauce,  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Next  put  them  into  the  shell  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, stew  them  over  twice  with  butter  and  crumbs  of 
bread ;  g^ve  them  a  g^ood  colour  with  the  salamander, 
and  serve  them  up  very  hot  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon* 
You  may  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  them  if  you  think 
proper;  but  never  omit  parsley  chopped  very  fine.  Some 
people  add  mushrooms,  which  are  no  improvement. 

Smaix  Oysteb  Patties  {After  Lord  Seftons 
fashion),  — Pick  out  the  smallest  oysters  you  can  find, 
and  boil  and  beard  them  as  above.  Make  the  sauce  abo 
in  the  same  manner,  only  add  to  it  a  little  cavice  and 
butter,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Have  about  two 
dozen  of  small  patties  ready;  fill  them  with  oysters  and 
as  much  sauce  as  they  will  hold;  have  also  some  crumbs 
of  bread  fried  of  a  fine  colour,  strew  some  over  the  small 
pies,  which  dish  en  buisson.  Serve  them  up  very  hot. 
This  addition  of  the  fried  crumbs  of  bread  gives  a  very 
pleasant  taste. 

SAiiAD  OF  Soles. — Divide  the  cold  fish  boned  into 
small  bits,  as  for  a  Mcassee,  and  put  it  into  a  deep  dish 
or  salad-bowl.  Mix  with  it  a  spoonful  of  capers,  an 
anchovy  chopped,  and  a  few  hearts  of  lettuces.  Then 
pour  over  and  mix  well  with  it  four  spoonfuls  of  olive 
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tXL  Now,  rub  up  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg^  with 
sufficient  salt  for  the  salad,  plenty  of  pepper,  a  tea^ 
spoonful  of  mustard,  half  a  table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Pour 
this  into  the  salad,  and  mix  all  well  together. 

Fish  Pies  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  especially 
soles,  salmon,  cod  fish,  and  eels,  either  mixed  or  sepa- 
rate. Season  well,  add  a  little  cape  wine,  and  broth  in 
equal  parts,  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oyen.  Shrimp  pie  is  excellent;  the  shrimps  must  be 
very  fresh,  and  shelled,  l^is  is  not  an  expensive  pie. 
Lobster,  craw-Gsh,  and  crab,  also  make  excellent  pies. 
A  few  oysters  are  an  improvement  to  all  these  pies,  which 
may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cM. 

Buttered  Lobster. — Take  two  lobsters,  when  they 
are  boiled  and  cold,  cut  one  of  the  bodies  down  the 
middle,  take  all  the  meat  out  of  the  rest  of  the  shells, 
and  the  other  body,  mince  it  small,  put  it  in  a  saucepan, 
add  a  glass  of  white  wine,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
a  httle  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  let  it  boil,  then 
.have  ready  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  an 
anchovy  and  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  beat  up  and  mixed 
with  the  butter.  Mix  all  together,  shaking  the  sauce- 
pan round  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Lay  the  body  of  the  lob- 
ster in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  put  the  minced 
round  it. 

To  Ragout  Salmon. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  and  melt  it  in  a  stew-pan,  then  shake  in  as 
much  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time  till  the  butter  looks 
brown;  then  add  some  good  broth  or  gravy,  stir  it  all 
together,  put  in  the  salmon,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  : 
add  to  it  half  a  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  and 
the  same  of  walnut-ketchup,  or  pickle,  and  a  little  soy. 

Take  out  the  salmon  when  hot,  place  it  in  the  dish, 
a.nd  pour  the  gravy  through  a  sieve  over  it. 

To  Scollop  Shrimps. — Shell  three  pints  o£  shiimps, 
stew  them  in  cream,  and  bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  with 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  the  same  as  scol- 
loped oysters. 
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Lobster  Scolix>ped. — ^Take  die  lobster  from  the 
shell,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  place  it  in  a  stew-pan, 
season  with  Cayenne  pepper,  a  little  Tarragon  and  Chili 
▼inegar,  salt,  bruised  mace,  and  some  bread  crumbs; 
place  the  whole  in  scollop  shells  ;  then  break  up  the  shell 
and  daws  of  the  lobster,  and  place  it  in  a  smaU  quantity 
of  water ;  let  the  whole  stew  until  reduced  to  half  its 
oii^nal  bulk,  then  strain  off  the  liquor  and  place  it  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  thicken  it  with  a  piece  of  floured  butter; 
pour  this  over  the  lobster  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole, 
sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over  the  top,  and  bake  the  scollops 
in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire ;  when  done,  brown  the 
bread-crumbs  with  a  salamander,  and  serve  them  up  in 
the  scollop  shells. 

To  Dress  a  Crab  cold. — Extract  the  meat  of  a 
boiled  crab,  carefully  picking  out  every  particle  of  shell; 
mix  the  whole  well  together  with  a  quantity  of  mustard 
and  Chili,  Tarragon,  or  common  vinegar,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne;  then  thoroughly 
deanse  ^e  back-shell,  fill  it  with  the  meat,  which  should 
be  eaten  cold  without  any  further  dressing. 

To  PiCKi^  UNDRESSED  SALMON. — Scalc  your  fish, 
and  rub  it  well  with  a  dry  doth,  scrape  out  all  the  blood 
about  the  back-bone,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Cut  off  the 
head,  and  cut  the  body  into  two  or  three  pieces  across ; 
then  boil  your  fish  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
with  a  few  cloves,  allspice,  bay-leaves,  and  blades  of 
mace  until  it  be  done ;  skim  off  the  scum  whilst  your 
fish  is  boiling;  when  done,  take  out  the  fish,  and  let 
that  and  the  liquor  become  cold;  then  add  to  it  about 
one-third  more  vinegar,  and  throw  in  some  whole  pep- 
per. 

To  Pickle  cold  Salmon. — Boil  a  portion  of  the 
water  in  which  your  salmon  was  dressed,  add  to  this 
about  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  throw  in  a  few 
whole  pepper-corns,  allspice,  and  bay-leaves;  as  soon  as 
it  boils,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  any  previously 
cooked  salmon  you  may  wish  to  preserve  in  this  way.  In 
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the  er^mt  of  your  salmon  being  nnderdone,  bo3  it  in  ihe 
pdde  until  thoroughly  done  throug4iout. 

Mackaxel^  Tusbot,  Tbovt,  MuuLETy  Coi>,  Lnro, 
and  ahnost  eyery  kind  of  fish  that  are  adapted  for  boil- 
ing, may  be  preseryed  in  the  same  manner  as  aboye  laid 
down.  A  few  bay-leaves  boiled  in  the  pickle  is  a  de- 
cided improTement  to  the  fish. 

To  PiCKiiE  Otsters. — In  opening  your  oysters,  take 
care  to  preserve  their  liquor.  This  you  may  readily 
effect  by  opening  them  in  the  deep  shell,  as  is  practised 
in  France  and  Belgium.  To  this  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  vinegar,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  throw  in  a  blade  of 
mace,  some  whcde  pepper-eoms,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil 
this  for  five  minutes,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scum; 
then  put  in  your  oysters,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  for  about  ten  minutes ;  then  put  them  with  their 
liquor  into  deep  earthen  pots,  and  tie  them  over  with 
bladder,  white  leather,  and  paper,  or  with  tin-foil,  as  is 
used  on  the  Continent^  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the 
air. 


OBSEBVATIONS  ON  BRAIZES  IN  GENEBAL. 

EvEBY  thing  that  is  braized  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  must  be  seasoned  with  spices,  sweet  herbs,  vegetables, 
&c.  Though  not  of  the  first  order  of  cookery,  it  is  ex- 
pensive, requires  much  care  and  constant  attention,  and 
nicety  in  the  art.  The  things  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  braizes,  are  fricandeaux,  sweet-breads,  cutlets  of  mut- 
on,  veal,  tendons  of  veal,  rump  of  beef,  leg  of  mutton, 
&c.  &c.  Braizing  is,  in  truth,  a  more  scientific  way  of 
stewing. 

A  Braize  to  dress  Beef,  Mutton,  or  ant 
OTHER  Meat. — Take  a  braizing-pot,  line  the  bottom 
with  slices  of  bacon,  beef,  and  onions,  then  put  in  it  your 
meat,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  onions,  carrots,  sweet 
basil,  thyme,  and  bay -leaves  ;  lay  over  it  more  slices  of 
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beef  and  bacon,  cover  it,  and  let  it  be  done  witb  fire 
over  and  under.  You  may  in  this  sort  of  braize  dress 
beefy  mutton,  or  any  other  meat.  A  sheet  of  buttered 
paper  is  generally  put  oyer  braized  meats  to  prevent  their 
b^g  browned  by  the  fire. 

A  White  Bbaize. — Take  a  braizing-pot,  line  with 
slices  of  bacon,  veal,  and  onions  ;  you  can  add  pieces  of 
turkey  and  pullets,  or  any  other  of  the  white  meat.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  basil,  bay -leaves,  and  garlic; 
tben  simmer  the  whole.  This  braize  serves  for  all  sorts 
of  rolled  meat. 

Op  Seasoning  Spices. — Put  in  a  mortar  half  an 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  broken  cloves, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  broken  mace, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  thyme;  work  the  whole 
to  powder,  pass  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a 
tin-box  that  shuts  very  close,  so  as  to  retain  the  strength 
of  the  spices.  Mix  with  one  ounce  of  this  preparation 
one  pound  of  salt,  dried  in  the  oven,  and  finely  sifted  ; 
to  one  pound  of  veal,  when  boned,  put  half  an  ounce  of 
this  seasoned  spice,  which  will  season  it  effectually.  Your 
spices  must  be  of  the  very  best. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  POeLES  IN  GENERAL. 

Po£les  is  almost  the  same  operation  as  braizing, 
only  that  what  is  po^l6s  must  be  underdone,  and  a  braize 
must  be  done  through. 

As  the  articles  which  are  po^]6s  require  to  preserve 
their  whiteness,  they  must  not  be  kept  on  the  fire  so  long 
as  others.  For  a  fowl  to  be  done  in  this  way,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  enough;  a  capon  an  hour,  and 
so  on. 

PoiiiES. — Take  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  one  pound  of 
very  firesh  butter,  and  one  pound  of  very  fat  bacon  ;  cut 
the  suet  and  bacon  into  very  large  dice,  put  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  veal  cut  in  the  same  way» 
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and  fined  till  the  yeal  becomes  yery  white ;  then  moisten 
with  about  three  pints  of  clear  boiling  broth  or  water,  a 
handful  of  salt,  one  bay-leaf,  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme, 
one  onion  stuck  with  three  doyes,  a  good  bundle  of 
parsley,  and  green  onions.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently 
till  the  onion  is  done,  then  drain  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  use  it  for  any  thing  that  may  want  po^l4.  The 
use  of  po^le  is  to  make  eyery  thing  boiled  in  it  y^ 
wlnte  amd  relishing.  In  the  winter  it  keeps  for  a  week, 
and  is  useful  in  the  larder,  particularly  if  you  do  not 
put  any  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  bacon,  otherwise,  what- 
ever you  boil  in  it,  will  turn  red. 
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SAUCES,  ESSENCES,  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

Ajll  sauces  should  be  serred  hot;  when  with  cream 
and  eggs,  they  should  be  very  well  stirred  after  these 
ingredients  are  added,  to  prevent  their  curdling,  and 
warmed  through,  but  not  to  boil.  The  same  care  should 
be  taken  in  mixing  capers,  acid,  and  pickles,  when  used 
in  sauces.  When  wine,  ketchup,  lemon-juice,  spices, 
are  used,  &c.  &c.,  they  should  not  be  in  for  a  longer 
time  than  what  is  necessary  to  extract  the  flavour. 

Brown  sauces  should  be  thinner  than  white.  Cream 
should  be  boiled  before  it  is  mixed  with  any  soup  or 
sftuce. 

.  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  ALL  SORTS  OF 
nSH  AND  OTHER  SAUCES. 

Fish  sauces  should  always  be  thick  enough  to  adhere 
to  the  fish;  when  too  thin,  they  are  bad.  The  thick  is 
preferable,  for  you  can  add  some  of  the  cruet  sauces. 

Ess£NC£  OF  Ham  fob  Gbayies. — Pick  all  the  meat 
dean  from  a  ham  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  or  rancid 
part ;  break  the  bone,  and  put  both  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
gravy.  Set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it  nearly  aU  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom  ;  add  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  a  pint  of  good  beef- 
gravy  ;  continue  to  simmer  tiU  it  be  well  flavoured  with 
the  herbs ;  strain  o£f  the  gravy ;  keep  it  for  improving 
rich  gravies  and  sauces  of  all  description. 

£00  Sauce. — Put  three  or  four  e^gs  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes — 
fifteen  minutes  is  the  better  time.     Put  them  into  cold 
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water  till  they  are  quite  cold.  This  makes  the  yolks 
firmer,  and  preyents  their  surfeuse  tumiDg  hlack.  Use 
only  two  of  the  whites,  and  cut  them  into  small  dice, 
and  all  the  yolks  into  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Put 
them  into  a  sauce-hoat,  and  pour  on  them  ahout  half  a 
pint  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  the  whole  together. 
The  melted  butter  for  egg  sauce  must  not  be  made 
too  thick,  though  it  should  be  made  rich.  You  may 
pound  a  couple  of  yolks,  and  rub  them  into  the  butter 
to  thicken  it.     Serye  thoroughly  hot. 

Green  Sauce. — Bruise  green  spinach  or  sorrel  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  strain  the  juice  through  a  cloth  or 
coarse  sieye ;  add  a  little  lump  sugar,  and  to  the  spinach- 
juice  some  yinegar,  or,  instead,  the  pulp  of  stewed 
gooseberries;  put  in  a  bit  of  butter,  and  simmer  the 
whole  for  about  fiye  minutes:  shake  all  well  toge- 
ther. 

N.B. — This  is  sometimes  seryed  up  with  young  ducks 
or  green  ^ese.  You  will  want  neither  gooseberries  nor 
yinegar  if  you  use  sorrel;  but  to  giye  it  some  consist- 
ency, it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  Kttle  flour  to  the 
butter. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  yery 
small  dice,  and  put  them  into  melted  butter  ;  giye  it  one 
boil,  and  pour  it  oyer  boUed  fowls,  or  send  it  to  table  in 
a  sauce-tureen. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. — Simmer  yery  gently 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yinegar  and  half  a  pint  of  water 
(which  must  not  be  hard),  with  an  onion,  half  a  hand- 
ful of  horse-radish,  and  the  following  spices  lightly 
bruised  :  Four  cloyes,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion  is  quite 
tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  anchoyies,  and  set  the 
whole  on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  spoon- 
fill  of  ketchup.  In  the  mean  time,  haye  ready,  and 
well-beaten,  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs ;  strain  them, 
mix  the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and  when  well 
mixed,  set  the  sauce-pan  oyer  a  gentle  fire,  keeping  a 
basin  in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fro. 
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and  shake  the  sauce-pan  over  the  fire,  that  the  egg^ 
may  Bot  curdle.  Don  t  hoil  them,  only  let  the  sauce  be 
hot  enough  to  give  it  the  thickness  of  melted  butter. 

The  Old  CuiutANT  Sauce  for  VBNisoN.-^Boil  an 
oimoe  of  dried  curlrants>  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  few 
minutes ;  then  add  a  small  tea-cupful  of  bread-crumbs, 
dx  doves,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  bit  of  butter. 
Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

ToMATA,  OR  Love-Afpus  Sauce. — Have  twelve  or 
fif^n  tomatas  ripe  and  red,  take  off  the  stalk,  cut  them 
in  hal^  crush  them  just  enough  to  get  all  the  wlUier  and 
seeds  out ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  beef-gravy,  or  a  few  small  bits  of 
lean  ham ;  set  them  on  a  slow  stove  for  an  hour,  or  till 
properly  melted;  then  rub  them  through  a  tammy  into 
a  dean  stew-pan,  with  a  little  white  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  them  sinmier  together  a  few  minutes. 

N.B. — To  the  above,  the  French  cook  adds  a  dozen 
small  button  mushrooms,  an  onion  or  shalot,  a  clove 
or  two,  <Mr  a  little  Tarragon  vinegar. 

ToB£ATA  Sauce  (Another  way). — Take  the  tomatas 
when  quite  ripe,  bake  them  till  very  tender,  strain  them, 
and  rub  them  through  a  fine  sieve.  To  every  three 
pounds  of  pulp  put  a  pint  of  Chili  vineg^,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  garUe  and  shalot  sliced,  half  an  ounce  of 
white  pepper  sifted  (or  if  it  be  for  an  Indian  palate,  a 
good  pinch  of  Cayenne),  half  an  ounce  of  salt ;  boil  the 
whole  together  till  every  ingredient  be  tender,  then  rub 
it  through  a  sieve.  To  every  pound  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  boil  the  whole  together  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  cream ;  bottle  it  when  quite  cold,  cork  it  well, 
and  tie  a  bladder  over  it.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

ToMATA  Sauce  {Another  way), — Cut  ten  or  twelve 
tomatas  into  quarters;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
four  or  five  onions  cut  into  slices,  a  pinch  of  parsley,  a 
little  thyme,  a  dove,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
boil  the  whole  together,  taking  care  tnat  it  does  not 
stick  to  the  stew-pan,  for  three-quarters  of  an  horn*; 
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strain  jour  sauce  ihroagh  a  hair-sieye  ;  take  care  that 
it  is  properly  seasoned  with  salt. 

This  sauce  is  good  with  meat,  fish,  and  vegetaUes. 

Sauce  fob  Wild-Duck  or  Teal. — Take  half  the 
rind  of  a  Seville  orange,  pared  very  thin,  with  some  thin 
parings  of  lemon-rind ;  add  to  it  a  glass  of  port,  a  des- 
sert-spoonful of  mustard,  a  very  small  iHt  of  sugar,  the 
nze  of  a  nut,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  tahle-spoon- 
ful  of  Seville  orange-juice,  a  little  glaze  and  Cayenne, 
two  tahle-spoonfuls  of  rich  gravy  or  Espagnole  (see 
Espagnole,  French  Cookery),  hoil  together  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, strain  and  serve  quite  hot.  This  sauce  should  be 
kept  thin. 

Sauce  fob  Wild-Duck  ob  Wbld-Geese. — Take  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  from  a  salt  to  a  dessert-spoon,  add  the 
piece  of  half  a  lemon,  a  glass  of  claret  or  port,  a  glass 
of  ketchup,  or  any  other  sauce  according  to  the  taste. 
To  he  warmed  before  you  pour  it  over  the  duck,  or  sent 
up  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Bread  Sauce. — Put  a  small  tea-cupful  of  bread 
crumbs  into  a  stew-pan,  pour  on  it  as  much  new  milk 
as  it  will  soak  up,  and  a  fittle  more,  or  instead  of  the 
milk,  take  the  giblets,  head,  neck,  and  legs  of  the  poul' 
try,  &c.,  and  stew  them,  and  moisten  the  bread  with 
this  liquor;  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a  middling-sized - 
onion,  and  a  dozen  berries  of  pepper,  or  allspice,  or  a 
little  mace  ;  let  it  boil,  then  stur  it  well,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer till  it  is  quite  stiff,  and  then  put  to  it  about  two 
table-spponfiils  of  cream,  and  about  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
melted  butter,  or  a  little  good  broth  ;  take  out  the  onion 
and  pepper,  and  it  is  ready.  This  sauce  ought  to  be 
stewed  constantly,  and  to  be  served  quite  smooth. 

Bbead  Sauce  (Another  way). — Take  the  crumb  of 
a  stale  roll,  about  a  teacupful,  add  as  much  milk  as  it 
will  soak  up  and  a  little  more,  let  it  simmer  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
bauHHe,  add  a  middle-sized  mild  onion,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  berries  of  pepper,  allspice,  or  a  little  mace 
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and  salt,  with  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  fresh  hutter  in'* 
stead  of  the  milk,  take  the  giblets,  head,  neck,  ^.,  of 
the  poultry  or  game,  stew  and  moisten  the  bread  with 
this  liquor;  let  it  boil,  then* stir  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
till  quite  stiff,  th«n  put  to  it  about  twe  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream,  or  melted  butter,  or  a  little  broth.  Take  dut 
the  onion  and  pepper  before  serving.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent sauce  for  white  game  or  poultry. 

Sauce  for  Fish-Pies. — Take  a  gill  or  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  white  wine, 
oyster  liquor,  and  ketchup,  boil  these  with  two  ancho- 
vies, and  when  done  strain  them,  and  pour  them  into 
the  pie  after  it  is  baked. 

Oyster  Sauce  foe  Fowl  or  Turkey. — Take  two 
dozen  or  more  oysters,  and  take  care  to  preserve  all  the 
Kquor  when  you  open  them.  Put  them  into  a  smaU 
stew-pan  with  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  spoon^l  of 
water;  heat  them  slowly,  and  keep  them  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  simmering,  but  when  the  liquor  boils  the  oys- 
ters are  done ;  stir  them  with  a  spoon,  and  put  them  to 
drain  in  a  hair-sieve  as  you  take  them  from  the  stew- 
pan  with  a  spoon;  let  the  liquor  settle,  and  pour  it  off 
dear  into  another  vessel;  beard  the  oysters,  and  wash 
them  again  in  the  liquor,  in  order  to  remove  all  grit 
and  sand;  then  put  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  very  fine  flour; 
when  the  flour  is  fried  a  little,  moisten  with  the  oyster 
liqaor,  and  a  pint  of  cream;  let  this  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
and  add  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  stirring  it  all 
the  while;  if  you  have  not  bechamel,  put  a  small  bit 
of  glaze^  or  portable  soup,  well  seasoned.  Mind,  this 
has  no  essence  of  anchovies,  as  for  fish  :  it  is  the  only 
difference.  Mask  the  fowl  with  this  sauce.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  double  cream. 

Seasoning  for  Goose. — Chop  very  fine  about  three 
or  four  onions,  about  an  ounce  of  undried  sage-leaves, 
a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt.  Some  add  half  the  liver  parboiled,  and 
die  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs.     Stuff  your  goose  with 
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this,  taking  care  tliat  you  do  not  qnite  fill  the  inside,  ta 
allow  the  stuffing  to  swelL  Some  cooks  stuff  onlj  with 
apples  pared  and  cored;  first  parboiled,  others  with 
whole,  or  mashed  potatoes,  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  ssdt;  adding  a  little  sage  and  onions  if  approved. 

Sauce  fob  Green  Goose. — Take  half  a  pint  of  sor- 
rel juice,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  some  scalded 
gooseberries,  to  which  add  a  sufficiency  of  sug^ar  and 
butter ;  let  the  whole  boil  up. 

Gbeen,  oe  SoBBEii  Sauce. — Wash  and  dean  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  sorrel,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  that 
will  just  hold  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
coyer  it  close,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  pass  the  sorrel  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  hair-sieve,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
small  pinch  of  powdered  sugar,  make  ^it  hot,  and  serve 
up  under  lamb,  veal,  sweetbreads,  &c.  Cayenne,  nut- 
meg, and  lemon-juice,  are  sometimes  added  to  it  to  suit 
East  Indian,  West  Indian,  and  English  palates. 

For  Celery  Sauce  when  Celery  is  not  in  Setxson, 
— A  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  celery- seed,  or  a  little 
essence  of  celery  will  impregnate  half  a  pint  of  sauce 
with  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable. 

Celery  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls  and  Turkeys. 
— Take  a  head  of  celery,  wash  and  pare  it  very  dean ; 
cut  it  into  little  thin  bits,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
boil  it  sof^y  in  a  little  milk  and  water  tiU  it  is  quite 
tender ;  then  add  a  little  beaten  mace,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg;  thicken  it  with  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  chop  it  and  boil  it  up  with 
some  white  gravy  for  the  dish,  pour  some  of  it  into  the 
dish,  and  put  the  remainder  in  a  sauce-tureen.  You 
may  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  little  glaze. 

Brown  Celery  Sauce. — Take  the  celery  as  above; 
then  add  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  a  piece  of  butter, 
rolled  in  flour,  with  a  glass  of  red  wine,  a  spoonful  of 
ketchup,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy  ;  boil  all  these 
together,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

Shalot  Sauce,  for  boiled  Mutton. — Boil  thiree 
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or  ffix  shalotSy  changing  the  water  twice,  then  take  two 
flpoonfols  of  the  liquor  the  mutton  is  hoiled  in,  two 
qM>onfuls  of  vinegar,  cut  the  shalots  fine,  mix  them 
with  a  little  salt;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  hit  of 
hutter,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  with  a  white 
grayy;  stir  all  together,  and  give  it  a  hoil.  It  is  a  gOod 
sauce  for  hoiled  mutton. 

Mint  Sauce. — Take  young  mint,  pick  and  wash  it 
dean  ;  chop  it  fine,  put  it  into  a  sauce-tureen,  with  sugar 
and  vinegar  to  your  taste. 

White  Shabf  Sauce. — Boil  with  a  little  Tarragon, 
or  common  vinegar,  if  the  Tarragon  is  not  to  he  had, 
four  tahle-spoonfuls  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  ahout 
twenty  pepper-corns,  reduce  this  one-fourth,  and  add  it  to 
six  tahle-spoonfuls  of  satice  toumee,  and  two  of  good 
stock ;  hoil  and  strain  it ;  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  and 
thicken  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  small  hit 
of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  Cayenne.  Just  before  serv- 
ing stir  in  a  little  cream. 

Green  Mint  Sauce. — Pick  and  wash  a  handful  of 
green  mint,  £resh  and  young,  add,  when  minced  very 
fine,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  leaves,  when  taken  from 
the  stalks ;  put  them  into  the  sauce-boat  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  vmegar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar. 
This  sauce  is  used  with  hot  or  cold  lamb. 

If  green  mint  cannot  be  procured,  it  may  be  made 
with  mint  vinegar. 

Sauce  fob  cou)  Fowl  ob  Pabtridoe. — Rub  down 
in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  an- 
chovy, two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar, 
ashalot,  Cayenne  if  approved,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
mustard.  All  should  be  pounded  before  the  oil  is 
added ;  then  strain  it.  Shalot- vinegar  instead  of  shalot, 
lehshes  well. 

A   TINE    MUSHBOOM    SaUCE    FOB   FoWIiS    OB    KaB- 

bits. — Wash  and  pick  a  pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and 
mb  them  with  sidt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin;  put 
them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a 
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Uade  of  maee,  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  good  piece  of  but- 
ter rubbed  in  flour;  boil  tbem  up,  and  stir  tbem  till 
done ;  tben  pour  it  round  the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish 
with  lemon. 

J£  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones 
done  white,  with  a  little  mushroom-powder  with  the 
cream,  &c. 

Fennel  and  Gooseberby  Sauce.  —  Take  young 
fennel,  strip  it  from  the  stems,  and  wash  it  clean,  cut  it 
very  small;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  butter, 
and  a  dust  of  flour;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  moisten  with  a  little  gravy  or  water;  your 
sauce  being  thickened,  throw  in  some  gooseberries 
blanched.  Let  it  be  of  good  taste.  This  sauce  answers 
well  for  mackarel, 

Sage  and  Onion,  ob  Goose-stuvfing  Sauce. — 
Chop  very  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  green  sage-leaves,  and 
an  oimce  of  oniou,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  water,  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then 
put  in  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one  ounce 
of  fine  bread  crumbs,  mix  well  together ;  then  pour  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  or  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter ;  stir  well  together,  and  simmer  it  a  few 
minutes  longer.  If  you  want  a  HaisaUy  the  whcde  may 
be  bound  with  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs. 

Ham  Sauce. — When  a  ham  is  almost  done  with, 
pick  all  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any 
rusty  part;  beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a  mash  witn 
a  roUing-pin ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  three  spoon- 
fuls of  gravy;  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been 
on  some  time,  put  to  it  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  beef-gravy;  cover  it  up, 
and  let  it  stew  over  a  gentle  6re.  When  it  has  a  good 
flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A  little  of 
this  is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 

Sweet  Sauces,  fob  eitheb  Habe  ob  Venison. — 
Currant-jelly  warmed,  or  half  a  pint  of  red  wine,  with  a 
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quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  simmered  orer  a  clear  fire 
for  five  or  six  minutes;  or  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  simmered  till  it  is  a  syrup. 

Tbuffle  Sauce. — Cut  a  tru£Qe  into  small  dices;  do 
them  in  hutter,  moisten  them  with  four  skimming 
spoonfuls  of  veUmte^  and  two  of  consommd ;  reduce  it, 
skim,  and  6nish  it  with  a  pat  of  hutter. 

RiC£  Sauce. — Steep  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  in  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  onion,  pepper,  &c.,  as  for  hread  sauce, 
when  the  rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub  it 
ihrou^  a  sieve  into  a  dean  stew-pan,  if  too  thick,  put  a 
little  milk  or  cream  to  it.  This  is  a  very  delicate  white 
saace,  and  served  up  for  poultry  and  game. 

Mushroom  Sauce. — Mix  a  good  piece  of  butter  with 
a  little  flour;  boil  it  up  in  some  cream,  shaking  the 
saooe-pan;  throw  in  some  mushrooms,  a  little  salt  and 
nutmeg;  boil  it  up. 

Or  put  the  mushrooms  into  melted  butter,  with  a 
little  veal  gravy,  some  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

To  KELT  BiJTTEE  WITH  Cream. — Melt  hi3f  a  pound 
of  butter,  well  broken  in  a  glassful  of  cream;  stir  it  con- 
stantly.    Use  it  for  lobster  or  oyster  sauces. 

Parsley  and  Butter. — Wash  clean,  a  good  bunch 
of  parsley,  pick  it  carefully,  leaf  by  leaf;  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  boil  it 
for  ten  minutes;  drain  on  a  sieve;  mince  it  quite  Jine, 
and  then  bruise  it  to  a  pulp.  Put  into  a  sauce-boat,  and 
mix  with  it  by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  with 
less  flour  in  it^  as  the  parsley  will  add  to  its  thickness. 

Chervil,  Basil,  Tarragon,  Burnet,  Cress,  Fennel,  and 
butter,  may  all  be  made  as  directed  for  parsley  and 
butter. 

Method  of  frepariko  Salad  Sauce. — Take  foiur 
M;g8  (the  yolks)  boiled  hard,  rub  them  in  a  mortar  till 
they  are  very  smooth,  then  add  one  table-spoonful  of 
ready-made  mustard,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  then,  by 
slow  degrees,  a  small  flask  of  the  finest  salad  oil;  after 
which  add  vinegar  according  to  taste.  To  those  who 
are  fond  of  Tarragon,  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  flavour. 
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or  shalot  vinegar.    After  it  is  done,  pass  or  not  tfaraixgli 
a  very  fine  hair  sieve. 

N.B.  Less  oil  may  be  used. 

Lobster  Sauce. — Take  the  meat  from  the  hen  lob- 
ster and  break  it  into  pieces,  pound  the  spawn  with  a 
piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  waJnut,  and  rub  it  through 
a  sieve,  boil  up  the  shells,  which  should  be  broken  up,  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  or  veal  broth,  with  a  little  ground 
allspice,  or  broken  mace,  and  whole  pepper,  and  a  small 
portion  of  horse-radish  scraped  into  it ;  let  this  boil  until 
all  the  strength  of  the  ingredients  is  thoroughly  extracted; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  it  with  the  lobster  into 
a  stew-pan;  add  hdUF  a  pound  of  cream,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  thick  melted  butter,  a  small  spoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  adding  the 
pounded  spawn.  Stir  it  about  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  five  minutes,  but  be  careM  it  does  not  boiL  Season 
with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  while  the  stewing  is  going 
on,  and  serve  it  in  the  sauce  boats. 

Cockle  Sauce. — Mix  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter  in 
plenty  of  flour,  and  melt  it  with  some  of  the  liquor  of 
the  cockles,  and  a  little  vinegar,  then  throw  in  the 
cockles,  shake  them  about  a  minute,  then  serve  it  up  in 
boats.     This  is  a  good  sauce  with  cod-fish  or  haddock. 

Pabsley  and  Butter  (Another  way). — Having 
diopped  your  parsley  fine,  boil  it  in  the  water  or  broth 
in  which  you  melt  your  butter.  By  the  time  the  latter 
is  melted  the  parsley  wiQ  be  sufficiently  done.  This  is 
a  good  sauce  with  salmon,  haddock,  brill,  plaice,  or 
boUed  Dover  sole.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  salmon  is 
generally  served  with  parsley  and  butter  sauce. 

Fennel  Sauce  {Another  way). — Boil  the  fennel  in 
the  same  water  in  which  you  boil  your  fish,  and  when  it 
becomes  tender  take  it  up,  chop  it  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
plain  melted  butter.  This  is  a  sauce  often  served  with 
salmon  in  the  west  of  England  and  Cornwall. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Shell  a  pint  of  fresh  shrimps,  pick 
them  clean ;  wash,  and  put  them  into  half  a  pint  of 
good  melted  butter ;  a  little  lemon  pickle  and  vinegar 
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may  be  added;  but  the  flavour  of  the  shrimp  is  too  de- 
licate to  have  any  addition.  The  heads  and  shells,  with 
or  without  a  little  mace,  may  be  stewed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  liquor  strained  ofiP  to  melt  the  butter 
with. 

Anchovt  Sauce. — Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  with- 
out washing,  put  them  to  some  flour  and  butter,  and 
a  little  drop  of  water ;  stir  it  over  the  flre  till  it  boils 
once  or  twice.  When  the  anchovies  are  good,  they  will 
be  dissolved;  and  the  colour  will  be  better  than  by  the 
usual  way. 

Sauces  for  a  Pig. — There  are  several  ways  of 
making  sauce  for  a  pig.  Some  do  not  like  sage,  only  a 
crust  of  bread,  but  then  you  should  have  a  little  dried 
sage  rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  grayy  and  butter. 
Some  like  bread  sauce  in  a  basin,  made  thus : — ^take  a 
pint  of  water,  put  in  a  good  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a  little  whole  pepper;  boil  it  about 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  pour  the  water  ofi^,  take  out  the 
spice,  and  beat  up  the  bread  with  a  good  piece  of 
butter.  Some  like  a  few  currants  boiled  in  it,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  little  sugar.  Others  take  half  a  pint  of 
beef  gravy,  and  the  gravy  which  comes  out  of  the  pig, 
with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of 
ketchup,  and  boil  them  all  together,  then  they  take  the 
brains  of  the  pig,  and  bruise  them  fine,  and  they  put 
these  with  the  sage  in  the  pig,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish. 
When  you  have  not  gravy  enough  with  the  butter  for 
sauce,  take  half  a  pint  of  veal  gravy,  and  add  to  it;  or 
stew  pettitoes,  and  take  as  much  of  that  liquor  as  will 
do  for  sauce  mixed  with  the  other. 

Otster  Sauce. — Take  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  and 
simmer  them  till  they  are  plump,  strain  the  liquor  from 
them  through  a  sieve,  wash  the  oysters  dean  and  beard 
them;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over, 
but  mind  you  do  not  pour  the  sediment  with  the  liquor; 
add  a  blade  of  mace,  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  a  spoonful 
of  anchovy-liquor  and  a  little  bit  of  horse-radish;  also,  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted. 
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and  boil  it  up  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Now  take  out 
the  hone-radish,  the  mace,  and  lemon,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  in  the  sauce,  toss  it  up  a  little,  then  put  it 
into  the  boats  or  basins. 

Sauce  fob  coij>  Fowii  or  Game. — Pound  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  boiled  hard,  two  anchoTies,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  oil,  four  of  good  yinegar,  two  shalots,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  mustard. 

Sauce  for  Hare. — Put  a  pint  of  cream  and  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  keep  stirring  it 
with  a  spoon  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the  sauce  is 
thick;  then  take  up  the  hare,  and  pour  the  sauce  in  a 
dish.  Another  way  to  make  sauce  for  a  hare  is,  to  make 
good  g^vy,  thickened  with  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  pour  it  in  the  dish.  Leave  the  butter  out  if  you  do 
not  uke  it,  and  have  currant-jelly  warmed  in  a  cup,  or 
red  wine  and  sugar  boiled  to  a  syrup,  done  thus — take 
half  a  pint  of  red  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  to  simmer  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  You  may  do  half  the  quantity,  and  put  it  in 
a  sauce-boat  or  basin. 

Sauce  for  Venison. — Use  either  of  these  sauces  for 
venison :  currant  jelly  warmed;  or  half  a  pint  of  red 
wine,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  simmered  over  a 
clear  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes;  or  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  simmered  to 
syrup. 

White  Sauce,  or  French  Melted  Butter. — Put 
into  a  stew-pan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  a  gill  or  glass  of 
Water,  half  a  spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  thicken,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  of  else  it  will  taste  of  the  flour. 

We  insert  this  among  the  English  sauces,  as  it  is  now 
nationalized  in  England  at  all  good  tables.  We  hope  it 
may  be  soon  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  smaller 
shop-keepers,  the  tradesman,  and  working  man. 

Melted  Butter. — Cut  two  ounces  of  butter  into 
little  bits,  that  it  may  melt  more  easily,  and  mix  more 
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readily ;  put  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  a  large  tea-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  six  table-spoonfuls  of  water;, 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  every  minute 
(all  the  same  way)  till  it  just  begins  to  simmer,  then  let 
it  stand  quietly  and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  the  thick- 
ness of  good  cream. 

N.B. — J£  the  butter  oils,  put  a  spoonful  of  cold  water 
to  it,  and  stir  it  with  a  spoon  ;  if  it  is  very  much  oiled, 
it  must  be  poured  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
stew-pan  to  the  sauce-boat,  tiU  it  is  right  again. 

Observe. — Keep  a  pint  stew-pan  for  this  only. 

Sauce  fob  Boiled  Turkey. — Take  sixteen  large 
picked  chesnuts  of  best  quality,  boil  slowly  in  water,  so 
that  they  may  not  burst;  dry  them  carefully  before  a 
fire,  or  in  an  oven,  without  allowing  them  to  bum,  re- 
move their  skins,  and  pound  the  nuts  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  stone-mortar.  Take  two  or  three  table -spoonfuls  of 
cream,  flavour  it  to  your  taste  with  nutmeg,  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  few  grains  of  red  pepper.  Thoroughly  mix 
the  chesnuts  in  this,  and  immediately  add  it  to  two  gills 
of  sweet  milk  in  a  full  state  of  ebullition.  Put  over  the 
boiled  turkey  and  serve  up.  This  sauce,  though  simple, 
is  very  savoury. 

Caper  Sauce. — Take  a  table-spoonM  of  capers,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  mince  one-third  of  them 
very  fine,  and  divide  the  others  in  half ;  put  them  into 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  or  good  thickened 
gravy ;  stir  them  the  same  way  you  did  the  melted  but- 
ter, or  it  will  oil. 

N.B. — A  few  leaves  of  parsley,  chervil.  Tarragon,  or 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  or  orange  may  be  added;  a 
little  sugar  pounded  is  an  improvement;  and  do  not  use 
any  of  the  caper  liquor.  Keep  your  caper-bottle  well 
corked. 

Sauce  for  Boiled  Mutton. — Slice  and  cut  into 
dice  some  lemon,  with  some  mustard  and  vinegar,  into 
melted  butter  or  capers  crushed,  and  put  into  melted 
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butter,  adding  a  little  Tinegar  to  the  capers  after  they 
have  been  bruised. 

Caper  Sauce  fob  Fish. — Take  some  melted  butter, 
into  which  throw  a  small  bit  of  glaze,  and  when  the 
sauce  is  in  a  state  of  readiness,  throw  into  it  some  choice 
d^pers,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies. 

Gkcll  Sauce.— *To  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  add  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter  and  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  pre- 
viously well  rubbed  together,  the  same  of  mushroom  or 
walnut-ketchup,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  one 
of  made  mustard,  one  of  minced  capers,  half  a  one  of 
black  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  rind  of  a  lemon,  grated 
veiy  thin,  a  tea-spoonful  oi  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a 
little  shalot  wine,  or  a  very  small  piece  of  minced 
eschalot)  and  a  little  Chili  vinegar,  or  a  few  grains  of 
Cayenne;  simmer  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pour 
a  little  of  it  over  the  griU,  and  send  up  the  rest  in  a 
sauce-tureen.. 

Shalot  Sauce  for  Boiled  Mutton. — Mince  four 
shalots  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  small  sauce- 
pan, with  almost  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor  the  mutton 
was  boiled  in ;  let  them  boil  up  for  five  minutes,  then 
put  in  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  tea-spoon- 
ful of  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bit  of  butter  (as  big  as 
a  walnut)  rolled  in  flour;  shake  together  till  it  boils. 

N.B. — A  little  finely-chopped  parsley^  or  a  little 
lemon-peel  may  be  added* 

Shalot  Sauce. — Take  four  shalots,  and  make  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  garlic-sauce.     See  postea. 

Garlic  Sauce. — Pound  two  cloves  of  garlic  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter  about  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  rub  it 
through  a  double  hair-sieve,  and  stir  it  into  half  a  pint 
of  melted  butter  or  beef-g^vy,  or  make  it  with  garlic 
vinegar. 

Sauce  for  Fish. — One  tea-cup  of  water,  one  an- 
chovy, a  little  mace,  peppercorns,  and  a  piece  of  onion; 
boil  these  five  minutes,  strain  it,  and  melt  with  it  a  suffi- 
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rient  quantity  of  butter,  and  on«  spoonful  of  gravy,  and 
one  ditto  of  white  wine,  for  all  fish  but  salmon  and  fried 
eels — for  them  port  wine. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Hare. — Baste  the  hare  with 
boiled  milk  until  about  half  done  enough,  then  take  the 
milk  from  the  dripping-pan,  and  add  a  pint  of  cream, 
thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  butter  boiled  ;  then  put 
the  liyer,  boiled  in  water,  through  a  tammy,  and  add  it 
to  the  cream.  There  should  be  about  two  tea-ciipfrils 
of  milk  in  the  dripping-pan. 

Wordsworth  SAucE.^^One  ounce  of  sugar  candy, 
pounded  very  fine;  one  ounce  of  Cayenne;  one-half  gill  of 
soy;  one-half  gill  of  mushroom  ketchup;  six  cloves, 
pounded  fine;  six  anchovies,  pounded  fine;  six  shalots, 
pounded  fine;  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Mix  the  whole 
together,  and  shake  it  up  occasionally,  and  in  ten  days 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

CxiiERY  Sauce  Pur^e,  for  boiled  Turkey^  Veal, 
jFawlSf  SfC, — Cut  small  half  a  dozen  heads  of  nice  white 
eelery  that  is  quite  clean,  and  two  onions  sliced  ;  put  in 
a  two-quart  stew-pan,  with  a  small  lump  of  butter,  sweat 
them  over  a  slow  fire  till  quite  tender,  then  put  in  two 
spoonfrds  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  water  (or  beef  or  veal 
broth),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  cream  or  milk  ;  boil 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pass  through  a  fine  hair- 
sieve  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 

Pindar  Sauce. — One  pound  of  anchovies,  half  a 
pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  eight  lemons,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  doves,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve 
peppercorns,  a  few  shalots,  a  handful  of  scraped  horse- 
radisli,  one  bottle  of  port  wine,  ditto  of  mountain.  Boil 
the  above  ingredients  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  off 
and  put  into  bottles  well  corked. 

Let  your  butter  be  melted  very  thick,  then  put  in  as 
much  of  the  essence  as  is  agreeable  to  your  palate.  Be- 
fore using,  shake  the  bottle  well. 

Sauce  a  la  Walesby,  Deputy-Assistant  Judge 
of  Middlesex  Sessions  ^  Recorder  of  Woodstock ,  Sfc.  S^c* 
—One  quart  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
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four  table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  ditto  of  walnut-ketchup,  six 
cloves,  six  shalots  well  bruised,  a  little  garlic,  and  a  few 
chillies  will  improve. 

HoRSE-BADisH  Sauce.  —  Grate  a  stick  of  horse- 
radish, put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  bruise  it  well,  with  a 
small  spoonful  of  mustard,  one  of  white  sugar,  one  of 
vinegar,  then  mix  it  well  together  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream. 

Lobster  Sauce  (Another  way), — A  fresh  hen  lob- 
ster boiled  ten  minutes,  the  white  meat  cut  in  pieces,  the 
spawn  well  pounded,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  three  large  spoonfuls  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies, a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
gill  of  cream,  and  a  g^ll  of  thick  flour  and  water.  Let 
the  whole  boil  five  minutes,  keeping  it  stiired. 

Lobster  Sauce  (Another  way), — Melt  some  butter 
in  a  little  milk,  with  a  little  flour  and  a  bit  of  lemon- 
peel  in  it ;  then  add  some  cream,  take  out  the  lemon- 
peel  and  put  in  the  lobster  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a 
little  of  the  spawn;  simmer  all  together  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

Shrimp  sauce  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  or  the 
shrimps  put  into  plain  melted  butter. 

Lobster  Sauce  (Another  method  of  preparing), — 
Choose  a  fine  hen  lobster  (let  it  be  heavy),  pick  out  thei 
spawn  and  red  coral  and  put  it  into  a  mortar,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  pound  it  quite  smooth,  and  rub 
through  a  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon; 
cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into  small  pieces,  or  pull  it 
to  pieces  with  a  fork;  put  the  pounded  spawn  into  as 
much  melted  butter  as  you  think  will  do,  and  stir  it  till  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed;  then  put  the  meat  to  it,  and  warm 
it  on  the  fire.  Take  care  it  does  not  boH,  which  would 
spoil  the  colour. 

To  make  Oyster  Sauce. — Take  a  pint  of  oysters 
that  are  tolerably  large,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  witk 
their  own  liquor  strained,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little  whole 
pepper,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel;  let  them  stew  over  the 
fire  till  the  oysters  are  plump;  pour  them  into  a  pan. 
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and  wash  them  carefully  one  by  one  out  of  the  liquor; 
strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  good  gravy ;  cut  some  butter  into  pieces, 
roll  it  in  flour,  and  put  it  to  the  oysters;  set  it  over  the 
fire,  shake  it  round  often  till  it  boils,  and  add  a  spoon- 
ful of  white  wine ;  let  it  just  boil,  then  pour  it  into 
tureens. 

SuFEBiOK  Otstee  Sauce. — Be  careful  in  opening 
the  oysters  to  preserve  the  liquor;  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  over  a  stove  on  a  sharp  fire ;  when  they  are  quite 
white  and  firm,  take  them  out  of  the  water  with  a  spoon, 
and  drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve;  then  pour  off  the  liquor 
gently  into  another  vessel,  in  order  to  have  it  quite  clear. 
Put  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter^ into  a  stew-pan,  with  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  fry  it  over  a  small  fire  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, dilute  it  with  the  oyster  liquor,  add  to  it  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  let  it  boil  till  the  flour  is  quite  done, 
uien  add  the  oysters,  after  having  taken  off  the  beards. 
-Season  with  a  little  salt,  and  one  spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies.  If  the  oyster  sauce  is  to  serve  with  fowl,  do 
not  put  anchovies  in  it^  but  add  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
of  good  bechamelle. 

Receipt  fob  Proven^ale. — Take  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  pour  in  oil  very  gently,  taking  care  always  to  stir 
it  the  same  way,  or  the  sauce  will  be  spoiled ;  the  oil 
must  be  very  gradually  added,  or  the  sauce  will  curdle; 
the  more  od  is  added,  the  thicker  the  sauce  will  be. 
When  sufficient  quantity  is  made,  add  vinegar,  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  shalot,  and  a  small  quantity  o{ 
girlie.  When  done,  take  the  quantity  of  salad,  and 
cold  roast  or  boiled  fowl,  game,  or  turkey,  cut  up  in 
small  pieces,  poiur  the  sauce  over  it,  and  stir  as  you  would 
a  salad. 

Sauce  Superlative.  —  Claret  or  port  wine,  and 
mushroom  ketchup,  a  pint  of  each ;  half  a  pint  of  walnut 
or  other  pickled  liquor ;  pounded  anchovies,  four  ounces; 
fresh  lemon  peel,  pared  very  thin,  an  ounce  ;  pickled 
and  sliced  shalots,  the  same ;  scraped  horse-radish,  the 
same ;  allspice  and  black  pepper,  powdered,  (each)  half 
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an  ounce ;  cayenne,  one  dracbm,  or  carry  powder,  ttiree 
drachms  ;  celery  seed,  bruised,  a  drachm.  Ail  avoir* 
dupois  weight*  Put  these  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
stop  it  close,  shake  it  up  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  strain 
it,  and  you  will  have  a  '^  dixicious  doubub  KsiiisH." 

Relish  for  Chofs. — Pound  f>ne  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  with  an  ounce  of 
salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  scraped  horse-radish,  and  the 
same  of  shalots,  peeled  and  quartered ;  put  these  in^^ 
gredients  into  a  pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or  walnut 
pickle,  and  let  them  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
strain  it. 

N.B. — A  tea*spoonM  or  two  of  this  is  generally  an 
acceptable  addition  for  port  wine  drinkers,  old  FeUows 
of  colleges,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up 
for  chops  and  steaks,  or  added  to  thick  melted  better. 

Salad  Sauce. — Take  four  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
rub  them  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  very  smooth,  dien 
add  one  table-spoonful  of  ready-made  mustard,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt, — then  by  slow  degrees  a  flask  of  the 
finest  salad  oil ;  lastly,  add  vinegar  according  to  taste. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  Tarragon,  it  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  flavour.  After  it  is  done,  pass  all  through  a  very 
fine  hair  sieve. 

White  Sauce  for  FiLiiETS  of  Mackarel. — Rub  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour  ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan ;  when  melted,  and  boiled 
a  little,  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  season  it  with  sah 
and  white  pepper  to  taste ;  boil  ten  minutes,  then  take 
it  off  the  6re,  and  when  sufficiently  off  the  boil,  add  a 
thickening  made  with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up  with 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Chervil  Sauce. — Pick  a  large  handful  of  chervil, 
leaf  by  leaf;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  spoonful  of 
tlie  best  stock,  simmer  it  until  the  stew-pan  becomes  dry  ; 
then  add  as  much  coulis  or  gravy  as  is  requisite,  squeeze 
a  lemon,and  put  a  little  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  ;  add 
a  little  Madeira. 

A  CuLLis  FOR  Ragouts  and  all  rich  Sauc£9«— ^ 
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Take  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  two  ounces  of  ham,  two 
doves,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  blade  of  mace,  some  parsley- 
roots,  two  carrots,  cut  in  pieces,  some  shalots,  and  two 
bay-lea\Fes,  set  these  oyer  a  stove,  or  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  let  them  do  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  closely  covered,  observing  they 
do  not  bum;  put  some  beef  broth  to  it;  let  it  stew  till  it 
is  as  rich  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  then  strain  off, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  GKAVIES,  &c. 

In  English  kitchens  the  ingredients  for  brown  gra- 
vies are  usually  fried,  instead  of  which  the  French  cook 
reduces  them  with  a  little  liquid  to  a  glaze  ;  this  requires 
great  cafe,  as  the  liquid  must  be  ajmost  wholly  evaporated, 
but  yet  not  burnt,  when  the  proper  colour  is  obtained, 
it  must  be  removed  from  the  side  of  the  stew-pan  by 
boiling  broth  being  added  to  it;  it  may  then  stew 
gently  for  four  hours  with  a  few  mushrooms,  a  Spanish 
onion,  and  a  little  parsley.  This  glaze  is  a  strong  jelly  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour. 

A  thickish  slice  of  the  leanest  portion  of  an  unboiled 
highly  cured  or  smoked  ham,  is  a  great  improvement  to 
a  rich  soup  or  gravy. 

The  bones  of  undressed  meat,  if  well  boiled  down, 
supply  an  economical  gravy. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  colour  and  flavour  of  gravies 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  ham  may  be  placed  with  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  a  blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  a 
bunch,  of  sweet  herbs,  a  shalot  or  two,  and  a  very  small 
spoonful  of  bruised  or  minced  onion,  and  be  gradually 
added  to  the  common  gravy  or  stock. 

Observe,  the  common  gravy  or  stock  should  be  sim- 
mered to  a  heat,  and  the  ingredients  above-mentioned 
be  then  added,  and  allow  the  whole  to  boil  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Glaze. — This  is  a  jelly  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  ;  it  must  be  carefully  managed,  or  it  will  bum 
before  brought  to  the  proper  point  of  perfection  ;  it  must 
not  be  left  when  an  indication  of  thickening  is  seen. 
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which  may  he  ascertained  hy  dropping  it  from  the 
spoon,  it  BDOuld  drop  as  preserves  do;  it  should  then  h0 
poured  out  directly,  or  it  will  bum.  When  to  be  used, 
dissolve  the  glaze  by  placing  the  vessel  which  contains  it 
in  hot  water,  it  may  then  be  put  on  the  meat  with  a 
brush ;  when,  if  good,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  clear  varnish.  All  stock  which  contains  veal, 
may  be  reduced  to  glaze.  Salt  should  be  used  sparingly 
at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  reduction  the 
stock  undergoes. 

Gbavy  made  with  Roots. — Cut  some  roots  very 
small,  and  cut  into  four  onions  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  gravy  you  require.  Put  all  with  a  little  butter 
into  a  stew-pan,  on  a  brisk  fire,  stir  it  now  and  then  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  Your  onions  and  roots  being  braized, 
moisten  them  with  peas  broth;  season  with  parsley, 
chibbols,  some  cloves,  a  sprig  of  sweet  basil, ,  a  little 
thyme,  and  mushrooms  if  you  have  them;  let  the  liquor 
stew  slowly,  and  be  relishing;  when  done,  strain  off, 
and  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  ragouts. 

Brown  Gravy  for  Lent. — Melt  a  piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  a  sauce-pan,  shake  in  a  little 
flour,  and  brown  it  by  degrees,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  half  a  pint  of  ale,  or  small  beer  which  is  not  bitter,  an 
onion,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  two  cloves,  a  blade  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,"  a  spoonful  of  mushroom 
pickle,  a  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  an  anchovy;  boil  alto- 
gether a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  it  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  various  dishes. 

Egg  Sauce  for  Salt  Cod. — Boil  your  eggs  hard, 
first  half  chop  the  whites,  then  put  in  the  yolks,  and 
chop  them  both  together,  but  not  very  small,  put  them 
into  half  a  pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  let  it  boil 
up,  then  put  it  on  the  fish. 

Lemon  Sauce  is  prepared  in  various  ways  ;  but  this  is 
the  most  simple.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  g^ood  veal 
ffrayy,  or,  in  its  absence,  simple  water ;  thicken  it  by 
boiling  with  a  little  flour,  then  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  and  the  outside  peel  pared  very  thin  and 
pounded  into  a  paste,  or  minced  very  fine,  or  grated  off 
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ihe  lemon.      Simmer  the  whole  together  for  a  few 
minutes. 

A  Sauce  of  SEViLiiE  Oranges,  or  of  any  other 
arangeSy  may  be  made,  if  required,  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  Some  employ  melted  butter,  others  cream,  in- 
st^ui  of  gravy  or  water ;  others  cut  the  lemon,  freed 
altogether  from  its  rind,  into  small  bits,  and  mix  it  with 
the  butter ;  but  we  disapprove  of  all  these  methods : 
the  last,  vnthout  the  rind,  will  have  little  or  no  taste 
of  the  lemon. 

Fennel  Sauce  is  best  and  most  easily  made  by  boil- 
ing sprigs  of  green  fennel  in  water  till  they  are  tender, 
chopping  them  fine,  and  then  by  mixing  them  with 
melted  butter. 

Some  make  fennel  sauce  with  equal  parts  of  green 
fennel,  mint,  and  parsley,  boiled  till  they  are  tender, 
and  then  chopped  Hne  and  mixed  with  melted  butter; 
but  this  is  a  compound  sauce  which  we  do  not  recom- 
mend, nor  do  we  believe  many  will  desire  it. 

Horse-radish  Sauce  is  made  in  various  ways  : 
some  order  it  to  be  boiled  in  good  gravy  with  other 
condiments  ;  but  if  you  desire  it  in  its  best  state  it 
should  not  be  boiled  at  all,  but  be  mixed  after  being 
grated  fine  (with  the  gravy  or  other  Uquid  which  you 
choose  to  employ)  in  large  quantity,  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  the  decided  pungency  for  which  this  useful  and 
valuable  condiment  is  known  ;  it  may  be  made  hot  in 
the  gravy ;  but  we  again  repeat  that  it  should  on  no 
account  be  boiled  ;  and  we  advise,  besides,  that  no  other 
condiments  be  mixed  with  this  sauce,  except  perhaps  a 
little  vinegar. 

A  Brown  Onion  Sauce  may  be  made  by  braizing 
finely  sliced  onions,  with  a  small  quantity  of  butter,  in 
a  stew-pan  till  they  become  brown ;  add  next  some  good 
broth,  and  stew  the  onions  in  it  twenty  to  twenty- five 
minutes ;  to  this  you  must  add  some  pepper,  salt,  and 
floor,  to  make  the  whole  of  a  proper  consistence ;  strain 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

You  will  here  have  a  much  more  pungent  onion 
sauce  than  the  preceding. 
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Onion  Sauce  is  prepared  many  ways :  like  melted 
butter,  most  cooks  nave  a  method  of  making  onion 
sauce  of  their  own.  The  pungency  of  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  and  others  of  the  same  genus  of  plants,  rises 
from  a  Tolatile  essence  which  is  dissipated  by  even  a 
moderate  heat,  and  more  especially  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Onions,  in  their  raw  state,  may  be  eaten  by 
many  persons  with  impunity,  while  to  others  they  are 
extremely  offensive,  and  produce  when  eaten  consider* 
able  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions.  In  pre- 
paring onions,  therefore,  for  sauce,  as  well  as  to  be 
otherwise  eaten,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  cook  to 
know  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  a  family  before  she  can  know  how  to  prepare  onion 
sauce  that  may  be  agreeable  to  them. 

If  the  onion  sauce  be  desired  to  contain  a  strong  and 
pungent  taste  of  the  onion,  the  onions  may  be  boiled  in 
water,  after  being  peeled  and  quartered,  till  they  axe 
tender,  then  choppea  fine  upon  a  clean  chopping-bioard, 
and  be  returned  again  to  the  sauce-pan  and  water,  to 
which  may  be  added  some  butter  and  a  little  flom*,  and 
simmered  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  whole  being 
thus,  and  also  by  beating  with  a  wooden  spoon,  re* 
duced  to  a  smooth  pulp.  Some  will  prefer  passing  it 
through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  or  colander :  some,  too,  will 
add  cream  to  it.  It  must  be  seasoned  with  salt  of 
course. 

If,  however,  you  desire  a  more  mild  onion  sauce,  you 
must  boil  the  onions  for  some  time  in  two  or  three 
different  waters,  throwing  all  the  waters  away,  and 
when  the  onions  are  tender,  they  must  be  chopped  as 
directed  above,  passed  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  or 
colander,  and  then  be  mixed  with  sufficient  butt-er  and 
flour  to  render  it,  being  seasoned  with  salt,  at  once 
smooth  and  mild.  The  cook  will,  in  general,  find  this 
last  method  the  best:  for  such  sauce  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  most  persons  than  the  strong  one  made 
according  to  our  first  directions.  If  desired,  cream  may 
be  added  to  it. 

The  most  delicate  sauce  is  made  from  the  whUesi 
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onions  ;  some  lay  them  in  salt  and  water,  after  peeling 
and  quartering  them,  for  about  twenty  minutes;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  previous  marinade. 

Some,  in  order  to  have  the  onion  sauce  whiter,  will 
boil  the  onions  in  milk  and  water  instead  of  plain 
water. 

Sauce  for  Light  Puddings. — Into  a  small  stew- 
pan  put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon  or  orange,  and  two  glasses  of  white 
wine.  Set  the  stew-pan  in  one  somewhat  larger  con- 
taining a  little  hot  water,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  bath; 
put  them  on  a  moderate  charcoal  fire,  and  with  a  wire 
whisk  keep  whipping  the  sauce  till  it  becomes  of  a  thick, 
white,  creamy  substance,  when  it  may  be  used  as  di- 
rected. 

CuKBANT  Sauce. — Boil  two  ounces  of  dned  currants 
in  a  pint  of  water  five  minutes,  first  washing  and  drying 
your  currants  well,  then  add  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll, 
a  dozen  cloves,  a  gill  or  quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
and  some  butter,  stirring  it  tiU  it  becomes  perfectly 
smooth. 

A  Fruit  Sauce. — Take  a  pound  of  fresh  apricots, 
eherries,  currants,  raspberries,  .plums,  strawberries,  or 
damascenes,  or  a  similar  quantity  of  bottled  fruit,  boil 
them  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  ten  minutes,  then 
rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve  or  tammy,  warm  the  sauce 
in  a  small  stew-pan,  and  send  it,  round  the  pudding  or  in 
a  sauce-boat,  to  table. 

Sauce  for  Cabinet  Pudding. — Take  a  large  glass 
of  brandy,  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  little  sugar,  a  little  nut- 
meg grated,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  little 
flour,  boil  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  pudding. 

Pudding  Sauce. — Mix  with  half  a  pint  of  melted 
butter,  two  wine  glasses  of  sherry,  and  a  table- spoonful 
of  loaf  sugar,  make  it  quite  hot  and  serve  in  a  sauce- 
boat,  with  grated  nutmeg  on  the  top. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  MEAT  IN  GENERAL. 

BEEF. 

Ox  Beef  is  considered  the  best;  it  is  smoothly 
grained,  and  of  a  carnation  red. 

Heifeb  Beef  is  excellent  when  finely  fed,  and  is  most 
suitable  to  families.  It  is  more  closely  grained,  and  of 
lifi^hter  colour.  The  bones  are  smaller,  and  the  &t 
.whiter. 

When  beef  is  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  it  should 
be  carefully  wiped  every  day.  In  warm  weather,  wood 
vinegar  is  a  fine  preservative.  It  should  be  put  all  over 
the  meat  with  a  brush.  To  protect  the  meat  from  flies, 
sprinkle  it  with  pepper.  Tainted  meat  may  be  restored 
by  washing  in  cold  water,  afterwards  in  strong  camomile 
tea,  after  which  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  used 
the  following  day,  first  washing  it  in  cold  water. 
Roughly  powdered  charcoal  rubbed  all  over  the ,  meat, 
also  restores  it  when  tainted.  In  summer,  meat,  in 
in  Scotland,  is  often  kept  a  fortnight  smothered  in 
oatmeal  and  wiped  every  day,  and  if  it  should  be  tainted, 
it  is  soaked  for  some  hours  before  used,  in  oatmeal  and 
water. 

Observe,  the  best  beefsteaks  are  cut  from  the  inside  of 
the  sirloin,  almost  always  used  for  the  biftek  in  France. 
This  is  the  tenderest  portion  of  the  meat,  though  London 
aldermen  prefer  the  middle  of  the  rump,  the  veiny 
piece,  or  chuck  rib. 

MUTTON. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  mutton,  the  Southdown,  the 
Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Dartmoor.  The  first  is 
good,  and  of  fine  flavour ;  the  second  is  still  better; 
the  third  is  of  equal  excellence  with  the  second  ;  but  all 
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the  others  yield,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  Dartmoor. 
The  sheep  supplying  all  but  the  Brst,  are  plump,  and  of 
a  small  size;  which  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  mutton 
in  hilly  countries.  For  mutton  to  be  good,  the  sheep 
ought  not  to  be  killed  until  it  is  &om  five  to  seven  years 
old,  and  the  lean  should  be  of  a  dark  hue.  Young  mut<> 
ton  is  always  soft,  flabby,  and  unwholesome  ;  and  the 
test  of  excellence  in  this  meat  is,  that  it  does  not  fly 
from  the  knife  when  cut,  but  rather  closes  upon  it« 

PORK. 

Pork,  when  young  and  properly  fed,  is  very  healthy 
and  strengthening;  the  very  reverse  if  ill  and  coarsely 
fed.  High  flavotu*ed  pork  is  not  knovm  in  this  country; 
when  entirely  fed  upon  rice  it  gets  too  delicate.  Tne 
best  flavoured  pork  is  that  which  is  fed  upon  peas  and 
bran,  and  next  to  that  on  com  and  bran.  The  Irish 
pork,  fed  upon  grains  and  potatoes,  is  without  flavour, 
and  the  fat  soft  and  flabby,  instead  of  being  a  clear 
amber  colour,  and  homy  and  consistent.  Much,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  breed.  Among  the  smaller 
breeds  of  pigs,  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  are  the  best; 
and  of  the  larger  breeds,  those  which  have  the  thickest 
skin.  Hampshire  and  Oxfordshire  are  famed  for  good 
pork.  The  highest  flavoured  and  best  pork  in  Italy, 
IS  fed  upon  Indian  com. 
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In  roasting,  make  up  a  Are  proportioned  to  the  joint 
to  be  roasted.  Let  the  fire  be  free  from  ashes  and 
smoke  in  front,  and  so  arrange  the  top  that  it  will  not 
need  fr^sh  coals  for  some  time  after  the  meat  is  at  the 
fire.  Keep  the  meat  at  a  distance  when  first  put  down, 
baste  constantly,  and  draw  it  near  the  fire  gradually  as 
it  becomes  nearly  done,  to  brown;  but  be  careful  it  is 
not  burned. 
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When  you  have  occasion  to  stir  ihe  fire^  always 
remove  the  dripping-pan  first>  that  no  ashes  may  fall 
into  it. 

A  little  hatter  or  clarified  dripping  may  be  used  at 
first,  to  a  very  lean  piece  of  meat;  but  avoid  dripping 
for  poultry,  as  it  imparts  an  (to  many  people)  objec* 
tionable  flavour. 

Roasting  requires  great  attention  rather  than  great 
skilL  It  is  a  good  way  in  iDasting  meat,  to  baste  first 
with  a  little  salt  and  water,  which  put  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  before  using  its  own  fiit  or  dripping.  Old  meats  do 
not  require  so  much  dressing  as  young,  because  they  can 
be  eaten  with  the  more  gravy  in. 

SiBiiOiN  OF  Beef. — A  sirloin  of  bee^  weighing  about 
fifteen  pounds,  will  take  firom  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours 
to  roast.  Care  should  be  taken  to  spit  it  firmly  and  evenly, 
that  it  may  not  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
You  should  have  a  good  clear  fire  for  roasting.  When  put 
down,  your  meat  should  not  be  nearer  than  ten  incheato 
the  fire,  and  gradually  drawn  closer.  Put  a  little  drip- 
ping into  your  dripping-pap;  tie  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
it  to  pres^re  the  fat;  baste  it  well  as  soon  as  put  down, 
and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  time  it  is  roasting, 
till  the  last  half  hour,  then  take  off  the  paper ;  ten  mi- 
nutes before  serving,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it,  baste 
with  butter,  and  dredge  with  flour  to  froth  it ;  dish  it, 
and  garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

In  cold  weather  meat  requires  longer  roasdng  than  in 
warm,  and  if  newly  killed,  than  if  it  has  been  kept. 

Ribs  of  Beef.— The  three  first  ribs  of  beef,  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds,  will  take  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  will  take  as  long,  and  dona  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sirloin.  Paper  the  &t,  and  the 
thin  part,  or  it  will  be  done  too  much,  before  the  thi<^ 
part  is  sufficiently  roasted.  When  it  is  drawn  from  the 
spit,  some  gravy  will  run  out,  to  which  you  may  add  a 
httle  boiling  salt  and  water  poured  along  the  bone  of  the 
meat,  or  you  may  make  a  good  browning  with  hits  of 
roast  or  boiled  meat,  cut  up  small  and  put  into  a  basin. 
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cover  with  boiling  water,  till  the  next  day;  then  put  it 
into  a  sauce-pan,  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  strain 
tiirough  a  sieve,  and  use  when  required.  When  you 
want  gravy  for  roast  meat,  put  two  table-spoonfuls  mto 
half  a  pint  of  boiling-water  with  a  Httle  salt ;  if  for 
roasted  veal,  put  three  table-spoonfuls  into  half  a  pint  of 
thin  mielted  butter.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  allow  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of  meat  for  roasting. 

A  PiMiETOF  Beep. — Bone  your  ribs,  weighing  about 
fifteen  pounds  ;  roll 'the  meat  tightly  and  firmly,  and 
skewer  it;  roast  and  garnish  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
sirloin. 

A  FiiiLET  OP  Veal. — From  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
will  require  from  four  to  five  hours.  Make  some  stuf- 
fing, or  forcemeat,  and  put  it  under  the  flap,  and  6rmly 
skewer'  it.  The  fire  should  be  clear  and  strong ;  the 
meat  should  be,  at  first,  placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  and 
then,  draw  it  nearer  to  finish  roasting  it  brown.  When 
first  put  down,  baste  it,  and  frequently  afterwards;  when 
half  roasted,  see  that  tjie  fat  don't  burn,  and  baste  often, 
and  to  accomplish  this  operation,  tie  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the  fat;  a  little  before  serving,  remove  it,  sprinkle 
it  with  salt,  dredge  with  flour,  and  well  baste  to  froth  it. 
When  disl]»d,  pour  over  it  fineily  melted  butter,  add  to 
some  melted  butter  a  little  brown  gravy  in  the  dish; 
garnish  with  thin  slices  of  cut  lemon ;  some  add  cakes 
or  balls  of  stuffing. 

All  white  meats  should  be  well  done.  Ham,  bacon, 
tongne,  or  sausages,  are  generally  served  with  veal,  roast 
or  boil. 

Loin  op  Veal. — A  loin  takes  about  three  hours 
roasting,  and  is  basted,  the  kidney-fat  and  back  covered 
with  paper,  and  served  as  a  fillet. 

Neck  of  Veal.— The  best  end  of  a  neck  of  Veal  will 
take  about  two  hours  to  roast.  The  same  accompani- 
ments as  for  fillet  or  loin. 

Loin,  Chump  End,  is  roasted  and  served  as  a  fillet 
and  loin. 

A  Haunch  op  Mutton,  weighing  fifteen  pounds 
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requires  three  hours  and  a  half  of  roasting.  Send  up 
two  sauce-hoats  with  it ;  the  one  of  rich  mutton  gravy, 
without  spice  or  herhs ;  and  one  of  sweet  sauce  of  cur- 
rant jelly  melted.     Some  send  it  without  melting. 

This  joint  should  he  roasted  at  a  hrisk  fire,  and  basted 
as  beef ;  the  fat  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper : 
before  serving,  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  folded  and  fnnged, 
should  be  put  round  the  shank-bone. 

A  Chine  or  Saddx^e  of  Mutton  of  ten  or  eleven 
pounds  will  take  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
skin  should  be  taken  off,  and  skewered  on  again  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  extreme  heat,  and  preserve  its 
juice.  Should  this  not  be  done,  tie  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it>  and  baste  the  strings  directly,  or  they  will  bum. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  done,  take  off  the  skin 
or  paper,  that  the  meat  may  get  a  nice  colour,  then 
baste  and  flour  it  lightly  to  froth  it.  Serve  currant  jelly 
sauce  in  a  boat.  This  joint  possesses  very  delicate  meat, 
if  carved  in  the  proper  way. 

A  Leg  op  Mutton  Roast. — Mutton  for  roasting 
may  be  kept  longer  than  mutton  for  boiling.  The  pipe, 
which  runs  along  the  back-bone  and  taints  early,  should 
be  cut  out.  A  leg  of  eight  pounds  will  take  about  two 
hours.  Let  it  be  well  basted  and  frothed,  as  directed 
for  beef.  Your  flre  must  be  a  brisk  and  sharp  one  to 
concentrate  the  juices ;  as  beef  must  have  a  large  and 
sound  one. 

This  and  every  other  piece  of  meat  may  be  lightly 
dusted  with  flour,  or  with  pepper  or  pounded  ginger, 
which,  by  excluding  the  external  air  and  keeping  off  flies, 
helps  to  preserve  the  meat,  and  can  be  taken  off  in  the 
washing  previous  to  roasting. 

A  leg  of  mutton  shows  its  excellence  when  the  sinews 
are  very  small,  and  the  back  appears  very  brown  ;  it  is 
never  in  that  state  till  it  has  attained  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  and  it  should  have  that  age  to  be  in 
perfection. 

Roast  Shouij>er  op  Mutton.— A  shoulder  of  seven 
pounds,  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half :  serve  with  onion 
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sauce.  The  blade-bone  may  be  broiled.  A  small  shoulder, 
boned  and  stuffed,  may  be  baked  with  a  Yorkshire 
padding. 

A  Loin  of  Mutton  should  be  careiiilly  jointed,  and 
roasted  from  an  hour  and  a  hcdf  to  three  quarters,  if' 
weighing  seven  pounds,  and  is  generally  carved  length- 
ways. 

NscK  OF  MuTTON.^^-The  best  end  of  neck  of  mutton 
may  be  roasted ;  w:id  jointed  previous  to  putting  on  the 
spit. 

A  Breast  of  Mutton  may  be  parboiled,  grilled,  and 
served  with  onion  or  caper  sauce;  or  half-boiled  and 
grilled  before  the  fire,  in  which  case  it  should  be  covered 
with  crumbs  and  heHbs,  and  served  with  caper  eauce. 

To  BOAST  Hous£*jiAMB. — House-lamb  requires  to  be 
well  roasted ;  and  is  in  season  from  Christmas  to  Lady- 
day.  The  lamb  should  be.  above  all  things,  young. 
Any  thing  between  lamb  and  mutton  is  coarse  and  abo- 
mina^ble.  Lamb  should  not  be  long  kept,  if  the  flavour 
and  juices  are  to  be  obtained  in  perfection.  A  hind- 
quarter  of  eight  pounds  will  require  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  two  hours ;  baste  and  froth  it  as  for  roast- 
bee^  and  g^avy  the  same. 

FoBE-QuABTEB  OF  LABiB,  weighing  ten  pounds,  about 
two  hours.  When  you,  or  your  cook,  before  it  comes 
up.  take  off  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  or  Seville  orange  over  them,  sprinkle  aJso  a 
Httle  salt.  Mint  sauce,  served  in  a  sauce-boat*  If  left 
to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over  it. 

A  Chine  or  Saddle  of  Lamb  is  to  be  roasted 
according  to  its  weight.  You  must  have  a  quick  fire  ; 
baste  it  well  as  soon  as  put  down;  butter,  salt,  and  pep- 
per it;  dredge  with  flour,  baste  it  to  froth  up, 

Lbg  of  Lamb. — A  leg  weighing  live  pounds,  from 
one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  roast. 

Shou]:j>£B  of  Lamb.—  One  hour  with  a  quick  lire. 

Loin  of  Labcb. — An  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Neck  of  Lamb. — One  hour* 

Bbkast, — Three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

N 
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To  Roast  a  Suckiko  Pio. — ^Tfae  pig  should  not  be 
more  than  three  weeks  old.  The  ends  must  have  much 
more  fire  than  the  middle;  for  this  purpose,  is  contriyed 
an  iron  to  hang  before  the  middle  part,  called  a  pig-iron; 
n  oommpn  flat  iron  may  be  used ;  or  keep  your  fire 
fiercest  at  the  ends.  Roast  it  at  a  clear  brisk  one  at 
some  distance.  When  you  first  put  it  down,  rub  it  all 
over  with  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil;  ten  minutes  after, 
when  the  skin  begins  to  look  dry,  dredge  it  well  with 
flour  all  over;  let  it  remain  on  an  hour,  then  rub  it  off 
with  a  soft  cloth.  It  will  take  from  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours,  according  to  its  size;  baste  it  well 
with  salad  oil  until  it  is  done.  Fill  the  pig  with  a 
stuffing  made  of  crumbs  of  bread,  minced  sage,  an 
onion  or  two,  together  with  an  egg,  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Observe  in  roasting  the  pig,  to 
skewer  the  legs  back,  so  that  the  under  part  may  be 
crisp.  When  done,  cut  the  head  off,  part  it  and  the 
body  down  the  middle ;  chop  the  brains  very  fine,  with 
some  finely  minced  boiled  sage,  with  a  little  veal  gravy, 
or  what  runs  from  the  head  when  cut  off,  and  a  litue 
melted  butter.  Some  peel  the  tongue  and  chop  it  up 
with  the  brains;  put  the  whole  into  a  stew-pan  to  warm. 
Lay  your  pig  back  to  back,  with  one«half  the  head  at 
each  side,  and  the  ears  one  at  each  end,  which  should  be 
crisp.  When  you  cut  off  the  pettitoes,  leave  the  skin 
long  round  the  ends  of  the  legs ;  put  a  little  of  the 
sauce  intb  the  dish,  and  some  in  a  sauce-boat.  Currant 
sauce  is  served  also  with  this  dish. 

A  sucking  pig  requires  great  attention  in  roasting. 
Most  persons  have  them  baked  ;  send  some  butter  to  the 
bakers  with  it,  to  baste  it  well.  Prepare  it  as  for  roast- 
ing. Observe,  the  pig  should  be  singed  and  not  scalded, 
and  the  same  practice  should  be  observed  in  reference  to 
fowls,  whereby  the  flesh  attains  greater  firmness. 

Leg  op  Roast  Pork. — Pork  should  be  well  done,  or 
it  is  apt  to  surfeit.  To  roast  a  leg  of  pork,  weighing 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds,  will  require  nearly  three 
hours.     S^ore  the  skin  in  strips  about  a  quarter  of-  au 
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inch  a  part ;  rab  a  little  batter  or  sweet  oil  on  the  skin 
with  a  paste  brush,  or  a  goose  feather,  which  makes  it 
crisper  and  browner  than  basting  it  with  dripping.  Stuff 
under  the  knuckle  bone  a  seasoning  of  onion  and  sage 
minced  very  fine,  a  little  grated  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  do  not  put  it  too  near  the  fire,  which 
will  prevent  the  skin  from  blistering.  Take  care  it  be 
done  enough,  for  pork  under-done  is  not  only  not  eat* 
able,  but  absolutely  unwholesome.  Some  sprinkle  it 
with  salt  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used,  as  eating  better, 
when  thus  dressed.  The  season  for  pork  is  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  March  ;  serve  apple  sauce.  Peas  pudding 
may  be  eaten  with  roasted,  as  well  as  boiled  pork. 

A  Griskin  of  Pork,  of  seven  or  eight  pouuds, 
is  dressed  as  a  leg  ;  or  it  may  be  broiled.  Remember  to 
rub  oil  or  butter  over  it  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

A  Chine  of  Pork  is  stuffed  here  and  there  with 
bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  seasoned 
with  some  finely  shred  sage,  parsley,  thyme,  pepper, 
and  salt.  The  skin  is  cut  into  stripes,  and  rubbed  with 
butter  or  oiL  If  parted  from  the  back-bone,  so  as  to 
have  but  one  side,  a  good  fire  will  roast  it  in  about  two 
hours ;  if  not  parted,  three  hours — apple  sauce, 

N.B.  Chines  are  generally  salted  and  boiled. 

A  Spare  Rib  of  Pork,  when  put  down  to  roast, 
should  be  dressed  with  fiour,  and  basted  with  a  little 
butter ;  have  some  sage  leaves  dry,  and  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  mixed  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  sprinkle  over 
the  meat.  If  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds  it  will  take 
firom  two  to  three  hours  roasting,  if  it  be  thick  ;  lay  the 
thickest  end  nearest  the  fire.  Joint  it,  and  crack  the 
ribs  across  as  you  do  ribs  of  lamb.  Serve  apple  sauce 
with  it. 

A  Loin  of  Pork,  weighing  five  pounds,  must  be 
kept  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire  on  account  of  the 
crackling,  and  will  take  about  two  hours.  Score  the 
skin  in  stripes;  rub  with  salad  oil  as  for  a  kg.  Appl^ 
sauce  or  savouty  powder  sprinkled  over  it. 
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Haviho  washed  and  neatly  pared  your  meat,  put 
it  into  cold  water  (though  some  think  hoiling  is  h^t) 
in  the  proportion  of  ahout  a  quart  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  meat ;  it  should  be  covered  with  water  during 
the  whole  process  of  boiling ;  the  less  water,  provided 
the  meat  be  covered,  the  better  iSavour  it  will  have. 
The  water  should  be  heated  graduaU^f  according  to 
the  thickness,  &c.,  of  the  article  boiled,  suppose  a 
leg  of  mutton,  of  ten  pounds  weight,  should  be  placed 
over  a  moderate  fire,  which  will  make  the  water  simmer- 
ing hot,  without  causing  it  to  boil  for  about  forty 
mmutes  ;  if  the  water  boil  sooner,  the  meat  will  be 
hard,  and  shrink  up. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  realfy 
boils.  When  the  pot  is  coming  to  a  boil  there  will 
be  a  scum  on  the  top,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  off. 

The  good  appearance  of  all  boiled  things  depends  on 
this.  When  you  have  skimmed  well,  put  in  some  cold 
water  which  will  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  scum.  The 
oftener  skimmed,  the  sweeter  and  cleaner  will  be  the 
meat.  Many  put  the  meat  into  a  doth,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  if  the  scum  be  properly  removed,  when  the 
meat  will  have  a  better  colour,  and  more  d^cate 
flavour. 

Reckon  the  time  &om  its  first  coming  to  a  boil;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  given  to  boil  one  pound  of 
fresh  meat,  and  rather  more  for  pickled,  salted,  or 
smoked,  will  not  be  too  much  for  gentle  simmering, 
allowing  more  or  less  time  according  to  the  thickness  oi 
the  joint,  and  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Cooks  are 
too  apt  to  boil  too  quickly. 

The  size  of  the  boiling  pots  should  be  according  to 
the  size  of  the  meat.  Blodc-tin  sauce-pans  are  lightest 
and  safest,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cleaning  and 
diyiDg  them,    bendes  being  the  cheapest.      Let  the 
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coren  fit  close,  to  prerent  unoeceMary  evaporation  and 
the  esci^  of  nutritive  matter,  which  must  then  remain 
in  the  meat ;  besides,  the  smoke  is  prevented  entering 
and  giving  the  meat  a  bad  taste. 

Large  joints  should  be  neatly  trimmed,  washed  dean, 
skewered,  and  bound  firmly  into  good  shi^,  before 
boiling. 

AxTCH  OR  Edge  Bone  of  Beef,  is  to  be  boiled  as 
the  round,  but  will  be  sooner  done,  as  it  is  not  so  solid. 
One  of  twenty  pounds  will  be  done  in  four  hours;  of  ten 
pounds  in  three  hours,  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather;  give  it  plenty  of  water,  and  well  covered ; 
set  the  pot  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil  gently ;  the 
slower  the  better  it  will  look,  and  the  tenderer  it  will  be. 
The  same  vegetables  as  for  the  round. 

Briskets  and  ribs,  salted  and  roUed,  are  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 

Half  a  bound  of  Salted  BEEF.-^Skewer  it  tight 
round,  and  lie  a  fillet  of  broad  tape  round  to  keep  the 
skewers  in  their  places.  Salt  beef  should  be  put  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  catch  the  scum  as  it 
rises ;  let  it  boil  till  all  of  it  is  removed,  and  then  put  the 
bmler  on  one  side  the  fire,  to  keep  it  simmering  slowly 
tin  it  is  done.  A  piece  weighing  fifteen  pounds  will  re- 
quire firom  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half.  Salt 
meat  should  be  well  washed  before  it  is  boiled,  particu- 
larly if  it  has  been  in  salt  long  it  should  be  soaked  in 
lukewarm  water  for  two  hours.  J£  in  the  least  tainted, 
a  piece  of  charcoal  may  be  boiled  with  it.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  carrots  and  turnips,  or  greens,  which  must  be 
also  served  up  separately. 

Leo  of  Mutton. — A  leg  of  mutton  should  first  be 
washed,  then  put  on  in  boiling  water,  and  carefully  and 
constantly  scummed.  If  you  let  the  scum  boil  down,  it 
will  stick  to  the  meat,  and  make  it  look  black.  If 
weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds,  it  should  be  boiled  nearly 
three  hours.  Send  it  to  table  with  turnips  and  caper 
sauce. 

Neck  of  Mutton  is  jointed  and  boiled  in  as  much 
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cold  soft  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  about  two  inches 
over ;  simmer  veiy  slowly  for  two  hours,  if  four  or  five 
pounds  weight.  The  skin  taken  off  before  serving. 
Turnips  and  caper  sauce  served  with  it. 

Leo  of  Lamb  Boused,  the  Loin  Fried,  and  Spi- 
nach.— A  leg  of  lamb  should  lie  in  water  an  hour, 
before  it  is  put  into  boil;  an  hour  and  a  quarter  will  boil 
it,  except  it  be  a  large  one.  Cut  the  loin  into  cutlet-s, 
and  the  kidney  into  slices,  leave  the  fat  to  the  kidney; 
put  a  Uttle  clarified  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  tne 
lamb  chops  in,  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  fry 
them  of  a  light  brown ;  put  spinach  round  the  sides  o£ 
the  dish,  the  cutlets  on  the  spinach,  and  the  leg  of  lamb 
in  the  middle.  Some  boil  their  lamb  in  a  cloth,  shaking 
a  little  flour  over  the  meat ;  boil  in  a  good  quantity  of 
water,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

A  Knuckle  of  Veai^. — Shake  a  little  flour  over  the 
meat,  and  put  it  into  a  cloth.  Let  the  water  boil,  and 
have  a  good  fire  when  the  meat  is  in  the  pot.  This  re- 
quires more  boiling,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  than 
any  other  joint,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  gristle 
soft  and  tender,  that  being  the  part  generally  most  ap- 
proved. Melted  butter  with  parsley  is  poured  over  it. 
Parsley  and  butter,  with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  mus- 
tard for  sauce.  A  neck  of  veal  may  be  also  boiled  as 
above— but  both  are  very  tasteless  dishes. 

PiCKiiED  Leg  of  Pork. — Salt  it  eight  or  nine  days, 
according  to  its  size,  turn  and  rub  it  daily.  It  should 
be  soaked  for  some  hours  if  it  has  been  in  pickle  many 
days.  Put  it  on  in  cold  water;  when  it  boils,  take  off 
the  scum,  and  be  careful  that  the  water  continues  to  boil 
all  the  time,  and  boil  slowly.  If  it  weighs  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  it  will  take  nearly  three  hours  to  boil. 
Send  it  to  table  with  peas-pudding,  turnips,  and  carrots, 
or  greens. 

P1CKI4ED  Pork. — Wash  the  pork,  and  scrape  it  dean; 
put  it  on  in  cold  water;  boil  it  till  the  skin  is  tender. 
Serve  with  greens.  From  two  to  three  pounds  wiU  re- 
quire simmering  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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To  BOiLi  Bacon. — If  much  salted,  should  be  soaked 
for  some  hours  in  warm  water,  changing  the  water  once 
or  twice.  Put  it  into  cold  water  to  boil.  Pare  off  the 
rusty  and  smoked  pai*t,  trim  it  nicely  on  the  under-side ; 
take  the  skin  off.  A  pound  of  bacon  will  take  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Grate  a  crust  of  bread  all 
over  it,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
not  more,  or  it  will  dry  and  spoil  it.  The  hock  or  gam- 
mon, from  being  thick,  will  take  mote  time  in  boiling. 
Some  put  &t  bacon  into  hot  water,  and  lean  into  cold. 
Windsor  beans,  g^ens,  or  cabbage,  are  served  with 
bacon. 

To  BOiii  A  Chine  of  Bacon. — Take  a  diine  that  has 
been  salted  and  dried ;  soak  it  in  cold  water  several 
hours;  scrape  it  clean,  take. a  handful  of  beech,  half  as 
much  parsley,  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  a  httle  sage ; 
ehop  them  together  very  fine ;  make  some  holes  in  the 
chine,  both  fat  and  lean,  and  fill  them  with  the  herbs ; 
skewer  it  up  dose  in  a  cloth  i  if  a  large  chine,  boil  it 
slowly  for  three  hours. 

To  BBfiSS  A  Ham. — Put  into  the  water,  in  which  the 
kam  is  to  be  boiled,  a  quart  of  stale  ale  or  old  cider,  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  con- 
taining marjoram,  winter  savoury,  thyme,  parsley,  and 
bay  leaf.  Let  the  ham  simmer  until  two-thirds  done ; 
then  take  it  up,  skim,  and  cover  it  with  raspings,  and 
set  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  done  enough.  A  ham  thus 
dressed^  is  superior  to  one  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 


BROXLING. 

Chops  ob  Steaks. — Cut  the  steaks  from  the  inside 
of  the  sirloin,  or  the  middle  of  a  rump  of  beef,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  of  even  thickness ;  do  not  beat 
tfaem.  Have  a  clear  brisk  fire,  throw  a  little  salt  on  it; 
make  your  gridiron  hot,  and  let  it  be  well  rubbed  with 
beef  suet,  set  it  slanting  to  prevent  the  fat  from  dropping 
into  the  fire,  and  thus  causing  a  smoke  ;  turn  the  steak 
with  a  pair  of  steak  tongs,   it  will  require  frequent 
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tunun^y  ftod  take  bom.  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^  aoeordinff 
as  you  Hke  it  to  be  done  ;  put  no  salt  on,  but  rub  a  bit 
of  butter  over  eacb  steak.  Have  ready  a  dish  be£c»e  tbe 
fire  to  lay  the  steak  upon.  It  requires  praotioe  and  care 
to  do  steaks  to  a  nicety.  The  very  best  beaf  steak  is 
horn  the  inside  of  a  sirloin,  as  the  French  have  them. 

Pork  Chops. — Cut  the  chops  o£P  a  neck  or  loin,  trim 
them  neatly.  Put  a  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a  bit  of 
butter ;  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  put  in  your  chops ;  broil 
them  over  a  clear  fire,  turning  them  frequently ;  they 
will  take  from  fifteen  to  tweuty  minutes,  or  longer  doing 
than  beef  or  mutton.  As  soon  as  done  put  them  into  a 
dish,  rub  a  little  sage  very  fine  (or,  if  green,  diop  it) 
and  strew  over ;  put  a  little  gnvj  (or  not)  into  the 
dish. 

Lajmb-Cutijcts. — Trim  off  all  the  fat ;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  into  clamped  butter  and  fine  bread* 
crumbs,  broil  over  a  clear  and  bright  fire,  laid  on  thin 
white  paper.     Serve  with  a  puree  of  cucumbers. 

Labib  Chops  with  Tom  at  a  Sauce. -«Cut  from  the 
best  end  of  a  neck  of  lamb  as  many  chops  as  you  re- 
quire. Pepper,  salt,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown. 
Put  them  in  a  stew-pan  witn  a  little  good  gravy,  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  tomata  sauce;  let  them  stew 
till  tender ;  then  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  and  butt^,  and  three  more  spoonfuls  of 
the  sauce.  Simmer  the  whole  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
up  veiy  hot. 

FRYING. 

This  is  apparently  a  simple  operation,  but  requires 
great  skill  and  care  to  be  conducted  with  success.  The 
fat  must  attain  that  exact  degree  of  heat  to  give  firm- 
ness,  and  yet  not  be  allowed  too  suddenly  to  brown  or 
be  scorched.  This  preliminary  remark  must  be  well  oh* 
served,  or  the  article  placed  in  the  pan  will  remain  pale 
and  flaccid,  being  saturated  with  the  fat. 

The  «ati^^-pan  is  much  used  now,  instead  of  the  frying- 
pan  ;  for  small   ooUops,    or   any   thing   that   requires 
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liMle    coMngy  it  is  very  convenient  for  tossing  them 
quickly. 

For  frying  parsley  and  other  herbs,  a  wire-basket, 
such  as  may  be  procured  at  the  ironmonger's,  will  be 
fiHUid  very  useful ;  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  pan  filled  with 
£Bit,  and  when  done,  taken  out  quickly.  Herbs  may  also 
be  crisped  in  it,  over  a  clear  fire. 

To  ci«AitiFY  DftiPFiNOS. — Put  your  drij^ing  into  a 
clean  sauce-pan  over  a  stove,  or  slow  fire ;  when  it  is 
just  going  to  boil,  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil,  and  then  let 
it  stand  till  it  is  a  little  cooled,  then  pour  it  through  a 
mere  into  a  pan  or  earthem  jar,  as  you  would  clanfied 
butter. 

Clarified  drippings  and  the  fat  skimmings  of  the 
broth  pot,  when  fresh  and  sweet,  will  baste  every  thing  as 
well  as  butter,  except  game  and  poultry.  They  are  nearly 
equal  to  lard,  if  you  repeat  the  clarifying  twice  over. 

To  rsEPAKE  Fat  fob  fbtino  Fish. — Carefully  pick 
ten  pounds  of  beef  suet ;  when  ready,  put  it  into  an 
iron  kettle  to  melt ;  as  soon  as  melted,  add  ^ve  pounds 
of  £resh  butter,  and  three  of  hog*s  lard.  The  moment 
the  whole  is  in  a  boihng  state,  throw  in  two  turnips, 
four  carrots,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  half  a  dozen  shalots,  a  small  bit  of  thyme,  two 
htkj  leaves,  and  a  little  sweet  basil.  Let  the  herbs  and 
roots  fry  until  they  are  dried  up.  Strain  the  melted  fat 
through  a  sieve,  and  when  neariy  cold,  stir  in  some  bay 
salt  and  whole  pepper,  and  put  it  into  jars  for  use.  The 
(^tener  this  grease  is  used  the  better  it  becomes.  To 
fry  fish  nicely,  the  fryiog-pan  should  always  be  full, 
and  the  £at  strained  into  the  jar  the  moment  the  frying 
is  concluded. 

To  CI4ARIFT  SuBT  TO  FBT  WITH. — Cut  beef  or  mut- 
ton suet  into  thin  slices,  pick  out  all  the  veins  and 
skins,  &C.9  put  it  into  a  thick  and  well  tinned  sauce- 
pan, and  set  it  over  a  very  slaw  stove^  or  in  an  oven, 
till  it  is  melted :  you  must  not  hasten  the  process  ;  if 
not  done  very  slowly,  it  will  acquire  a  burnt  taste,  which 
you  cannot  get  rid  of;  then  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve  into  a  dean  brown  pan.     When  quite  cold,  tie  a 
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paper  over  it  and  keep  it  for  use.     Hogs'  lard  is  pre^ 
pared  in  the  same  waj. 

Oil  for  Frying. — The  oil  must  he  new  and  perfect; 
the  least  disagreeahle  taste  is  discovered  when  hot,  and 
communicates  immediately  to  the  articles  fned  therein; 
otherwise,  the  colour  it  gives  is  hrilliant,  and  it  bums 
less  quickly  than  other  Mtures.  To  fry  with  clarified 
butter,  it  should  he  of  the  freshest,  and  free  of  milkiness. 
The  best  frying  material  is  beef  suet,  melted.  It  preserves 
the  crispness  of  the  articles  fried  in  it  the  longest. 

To  make  a  fine  fry,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  **  friture," 
it  should  he  put  over  a  quick  fire,  and  as  soon  as  a 
vapourous  smoke  ascends,  it  is  sufficiently  hot»  then 
place  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  prevent  it  becom- 
ing hotter,  as  then  it  will  bum.  When  the  pan  is  filled 
with  croquettes,  &c.,  articles  which  simply  require  to 
receive  a  colour,  replace  it,  for  the  necessary  time,  on 
the  stove,  whibt  the  Jiiets  a  la  horly,  or  whole  fish, 
require  to  go  more  gently,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
done.  These  are  fdl  the  necessary  directions  for  frying 
perfectly. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS  FOR  STEWING,  MINC- 
ING, ROASTING,  &C. 

Oiled  Buttek. — Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  int<l 
a  sauce<^pan,  set  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  so  that  it 
may  melt  gradually,  till  it  comes  to  an  oil^  and  pour  it 
off  from  the  dregs. 

This  will  supply  the  place  of  olive  oil ;  and  by  some 
is  preferred  to  it,  either  for  salads  or  frying. 

Clarified  Butter.  —  Every  cook  should  have  a 
stock  of  clarified  butter,  for  it  remains  good  for  a  long 
time,  and  suits  well  for  all  operations  of  cookery.  The 
following  is  the  manner  of  preparing  it :  —put  the  butter 
into  a  well  tinned  sauce-pan,  and  melt  it  over  a  clear  fire^ 
skim  it  as  it  begins  to  simmer,  then  remove  it  fr*om  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand,  that  any  sediment  may  sink  to  the 
bottom.     Pour  it  into  jars  for  use  through  a  muslin 
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Strainer.  Butter  thus  purified  will  be  as  sweet  as  mar- 
row ;  a  very  useful  covering  for  potted  meats,  &c.,  and 
for  frying  fish  equal  to  the  finest  Florence  oil,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  commonly  used  by  Catholics,  and  those 
whose  religious  tenets  will  not  allow  them  to  eat  viands 
(ned  in  animal  oU. 

To  Dress  Cheese. — Half  a  pint  of  cream,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  simmer  these  over  a  slow  fire,  then  put  half  a 
pound  of  cheese  finely  grated  ;  these  to  boil  slowly  half 
an  hour;  put  thin  slices  of  toasted  bread  into  your  dish, 
and  pour  the  above  over  it;  then  grated  bread  shook 
over  it,  and  salamandered. 

ToMATA  Devil.. — Make  a  Welsh  rabbit ;  let  ^he 
cheese  be  chopped,  and  simmer  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  an 
addition  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a  dust  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  Take  a  raw  tomata  divested  of  the  stalk,  cut 
it  in  half,  then  score  it,  and  apply  more  Cayenne  ;  sim- 
mer this  in  another  stew-pan  until  the  skin  cracks;  take 
it  out,  and  make  it  into  sauce.  Spread  as  butter  over 
the  rabbit,  and  serve  it  hot  I  hot !  hot ! 

Toi^EBfAN. — Take  a  fine  neck  of  mutton,  the  fat  well 
taken  ofi^,  cut  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  and  chop  it 
fine;  add  to  it  a  little  thyme,  onion,  pepper,  and  salt,  four 
spoonfuls  of  ketchup  and  three  of  rice  pap  (ground  rice) 
boiled.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  roll  it  up  into  balls, 
each  ball  to  be  rolled  in  two  or  three  young  vine  leaves, 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  leaves  to  make  them  supple. 
"When  these  are  all  prepared,  put  them  in  your  gravy, 
and  let  them  stew  very  slowly  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
The  gravy  must  be  made  of  the  mutton  bones  and  ji 
good  piece  of  the  scrag  end,  seasoned  with  salt,  peppery 
onions,  thyme,  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  two  of  whole  rice 
parboiled ;  add  to  these  a  handful  of  sorrel  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  taken  up.  Skim  your  gravy  clear  from 
faty  when  the  baUs  are  put  in,  and  again  when  you  put 
in  the  sorrel,  when  there  is  no  sorrel  use  a  spoonful  of 
▼inegar.  It  requires  to  be  well  seasoned,  and  the  gravy 
made  good.  If  you  cannot  get  vine  leaves,  tie  the  balls 
iq>  in  muslin,  wnich  may  be  taken  off  before  coming  to 
tdble.     The  vine  leaves  are  not  to  be  taken  off. 
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HoTCH  PoTCH  (A  Scotch  iltfA).— Pat  on  as  much 
Wftler  as  will  make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soup  ;  wbcn 
it  boils  pat  in  four  or  five  pounds  of  the  back  ribs  of 
lamby  six  yoang  carrots,  turnips  cut  into  aquares,  and 
two  of  each  g^ted,  a  cauliflower  and  a  lettuce  cut  down, 
a  few  young  onions,  and  a  peck  of  green  peas,  half  with 
the  other  vegetables,  and  the  other  half  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  sent  to  table.  Salt,  pepper, 
it,  frc.  When  the  meat  has  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a 
hal^  take  it  out  and  cut  it  into  chops  ;  -  and,  if  you  Hke, 
send  it  to  table  in  the  soup. 

To  MASLB  Irish  Stew,  or  Huntbr*s  Pie. — Take  part 
of  a  neck  of  mutton  cut  into  chops,  season  it  well,  put 
into  a  stew-pan,  let  it  braise  for  half  an  hour,  take  two 
doien  of  potatoes,  boil  them,  and  mash  and  season, 
butter  your  mould  and  line  it  with  potatoes,  put  in  the 
mutton,  bake  for  half  an  hour,  then  it  will  be  done,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  top,  and  add  some  good  gravy  to  it. 

Another  Irish  Stew. — ^Fonr  pounds  of  potatoes, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat,  with  a  few  onions,  and 
one  carrot,  makes  a  good  stew  for  six  or  seven  persons. 
The  meat  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces ;  if  it  is  half 
mutton  it  will  be  all  the  better :  add  about  three  pints 
of  water.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the  potatoes  are 
in  a  pulp,  it  will  be  done.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Meat  and  Vegetable  a  ul  WAiiKXR. — Put  a  hm 
beets,  a  little  onion,  and  lettuce,  and  a  cucumber  shred 
into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  water,  a  proper  quantity  of 
of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Set  the  pan  in  the  oven, 
and  when  the  vegetables  have  been  stewed  some  time, 
put  a  quantity  of  peas  boiled  and  some  meat  into  the 
pan,  and  let  the  whole  stew  till  the  meat  is  ready.  Lay 
the  vegetables  round  the  meat  in  the  dish.  Mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal  are  excellent  dressed  in  this  manner ;  it 
is  a  very  good  way  of  using  up  oold  meat. 

To  MINCE  Beef. — Chop  the  under-^one  part  fine^ 
with  some  fat,  put  a  little  water  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
some  onion  or  shalot,  pepper,  and  salt,  boil  it  tOl  the 
onion  is  tender,  then  put  some  of  the  gravy  of  the  meat, 
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•ad  the  mince-meat  with  a  spoonful  of  ketchup ;  make 
it  hot,  hut  do  not  let  it  hoil.  Serve  up  in  a  hot  'dish 
with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  meat  into  it. 
Mutton  may  be  minced  in  the  same  way. 

All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a  second  time, 
should  only  be  simmered. 

TsmwoNS  OF  VsAXi.  -^  Tendrons  of  yeal  is  the 
gristle-bone  of  a  breast  of  Teal ;  cut  it  into  thin  shoes, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  cold  water,  and  put  them 
on  the  stove  to  blanch^  take  them  off  when  they  come 
to  a  boil,  put  them  into  a  white  Imdxe,  let  them  simmer 
for  four  hours,  in  which  dme  they  will  be  tender ;  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  on  a  dean  cloth  to  drain  the  fat 
from  them ;  cut  some  bruised  tru£3es  into  slices,  and  put 
them  into  cullis,  with  a  little  white-wine,  and  a  bit  of 
truffle  glaze ;  squeeze  iuto  them  an  orange,  and  a  Uttle 
bit  of  sugar  ;  put  them  round  the  dish,  and  the  truffles 
in  the  middle  ;  garnish  with  croutons  oi  bread  or  paste, 
or  a  sUee  of  truffle  between  every  tendron. 

A  h%&  OF  Mutton  with  Garlic  (From  the  Maga- 
zine o^  Domestic  Economy), — Being  at  Bourdeauz,  we 
one  day  gave  a  dinner  at  the  hotel  in  which  we  lodged, 
to  a  few  EngUsh  friends,  whom  we  had  met  there. 
Anxious  to  taste,  and  let  our  guests  taste,  a  gigot  a  Vail 
(a  kg  of  mutton  and  garlic),  a  dish  for  which  the 
Bordelais  cooks  are  celebrated,  we  (»idered  one  as  part  of 
the  repast.  When  the  roast  was  placed  upon  the  table 
at  the  second  course,  it  appeared  to  us  all  to  be  a  gigot 
aux  haricots  (a  leg  of  mutton  and  dried  kidney-beans); 
but  the  meat  was  delicious,  and  the  beans  certainly 
superior  to,  and  having  a  different  flavour  from,  any 
haricots  we  had  ever  tasted  before.  Vexed,  however,  at 
what  we  considered  an  inattention  to  our  orders,  we 
suBimoned  the  landlord,  and  begged  to  know  why,  when 
we  had  ordered  a  gigot  a  rail,  he  had  presumed  to  send 
up  a  gigoi  aux  haricots^ 

**  I  have  shown  no  inattention,"  he  replied,  "  and 
made  no  mistake.  The  dish  of  which  you  have  just 
eateoy  and  which  your  g^uests  seemed  to  have  liked,  was 
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J'fot  a  rdii,  and  what  you  have  mbtaken  for  heans  is 
—  Is  it  possible !"  we  exclaimed.  Again  we  tasted  the 
garlic,  its  rankness  was  gone,  but  there  was  in  it  a  deli- 
cious flavour  for  which  we  could  not  account.  Afber 
apologizing  to  our  host, — ''  K  the  question  be  not  indis- 
creet, and  the  matter  no  secret,  iiow  can  you  impart  this 
delicious  flavour  to  garlic  ?*'  we  asked. 

**  There  is  no  secret  in  the  case,"  he  replied.  "  The 
process  is  very  simple.  The  garlic  is  thrown  into  five 
different  boiling  waters,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boiled  five 
minutes  in  each.  It  is  then  drained,  and  put  into  the 
dripping-pan  under  the  roasting  mutton." 

Since  our  return  to  England,  we  have  often  had  the 
dish  dressed,  and  no  guest  of  ours,  until  he  was  told  of 
it^  ever  discovered  that  he  had  been  feasting  upon 
garlic 

A  Cold  Hare  or  Rabbit  Pie,  boned  or  unboned. 
— Bone  your  hares  or  rabbits  without  cutting  them  to 
pieces;  but  if  you  will  hot  bone  them,  flatten  them,  and 
break  all  the  bones;  then  lard  them  with  thin  and  long* 
bits  of  bacon,  and  let  them  continue  in  pickle  for  two 
hours;  then  drain  them,  pound  their  livers  with  some 
bacon,  put  them  in  the  bottom  of  your  pie,  which  you 
may  make  of  what  shape  you  please.  Over  the  pounded 
bacon  and  hvers,  put  your  meat,  seasoned  on  both  sides, 
and  put  over  it  some  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil,  and  slices 
of  bacon.  And  your  pie  being  covered  with  its  Hd,  let 
it  bake  for  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
as  your  meat  is  either  old  or  young.  When  done,  and 
cold,  serve  it  up. 

A  Cold  Pie  of  Partridges,  Young  or  Om). — Take 
some  partridges,  either  young  or  old,  truss  them,  beat 
their  breasts  flat,  broil  them  a  little  on  burning  charcoal. 
Get  some  bacon  cut  in  long  and  thin  bits,  to  lard  your 
partridges  both  top  and  bottom.  Make  a  stufiing  of 
their  livers  with  some  pounded  bacon  seasoned,  to  stuff 
your  partridges.  Your  pie  being  made  deep  or  other* 
>Yise,  put  some  stuffing  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
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place  your  partridges  in  it,  seasoning  them  both  under 
and  oyer,  moisteniug  them  either  with  pounded  bacon, 
with  butter,  or  with  both.  This  mixture  is  proper  for 
all  sorts  of  cold  pies.  Then  put  in  some  bay  leaVes  and 
sweet  basil,  and  green  truffles,  if  you  have  any,  cover  the 
whole  with  slices  of  bacon.  This  done,  put  the  lid 
on  your  pie,  let  it  bake  for  three  or  four  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  partridges  prove  to  be  young  or 
old  ;  and  when  your  pie  is  done,  and  cold,  serve  it  up. 

Pies  of  Poultry  ok  Game. — In  making  these  pies 
it  is  a  clumsy  expedient  to  put  in  a  piece  of  beef  for  the 
gravy.  It  is  always  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a  great 
piece  of  coarse  meat  served  to  the  company  with  the 
contents  of  the  pie.  Much  better  is  it  to  put  into  the 
pie  a  little  good  gravy,  moistening  with  a  little  plain 
calf 's-foot  jelly,  or  the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  stewed 
down  to  a  jelly.  These  pies  may  be  made  of  chickens, 
pigeons,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  gray 
plovers,  grouse,  wild  fowls,  or  small  birds.  Slices  of 
ham  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  chicken  and 
rabbit  pies.     All  of  these  pies  should  be  eaten  cold. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  gray  plover  is  to  be 
purchased  very  cheap  in  London;  and  any  birds  of  this 
species  not  used  roasted  and  in  salmi,  may  be  made  into 
a  pie,  which  will  keep  five  or  six  days,  or  longer. 

To  POT  Partbidge. — Clean  them  nicely;  and  season 
with  mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder. 
Rub  every  part  well;  then  lay  the  breasts  downwards  in 
a  pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  possibly  can. 
Put  a  good  deal  of  butter  on  them;  then  cover  the  pan 
with  a  coarse  flour-paste  and  a  paper  over,  tie  it  close, 
and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  butter. 

Salmon  Pie. — Cut  your  salmon  in  slices,  and  lay 
them  in  the  pie-dish,  having  well  rubbed  the  bottom 
with  butter ;  add  salt  and  pepper,  allspice,  some  bay 
leaves,  and  some  bruised  shrimps,  fill  the  pie  about  half 
full  with  water  and  the  salmon  bones,  make  a  good  tish 
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gravy;  and  when  the  pie  is  sufficiently  haked,  open  the 
lid,  and  pour  the  gravy  into  it. 

A  Maebow  Pis. — Take  heef  marrow  and  let  it  be 
mdted ;  mix  the  melted  marrow  with  pastiy  cream,  stir 
it  well,  add  a  good  deal  of  sugar  (if  there  is  none  in  the 
cream),  a  little  preserved  lemon-peel  out  small,  some 
bitter-almond  biscuits,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water, 
mix  with  it  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  up  to  snow ; 
then  put  your  ingredients  over  an  abbess,  with  a  side 
crust  ready  made  and  spread  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking- 
pan.  You  may  set  off  your  pie  with  what  ornaments 
you  like ;  let  it  be  baked  immediately ;  being  done, 
strew  it  with  sugar,  glace  it,  put  it  in  a  dish,  and 
serve  it  up  hot. 

Ham  Toast. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham  very 
finely  minced,  the  yolk  of  oue  egg,  a  table-spoonfid  of 
cream,  a  little  good  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  boil  it  togeth^.  Have  a  toast  ready,  and  pour 
the  above  on  it,  then  cover  it  with  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  brown  it  with  a  salamander.  When  a  ham  is 
nearly  finished,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  a  fresh  one. 

BiiAivc  FOB  Vegetables. — Cut  half  a  pound  of  fat 
bacon  and  a  Httle  beef  suet  into  large  dice  ;  take  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  the 
half  of  a  lemon  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a  good  quantity  of  water,  whatever  you  wish  to 
put  into  your  blanc.  Let  this  stew  half  an  hour  before 
you  throw  in  your  vegetables,  which  are  generally  done 
about  the  same  time;  but  the  most  certain  mewod  to 
ascertain  this,  is  to  use  the  point  of  your  knife.  Send 
them  up  with  whatever  sauce  you  think  proper.  They 
likewise  serve  to  garnish  fricass6es  of  fowls,  ragouts, 
white  or  brown.  They  are  always  to  be  boiled  in  this 
way,  in  whatever  sauce  you  may  serve  them. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  ROASTING  AND  BOILING 

POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

In  roasting  poultry,  whether  larded  or  not,  let  there 
be  always  some  clean  writing  paper  over  the  breast- 
bone, to  prevent  its  being  dried  up  before  the  other 
parts  are  done.  All  poultiy  must  be  well  basted,  and 
the  paper  not  removed  until  they  are  more  than  half 
done.  FowiiS  and  tubkets  require  to  be  well  done, 
or  their  flesh  would  not  be  easy  of  digestion.  They 
miurt  be  dredged  and  nicely  frothed  up  previously  to 
b^g  taken  from  the  spit. 

Before  a  turkey  is  trussed  for  roasting,  the  sinews  of 
the  leg,  which  are  very  tough,  should  be  pulled  out. 
Its  crop  should  be  stuffed  ^th  a  forcemeat,  made  thus : 
Mix  equal  parts  of  sausage-meat  and  bread-crumbs,  a 
little  lean  ham  and  beef  suet,  finely  shred,  plenty  of 
grated  nutmeg,  a  little  pounded  mace,  some  snred 
lemon-peel,  chopped  parsley,  a  very  little  pounded 
thyme,  a  small  bit  of  pounded  bay-leaf,  white  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs.  They  who  object  to  sausage-meat  may 
leave  it  out,  substituting  veal  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
suet.  As  this  stuffing  increases  the  size  of  the  bird,  take 
care  that  the  part  containing  it  be  well  done.  A  turkey 
may  be  stuffed  with  boiled  chesnuts,  mixed  with  bread- 
cnimbs^  suet,  parsley,  and  seasoning ;  or  with  bleached 
oysters,  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  &c, 

Turkey  and  Fowls,  when  boiled,  should  be  only 
simmered,  and  plenty  of  time  taken  to  do  them.  They 
should  not  be  dressed  in  an  excess  of  fluid,  and  the  water 
should  contain  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a  little  salt,  a  couple  of 
onions,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  vinegar.  The  liquor 
in  which  they  are  boiled  should  be  given  to  the  stock-pot. 

If  they  are  required  to  be  very  white,  flour  them 
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well,  and  coyer  them  with  a  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water,  or  else  with  bladder.  They  do  not  then  lose 
any  of  their  juices  in  the  water,  out  the  grayy  runs 
from  them  when  put  into  the  dish,  as  from  a  sinoin  of 
beef.  The  liquor  in  which  they  are  dressed  by  this 
process  may  be  thrown  away.  Boiled  poultry  should  be 
seryed  up  with  celery,  oyster,  or  onion  sauce. 

If  a  fowl  is  large,  or  if  it  be  a  capon,  stuff  the  crop 
like  that  of  a  turkey.  Always  put  a  small  peeled  onion 
or  two  in  the  body  of  a  fowl  that  is  for  roasting;  insert  it 
through  the  yent,  and  take  it  out  prior  to  sending  it  up. 

Stuffing  for  Habe  ob  Tubkey. — Take  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped  yery  fine,  some  parsley,  a 
little  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  and  spices,  the  same  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread  as  of  suet,  an  egg  or  two,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  a  little  milk.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to 
put  to  it  a  yery  small  bit  of  butter,  and  to  pound  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  for  a  short  time.  This  Jarce  may  be 
used  with  baked  pike,  or  with  either  roasted  or  boiled  tur- 
key, roasted  hare,  &c.  If  the  taste  of  shalot  is  not  objected 
to,  it  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  flavour  of  the  stuffing. 

A  Goose,  full  grown,  sometimes  called  a  stubble 
goose,  should  be  hung  three  or  four  days  or  more, 
before  it  is  dressed,  in  order  that  it  may  become  tender. 
Let  it  be  stuffed  with  the  following :  take  some  sag^ 
leaves  and  onions  (the  quantity  of  each  according  to 
your  taste,  and  if  you  boil  them  a  short  time  in  water, 
the  stuffing  will  be  rendered  more  mild  and  wholesome); 
add  also,  if  you  please,  an  apple  having  the  rind  pared 
off,  chop  the  whole  very  fine,  to  which  add  two  spoon- 
^Is  of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of 
butter.  These  being  put  into  the  goose,  and  secured  ia 
it  by  tying,  spit  it,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  ;  singe  it, 
and  tnen  dredge  it  with  flour;  when  it  becomes  hot 
baste  it  with  butter.  Some  cover  the  breast-bone  with 
paper,  which  must  be  token  off  some  time  before  the 
goose  is  done.  When  it  is  nearly  done,  dredge  it  agiun 
with  flour,  and  baste  it  till  it  froths.  A  goose  or  ax. 
pounds'  weight  will  require  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ; 
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take  particular  care  in  the  roasting  that  the  fire  is 
applied  to  both  ends  as  well  as  to  the  middle  of  it ;  it 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  and  have  no  red  flesh  on 
any  of  the  bones.  When  the  goose  is  done,  put  it  into 
the  dishy  (some  pour  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water 
into  it),  and  serve  it  up  with  apple-sauce,  and  mustard 
of  course ;  but  it  will  also  be  best  to  prepare  some 
good  gravy,  and  when  the  goose  is  cut  up  let  it  be 
poured  over  it ;  add  a  glass  of  port  wine  to  it,  with  half 
a  pint  of  port«r. 

Green  GtOose  boasted. — Take  a  fine,  plump,  fat, 
green  goose,  the  fat  of  which  must  be  very  white;  if 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  breaks  easily,  the  fowl  is 
young ;  cut  off  the  pinions  and  prepare  it ;  blanch  the 
legs,  and  cut  the  ntuls ;  wipe  it  well  with  a  cloth ;  truss 
it,  leaving  its  legs  en  hng^  that  is  to  say,  stretched 
out ;  spit  it,  and  take  care  that  it  is  not  over*done, 
which  will  be  known  by  touching  the  fillet  with  a  knife, 
the  juice  wiU  flow. 

Tossed  Fowl  or  Chicken. — Cut  up  your  fowl  or 
chicken,  ^ving  the  head  and  leg-bones  to  the  stock-pot. 
Put  a  bit  of  butter  into  the  stew-pan,  and  brown  the 
limbs  and  gizzard.  Add  a  bunch  of  herbs  with  green 
onions,  a  clove  of  garlic  at  pleasure,  an  onion  cut  in 
quarters,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Moisten  with  a  tea- 
eupful  of  two-thirds  stock  broth  and  a  third  wine.  If 
yon  like,  add  some  small  mushrooms.  Stew  slowly  till 
the  fowl  is  done,  adding  the  liver  just  before  you  take  it 
up.  Strain  the  sauce;  put  it  for  an  instant  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  some  chopped  parsley,  squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon -juice,  and  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour.     Serve  up  with  slices  of  lemon  round  the  dish. 

A  tossed  duck  may  be  dressed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  FATTEN  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  Four  or  Five 
Days. — Set  rice'over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milk,  only 
as  much  as  will  serve  one  day;  let  it  boil  till  the  rice 
is  quite  swelled  out;  feed  them  three  times  a  day, 
giring  them  only  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  one  time. 

o  2 
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When  jou  pit  fresh,  let  yotir  pan  he  washed  on^  that 
BO  sour  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents 
their  Battening;  give  them  dear  water,  or  the  milk  of 
the  rice  to  dnnk.  The  pen  in  which  they  are  kept 
should  be  cleaned  every  day,  and  no  food  given  them 
sixteen  hours  before  they  are  killed. 

The  flesh  of  g^rae  requires  much  less  cooking  than 
that  of  domestic  poultry. 

'  Paktbidoes  and  Pueasants  may  be  roasted  in  from 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty-nve  minutes.  The 
ph«uant  and  the  red-legged  partridge,  the  latter  a 
French  Inrd,  peculiar  in  England  to  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, should  be  thickly  larded  on  the  breast.  The  gray 
partridge  not.  When  put  down  to  roast,  llie  breasts 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  band  of  fat  bacon,  which 
should  not  be  taken  off  except  to  froth  up  the  birds. 
They  should  be  continually  basted  with  butter. 

GuiiTEA-FOWLS  and  PisA-FOWiiS  should  be  larded  on 
the  breast,  and  this  covered  either  with  fat  bacon  or 
paper,  until  the*  bird  is  ready  to  be  frothed  up.  These 
birds  must  also  be  well  hasted,  which  is  necessary  for  all 
game  ;  it  is,  therefore,  now  recommended  once  for  alL 

Quails,  Lapwings,  Fieuofases,  Ruffs,  and  REEVESy 
are  all  roasted  like  the  gray  partridge,  with  a  band  of 
frt  bacon  round  the  breast. 

Wooj>cck;K8,  Snipes,  and  Plovebs,  should  not  be 
drawn.  They  should  be  suspended  head  downward  to  a 
revolving  jack*  This  prevents  the  trail  from  escaping. 
The  breast  should  be  covered  with  bacon,  otherwise  it 
would  be  done  too  soon.  They  are  served  up  on  toast, 
without  any  other  sauoe  than  melted  butter. 

Larks,  Lapwings,  Thrushes,  and  other  small  birds^ 
should  be  roasted  upon  skewers,  with  bands  of  bacon 
round  each,  with  which  they  may  be  sent  to  table.  In 
England  they  are  roasted  and  served  up  without  bacon, 
and  with  fried  bread  crumbs.  In  France,  being  roasted 
as  above  described,  they  are  served  on  the  skewers,  and 
garnished  with  water-cresses. 

Wild  Ducks,  wild  Geese,  Wjdgeoiw,  and  Teal^ 
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require  to  be  still  less  done  than  game.  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  for  all  these 
birds,  except  the  ^d  geese,  which  will  require  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty-fiTC  minutes.  They  need 
not  be  coYered. 

To  K££p  Gabce,  &c. — Game  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
away  even  when  it  has  been  kept  a  very  long  time ;  for 
when  it  seems  to  be  spoiled,  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for 
eating,  by  nicely  cleaning  it,  and  washing  with  vinegar 
and  water.  If  there  is  danger  of  birds  not  keeping, 
draw,  crop,  and  pick  them  ;  then  wash  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  rub  them  with  salt.  Have  ready  a  large 
eauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one 
ka^  one  ;  drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that 
toe  water  may  pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five 
or  six  minutes  in ;  then  hang  them  up  in  a  cold  place. 
When  dnuned,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well.  Before 
jroasling,  waeh  them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds,  (even  grouse),  may  be  pre- 
fierved  thus.  Those  that  live  by  suction  cannot  be  done 
this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn,  and  perhaps  the  heat 
might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could  not  pass 
through  them. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat,  will 
preserve  them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

To  KEEP  Venison  o&  Hjire  sweet. — If  venison  be 
very  sweet,  only  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  hang  it  where 
the  ur  eomes  freely.  If  to  be  kept  any  dme,  dry  it  well 
with  clean  cloths,  rub  it  all  over  with  beaten  ginger,  and 
haag  it  in  an  airy  place,  and  it  will  keep  a  great  while. 
If  it  stinks  or  is  musty,  take  lukewarm  water,  and  wash 
it  clean;  then  fresh  milk  and  water  lukewarm,  and 
wash  it  again ;  then  dry  it  in  clean  cloths  very  well,  and 
rub  it  all  over  with  beaten  ginger,  and  hang  it  an  Bxty 
place.  When  you  roast  it,  you  need  only  wipe  it  with 
a  dean  cloth,  and  paper  it  as  before-mentioned.  Never 
do  any  thing  else  to  venison,  £»:  all  other  things  spoil  it, 
and  take  away  the  fine  flavour.  A  hare  may  be  ma- 
naged just  in  the  same  way. 
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Gsme,  if  stele,  is  ako  known  by  the  livid  colour  of  the 
flesh  about  the  yent. 

Wild  Ducks,  Teai«,  Wibqeon,  Duk-bibjds,  Sze*y 
should  be  teken  up  with  the  gravy  in.  Baste  them 
with  butter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  before  they  are 
taken  up  ;  put  a  good  gravy  under  them,  and  serve  with 
shalot  sauce  in  a  boat. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails,  keep  good  seve- 
ral days.  Roast  them  without  drawing,  and  serve  On 
toast.  Butter  only  should  be  eaten  with  them,  as  gravy 
takes  off  from  the  fine  flavour.  The  ^gh  and  back  are 
esteemed  the  most. 

To  ROAST  Wild  Fowi«. — The  flavour  is  best  pre- 
served without  stuffing.  Put  pepper,  salt,  and  a  piece 
of  butter,  into  each. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  teme;  they 
should  be  served  of  a  fine  colour,  and  well  frothed  up. 
A  rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in  the  dish  ;  and 
when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices,  before  teking  off  the 
bone,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  with  pepper  and  salt,  is  a  great 
improvement  to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes 
have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the  drip- 
ping-pan, and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten  minutes  with 
this ;  then  take  away  the  pan,*  and  baste  constantly  wi^ 
butter. 

Rabbits  may  be  eaten  various  ways,  as  follows  : — 

Roasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  like  hare;  or  without 
stuffing  with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  parsley  (topped  in 
melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  or  larded. 

Boiled  and  smothered  with  onion-sauce ;  the  butter  to 
be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints,  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  The 
same  liver  sauce,  this  way  also. 

Fricasseed,  as  befcHre  directed  for  chickens. 

In  a  pie,  as  chicken,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In  this  way 
th^  are  excellent  when  young. 

To  dress  Plover s.T^Roast  the  green  ones  in  the 
same  way  as  woodcocks  and  quails,  without  drawing ; 
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and  serve  on  a  toast.     Gray  plovers  may  be  either 
roasted  or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  or  spice. 

Hovers'  eggs  are  a  nice  and  fetshionable  dish.  Boil 
them  ten  minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a 
napkin. 

Gbovse  and  Moorcocks  are  also  roasted  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  not  larded,  but  the  breast 
'should  be  protected  by.  a  band  of  bacon  until  they  are 
nearly  done. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves,  which  are  found  in  England, 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  are  a  deli- 
cacy ;  they  are  trussed  like  woodcocks^  but  not  dressed 
Hke  them  with  the  entrails.  They  take  about  twelve 
minutes  to  roast.  Serve  them  up  with  gravy  and  bread 
sauce ;  garnish  with  crisp  crumbs  of  bread. 

MooB  Game,  such  as  black  cocks,  grouse,  quails 
and  other  birds  of  the  partridge  tribe,  are  to  be  dressed 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  partridge  or  the  pheasant,  which 
see.  Of  course,  the  time  of  their  roasting  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bird  ;  a  quail,  being  small,  will  be 
done  in  ten  or  at  most  fifteen  minutes. 

To  BOAST  A  TuBKEY. — Let  your  turkey  hang,  if  in 
cold  weather,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  an  airy  larder. 
Loosen  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and  fill  it  with  force-meat, 
made  as  follows : — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef 
suet,  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  lemon -peel,  some  nutmes", 
pepper,  parsley,  and  thyme.  Chop  and  beat  them  all 
well  together,  mix  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  es^g,  and 
stuff  up  the  breast.  Now  roast  the  turkey  of  a  fine 
brown,  and  baste  it  well,  but  be  sure  to  pin  white  paper 
on  tiie  breast  till  it  is  nearly  done  enough,  which  will  be 
in  an  hour. 

You  must  have  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread 
sauce  made  thus :  toke  a  good  piece  of  crumb,  put  in  a 
pint  of  water,  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  two  or  three 
doves,  and  some  whole  pepper.  Boil  it  up  6ve  or  six 
times,  then  with  a  spoon  take  out  the  spice,  and  pour  off 
the  water ;  then  beat  up  the  bread  with  a  good  piece  of 
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buiter  and  a  litile  salt     Put  the  sauoe  ijato  boats,  and 
garnish  with  lemon. 

Anodier  saaoe  is  to  take  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  put  the  oyrters  with  the  liquor  in  a  saooe*- 
pan,  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  let  them  just  himp, 
pour  in  a  glass  of  white  wine,  let  it  boil  once,  and  thicken 
It  with  a  pieee  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Serve  this  up 
by  itself,  with  good  gr%Yy  in  the  dish,  for  every  body 
does  not  like  oyster  sauce.  This  makes  a  nice  side  disk 
for  supper,  or  a  e<»ner  dish  of  a  table  for  dinner.  If  you 
chafe  it  in  a  dish,  add  hidf  a  pint  of  gravy  to  it»  and  IkhI 
it  up  together. 

Pheasakts  ajsj>  PABTi^ix>o£S.-^Roast  them  as  tur- 
key :  and  serve  with  a  fine  gravy  (into  which  put  a  yery 
small  bit  of  garlic),  and  bread  sauce*  When  cold,  they 
may  be  made  into  excellent  patties,  but  their  flavour 
should  not  be  overpowered  1^  lemon. 

Capon  stuffed  with  TBUFF];i£.-<-Prepare  a  capon; 
empty  it  by  the  ernw;  use  the  hodk  of  a  skimming- 
spoon,  and  take  care  not  to  break  the  gall ;  prepare  two 
pounds  of  nice  truffle,  hash  the  broken  or  unseemly  ones, 
eut  in  dice,  and  pound  nearly  a  pound  of  fat  bacon;  put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  truffle,  salt,  pepper,  nutmi^^ 
and  flne  spices  ;  simmer  upon  a  slow  fire  about  half  an 
hour;  let  them  cool;  stuff  tlie  capon;  sew  and  truss  ihe 
legs,  stret(^ied  out;  hang  it,  if  possiMe,  two  or  three 
days  ;  cover  them  with  lard  ;  spit  and  cover  them  with 
paper;  give  it  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  if  used  for  a 
lemove,  take  off  the  lard,  and  serve  it  with  pig's  skin 
over  a  truffle  sauce. 

Fowl  roasted. — Pludk  the  wings  and  the  head  of  a 
pullet;  truss  up  the  legs,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the 
skin  ;  pick  it,  take  out  the  canal,  draw  it  by  the  crop, 
taJdng  care  not  to  break  the  gall ;  mix  a  little  butt^ 
with  some  lemon-juice  and  salt,  with  a  wooden  spoon^ 
and  stuff  the  pullet ;  truss  the  legs  without ;  bind  th^ 
wings;  skewer,  and  rub  the  breast  with  lemon;  strew  on 
a  little  salt,  and  cover  with  slices  of  lemon;  cover  it  with 
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flliees  of  lard,  and  over  these  put  several  sheets  of  paper, 
tied  to  the  skewers  at  hoth  ends ;  fix  it  on  the  spit ;  let 
it  cook  an  hour ;  take  off  the  paper  ;  drain  and  serve  it 
with  any  sauce. 

To  BOAST  Wild  Ducks. — Choose  a  fat  duck  or 
two ;  look  that  the  webs  of  the  feet  are  of  a  fine 
colour,  and  not  dry;  to  know  if  they  are  stale,  open  the 
beak  and  smell  them ;  feel  that  the  belly  and  rump  are 
firm,  and  the  ducks  heavy,  which  are  signs  that  they  are 
fat  and  fresh ;  the  hen  is  more  delicate  than  the  cock, 
though  in  general  the  cock  brings  a  higher  price ;  pre- 
pare two  of  these  ducks,  pick  off  the  down,  cut  off  the 
pinions  close  to  the  body  and  the  necks  ;  truss  the  feet 
up,  which  must  be  blanched  and  pared ;  rub  them  with 
their  liver;  spit  them;  let  them  be  under-done,  and  send 
them  to  table  with  two  uncut  lemons. 

Sai^ad  of  Fowl8« — Take' two  cold  roasted  fowls  (or 
desaeit,  that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  left  from  a  former 
day),  cut  them  up  as  for  a  mayonnaise  ;  put  them  into 
an  earthen  dish,  season  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
salad,  add  whole  capers,  gherkins  cut  in  fillets,  and  other 
minced  materials  of  that  kind;  mix  all  together;  dish  it 
as  n,  fricassee  of  diieken ;  garnish  the  border  of  the  dish 
with  fresh  lettuce  cut  in  quarters,  hard  eggs  cut  in  the 
same  manner ;  strew  over  the  pickles,  anchovies,  capers, 
and  gherkins^  which  were  kept  out  on  purpose ;  sauce 
with  the  seasoning. 

TUBKXT,  TUBKET  PoUIiTS,  AND  OTHER  PoUIiTBT. — 

A  fowl  or  turkey  requires  the  same  management  at  the 
fire,  which  should  be  clear  and  brisk. 

A  turkey,  when  first  put  down,  should  be  dredged 
with  flour,  then  put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a 
faasting^ladle,  and,  as  it  melts,  baste  the  bird  with  it  $ 
keep  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  that  it  may 
warm  gradually,  then  put  it  nearer.  It  should  never  be 
placed  so  near  the  fire  as  to  scorch  it.  A  ver^  large 
turkey  will  require  about  three  hours  to  roast;  a  middling 
see,  m>m  eight  or  ten  pounds,  about  two  hours;  a  small 
oney  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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Turkey  poults,  being  of  different  sizes,  will  take  from 
twenty  minutes  to  one  hour. 

A  cock  turkey,  for  rowting. 

A  hen  turkey,  for  boiling. 

TuKKSTs,  Capons,  Fowls,  Chickens,  &c.,  are  all 
boiled  in  the  same  manner,  allowing  time,  according  to 
their  size. 

A  chicken  will  take  about  twenty  minutes. 

A  fowl,  about  forty  minutes. 

A  poularde  or  capon,  about  an  hour. 

A  small  turkey,  an  hour  and  a  hal£ 

A  large  turkey,  two  hours  or  more. 

Rabbits  should  be  put  into  a  basin  of  warm  water ; 
then  put  them  into  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  half  an 
hour.     If  large,  three  quarters  of  an  hoiur. 

Capon  or  Fowi^s  to  Roast. — A  full-grown  fowl, 
poularde,  or  capon,  will  take  an  hour  to  roast;  a  mode- 
rate-sized one,  an  hour  ;  a  chicken,  about  thirty  minutes. 

Be  careful  that  your  roasted  poultry  be  well  and  nicely 
browned,  and  quite  done. 

A  full-grown  goose,  from  one  hour  and  a  half,  or 
more ;  green  g^se  require  roasting  from  forbr  to  fifity 
minutes ;  a  duckling  will  take  about  fifteen  mmutes ;  a 
duck,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  rabbit  full  grown,  about  forty  minutes ;  a  young 
one,  thirty  minutes.  A  pigeon,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

To  Roast  Game. — Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn, 
and  have  a  dear  fire.  Handle  them  as  little  as  possible* 
as  they  are  easily  spoiled,  and  do  not  break  the  skin  in 
jplucking  the  feathers.  Have  as  many  slices  of  bread  as 
you  have  birds;  toast  or  fry  them  and  lay  them  in  the 
dripping-pan,  and  serve  the  birds  on  them;  baste  with 
butter,  and  froth  with  flour.  Serve  up  with  a  little  good 
gravy  in  the  dish.  Fifteen  minutes  to  roast.  When  on 
the  table,  the  trail  is  taken  out,  and  spread  on  the  toast. 
Garnish  with  water-cresses. 

Snipes  are  to  be  dressed  as  woodcocks,  but,  as  the  birds 
are  smaller,  require  in  proportion  less  time  in  roasting* 
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Plovers  should  be  rather  under-done^  with  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  water-cresses. 

A  young  pheasant  about  thirty  minutes;  a  full-grown, 
about  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  bread  sauce;  garnish 
with  water-cresses. 

Ghiinea  and  pea-fowls  are  dressed  as  pheasants. 

Partridges  take  about  fifteen  minutes.  Let  them  be 
kept  as  long  as  they  can  be,  safely.  Shake  a  little  flour 
over  them,  and  a  little  salt,  and  baste  with  a  little  butter; 
a  little  plain  gravy  in  the  dish.  Serve  with  bread,  rice, 
or  dear  shalot  sauce. 

Grouse  and  moor  game  will  take  the  same  time  to 
roast  as  partridge ;  black  cock  as  a  pheasant.  '  Serve 
bread-sauce,  or  currant  jelly. 

Larics  and  other  small  birds  should  be  well  basted 
with  butter;  about  ten  minutes  will  do  them.  Sprinkle 
Ivead-crumbs  over  them  whilst  roasting.  Fry  some 
erated  bread-crumbs  in  clarified  butter;  set  to  drain  be- 
fore the  fijre  to  harden  or  dry.  Serve  them  under  the 
larks,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Wheatears  and  ortolans  are  dressed  as-  larks.  Some 
place  a  vine-leaf  over  these  birds. 

Wild  ducks  must  have  a  clear  and  brisk  fire;  they 
must  be  well  frothed;  from  fif^n  to  twenty  minutes  to 
roast. 

Widgeons  and  teal  dressed  as  the  wild  duck,  only  less 
time  is  requisite. 

A  moderate-sized  hare  requires  about  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  When  nearly  done,  take  a  bit  of  butter  in 
your  basting-ladle,  and  dredge  the  hare  with  flour,  and 
froth  it  nicely  with  the  butter. 

To  Roast  Habe. — After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  ex- 
tremely well  washed,  first  in  cold  then  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water;  and  if 
old,  lard  it,  which  will  m^ke  it  tender.  It  may  be  also 
rendered  more  tender  by  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar.  If, 
however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be  exceedingly 
well  washed  in  water  afterwards.  Put  a  large  relishing 
staffing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew  it  up.     Baste  it 
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well  with  milk  till  half  done,  and  afterwards  with  hotter. 
If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in 
warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the  fire  warm  will  remoye 
it,  especially  if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here  asd  there 
with  a  small  knife  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  at  first.  If  this  be  not 
done,  the  outside  will  become  hard.  Serve  widi  a  fine 
fiK>th,  rich  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant-jeUy  sauce; 
the  gravy  in  the  dish.  For  stuffing,  use  the  liver,  scHne 
Cat  bacon,  a  little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a 
little  onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all* 
The  ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned,  and  singed,  and  made 
crisp.  ^'  They  are  reckoned  a  delicacy. 

Roast  Hare  {Another  faskUm). — The  hare,  b^g 
paunched,  kept  sufficiently  Icmg  to  be  tender,  tlien 
skinned,  soaked  in  water,  well  cleansed,  and  properly 
trussed,  should  be  stuffed  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
bread,  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  (to  which  add  the  same 
quantity  of  butter),  the  liver  of  the  hare  boiled,  a  little 
parsley,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  a 
sprig  of  winter  savory  or  lemon  thyme,  pe[^>er,  and  salt, 
two  eggs  and  a  glass  of  port  wine,  an  anchovy  and  some 
bacon;  all  these  articles  must  be  chopped  fine,  and  mixed 
well  together,  and  then  be  sewed  up  in  the  belly.  Lay 
it  now  before  the  fire;  put  into  the  dripping-pan  a  quart 
of  good  new  nulk,  and  baste  it  well  with  the  milk  till  it 
is  nearly  all  used  ;  then  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste 
irith  butter  till  it  froths  well.  A  very  old  hare  will  be 
best  made  into  soup.  When  your  hare  is  done,  serve  it 
up  with  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  currant  j^y^  a&d  a  little 
melted  butter. 

JcGaED  Hake. — The  hare  being  properly  skinned 
and  cleansed,  cut  it  into  separate  portions  as  if  for  eating, 
dividing  the  leg^  int<vtwo  or  more;  prepare  a  stuffing  as 
if  for  roasting,  and  put  it  into  the  jug  with  the  hare, 
rolling  it  into  several  balls.  In  short,  treat  the  haie  in 
respect  to  the  seasoning  and  stuffing  as  if  you  were 
about  to  roast  it,  except,  of  course,  you  must  omit  all 
rd^ive  to  the  basting ;  to  these  add  a  quart  of  good 
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beef  or  mutton  broth.  Stew  the  whole  in  a  water-batii 
till  it  is  done  :  it  will  take  two  hours  and  a  hal^  or  three 
boarSy  if  old. 

Instead  of  stewing  this  dish,  it  is  much  more  eon- 
Tenientlj  baked.  Wine  is  best  added  to  the  gravy  when 
jour  hare  is  served  up,  which  it  may  be  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  one  that  is  roasted. 

Stuffing  fob  boast  Habe. — Chop  three  ounces  of 
beef  suet  fine,  add  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a  tea- 
^Kxmful  of  chopped  shalot,  season  it  wilii  thyme  and 
parley,  chervil,  or  with  three  drachms  of  Brandos 
herbaceous  mixture,  a  little  salt,  and  two  new-laid  eggs; 
the  Hver,  if  good,  can  be  added  ;  let  it  be  blanched  and 
minced  fine. 

A  Batteb  fob  bo  AST  Habb.  —Make  a  batter  as  for 
apple-fritters,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  add  two  spoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  two  of  flour,  three  yolks  and  one  white  of 
eggs ;  mix  all  together,  with  new  milk  and  a  little  salt. 
Baste  the  hare  with  it  at  the  time  of  roasting,  when 
half  done. 

A  Saxhi  of  Cold  Game. — Take  off  the  legs,  wings, 
and  breasts  of  as  many  underdone  roasted  partridges  as 
yoa  have  cold.  Remove  the  skin  from  them  carefully. 
Then  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump  of  fresb  butter 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  a  few  small  slices  of  ham,  four  or 
five  shalots,  a  diced  carrot,  a  few  mushrooms,  a  root  of 
parsley,  a  small  sprig  of  thyme,  one  bay  leaf,  a  couple  of 
cloves,  half-a-dozen  peppercorns,  and  uie  same  quantity 
of  idkpice.  Fry  the  vegetables  rather  highly,  then  gra- 
dually add  a  couple  of  large  wine-glassfids  of  sherry, 
next,  four  or  five  spooniuls  of  good  brown  gravy,  and 
one  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup.  When  these  things 
are  in  the  stew-pan,  the  backs,  beads,  skin,  and  other 
paring^  of  the  partridges  (exceptioff  the  claws),  must  be 
thrown  in  immediately  after.  The  whole  must  then 
nmmer  very  gently  on-  the  hob,  or  close  to  the  fire, 
daring  an  hour  and  a  half ;  then  season  it  to  your  taste; 
and  soon  after  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a  lump  of  sugar. 
When  this  is  dissolved,  strain  the  gravy  over  the  wi^gi. 
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legfly  and  breasts  of  the  partridges,  which  must  be  put 
for  this  purpose  into  a  clean  stew-pan.  Place  them 
i^n  hot  asbes,  or  a  yeiy  small  clear  fire,  and  let  the 
Sfumi  heat  rery  gently,  until  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  hot  sauce,  and  is  of  the  highest  pos- 
able  temperature,  without  reaching  boiling  point.  Serre 
up  with  Med  sippets  of  bread  between  or  round  the 
dish. 

Anothee.— -There  is  another  mode  of  making  a 
salmi^  which  presents  the  advantage  of  being  prepared 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  preceding.  As  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  two  preparations, 
the  choice  between  them  must  be  wholly  regulated  by 
taste. 

The  birds  should  be  prepared  as  before  directed,  then 
put  the  limbs  into  a  dean  stew-pan ;  pound  the  trim- 
mings in  a  iharble  mortar,  and  put  these  into  another 
stew-pan,  with  some  graVy,  half  a  dozen  shalots,  the 
same  number  of  peppercorns  and  allspice,  and  two 
glasses  of  port  wine.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  during 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor  off  into 
a  dean  sauce-pan,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  it  on  the  fire.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  or  of  a  lemon  i£  no  orange  is  to  be  had.  Add 
a  thickening  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  the  sauce 
boil  again  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  it  upon 
the  meat  in  the  first  stew-pan,  the  contents  of  which 
must  now  be  made  to  stew  gently  on  the  hob,  or  on 
the  side  of  the  stove,  until  the  process  is  complete ; 
particular  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  boil, 
for  should  it  be  allowed  to  boil,  the  salmi  would  be 
spoiled. 

The  wings,  breasts,  legs,  and  rumps  of  the  birds  are 
to  be  cut  up  as  for  eating,  and  kept  in  readiness. 
There  must  be  four  underdone  partridges  roasted  for 
the  occasion  ;  the  breasts  being  covered  to  prevent  their 
becoming  too  brown.  The  livers  of  these  birds,  to- 
gether with  the  liver  of  a  fine  white  capon,  roasted 
very  little,  bruised  altogether  in  the  silver  dish  in  which 
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the  sftlmi  is  served  up.      Over  this  liver  squeeze  the 

juice  of  four  lemons.     The  riad  of  one  of  them  should 

be  grated  over  the  juice.     The  limhs  of  the  hirds  are 

now  to  he  placed  upon  the  dish,  seasoned  with  salt^ 

pepper,  pounded  Jamaica  or  long  pepper,  and  pounded 

mace  and  allspice.     To  this  add  two  large  tea-spoonfuls 

of  French ,  mustard,  prepared  with  Tarragon  vinegary 

diluted  in  a  glass  of   Chahlis  (for  which   Bucellas  or 

Yin  de  Grave  may  he  well  substituted;  if  neither  be  at 

hand.   Sherry  may  be   employed).     The   dish  is  now 

placed  over  a  small  furnace,  with  the  least  quantity  of 

lighted  charcoal  in  it,  and  the  meat  to  be  continually  ' 

moved  with  a  spoon  and  fork,  in  order  that  each  piece 

may  be  fully  saturated  with  the  sauce.      When,  at 

length,  the  latter  approaches  the  boiling  point  (and  the 

greatest  care  should  be  taken  to   prevent  its  actually 

reaching    it)  a  spoonful  of    the  very  best    Provence 

oil  should  be  poured  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the  salmi. 

Then  remove  the  stew-pan  from  the  furnace,  and  stir  an 

instant  longer  before  serving. 

Roasted  Woodcocks. — There  is  more  art  in  roast- 
vag  woodcocks  than  any  other  bird  of  the  same  size. 
Tney  require  constant  attention  during  the  operation  of 
roasting  them.  As  they  must  be  very  little  dressed, 
the  flesh  of  the  woodcock,  like  that  of  all  dark- fleshed 
game,  being  digestible  when  almost  raw,  and  losing  its 
savour  if  roasted  to  the  same  degree  as  a  partridge,  their 
cooking  occupies  but  little  time  ;  therefore,  the  cook 
should  never  leave  her  woodcocks  from  the  moment 
thi^  are  put  down,  imtil  she  takes  them  up. 

Truss  without  drawing  them,  and  put  toast  under 
them  to  catch  the  trail,  which  often  falls  from  them 
when  they  are  before  the  Are.  The  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  woodcock  are  the  legs  and  the  trail ;  next,  the 
hreast.  As  this  latter  must  be  very  much  underdone, 
and  the  legs  a  little  better  done,  to  be  eatable,  there  is, 
of  course,  an  inequality  in  their  roasting,  which  must  be 
obviated  by  stopping  the  spit  for  a  time,  whenever  the 
legs  are  turned  towards  the  fire,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
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greater  proportion  oi  heat.  The  woodcocks,  when  doae, 
are  served  up  upon  the  toast  only,  as  their  flavour  would 
be  deteriorated  by  any  kind  of  gravy.  In  England, 
melted  butter  is  often  used  with  them. 

We  had  prepared  receipts  for  stewing  and  haediing; 
woodcocks;  but  on  consideration,  we  think  it  a  pro&na- 
tion  to  eat  this  noble  bird  in  any  oth^  manner  than 
plainly  roasted  au  natureL 

To  Diusss  Wheat-Eabs.— These  exquisite  birds  are 
in  season  from  July  to  October.  They  are  particularij 
delicate,  and  should  be  dressed  with  a  vine-leaf  over 
each.  When  picked,  gutted,  and  trussed,  spit  them  on 
a  long  wooden-skewer  ;  a  dozen  on  each.  Brush  tliem 
over  with  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  diluted  with  a  spoon^ 
of  raw  milk,  to  each  yolk;  and  having  covered  them  with 
fine  bread  crumbs  tie  the  skewers  on  a  spit,  and  roast 
them  before  a  brisk  fire,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutea. 
Baste  them  with  fine  fresh  butter,  and  serve  them  on 
iMread  crumbs,  that  have  been  fried  in  clarified  butter  to 
a  cinnamon  brown,  quite  hot  and  dry.  Wheat-ears  are 
excellent  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  supper,  entremetSy  or 
for  a  pie.  For  the  latter  purpose,  split  them  do¥m  tiie 
back,  chop  off  the  legs,  and  season  them  with  a  little 
pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Place  them 
in  a  potting  pot  that  will  hold  about  a  dozen,  bake  them 
in  a  sharp  oven  twenty  minutes.  Keep  them  in  a  cold 
place.     They  are  generally  sent  to  table  in  the  pot. 

Hashed  Fowi<. — Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
some  g^avy,  with  a  little  cream,  ketchup,  (a  little  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg,  a  few  oysters  and  their  fiquor, 
a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour ;  keep  it  stirring  until 
the  butter  is  melted  ;  lay  sippets  in  a  dish  ;  put  in  the 
hash,  and  serve. 

ScomjOps  of  FowiiS  with  Cucumbees. — Take  oflF 
the  fillets  of  three  fowls,  cut  your  scollops  of  the  size  of  a>* 
half-crown  piece,  dip  them  into  some  clarified  butter,  in  a 
saut^']^aji,  sautez  them  over  a  brisk  £ie  on  both  sides, 
and  throw  them  into  sauce  of  cucumbers.  The  shortest 
way  of  making  the  scollops,  imd  likewise  retaining  all 
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the  gravy,  is  to  satitez  the  fillets  just  at  dinner-time, 
and  to  scollop  tbem  quickly. 

Boiled  Goose. — Take  a  goose,  singe  it,  and  pour 
oyer  it  a  quart  of  boiling  milk ;  let  it  lie  in  this  all 
night;  then  take  it  out,  dry  it  well  with  a  cloth,  cut 
into  small  pieces  a  large  onion  and  some  sage;  put  them 
into  the  goose,  sew  it  up  at  the  neck  and  vent,  hang  it 
up  by  the  legs  till  the  next  day;  then  put  it  into  a  pot 
oi  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
an  hour.     Serve  with  onion  sauce. 

Another  method  of  boiling  a  goose  is,  by  laying  it  in 
salt  for  a  week,  then  boil  it  for  an  hour.  Serve  with 
onion  sauce,  or  cabbage  boiled  or  stewed  in  batter,  or 
the  Grerman  sauer-kraut. 

Fowl  with  the  Flavour  op  Game. — Take  a  rab- 
bit that  has  been  kept  a  long  time,  and  cut  the  meat  off 
it  into  thin  slices,  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  chibbol,  shalots, 
and  a  little  sweet  oil ;  split  a  fowl  at  the  back,  bone  it 
all  to  the  legs  and  wings,  stuff  it  with  this,  then  sew  it 
up,  and  give  it  its  natural  form;  braize  it  with  slices  of 
▼eal  and  ham,  covered  over  with  shoes  of  bacon;  soak 
it  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  a  Htde  broth,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and 
tedt.  When  done,  a£t  and  skim  the  sauce;  add  a  little 
cuUis,  and  serve  it  over  the  fowl. 

A  Roasted  Fowl  with  Green  Walnuts. — Kck 
and  gut  your  fowl,  and  cut  the  liver  small,  with  scraped 
bacon,  some  butter,  parsley,  onions,  mushrooms,  pepper, 
salt,  sweet  herbs,  and  fine  spice;  mix  all  well  together; 
then  take  a  handful  of  half-ripe  walnuts,  picked  and 
peeled,  and  mix  them  with  your  mince-meat;  put  it  all 
into  the  belly  of  your  fowl,  which  spit,  wrapped  up  in 
slices  of  bacon,  with  paper  tied  round.  Take  about 
half  a  hundred,  which  is  enough,  of  green  walnuts, 
fncked  for  ond'fowl,  blanch  them  in  hot  water ;  then  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  ladlefiil  of  ham  cuUis, 
and  a  little  gravy ;  let  it  boil  a  moment,  and  skim  the 
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fat  well  off;  see  they  have  a  g^ood  taste.  Your  fowls 
being  done,  draw  them  off  the  spit,  and  take  off  the 
slices  of  bacon,  and  dish  them  up;  then  pour  your  ragout 
of  green  wahiuts  over  them,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for 
eniree. 

Capons  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  feshion. 

A  Fowl  with  laboe  Onions. — Take  a  fowl,  clean 
and  gut  it  as  abore,  spit  it,  and  baste  it  with  good  butter; 
cut  largpe  onions  into  slices,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-'pan 
with  a  lump  of  butter;  then  put  it  over  the  fire.  When 
it  becomes  of  a  g^od  colour,  strew  it  with  a  dust  of  flour, 
moisten  it  with  gravy,  season  it,  and  skim  it  well ;  if  it 
is  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a  little  of  your  stock-pot 
gravy  or  cullis.  Your  fowl  being  roasted,  take  it  off 
and  dish  it  up,  and  put  your  onions  over  it,  with  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  entree, 

A  Roasted  Fowl  with  Chesnuts. — Pick  and  gut 
a  fowl,  cut  the  liver  small,  together  with  parsley,  green 
onions,  scraped  bacon,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  fine  spice.  Take  chesnuts,  peel  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  braise  to  take  off  the  small  skin  ;  then  mix 
your  chesnuts  with  the  force-meat,  put  all  together  into 
the  belly  of  your  fowl,  and  blanch  it  in  a  stew-pan  vdth 
a  bit  of  butter ;  spit  it,  wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon,  with 
paper  tied  round  it.  Take  your  peeled  chesnuts,  put 
them  in  a  baking-pan,  with  tire  under  and  over,  and 
take  off  that  small  skin ;  then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  broth,  and  let  them  be  well  done  ;  when  they  are 
fiilly  done,  pour  out  the  broth,  and  put  in  it  a  little 
gravy.  Your  fowl  being  done,  draw  it  off  the  spit,  and 
take  off  the  slices  of  bacon ;  dish  it  up,  put  your  ches- 
nuts over  it,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  up 
hot  for  entry. 

A  Woodcock  Pie. — Raise  a  pie  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish  it  is  to  go  on,  lay  a  few  slices  of  veal  at 
the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  force-meat,  then  put  in  six 
woodcocks,  season  them  with  fine  herbs  and  chopped 
mushrooms;  put  in  a  pound  of  raw  truffles  pared  and 
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cut  in  slices,  cover  the  woodcocks  with  slices  of  bacon, 
cover  the  pie,  and  garnish  according  to  fancy.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  will  bake  it. 

A  Partridge  Pee. — Raise  a  pie  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish;  put  in  slices  of  veal  at  the  bottom, 
then  some  force-meat,  then  put  in  the  partridges,  which 
should  be  boned  and  filled  with  force-meat,  and  a  whole 
raw  truffle  in  each;  season  it  with  fine  herbs  and  chopped 
mushrooms ;  put  in  one  of  raw  truffles,  cover  the  par- 
tridges with  slices  of  bacon,  then  cover  it,  and  g^amish 
as  you  please.  It  will  take  three  hoiirs  to  bake.  The 
oven  for  game  pies  should  not  be  too  hot.  Cut  half 
a  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan 
with  the  bones,  livers,  and  gizzards  of  the  par- 
tridges, and  any  other  loose  giblets  you  may  have  at 
hand  ;  put  about  a  dozen  shalots,  and  a  few  blades  of 
maoe  ;  aet  it  on  the  fire  with  a  little  stock  for  about  ten 
minutes,  then  put  about  three  pints  of  good  stock,  and 
half  a  pint  of  Madeira ;  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  about 
two  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  about  one  ounce  of 
batter  into  a  stew-pan  to  melt,  then  put  as  much  flour 
as  wiU  dry  up  the  butter,  then  put  in  the  liquor  that  the 
partridge  bones  were  stewed  in,  boil  it  very  slow  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy.  Pour  the 
&t  from  the  pie,  and  put  in  the  sauce;  add  a  few  fat 
livers  and  a  sweetbread  cut  as  a  ragout 
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PUDDINGS. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Gbeat  care  should  be  taken  of  pudding  and  jelly 
l>ag8,  tapes  for  collaring,  &c.  &c.,  which,  if  not  well 
scalded  and  dried,  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  or  flavour 
the  next  time  they  are  used. 

Be  careful  that  your  pudding-doth  is  perfectly  dean 
and  sweet,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Wash  it  without 
soap,  with  soda,  or  pearl-ashes,  in  hot  water  (unless  yery 
greasy),  then  rince  ITthorougU^  in  water;  before  usin/, 
dip  it  in  boiling  water,  squeeze  it  dry,  and  flour  it. 

The  water  should  be  boiling  before  your  pudding  is 
put  in,  which  should  be  moved  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
to  prevent  the  in^edients  from  separating.  Set  your 
stew-pan,  with  plenty  of  water,  on  a  trivet  over  the  Are, 
and  keep  it  steadily  boiling  all  the  time  ;  if  put  on  the 
fire,  the  pudding  often  bums.  If  the  fire  is  very  fierce, 
stir  the  puddingy  every  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  If  in  a  mould,  this  care  is  not 
so  necessary.  If  boiled  in  a  cloth  without  a  basin,  when 
done,  have  a  pan  ready  of  cold  water,  into  which  dip 
your  pudding  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  sauce-pan, 
which  will  prevent  it  adhering  to  the  doth ;  but  when 
boiled  in  a  mould  well  buttered,  they  will  turn  out  with- 
out. 

Custard  and  bread-puddingy  require  to  stand  five  mi- 
nutes before  they  are  turned  out.  If  a  bread-pudding, 
tie  it  rather  loose,  to  allow  of  swelling  ;  if  of  flour, 
tight. 

Basins  or  moulds  are  best  for  boiling  puddings,  but 
these  must  be  buttered  before  you  put  in  the  pudding, 
placing  a  piece  of  buttered  writing-paper  over  the  top 
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of  the  mould  before  the  cloth  is  put  on,  and  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water.  When  sufficiently  done^  take  it  up, 
and  let  it  stand  a  little  to  cool;  then  untie,  and  take  the 
doth  o£P,  lay  the  dish  over  the  top  of  the  basin,  turn  it 
upside  down,  carefully  take  off  the  basin,  as  light  pud- 
dings are  apt  to  break. 

Batter-puddings  should  be  free  of  lumps ;  to  ensure 
this,  first  mix  the  flour  well  with  a  little  nulk,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  by  degrees,  when  it  will  be  quite 
smooth.  If  for  a  plain  batter-pudding,  the  best  way  is 
to  strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  when  mixed.  In 
every  other  kind  of  pudding  the  eggs  must  be  strained 
separately.  The  ingredients  for  bread  or  flour-puddings 
sboukL  be  mixed  (except  the  eggs)  two  or  three  hours 
before  boiling  or  baking.  The  flour  used  for  puddings 
(or  cakes)  must  be  well  dried  and  sifted.  Raisins 
washed,  stoned,  and  dried,  and  currants  also;  a  little 
salt  improves  the  flavour  of  all  mixtures,  even  when  the 
other  ingredients  are  sweet,  but  its  flavour  should  not  be 
in  the  least  perceptible.  Puddings  should  not  be  put 
into  the  basin  or  dish  till  the  minute  they  go  into  the 
water  or  oven,  and  should  be  well  stirred  before  they  are 
put  into  the  sauce-pan  or  oven.  When  warm  butter. is  to 
be  put  into  the  puddings,  a  little  milk  (or  wine)  prevents 
its  oiling.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  fresh,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  least  mustiness  or  taint  in 
any  one  article,  will  spoil  a  whole  pudding. 


ON  BAKING  PUDDINGS. 

All  dishes  in  which  puddingy  are  to  be  baked,  must 
be  lined  an  inch  or  two  below  the  edge,  as  well  as  on  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  dish  first  rubbed  with  butter.  If  a 
pudding  is  to  be  turned  out,  the  whole  dish  must  be 
buttered  and  lined  with  paste. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  rich  crusts  from 
becoming  brown,  which  makes  them  rank.     A  piece  of 
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paper  put  over  them  will  preswve  iheir  colour.     Take 
care  that  your  butter  be  ffood. 

Bread  and  custard  puddings  baked  require  time,  and 
a  moderate  fire  to  raise  them.  Butter  and  rice  puddings, 
a  quick  oven. 

Sago,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  should  be  well  washed, 
and  he  in  water  for  an  hour,  to  take  off  the  earthy  or 
other  taste  belonging  to  them. 

Such  as  contain  suet  and  raisins,  should  have  a  wett-" 
heated,  but  not  a  fierce  oven. 

Vermiceixi  Puddino. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
rermicelli  in  a  quart  of  new  milk,  undl  the  rermicelH 
has  soaked  up  the  milk,  then  put  it  into  a  basin  or  tart-> 
pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butrte,  eight  eggs,  leaving  out 
three  whites;  beat  the  eggs  well,  add  sugar  and  brandy 
to  them ;  mix  well  with  the  vermioelli,  and  either  bake 
or  boil  it.  If  baked,  put  puff  paste  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish. 

N.B.  Boil  a  little  cnnnamon,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg 
in  a  little  milk  by  itself,  then  strain  it  to  the  vermioelli; 
if  the  nutmeg  were  to  be  grated  in  the  pudding,  if 
boiled,  it  would  appear  like  dirt*  bat  by  boiling  it  in  the 
milk  it  gives  the  navour,  which  is  all  that  is  required. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — Put  some  raisins  in  your  mould 
in  lines,  then  take  half  a  pound  of  ratafia  cakes  and 
sponge  cakes  to  be  soaked  in  cream,  four  eggs,  candied 
orange  and  lemon-peel,  to  be  cut,  two  wine-glasses  of 
brandy,  and  not  much  sugar;  then  put  it  into  uie  mould 
without  disturbing  the  raisins.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  and 
serve  it  with  rich  wine  sauce. 

Cheap  Pudding. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  to  boil,  and  in 
it  a  quarter  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon. Let  these  boil  during  ten  minutes;  then  take 
out  the  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  poor  the  boiling  milk 
over  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  and  let  the  whole 
soak  until  it  has  become  a  pap.  Rub  it  then  through  a 
sieve,  milk  and  all.  When  it  is  quite  cold^  add  to  it 
five  eggs  beaten  as  for  an  omelet,  and  likewise  a  tables 
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ipoonful  of  brandy.  Mix  the  whole  well  togetheT^  and 
sweeten  it  with  sifted  loaf  sugar ;  pour  it  into  a  baking* 
dish,  and  put  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very  i^sh 
butter  melted  with  three  table-sj)oon^s  of  cream<  Bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven;  it  will  take  about  half  an 
hour. 

Lemon  Dumplings. — The  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the 
rind,  chopped  very  fine,  two  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  beef  suet,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bread  grated.  To  be  boiled  twenty  minutes 
in  a  cloth. 

Chisese  Pudding. — Grate  one  pound  of  cheese,  add 
to  it  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  pint  of  fresh  milk^ 
two  ounces  of  butter  with  a  little  salt;  mix  all  together. 
Put  it  into  a  dish  and  bake  it. 

Bread  PuDDiNG.-^Take  a  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  put 
ihem.  into  a  stew-pan  with  as  much  milk  as  will  cover 
them,  add  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  a  little  nutmeg  grated, 
and  a  bit  of  cinnamon ;  boil  about  ten  minutes,  sweeten 
with  powdered  sugar;  take  the  cinnamon  out,  and  put 
in  four  eggs ;  beat  all  well  together  and  bake  half  an 
hour,  or  boil  rather  more  than  an  hour. 

Bice  Pudding. — Boil  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  ground 
rioe  diluted  in  a  pint  of  milk;  pour  it  into  a  dish;  beat  up 
ihe  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  sufficient  sugar,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water ;  pour  it  over  the  rice 
milk,  g^ate  some  nutmeg  over  it,  and  bake  it.  Rice 
pudding  may  be  also  made  by  boiling  some  whole  Ame* 
rican  rice  in  milk  till  reduced  to  a  pap,  and  adding  eggs 
and  siigar  as  above  directed. 

Plum  Pudding  should  be  made  with  little  if  any 
flour,  but  with  grated  stale  bread.  Three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a 
pound  of  suet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins, 
lemon-peel,  one  egg,  some  pounded  sugar,  some  pounded 
cinnamon  and  mace,  all  the  latter  ingredients  according 
to  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  cook,  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  and  milk,  to  make  it  of  a  proper  eonsist- 
micy. 
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Roll  Puddino. — ^Boil  a  stick  of  cinnamon  in  a  pint 
of  fresh  milk;  take  it  oat,  and  pour  the  milk  boiling 
hot  into  a  pie*di8h  upon  a  stale  French  rolL  Let  tJiis 
•tand  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  with  sugar  to  taste^  and  a  small  tea-qaoonful  of 
oiange-flower,  or  rose  water,  ^  and  pour  it  upon  the  roll ; 
grate  nutmeg  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oren.  When  of 
a  nice  colour  and  firm  it  is  done. 

Brbad  and  B0tt£R  Pudding. — Make  a  custard  of 
an  egg  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  by  boiling  the  milk  with 
a  litw  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  and  beating  up  the  egg  in 
it,  putdng  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken;  then  butter  slices 
of  bread  or  French  roll,  and  soak  them  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  this  mixture;  then  lay  them  in  a  dish,  sprinkling 
currants  washed,  dried,  and  picked,  between  each  layer, 
and  a  little  pounded  sugar,  putting  some  sweetmeats  on 
the  top,  and  pour  over  it  another  half  pint  of  milk,  beaten 
up  with  two  eggs.  The  cold  fat  of  a  loin  of  yeal  may 
be  used  instead  of  batter  or  marrow. 

Marrow  Pudding. — Four  ounces  of  marrow,  four  of 
biscuits,  three  of  jar  raisins  stoned,  candied  orange-peel, 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste ;  place  these  articles  in 
layers  in  a  dish  surrounded  by  paste;  then  beat  up 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  two^  in  half  a  pint 
of  cream  or  good  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  other  in- 
gredients.    It  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bake. 

Yorkshire  Pudding  under  Roast  Meat  (  G^m^s 
foay). — Six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pint  of  milk,  so  as  to  make  a 
middlingly  stiff  batter,  a  little  stiffer  than  you  would  for 
pancakes;  beat  it  up  well,  and  take  care  it  is  not  lumpy; 
put  a  dish  under  the  meat,  and  let  the  drippings  drop 
into  it  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  well  greased;  then  pour  in 
the  batter.  When  the  upper  surface  is  brown  and  set» 
turn  it,  that  both  sides  may  be  brown  alike ;  if  you  wish 
it  to  cut  firm,  and  the  pudding  an  inch  thicl^  it  will 
take  two  hours  at  a  good  fire.  The  true  Yoricshire 
pudding  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  south,  it  is  about 
naif  an  inch  thick  when  done;  but  it  is  the  fsishion 
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in  London  to  make  Yorkshire  puddings  twice  that  thick- 


Bread  and  Butter  Pudding  (Another  way). — 
Take  a  dish  that  will  hold  a  quart,  and  well  hutter  it; 
have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  and  strew  some  of 
them  oyer  the  hottom  of  the  dish;  then  cut  nine  pieces  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  make  three  layers  of  them,  strew- 
ing currants  between  each  layer,  beat  five  eggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  two,  and  mix  them,  and  hidf  a  drachm 
of  nutmeg,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lemon-peel  grated, 
aod  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar  in  a  pint  of  new  milk. 
This  mixture  to  be  poured  over  it  before  it  is  put  in  the 
oven.  It  should  be  baked  one  hour.  A  srlass  of  white 
.nne  »  an  improyement.  ^ 

Nutmeg  Pudding. — The  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten 
with  four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  nutmegs,  or  the  same  weight 
in  mace,  four  Naples  biscuits  or  rusks,  grated  in  three 

auarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  and  beaten  up  with 
be  butter,  three  oranges  grated,  and  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  muslin,  with  several  hot  waters  thrown  to  it,  to  ex- 
tract the  bitter  from  it;  beat  up  altogether ;  put  a  paste 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Bbandy  Pudding. — Take  some  thin  slices  of  bread, 
and  soak  them  in  the  best  French  brandy,  then  put  a 
layer  in  a  buttered  mould,  and  some  few  raisins  stoned, 
and  a  little  orange  peel  alternately,  till  the  shape  is  ra^* 
ther  more  than  half  full.  Have  ready  a  good  cus- 
tard to  fill  up  to  the  top,  put  a  buttered  paper  over, 
and  then  tie  it  iu  a  doth.  A  quart  shape  should  boil  an 
hour. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — One  quart  of  cold  milk,  six^ 
table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca,  set  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till 
it  boils;  add  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  loaf 
sug^,  and  set  it  on  the  trivet,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally ;  take  it  off  and  turn  it 
into  a  pan  or  basin,  and  stir  in  immediately  one  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  and  three  eggs  well  beaten  ;  pour  it  into  a 
battered  pie  or  pudding  dish,  and  bake^  gently  one 
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hour.  This  pudding  may  be  boiled  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  adding  two  eggs.  In  either  case  it  is  better 
to  prepare  the  tapioca  early  enough  for  it  to  be  quite 
cold  before  baking  or  boiiing,  and  if  boiled  it  must 
stand  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  up^ 
or  it  will  not  tirni  out  whole.  It  is  a  very  delicate  looking 
pudding  when  boiled  and  ornamented  with  red  jelly. 

The  Baksweli.  ob  Derbysudib  Pudding. — ^^ying 
covered  a  dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  put  a  layer  of  any 
kind  of  jam  about  half  an  inch  thick,  then  take  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  two  white,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  and  almond  to 
taste,  beat  all  well  together,  mixing  with  them  three 
ounces  of  candied  citron  or  orange  rind,  pour  these  in^ 
gredients  into  the  dish  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  it  about 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  PuLiN  Lemon  Pudding. — The  juice  of  three 
lemons,  the  peel  of  one  rubbed  off  with  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  pounded  (excepting  what  has  been 
used  for  the  lemon-peel)  a  good-sized  tea-cupful  of 
bread  crumbs  while  it  is  soaking  together,  beat  up  fotff 
eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites;  melt  one  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  and  mix  all  well  together,  trim  and  edge  a  dish 
with  puff  paste,  pour  in  the  above,  and  bake  in  a  qmck 
oven  for  tnree  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Kitchener's  Pudding. — Beat  up  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs;  strain  them  through  a  sieve,  aod 
gradually  add  to  them  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  stir  these  well  together ;  rub  together  in  a  m<»tar 
two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  as  much  grated  nutmeff 
as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence ;  stir  these  into  the  eggs  tati 
milk,  then  put  in  four  ounces  of  flour,  and  beat  it  into  a 
smooth  batter;  by  degrees  stir  into  it  seven  ounces  of 
finely  minced  meat,  and  three  ounces  of  bread-crumb% 
mix  all  thoroughly  together  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
you  put  the  pudding  into  the  pot;  put  it  into  an  earth- 
enware pudding  mould  that  you  have  well  buttered;  tie 
a  pudding  cloth  over  it  very  tight^  put  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours. 
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Rai*afia  Pudbino. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  pint 
of  cream  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  sugar,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  into  a  basin,  and  put 
the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls  in  it,  then  butter  a 
SaToy  cake ;  mould  yerj  well,  and  stick  dried  cherries 
aceoraing  to  fancy,  then  put  half  a  pound  of  rata* 
fias  in  the  mould;  break  ten  eggs  in  a  basin,  and  beat 
them  up  well,  then  put  the  eggs  to  the  boiled  milk, 
cream  and  rolls,  stir  it  well,  so  as  to  bind  the  eggs^ 
milk,  and  rolls  together,  then  put  it  in  the  mould 
that  has  the  ratafias  in;  ginger  souffle;  pour  wine 
sauce  on  it. 

A  Pudding.— To  half  a  pint  of  good  milk  add  four 
eggs,  well  beaten,  a  tea-cupful  of  white  sugar,  a  little 
mace  and  cinnamon,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  little  juice, 
a  little  white  wine,  mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  them 
in  cups.  These  puddings  are  equally  good  boiled;  turn 
them  out  when  done,  and  pour  the  following  sauce  over 
them.  To  a  little  cream,  flour  and  butter  boiled  up,  put 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  little  wine, 
sugar,  and  lemon-peel;  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  wine 
is  put  in  or  it  will  curdle. 

Cake  Puddings. — Weigh  two  eggs,  the  same  weight 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  flour,  and  butter.  The  sugar 
most  be  finely  sifted;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and 
mix  the  butter  and  sugar  together ;  then  add  the  flour, 
and  afterwards  the  eggs :  having  previously  beaten 
them  very  well,  this  done,  let  all  be  beaten  well  to* 
eether.  The  cakes  will  rise  much  in  baking,  there- 
rore  you  must  only  fill  your  cups  a  little  more  than 
half  mil.  These  proportions  will  make  five  or  six  little 
paddings.  Serve  up  with  wine  sauce.  Twenty  minutes 
will  do  them. 

NJ3.  The  eggs  to  be  weighed  in  their  shells. 

A  Rice  and  Feuit  Pudding. — Wash  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rice,  put  a  little  water  to  it,  and  set  in  the 
oven  till  the  water  is  absorbed ;  then  put  in  a  little  milk, 
work  it  well  with  a  spoon,  set  it  in  the  oven  agidn,  and 
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keep  working  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  is  sufficientlj 
soft.  A  little  cream  worked  in  at  last  is  an  improvement. 
Fill  a  tart-dish  nearly  full  of  fruit,  sweeten  it,  and  lay 
on  the  rice  unevenly  hy  spoonfuls;  bake  it  till  the  rice 
has  a  light  brown  or  fawn  colour  on  the  sur£eu;e. 

Semolina  Pudding. — Take  from  one  quart  of  milk 
enough  to  mix  with  one  ounce  of  arrow-root,  boil  the 
remainder,  and  pour  on  the  arrow-root,  sprinkle  and 
stir  in  three  ounces  of  semolina,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  table-spoonfiil  of  orange-flower  water;  let 
this  be  cold,  and  then  add  two  eggs  well  beaten  and 
stirred  in  ;  butter  the  dish,  and  put  a  small  piece  on  the 
top.     Bake  it  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Semolina  Pudding. — Take  a  bottle  of  milk,  place 
it  to  boil  with  a  very  little  salt,  and  four  ounces  of  bat- 
ter; when  it  boils,  put  six  ounces  of  the  semolina,  and  stir  it 
about  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  that 
the  semolina  be  well  done ;  put  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
let  the  whole  boil,  that  the  sugar  may  be  incorporated  ; 
let  it  stand,  and  when  cool,  take  six  eggs,  leaving  the 
whites  out ;  put  the  yolks  to  the  semolina,  stir  the  whole 
well;  move  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  when  they  are 
solid,  put  them  to  the  semolina,  and  stir  the  whole  again 
a  good  deal ;  then  grate  in  an  orange  or  lemon  to  give 
it  a  flavour.  Take  a  mould,  well  buttered,  and  dim  it 
with  bread-crumbs  very  fine;  put  the  whole  into  the 
mould,  and  place  it  in  the  oven,  which  must  not  be  too 
hot,  so  that  the  pudding  may  be  brought  on  by  degrees 
till  it  is  done.  This  must  be  done  about  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  serving  it  up,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
done. 

To  MAKE  A  plain  Semolina  Pudding  Baked. — 
Mix  an  ounce  of  arrow-root  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
quite  smooth;  then  gradually  pour  in  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing milk;  drill  in  tmree  oimces  of  semolina;  let  it  stand 
till  cold.  Stir  in  two  eggs,  well  beaten;  add  sugar  and 
flavouring  of  lemon-peel,  spice,  orange-flower  water,  or 
any  other  preferred,  and  bake  one  hour. 

To  MAKE  A  Bicu  Semolina  Pudding  Baked. — To 
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a  quart  of  new  milk  put  six  ounces  of  semolina,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  a  grain  of  salt,  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a  small  stick  of  cinnamon  tied 
together.  Stir  these  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes ;  then 
take  them  off,  and,  after  allowing  the  batter  to  cool  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
whip  the  whites  in  a  basin  with  a  wire  whisk,  and  mix 
them  also  in  the  batter.  Pour  it  into  a  lightly- buttered 
tart-dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a  moderately-heated 
oven  for  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  minutes.  Having 
powdered  it  over  with  fine  sugar,  pass  the  red-hot  sala- 
mander over  it  a  few  times,  which  will  give  it  a  bright 
glazed  appearance. 

To  MAKE  A  Boiled  Semolina  Pudding. — To  a 
pint  of  milk  add  four  ounces  of  semoUna;  stir  them  to- 
gether in  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire  till  they  thicken,  and 
then  let  them  stand  till  cold.  Add  three  eggs,  sugar, 
and  flavouring;  put  the  whole  in  a  basin  or  mould,  and 
boil  for  an  hour. 

To  MAKE  A  BICH   SeMOLINA   PuDDING   StEAMED. 

To  a  quart  of  milk  put  balf  a  pound  of  semolina,  two 
pats  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  grain  of  salt,  and 
a  table-spoonfiil  of  orange-flower  water,  or  other  flavour- 
ing ;  sdr  these  on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes.  After  alloi^- 
ing  the  batter  to  cool  for  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs;  and,  having  first  whipped  four  of  the 
whites,  add  these  also,  and  pour  into  a  plain  mould 
lightly  but  thoroughly  buttered,  and  then  bread-crumbed 
for  the  purpose.  Set  the  mould  in  a  deep  stew-pan, 
two  inches  deep  in  hot  water,  cover  the  stew-pan  with 
its  lid,  upon  which  place  some  red-hot  embers  of  char- 
coal; place  it  over  a  very  small  charcoal  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  taking  care  that  the  water  boils  only  fast  enough 
to  produce  a  moderate  quantity  of  steam.  After  steam- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  wipe  the 
mould  with  a  napkin,  and  having  set  it  on  a  dish,  draw 
it  off  the  pudding  carefully  yet  quickly.  Pour  the  fol- 
lowing sauce  over  the  pudding  : 

Sauce  fob  light  Puddings.— Into  a  small  stew- 
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pan  put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
sagar,  little  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon  or  orange,  and  two  glasses  of  white  wine. 
Set  the  8tew»pan  in  one  somewhat  lar^r,  containing  a 
little  hot  water,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  bath;  put 
them  on  a  moderate  charcoal  fire,  and,  with  a  wire 
wisk,  keep  whipping  the  sauce  tili  it  becomes  of  a 
thick  white  creamy  substance,  when  it  may  be  used  as 
difeeted. 

A  Semoliita  Cakb. — Follow  the  directions  given  for 
a  steamed  semolina  pudding;  place  the  mould  on  a 
baking  sheets  and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  bake  for  three- 

Suarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Turn  the  mould  upside 
own  on  a  dish,  and  draw  it  carefully  off.  With  this 
kind  of  cake  may  be  served  a  fruit  sauce  as  directed  in 
page  171. 

Potato  Puddiwo. — Two  pounds  of  potatoes  weighed 
when  boiled,  broken  fine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  suet,  shred  fine,  four  eggs,  with  the 
whites,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  lemon-peel,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brandy.     Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 

Baked  Affle  Pudding. — One  dozen  large  apples 
pared  and  grated,  half  of  a  pound  of  butter  melted.  Eve 
eggs,  one  lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  put  in,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Twenty  minutes  wSl  bake  it ;  a  good 
puff  paste  put  round  tne  dish.  Green  gooseberries^ 
coddled  and  washed,  may  be  done  ^e  same. 

Orange  Pudding. — Grate  the  rind  of  a  Seville 
orange,  put  to  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  ounces  of 
sugar ;  beat  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  add  as  you  beat  it, 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten  and  strained ;  put  a 
puff  paste  round  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Half  an 
hour  will  bake  it. 

Cumberland  Puddings. — A  large  tea-cupful  of  rice 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  Madeira,  ratafia 
drops  two  ounces,  eau-de-vie  a  wine  glass,  nutmeg  and 
sugar  to  taste,  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten  together, 
puff  paste,  baked. 

A  RICH  Plum  Pudding. — One  pound  of  beef  suet. 
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(me  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  four  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  four  spoonfuls  of  cream,  eight  eggs, 
with  only  half  the  whites,  half  a  nutmeg.  Boil  it  six 
hours. 

Plum  Pudding  (Another  way), — Half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  half  a  pound  of  grated  hread,  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  one  ounce  of  ^candied  peel,  two  ounces  of 
hutter,  melted,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raw  sugar. 

Three  eggs,  a  little  milk,  if  too  stiff,  and  one  table* 
spoonful  of  brandy.     It  cannot  be  boiled  too  long. 

Plum  Pudding  {Another  way). — Haifa  pound  of  cur* 
rants,  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  chopped  fine,  half  a  pound 
of  bread  grated,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine, 
two  apples  grated,  one  or  two  large  spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
pounded,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  little  ginger,  a  very  little  salt^ 
one  ounce  of  orange-peel  candied,  one  ounce  of  lemon* 
peel,  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  eight  eggs,  half  of  the 
whites  only,  a  glass  and  a  half  of  pale  brandy,  and  a 
little  white  wine.     It  will  take  four  hours  to  boiL 

Tapioca  Pudding  {Another  fashion). — Two  ounces 
of  tapioca,  three  pints  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  four 
eggs,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  or 
nutmeg  should  be  boiled  in  the  milk. 

Cabinet  Pudding  {Another  way), — Boil  a  pint  of 
cream,  in  which  infuse  a  little  lemon  peel  and  a  little 
salt.  Pour  the  cream  while  boiling  oyer  half  a  pound 
of  Naples  biscuits  and  let  them  soak.  Next  add  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  then  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs; 
butter  a  mould  and  decorate  it  ornamentally  with  stoned 
raisins.  Pour  the  above  preparation  into  the  mould,  and 
steam  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cottage  Puddings. — Boil  half  a  pound  of  butter  in 
a  quart  of  milk  till  melted,  then  pour  it  on  half  a  pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  currants;  let  them  stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  add  six 
eggs,  with  half  a  large  nutmeg. 
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Fricassee  of  Eggs. — Take  what  number  of  eggs 
yoa  please,  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  then  put  them 
mto  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  to  set  the  yolk  to  the 
white  (or  it  will  break  to  pieces),  then  take  off  the  shells 
and  cut  them  into  halves  and  quarters;  take  some  rich 
gravy,  to  which  add  a  little  chopped  parsley,  thyme, 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  white  pepper,  and  salt ;  thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  and  butter;  make  it  boil  before  you  put 
the  eggs  in,  and  then  put  them  in  for  about  three  mi- 
nutes, if  longer  they  will  turn  black. 

Poached  E^ggs. — Boil  in  a  stew-pan  some  water 
with  a  little  salt  and  vinegar  in  it.  The  *eggs  must  be 
quite  freah ;  break  and  open  the  end  of  a  shell  with  a 
knife,  in  order  that  the  yolk  may  not  break  as  it  &Ub 
into  the  water,  which  it  must  be  made  to  do  as  gently  as 
possible,  turning  the  shell,  so  that  all  the  white  shall  be 
gathered  round  the  yolk.  Be  careful  that  the  eggs  are 
not  poached  hard ;  when  done,  take  them  out^  one  by 
one,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Fare  them  nicely  in 
the  water,  and  also  rub  your  finger  over  them,  that  they 
may  be  smooth. 

Eggs  en  Chemise. — Place  a  number  of  poached  eggs 
on  a  dish,  with  a  slice  of  toasted  bread  under  each. 
Place  the  dish  in  an  oven  till  the  eggs  are  warm ;  but 
they  must  be  watched  lest  they  harden  ;  then  pour  into 
the  dish  some  thick  gravy,  flavoured  with  a  litUe  lemon- 
jidce. 

Eggs  on  the  Dish. — Break  six  or  eight  eggs  side 
by  side  into  a  plate  upon  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
cut  in  little  bits,  and  strewed  over  the  plate ;  put  this 
latter  over  an  uncovered  stew-pan,  half  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  place  it  over  the  fire.     The  plate  must  serve 
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as  the  lid  of  the  stew-pan ;  cover  the  eggs  with  an- 
other plate,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  done  bjr 
the  steam.  Strew  a  little  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
and  send  them  up.  They  may  be  accompanied  or  not, 
with  a  few  toasted  rashers  of  bacon,  or  some  broiled 
slices  of  ham. 

Buttered  Eggs. — Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and 
white  together ;  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
in  a  basin  ;  then  set  it  in  boiling  water,  stir  it  till  melted, 
then  pour  it  with  the  eggs  into  a  saucepan,  keep  a 
basin  in  one  hand,  and  hold  the  saucepan  in  ihe  otner, 
oyer  a  slow  fire,  shaking  it  one  way,  b,b  it  begins  to 
warm;  pour  it  into  the  basin,  and  then  back  again, 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  in  the  sauce- 
pan, aud  pouring  it  frequently  into  the  basin  to  prevent 
it  curdling,  and  to  mix  the  eggs  and  butter  till  they  are 
boiling  hot. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread ;  or  use  it  as  sauce  to  salt  fish 
or  red  herrings. 

Eggs  fried  with  Bacon. — Lay  some  slices  of  fine 
streaked  bacon  (not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick)  in  a  clean  dish,  and  toast  them  before  the  fire 
in  a  cheese  -  toaster,  turning  them  when  the  upper 
side  is  browned.  First  ask  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
l>aoon,  if  they  wish  it  much  or  little  done,  i,  e.  curled 
and  crisp,  or  mellow  and  soft ;  if  the  latter,  parboil  it 
first. 

Well-cleansed  dripping  or  lard,  or  fresh  butter,  are 
the  best  materials  for  frying  eggs  in. 

Be  sure  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean  ;  when  the  fat 
18  hot,  break  two  or  three  eggs  into  it ;  do  not  turn 
them,  but,  while  they  are  frying,  keep  pouring  some  of 
the  fat  over  them  with  a  spoon.  When  the  yolk  just 
begins  to  look  white,  which  it  will  in  about  a  couple  of 
minutes,  they  are  done  enough;  the  white  must  not 
lose  its  transparency,  but  the  yolk,  says  Kitchener,  **  be 
oeen  blushing  through  it."  If  they  are  done  nicely, 
they  will  look  as  white  and  delicate  as  if  they  had  beea 
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poached ;  take  them  up  with  a  tin  slice,  drain  the  fat 
from  them,  trim  them  neatly,  and  send  them  up  with 
the  bacon  round  them. 

To  MAKE  A  HASTY  DiSH  OF  Eggs.  —  Beat  six 
eggs  well,  then  pour  them  into  a  sauce-pan;  hold 
it  over  the  fire  till  thej  begin  to  get  thick  ;  keep 
stirring  from  the  bottom  all  the  time ;  then  put  in 
a  bit  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  stir  it  about 
till  the  eggs  and  butter  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
the  eggs  quite  dn*  ;  put  it  on  a  plate,  and  serve  it 
hot. 

To  Fby  Eggs  with  Sausages. — Fry  the  sausages 
first;  pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  in  a  bit  of 
butter ;  when  it  is  quite  hot,  put  in  the  eggs ;  keep 
them  separate,  and  set  the  pan  over  the  fire,  but  not 
very  near;  let  the  heat  increase  very  slowly;  when  they 
are  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  carefully  on  the  other 
with  a  broad-pointed  knife;  and  when  quite  done,  take 
them  up  with  a  slice. 

(EuFS  A  LA  Neige,  ob  Snow  Eggs,  form  a  very  fii- 
vourite  entrkmet  in  France,  which  is  seldom  seen  at  an 
English  table.  It  has  an  elegant  appearance,  and  may 
be  prepared  at  very  little  expense.  Whip  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  until  they  form  a  very  thick  froth,  which 
will  take  at  least  half  an  hour;  put  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  to  boil,  and  when  it  boils  place  upon  its  surface  as 
many  table-spoonfuls  of  the  whipped  whites  of  eggs  as 
will  stand  upon  it  without  touching  each  other;  as  each 
spoonful  becomes  cooked  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
snow,  take  it  off  and  put  on  another,  until  all  the 
whipped  Q^^  is  done.  As  you  take  off  the  snow  from 
the  mUk,  put  it  on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain ;  when  all  the 
snow  is  done,  add  to  the  milk  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it  well.  As  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  the  flavour  of  lemon-peel,  stir  into  it  the  yolks 
of  the  eight  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water ;  when  of  proper  consistency,  but 
not  so  thick  as  cream,  pour  it  into  a  cream -dish.     After 
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it  is  cold  piit  the  snow  on  the  sur&ce,  to  mask  the 
saace. 

£oos  ( Grandmother's  way). — Put  six  yolks  of  eggs 
in  a  stew-pan^  season  them  with  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  mix  and  stir  them  with  good  gnivy,  and  strain 
them  through  a  sieve;  then  put  a  stew-pan  with  water 
on  a  stove,  and  put  the  dish  you  will  serve  your 
eggs  in  over  it,  so  that  the  dish  touch  the  water, 
put  your  eggs  in  that  dish,  and  cover  it  with  another 
dish,  and  put  a  little  fire  on  it.  Your  eggs  heing 
^Bistened,  put  a  little  veal  gravy  over  them,  and  serve  hot 
for  a  hy-dish.  Another  time  you  may  dress  them  with 
broth. 

Eksos  WITH  SorreIj. — Take  sorrel  and  a  few  lettuce, 
pick  and  wash  them,  put  them  on  a  table,  and  give  them 
a  few  cuts  with  a  knife;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  bit  of  butter,  parsley,  and  chives  hashed  (mush- 
rooms if  you  have  any),  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  stew  slowly,  being  almost 
dry,  powder  with  a  pinch  of  flour,  and  wet  it  with  gravy 
or  broth ;  then  make  a  binding  with  yolks  of  eggs  pro- 
portionable to  your  quantity  of  sorrel,  mix  your  binding 
with  cream  or  milk,  and  put  a  little  nutmeg  to  it,  and 
some  small  bits  of  butter;  bind  your  sorrel,  observe  it 
be  of  a  good  taste,  dress  it  in  th^  dish  you  will  serve  it 
in,  put  some  hard  eggs  over  it  cut  in  two  or  four  pieces; 
the  yolks  of  your  eggs  should  not  be  quite  hard.  You 
may  put  under  these  eggs  some  endives,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bera,  celery,  heads  of  asparagus,  and  young  peas,  when 
in  season,  or  a  white  sauce. 

Scotch  £ogs. — Boil  five  pullets'  eggs  hard,  take  off 
the  shells,  and,  without  removing  the  white,  cover  them 
completely  with  a  fine  relishing  force-meat.  Fry  them 
of  a  fine  light  brown,  and  serve  with  good  gravy  in  the 
dish. 

Egos  with  Celery. — Take  three  or  four  heads  of 
celery,  boil  them  in  a  white  water,  which  is  made  with 
water,  flour,   butter,  and  salt;  being  boiled  let  them 
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drain,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  clear  cullis  of  fish,  and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour 
on  the  fire,  hind  it  quite  with  a  cullis  of  lohsters,  or 
some  other  cullis,  and  a  little  piece  of  hutter  as  large  as 
a  nut,  stir  it  always  on  the  fire;  let  your  ragoi^t  be  of 
a  good  taste ;  put  a  little  yinegar  to  it,  and  dress  it  in  a 
dish,  put  your  poached  eggs  over  them,  and  serve  them 
hot. 

When  you  will  n^  make  use  of  poached  eggs  make 
use  of  hard  ones,  which  you  peel,  and  choose  the  finest, 
cut  them  in  half,  your  ragoiit  of  .celery  being  at  the 
bottom  of  your  dish,  garnish  the  brim  of  your  dish  with 
your  eggs  cut  in  two.  You  may  serve  them  also  with 
a  rago(it  of  endive,  lettuce,  or  sorrel. 

PiiAiN  Omslet. — Break  twelve  eggs  into  a  basin, 
add  salt,  and  a  little  water;  beat  the  eggs  with  a  whisk 
or  two  forks,  they  must  be  well  beaten;  put  into  a 
frying-pan  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter,  melt  it  without 
browning;  pour  in  the  omelet,  continuing  to  beat  it, 
put  it  on  a  clear  quick  fire,  beat  principally  the  side 
next  the  handle,  shake  the  omelet  well,  and  do  not 
let  it  bum:  when  it  is  nearly  done,  slip  under  it  a 
bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  when  melted,  roll 
it  over  to  see  if  it  is  of  a  good  colour,  turn  it  out  on 
a  dish  and  serve.  If  it  is  to  be  seasoned  with  herbs, 
put  in  parsley  and  small  onions  hashed  fine,  and  a  little 
pepper. 

Eggs  with  Lettuce.  —  Take  cabbage  -  lettuce, 
blanch  them,  and  press  them  well,  cut  them  in  slices, 
and  iry  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  iresh  butter, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour  on  a  slow  fire ; 
being  done,  take  off  the  fat,  and  bind  them  with  a 
cullis  of  fish ;  take  fresh  eggs,  fry  them  in  brown  but- 
ter, order  and  pare  them  about  with  your  knife.  Mind 
that  your  ragout  of  lettuce  be  of  a  good  taste,  dress 
it  in  a  dish,  lay  your  fried  eggs  upon  it,  and  serve  it  up 
hot 
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Eoos  WITH  Endive.  —  Blanch  some  endive,  press 
it  well,  ^ve  it  two  or  three  cuts  with  a  knife,  and  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan,  wet  it  with  a  little  fish-hroth,  and 
season  it  wiw  pepper,  salt,  and  a  hunch  of  sweet 
herbs;  let  it  soak  on  the  fire  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  bind  it  with  a  cullis  of  fish ;  let  your  eggs  be 
poached  in  butter,  and  cleaned  all  round.  Lay  your 
eggs  well  coloured  in  order  upon  the  endive,  ana  serve 
hot* 
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Require  great  care,  particularly  in  respect  to  season- 
ing, which  cannot  be  well  done  according  to  rule,  but 
must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  maker.  If  intended  to 
be  eaten  cold,  suet  must  be  avoided.  Force-meat  is  a 
considerable  improvement. 

An  Excellent  Gravy  fob  Savoury  Pies. — Take 
some  strong  gravy,  claret,  four  anchovies,  an  onion,  and 
some  sweet  herbs;  boil  together,  and  thicken  with  floured 
butter ;  when  done,  pour  it  into  jour  pies,  after  they  are 
baked. 

Potato  Fie  (Cornish  Fashion). — Slice  potatoes,  and 
adding  a  proper  quantity  of  beef-steak  or  mutton-chops, 
not  too  fat,  place  them  in  a  baking-dish,  seasoning  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  cover  the  whole  with  a  proper  crust,  taking  care  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crust  for  the  steam  to 
escape. 

Turnip  and  Potato  Pie  (Cornish  fashion), — Slice 
turnips  in  the  same  way  as  the  potatoes  in  equal  quanti- 
ties and  proceed  as  before. 

A  Potato  Pasty  (  We^  Country  fctsMon). — In  the 
West,  pasties  are  distinguished  from  pies,  by  being 
made  solely  of  crust  externally,  no  dish  is  used.  The 
potatoes  and  meat  are  placed  on  dough  after  it  is  rolled 
out,  the  whole  is  then  united,  the  edges  being  brought 
in  contract  in  this  form  C:^,  No  water  is  put  into  them. 
Baked  on  an  iron  sheet. 

A  Hogg  AN  (A  Cornish  dish), — This  is  a  pasty  with 
meat  only — beef,  mutton,  or  venison,  closed  as  the  pasty 
is,  exactly.  They  were  first  adopted,  we  imagine,  by 
the  miners,  for  convenience  of  carriage  to  their  distant 
labour. 
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CoNGEB  Pie  (Cornish  dish). — The  conger  is  adopted 
in  place  of  the  mackerel  above,  it  is  a  fish  of  five  and  mx 
feet  in  length  in  Cornwall,  and  as  large  round  as  a  man's 
arm  of  middle  size. 

Baked  Bbeam  (Cornish  dish). — This  is  a  broad- 
scaled  fish.  It  is  stuffed  with  bread,  parsley,  &c.,  and 
sent  to  be  baked  upon  a  small  trivet  in  a  coarse  dish. 
A  couple  sent  to  the  oven  thus  stuffed  are  good  eating. 

Mack  ABEL  Pie  (  Cornish  dish). — When  the  macka- 
rel  are  cleaned,  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  then  cut  them 
in  three  pieces  across,  and  lay  them  in  the  dish  with 
pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  for  seasoning,  and  water  for 
gravy.  When  ready,  put  in  a  little  water  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  serve  up. 

Ctbus  Redding 's  Leek  Pie  ( Wiest  Country  dish). 
— Procure  good  leeks,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  about  half, 
or  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Place  them  in  a  dish 
with  water,  pepper,  mutton,  and  salt.  When  ready  to 
serve  up,  use  milk  as  before. 

Leek  and  Apple  Pie  (Cornish  dish). — As  above, 
with  equal  quantities  of  apples  and  leeks.  Milk  is  not 
to  be  used. 

N.B.  Only  the  white  part  of  the  leeks  is  used,  not 
the  green  or  top  parts. 

TuBNiP  Pie  (  West  Country  dish). — This  is  made 
with  turnips  and  mutton  solely  treated  as  before.  If 
the  turnips  are  good  this  is  a  great  delicacy.  Neither 
the  turnips  nor  potatoes  should  be  so  thinly  sliced  as  to 
lose  their  form  when  served  at  table.  The  mutton 
should  not  be  too  fat. 

Pabsley  Pie  (West  Country  dish). — The  parsley 
should  be  carefully  picked,  so  that  no  weed  be  among 
it,  then  parboiled,  and  put  into  a  dish  for  baking  with 
▼eal.  The  parsley  required  will  be  considerable.  Water 
(not  too  much),  should  be  added  for  gravy,  with  a  Httle 
salt.  Clouted  cream  is  eaten  with  it  in  the  west.  A 
little  raw  cream  poured  in  at  the  top  when  serving  up, 
will  do  equally  well.  Sometimes  spinach  and  parsley 
are  put,  equally  divided. 
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POTTING  AND  CURING. 

To  Pot  little  Birds. — When  picked  and  ready  for 
cooking,  pat  them  into  a  jar  with  a  little  water  and  but- 
ter, and  let  them  remain  three  hours  in  an  oyen;  miz 
up  some  batter  and  spice,  and  put  some  of  it  in  each  of 
toe  birds;  then  put  them  into  pots,  and  poor  melted  but- 
ter oyer  them. 

Potted  Veal. — One  pound  of  roast  veal,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  ham,  twelve  ounces  of  butter,  pound  them 
all  in  a  mortar,  and  season  it  with  white  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and,  if  you  like,  a  little  garlic  or 
shalots;  put  it  into  dishes,  and  pour  a  little  hot  melted 
batter  on  the  top  to  keep  it. 

Baked  Beef. — Take  a  round  of  beef  of  the  com- 
mon size,  rub  into  one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  let 
it  remain  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  on  one  pound  of 
saltpetre,  one  pound  of  common  salt,  which  must  be 
well  rubbed  in,  turn  in  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  more; 
then  stuff  it  with  parsley,  suet,  white  and  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt  (shalots  or  onions  if  you  like,  or  any  other 
herb),  bind  it  up  as  for  collaring,  and  put  it  into  a  deep 
pan  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  cover  it  up  dose 
with  a  lid,  and  put  it  in  an  oven  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  oven  to  be  heated  only  as  for  bread ;  not  to  be  eaten 
tm  cold. 

Fob  Potting  Beef. — Take  your  beef,  which  should 
be  from  the  rump,  cut  it,  without  much  fiat^  into  thick,, 
square  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  jar  with  some  mace,  three 
doves,  three  pats  of  butter,  and  a  cup  full  of  water; 
send  it  to  the  oven  for  three  hours,  and  when  taken  out, 
before  it  becomes  cold,  take  the  beef  out  of  the  jar  from 
the  gravy ;  the  gravy  should  be  kept  by  itself,  and  when 
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eold,  take  away  some  Hf  the  fat;  heat  jour  beef  whea 
cold  and  hard  enough,  and  add  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
Cayenne  pepper,  white  pepper,  and  salt;  put  it  into 
little  pots,  pressing  it  down  closely ;  when  you  have  half 
filled  your  pots,  put  a  little  of  the  gr&vy  and  butter  to 
settle  it,  then  fill  the  pot  with  butter,  well  oiled,  whilst 
meMng. 

ScABLET  Beef. — Take  the  middle  piece  of  a  brisket 
of  beef  ands^b  it  with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Let  it 
lay  twenty-four  hours,  then  rub  it  well  with  common 
salt,  and  let  it  lay  eight  days.  Serve  it  up  with  savoy 
cabbage,  an  onion,  a  few  cloves,  a  slice  of  ham  and 
vinegar  to  be  stewed  with  the  cabbage. 

Fob  Cubing  Hams. — Let  them  hang  two  or  three 
days,  then  rub  them  well  with  common  salt  and  let 
them  lay  two  days,  then  put  them  into  the  foUowing 
pickle: 

To  three  gallons  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  common 
salty  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  salt  prunella,  wtiich  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient for  two  large  hams.  After  boiling  these  ingre- 
dients together  half  an  hour,  when  cold,  put  the  hams 
into  the  pickle,  turning  them  every  day  for  three  weeks; 
then  hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  when  cuy  sew  them  up  in 
calioo  or  coarse  paper ;  if  kept  long  steep  them  in  cold 
water  all  the  nig^t  before  use. 

Mutton  Ham.— One  pound  of  coarse  sug^,  one 
pound  of  coarse  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  mix 
them  well  together,  let  the  leg  hang  four  days  in 
winter,  rub  in  the  pickle  two  or  three  times  a  day 
for  a  fortnight,  soak  it  before  boiling  one  night ;  bou 
it  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the  fortnight  is  over 
bang  the  leg  up  in  a  brown  paper  bag  to  dry  by  the 
fire. 

Anotheb  Mutton  Ham. — Cut  a  hind  quarter  of 
mutton  like  a  ham;  then  take  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  a  pound  of  common  salt ;  mix 
them  and  rub  the  ham,  lay  it  in  a  hollow  tray  witli  the 
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akin  downwards,  baste  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  then 
roll  it  in  sawdust,  and  hang  it  in  wood  smoke'for  a 
fortnight;  now  boil  it,  and  hang  it  in  a  dry  place,  and 
out  it  out  in  rashers.  It  does  not  eat  well  boiled,  but 
eats  finely  broiled. 

PoKK  Hams  Scaij>£d.— *Hang  the  ham  a  day  or 
two,  then  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  dram  it 
another  day. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  prunell; 
one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Mix  these  well,  and 
rub  it  into  the  ham  every  day  for  six  days,  and  turn  it 
every  day  for  three  weeks ;  but  don't  rub  it  after  the 
six  days.  Before  you  dry  it  drain  and  cover  it  with 
bran,  smoked  or  dried  as  you  like,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Tongue. — If  from  unforeseen  circumstances  a  tongue 
cannot  be  dressed  that  has  been  in  pickle  three  weeks  or 
a  month  (after  the  latter  period  it  deteriorates)  the  best 
plan  is  to  boil  it  for  the  usual  time,  and  set  it  by  with  the 
skin  on.  It  will  keep  well  thus  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and,  when  wanted  to  be  dressed,  may  be  put  into 
cold  water  and  boiled ;  the  whole  time  occupying  an 
hour.  The  under  fat  of  a  tongue,  when  fresh  pickled,  is 
very  much  esteemed;  but  when  it  has  been  five  or  six 
weeks  in  pickle,  or  if  it  have  been  dried  and  hung,  even 
for  a  week,  this  fat  becomes  rancid,  tallowy,  and  dis- 
agreeable, not  to  say  unwholesome.  By  the  above  plan 
these  faults  are  avoided,  and  the  tongue  may  be  dressed 
and  eaten  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Pickled  Pork  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  and  bacon  in 
various  known  ways.  To  prepare  bacon  for  eating  with 
boiled  green  peas,  or  indeed  with  fowl  or  veal,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  recipe  we  know: 

To  Dress  Bacon. — When  the  bacon  is  about  two- 
thirds  boiled,  take  it  up,  cut  off  the  rind,  cover  its  upper 
surface  with  raspings  as  you  do  that  of  ham,  and  put  it 
into  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire;  there  let  it  roast  until 
it  is  quite  done. 
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To  Dbess  a  Ham. — Put  into  the  water  in  which  the 
ham  is  to  be  boiled  a  quart  of  stale  ale  or  old  cider,  a 
pint  of  irinegar,  and  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  con- 
taining marjorom,  basil,  winter  savoury,  besides  thyme, 
parsley,  and  bay-leaf.  Let  the  ham  simmer  until  it  is 
two-thirds  done;  then  take  it  up,  skin  and  coyer  it  with 
raspings,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  done  enough. 
A  ham  thus  dressed  is  incomparably  superior  to  one 
boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

Hunting  Beef. — Get  a  good-sized  round  of  beef, 
and  rub  it  well  over  with  salt ;  about  thirty  hours  after- 
wards it  should  be  wiped  dry,  and  placed  upright  in  the 
pickle ;  if  covered  by  the  liquid,  it  should  be  no  further 
disturbed  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  pan;  if  otherwise, 
it  should  be  daily  basted  with  the  pickle  and  turned. 
At  the  expiration  of  about  a  fortnight,  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  brine,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  well 
wiped  till  it  is  dry.  Equal  portions ,  of  allspice,  mace, 
cloves,  and  long  pepper,  should  now  be  pounded  very  fine ; 
two  parts  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  a  small  pinch  of 
Cayenne  are  added;  six  or  eight  pieces  of  fat  bacon  should 
be  cut  an  inch  broad,  half  an  inch  tliick,  and  long  enough 
to  pass  through  the  round  of  beef.  After  being  rubbed 
over  with  the  spice  mixture,  they  should  be  run  into 
the  beef  quite  through  it,  just  as  a  Jilet  de  hcBuf  is 
larded.  Several  anchovies  should  then  be  washed  and 
boned,  and  the  beef  larded  with  them  very  deeply,  so 
that  each  half  of  an  anchovy  may  be  buried  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  meat  without  any  of  it  appearing  on  the 
surface.  The  meat  should  then  be  rubbed  all  over  with 
the  remains  of  the  pounded  mixture  of  spice,  which 
ought  to  be  well  worked  into  the  crevices.  A  fillet 
should  be  boimd  tightly  round  the  joint,  and  a  cloth 
tied  over  the  whole.  The  joint  is  lastly  put  into 
a  boiler  covered  with  water,  to  which  a  bottle  of  port 
wine,  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
are  added.  When  the  beef  is  done,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  liquor  which  has  served  to  dress  it,  and  as  soon  as 
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it  is  qaite  cold  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  fillet  removed 
from  it ;  next  morning  it  may  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table  cold,  or  at  lunch.  It  will  keep  good  during  a 
month ;  the  liquor  in  which  this  meat  has  been  boUed 
may  be  preserved,  and  if  boiled  down  and  skimmed, 
will  when  cold,  bottled,  and  tied  over  with  a  bladder,  be 
found  excellent  for  flavouring  sauces. 
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If  the  weather  will  permit,  let  a  ham  hang  up  two  ot 
three  days  hefore  it  is  salted.     Beat  it  well  with  a  roU- 
ing-pin  or  thick  stick.     Take  a  quantity  of  common 
salt,  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  saltpetre,  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar;  mix  them  toge- 
ther, and  set  them  before  the  fire  to  warm ;  then  rub 
the  ham  thoroughly;  put  it  into  a  pan  suited  for  th^ 
purpose,  and  lay  the  remainder  of  the  salt  upon  it;  let 
it  lie  two  days ;  then  turn  it,  rub  it  well  with  the  brine, 
and  baste  it  several  times  in  the  day  ;  repeat  this  every 
day  for  a  month  if  the  ham  be  large  ;  if  it  be  a  small 
one,  three  weeks;  then  take  it  out  of  the  brine,  drain 
it ;  wash  off  the  salt  with  cold  water ;  dry  it  with  a 
cloth ;  rub  some  black  pepper  over  the  inside,  and  put 
some  in  at  the  knuckle ;  hang  it  in  a  chimney  for  a 
month,  or  send  it  to  the  baker's  to  dry  ;  when  it  is  quite 
hard,  put  it  into  a  chest  and  cover  it  with  some  dry  saw- 
dust, malt-dust,  or  bran ;  let  it  remain  till  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  dressed ;  then  put  it  into  cold  water  to 
soak.     Bacon  and  pig's  face  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way.     This  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  hams,  &c. 
from  getting  rusty.     They  may  be  smoked  or  not,  as 
agreeable. 

It  is  better  to  put  a  suflScient  quantity  of  salt  upon 
hams,  &c.,  at  first,  than  to  add  more  afterwards,  which 
would  make  them  eat  disagreeably  salt  and  hard.  It  is 
proper  to  boil  the  brine  when  a  nam  has-been  in  salt  a 
week  or  ten  days;  skim  it  well;  let  it  be  cold,  and  pour 
it  on  again.  In  damp  weather  this  is  very  necessary, 
bat  in  frosty  weather  it  will  do  without.  Bacon  may 
be  done  in  the  same  manner.  When  any  kind  of  meat 
has  been  salted,  the  brine  may  be  boiled  and  skimmed 
till  it  is  as  dear  as  water ;  when  cold,  bottle  it,  and  set 
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it  by  for  use.    It  will  be  good  in  many  articles  for  which 
salt  is  used« 

To  PiCKiiE  A  Ham. — Salt  it  as  above;  let  it  remain 
a  week ;  then  boil  a  pint  of  vinegar,  with  two  ounces 
of  bay  salt  in  it ;  pour  it  hot  upon  the  ham,  and  baste 
it  well  every  day ;  let  it  remain  in  salt  as  above;  this  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  ham. 

Westphalia  Uam^^— Rub  it  with  half  a  pound  of 
the  coarsest  sugar;  let  it  lie  twelve  hours,  and  rub  it 
again  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  finely  beaten,  and  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  three  weeks  turning 
it  every  day.  Dry  it  in  wood  or  turf  smoke;  when 
boiled,  put  a  pint  of  oak  saw-dust  into  the  water 
with  it. 

To  Pickle  a  Ham  with  Beer. — Rub  a  ham  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre  ;  let  it  lie  twenty-four 
hours;  boil  one  quart  of  strong  old  beer  with  naif  a 
pound  of  bay-salt,  half  a  pound  of  brown  sug^,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt ;  pour  this  on  the  ham 
Doiling  hot;  rub  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight, 
and  baste  it  with  the  liquor  very  frequently. 

YoBKSHiBE  Hams. — Beat  them  well ;  mix  half  a 
peck  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
sal-prunella,  and  five  pounds  of  coarse  sugar;  rub  the 
hams  well  with  this,  lay  the  remainder  on  the  top;  let 
them  lie  three  days,  then  hang  them  up;  put  as  much 
water  to  the  pickle  as  will  cover  the  hams,  adding  salt 
till  it  will  bear  an  egg ;  boil  and  strain  it ;  the  next 
morning  put  in  the  hams,  press  them  down  so  that  they 
may  be  covered  ;  let  them  lie  a  fortnight;  rub  them  weU 
with  bran,  and  dry  them.  The  above  ingredients  are 
sufficient  for  three  middle-sized  hams. 

Mock  Dutch  Beef. — Take  a  round  of  beef,  cut  off 
the  fat,  rub  fhe  lean  all  over  with  brown  sugar,  and  let 
it  lie  two  or  three  hours  in  a  pan,  turning  it  two  or 
three  times;  then  salt  it  with  saltpetre  and  common 
salt,  and  let  it  lie  a  fortnight,  turning  it  every  day. 
Then  roll  it  very  tight  in  a  coarse  cloth^  put  it  into  a 
press  for  two  days,  and  hang  it  to  dry  in  a  chimney. 
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When  it  is  boiled,  put  it  into  a  cloth,  and  when  cold  it 
will  cut  like  Dutch  beef. 

Hung  Beep. — Make  a  strong  brine  with  bay-salt, 
saltpetre,  and  common  salt,  and  put  in  some  ribs  of  beef 
for  nine  days.  Then  hang  it  up  in  a  chimney.  It  may 
be  smoked  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Welsh  Beef. — Rub  some  ribs  of  beef  with  saltpetre 
apd  common  salt,  let  it  lie  fourteen  days,  turn  and  rub  it 
every  day,  and  then  diy  it  in  a  chimney.* 

To  STEW  Tongue. — Salt  a  tongue  with  saltpetre 
and  common  salt  for  a  week,  turning  it  every  day. 
Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel;  when  done,  stew  it  in  a 
moderately  strong  gravy;  season  with  soy,  mushroom 
ketchup,  Cayenne,  pounded  cloves,  and  salt,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In 
both  this  receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must  be  taken 
off  the  tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

An  Excellent  Way  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat 
Cold.— Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown 
sugar,  a  little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice, in  fine  powder,  for  a  fortnight ;  then  take  away 
tne  pickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a  small  pan,  and  lay 
some  butter  on  it;  cover  it  with  brown  crust,  and 
bake  slowly  till  so  tender  that  a  straw  would  go  through 
H. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry, 
grates  like  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a  fine  addition  to 
the  flavour  of  omelets. 

Tongue  with  Parmesan. — Prepare  and  cook  an 
ox's  tongue  in  a  braise,  let  it  cool,  cut  in  very  thin 
slices,  put  rasped  Parmesan  in  a  deep  dish,  and  lay  the 
slices  of  tongue  over  it ;  continue  doing  so  till  three  or 
four  beds  have  been  made,  alternately  of  tongue  and 
cheese ;  sprinkle  every  layer  with  a  little  of  the  stock 
the  tongue  was  braised  in,  and  finish  it  with  a  covering 
of  cheese,  which  must  be  basted  with  melted  butter; 
put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  the  cheese  is  of  a  fine 
colour,  serve. 
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Pickled  Tongue,  olazed.  —  This  is  a  remove 
which  is  frequently  used  for  family  dinners.  Take  a 
large  tongue  a  recarlate,  boil  it  well,  then  flay  it, 
glaze  it,  and,  after  having  made  it  look  quite  neat,  send 
it  up  with  mashed  turnips  on  one  side,  and  mashed  ear- 
rots,  or  carrots  and  spinach,  on  the  other,  &c. 

Roasted  Ham. — Pare  the  ham  on  the  under  side, 
and  cut  it  quite  round,  so  that  it  may  have  a  good  fom^ 
steep  it  to  take  out  the  salt,  put  it  into  an  earthem 
vessel  with  slices  of  onions,  carrots,  and  two  bruised 
bay-leaves;  pour  over  it  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  Malaga, 
or  any  other  Spanish  wine,  or  champagne,  cover  it  with 
a  doth,  and  shut  it  as  close  as  possible,  leave  it  to 
marinade  twenty— four  hours,  spit  it  and  let  it  cook, 
basting  it  with  the  seasoning;  when  nearly  done,  take 
off  the  skin  ;  glaze  and  pannez  it ;  let  it  take  a  finet 
colour  ;  when  the  ham  is  taken  up  to  take  off  the  skin, 
pass  the  marinade  through  a  gauze  search,  reduce 
it  to  the  consistence  of  sauce,  and  serve  it  under  the 
ham. 

To  PICKLE  Pork. — Bone  the  pork,  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  a  size  fit  to  lie  in  a  tub  or  pan,  rub  the  pieces  well 
with  saltpetre,  then  take  two  parts  of  common  salt, 
and  two  of  bay-salt,  and  rub  every  piece  well;  now  put 
a  layer  of  common  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  cover  every  piece  with  common  salt,  laying  them 
one  on  another  as  close  as  you  can,  and  filling  the 
hollow  places  in  the  sides  with  salt.  As  the  salt  melts 
on  the  top,  strew  on  more ;  lay  a  coarse  cloth  over  the 
vessel,  a  board  over  that,  and  a  weight  on  the  board  to 
keep  it  down.  Keep  it  close  covered ;  it  will  keep  the 
whole  year. 

Pickle  for  Pork  which  is  to  be  eaten  soon, — Boil 
together  two  gallons  of  pump  water,  one  pound  of  bay- 
salt,  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  six  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, and  skim  it  when  cold.  Cut  the  pork  in  what 
pieces  you  please,  lay  it  down  close,  and  pour  the  liquor 
over  it;  lay  a  weight  on  it  to  keep  it  down,  and  cover  it 
dose  from  the  air,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  use  in  a  week. 
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If  you  find  the  pickle  begins  to  spoil,  boil  and  skim  it, 
and  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the  pork. 

To  coixAR  Beef. — Take  a  piece  of  thin  flank  of 
beef,  and  bone  it,   cut  the  skin  off,  salt  it  with  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sal  prunella,  and  two 
of  bay  salt,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  salt;  beat  the  hard  salts  fine,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther, turn  it  every  day  and  rub  it  with  the  brine  well  for 
eig^bt  days ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle,  wash,  and  wipe 
it  dry.    Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of  allspice, 
and  a  nutmeg  beaten  fine,  with  a  spoonful  of  beaten  pep- 
per, a  large  quantity  of  chopped  parsley,  with  sweet  herbs, 
chopped  fine,  sprinkle  it  on  the  beef,  and  roll  it  up 
tight,  put  a  coarse  cloth  round,  and  tie  it  tight  with 
tape.     Boil  it  in  a  large  copper  of  water,  if  a  large 
collar,  six  hoiu^;  if  a  small  one,  five  hours :  take  it  out 
and  put  it  in  a  press  till  cold;  if  you  have  no  press,  put 
it  between  two  boards,  and  place  a  large  weight  on  it  till 
it  is  cold;  then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  cut  it  into 
slices.     Grarnish  with  raw  parsley. 

Po&K  Sausages. — Take  three  pounds  of  pork,  fat 
and  lean  together,  without  skin  or  gristles,  chop  it  as 
fine  as  possible,  season  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  beaten 
pepper,  and  two  of  salt,  some  sage  shred  fine,  about  three 
spoonfuls;  mix  the  whole  well  together.  In  the  mean 
time  have  the  guts  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them ;  or  put 
them  down  in  a  pot,  then  roll  them  of  what  size  you 
please,  and  firy  tnem.  Beef  likewise  makes  good  sau- 
sages. 

Black  Pui>DiNOS.-^Before  killing  a  hog,  boil  a  peck 
of  grits  for  half  an  hour,  then  drain  them,  and  put  tnem 
into  a  clean  tub  or  large  pan;  then  kill  the  hog,  and 
save  two  quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  stirring  it  till 
quite  cold;  now  mix  it  with  grits,  and  stir  them  well 
together.  Season  with  a  large  spoonful  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
mace  and  nutmeg  together,  dry  it,  beat  it  well,  and  mix 
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in.  Now  take  a  little  winter  sayory,  sweet  marjoram, 
and  thyme,  pennyroyal  stripped  off  the  stalks,  and 
chopped  fine,  just  enough  to  season  them,  and  to  give 
them  a  flavour,  hut  no  more.  The  next  day  take  the 
leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut  it  in  dice,  s(»rape  and  wash  the 
gut  clean,  then  tie  one  end,  and  hegin  to  fill  them,  mix 
in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them,  he  sure  to  put  in  a  deal  of 
fiett,  fill  the  skins  three  parts  full  and  tie  the  other  end. 
Prick  them  with  a  pin,  and  put  them  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  them  softly  an  hour;  take  them 
out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  straw. 

Receipt  to  make  a  Ham  better  than  those  of 
WestpkaliOy  ctccording  to  Ude.^Aa  soon  as  the  pig  is 
cold  enough  to  be  cut  up,  take  the  two  hams,  and  cut 
out  the  round  bone,  so  as  not  to  have  the  ham  too 
thick;  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them 
in  a  large  pan  for  three  days  ;  when  the  salt  has  drawn 
out  all  the  blood,  throw  the  brine  away,  and  proceed  as 
foUows :  for  two  hams  of  about  eighteen  pounds  each, 
take  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of  common 
salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  mix  them  together, 
and  rub  the  hams  well  with  it,  then  put  them  into  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  contain  them  in  the  liquor, 
always  keeping  the  salt  over  them;  after  they  have 
been  in  this  state  three  days,  throw  over  them  a  bottle 
of  ^ood  vinegar.  One  month  is  requisite  for  the  cure 
of  them,  during  that  period  they  must  be  often  turned 
in  the  brine;  when  you  take  them  out,  drain  them  well, 
powder  them  with  some  coarse  flour,  and  hang  them  in 
a  dry  place.  The  same  brine  can  serve  again,  observ- 
ing that  you  must  not  put  so  much  salt  on  the  next 
hams  that  you  pickle.  If  the  hams  are  smaller,  put 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  but  the  salt  will 
not  do  any  harm  if  you  do  not  let  them  remain  too  long 
in  the  brine;  if  you  can  get  them  smoked,  they  are  then 
not  so  subject  to  be  infected  by  vermin,  no  insect  what- 
ever can  bear  the  bitterness  or  the  soot;  the  smoke  of 
Uerre  or  wood  is  preferable  to  the  smoke  of  coal.     Be 
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particular  that  the  hams  are  hung  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  fire,  otherwise  the  fat  will  melt,  and  they  will 
become  dry  and  hard. 

Miss  Acton  calb  this  an  admirable  receipt,  but  it  had 
been  proved  by  at  least  100,000  persons  twenty  years 
before  the  publication  of  her  book. 

Ham  with  Madeiba. — Take  in  preference  a  West- 
moreland ham,  which  prepare  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  above;  but  it  need  not  be  left  so  long  in  water, 
as  it  is  not  so  briny  as  the  Westphalia  hams  are.  Blanch 
it  in  water  only  during  two  hours;  then  drain  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  braising-pan,  trimmed  with  thin  slices  of 
▼eal  at  the  bottom,  seasoned  with  carrots,  onions,  parsley, 
bay-leaves,  spices,  &c. ;  pour  over  these  two  glasses  of 
rich  consomme  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  let  it  boil  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours.  When  done,  poiur  some  of  the 
liquor,  after  having  skimmed  off  the  fat,  to  reduce  to  an 
JSspagnole^  which  is  the  proper  sauce. 

N.B.  When  the  ham  has  boiled  for  two  hours  in  the 
water,  you  must  trim  it  instantly,  before  you  put  it  with 
the  wine,  that  you  may  send  it  up  the  moment  you  take 
it  out  of  the  braise.  Reduce  the  liquor  to  make  the 
glaze  for  it. 

Brighton  Hunting  Beef. — A  handsome  round  of 
beef,  of  about  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  is  put  into 
spring  water,  and  left  there  two  hours.  On  being  taken 
out  and  well  drained,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre  are  well 
rubbed  into  the  meat;  this  must  be  left  in  a  pan  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  saltpetre  again  rubbed  into  it 
three  or  four  times  during  this  interval.  A  pound  of 
eommon  salt  is  then  rubbed  in  several  times  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours;  meanwhile,  a  mixture  is  pre- 
pared with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces 
of  white  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  all  which 
are  ground,  pounded  very  fine,  intimately  mingled,  and 
rubbed  over  the  meat  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
twenty-four  hours.  The  beef  remains  ten  days  in  the 
brine,    which  now    rapidly  forms  in   the  pan,   being 
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turned  and  basted  with  the  pickle  eveiy  day.  After 
this  time,  it  is  washed  in  cold  spring  water,  tied  round 
with  packthread,  and  placed  in  a  deep  earthen  pan, 
larger  than  the  joint,  round  which  there  must  be  a 
space  of  two  or  three  inches;  the  rims  of  the  pan  must 
be  higher  than  the  meat.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  beef  suet,  chopped  very  smidl,  is  then  strewed  over 
the  surface  of  ihe  joint,  round  which  two  quarts  of  wa- 
ter are  poured  into  the  pan;  this  vessel  is  next  covered 
with  a  thin  crust,  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  put  into 
an  oven  hot  enough  for  bread.  The  beef  must  be  baked 
four  hours ;  the  crust  is  then  removed,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  meat  washed  with  some  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  baked.  When  cold  it  may  be  sent  to 
table. 

To  PBESEBVE  Meat  without  Sai.t. — Wet  a  clean 
cloth  in  vinegar,  wring  it  dry,  and  wrap  the  meat  in  it ; 
hang  it  up  in  a  dry  cool  place :  by  tins  means  it  will 
keep  good  several  aays  in  hot  weather. 

To   RESTORE  tainted   Ga1£E,    OB  OTHER    MeAT. — 

Prepare  it  for  cooking,  then  wrap  the  game  in  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  closely  sewed  in  every  part,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  dust  or  cinder  getting  in ;  when  this  is  done,  take  a 
fire-shovel  full  of  hot  charcoal  or  live  coal,  and  throw 
into  a  bucket  of  ccJd  water,  and  dip  the  game  or  meat 
into  it,  and  allow  it  to  remain  five  minutes,  and  upon 
taking  it  out,  all  the  offensive  smell  will  be  removed, 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  fit  for  use,  but  it  must  be  dressed 
immediately. 

To  PREPARE  Salt. — Take  a  lump  of  salt  of  the  size 
you  think  proper,  and  if  not  quite  dry,  place  it  in  a  plate 
oefore  the  fire  to  make  it  so,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar 
till  it  18  perfectly  fine ;  this  done,  fill  your  salt-cellers 
with  it  higher  than  the  brim,  and  with  the  fiat  side  of  a 
knife  that  has  a  smooth  edge,  take  it  off,  and  press  it 
down  even  with  the  top.  If  the  salt-cellers  are  not 
smooth  on  the  top,  but  cut  in  notches,  a  table-spoon  is 
the  best  tool  to  press  and  smooth  the  salt  in  them,  or  it 
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makes  them  look  very  neat,  if  the  hottom  of  the  salt- 
celler  is  ornamented,  to  place  the  bottom  of  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  salt  should  be  in  a  lump  that  it  may  be  free  from 
dirt,  and  the  knife  must  have  a  smooth  edge,  if  it  has 
the  least  ruggedness,  it  will  leare  the  marks  on  the 
salt. 

MusTABD. — To  eight  tea-spoonfuls,  or  two  ounces  of 
mustard,  put  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  nine  of 
water;  mix  them  well  together,  then  add  six  tea- 
spoonfuls  more  of  water,  and  ag^n  well  mix  it,  by 
rubbing  it  round  the  side  of  the  cup  or  other  vessel, 
till  it  is  of  a  nice  smooth  consistency,  and  free  from 
any  lumps. 

Fried  Parsley. — Let  it  be  nicely  picked  and  washed, 
then  put  into  a  cloth,  and  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  it  is  ^itirely  and  perfectly  dry  ;  put  it  into  a 
pan  of  hot  &t,  fry  it  quick,  and  have  a  slice  ready  to 
take  it  out  the  moment  it  is  crisp  (in  another  moment  it 
will  be  spoilt);  put  it  spread  reversed  on  a  sieve  or 
coarse  ckyih^  before  the  fire  to  drain. 

Crisp  Parsley  (Another  receipt). — Pick  and  wash 
yoong  parsley,  shake  it  in  a  dry  cloth  to  drain  the  water 
from  it)  spread  it  on.  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  in  a  Dutch 
OTcn  before  the  fire,  and  turn  it  frequently  until  it  is 
quite  crisp. 

This  is  a  much  more  easy  way  of  preparing  it 
than  frying  it,  which  is  frequently  ill  done.  Pars- 
ley thus  tried  is  a  pretty  garnish  for  lamb  chops, 
fish,  &c. 

Fried  Bread  Sippets. — Cut  a  slice  of  bread  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  from  a  stale  loaf,  divide  it 
wi£h  a  sharp  knife  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  shape 
these  into  trians^les  or  crosses ;  put  some  very  fresh 
butter,  or  very  clean  fat  into  an  iron  frying-pan;  when 
it  is  hot,  put  in  the  sippets,  and  fry  them  a  delicate 
light  brown;  take  them  up  with  a  fish-slice,  and  drain 
them   well  from  fat,  turning  them  occasionally,   this 
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will  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Keep  the  pan  at  sudi 
a  distance  from  the  fire  that  the  &t  may  he  hot 
enough  to  hrown  without  huming  the  hread;  this  is  a 
requisite  precaution  in  frying. 

These  fried  sippets  may  be  used  as  a  pretty  garnish 
to  the  finest  made  dishes ;  they  may  also  be  sent  up 
with  peas  and  other  soups;  but  when  intended  for 
soups,  the  bread  must  be  cut  into  bits  about  half  an  inch 
square.  If  sippets  be  not  done  yery  delicately  clean 
and  dry,  they  are  uneatable. 

Peas  Powder. — Pound  together  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, half  an  ounce  each  of  dried  mint  and  sage,  a 
drachm  of  celery  seed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of 
Cayenne  pepper ;  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  This  gives 
a  very  savoury  relish  to  pea-soup,  and  to  water-gruel,  if 
approved. 

A  drachm  of  allspice,  or  black  pepper,  may  be 
pounded  with  the  above  addition,  or  instead  of  the  Ca- 
yenne. 

To  FRESERTE  BuTTER. — Take  two  parts  of  the  best 
common  salt,  one  part  good  loaf  sugar,  and  one  part 
saltpetre ;  beat  them  well  together.  To  sixteen  ounces 
of  butter,  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk,  put  one 
ounce  of  this  composition ;  vrork  it  in  well,  and  pot 
down  when  become  firm  and  cold.  The  butter  thus 
preserved  is  the  better  for  keeping,  and  should  not  be 
used  under  a  month.  This  article  should  be  kept 
from  the  air;  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the  best  glazed 
earth,  that  will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
each. 

To  KEEP  Milk  awd  Cream.  —  In  hot  weather, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  milk  from  becoming 
sour,  and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  by  scalding  the'  new  milk  very  gently  without 
boiling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthem  dish  or  pan 
that  it  is  done  in.  This  method  is  pursued  in  Devon- 
shire; and  for  butter  and  eating,  would  equally  answer 
in  small  quantities  for  coffee,  tea,  &c.     Cream  already 
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skimmed,  may  be  kept  twenty-four  hours,  if  scalded 
without  sugar,  and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powdered 
lump-sugar  as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good 
two  days,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 
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USEFUL  DIRECTIONS  IN  MAKING  CAKES. 

Eoos,  when  used,  should  he  extremely  well  heaten — 
Dot  with  their  yolks  and  white  together,  but  separate, 
and  used  immeoiately,  or  they  wiU  require  beating  again. 
Dried  raisins,  when  used,  should  bie  well  stoned  and 
dried;  and  as  they  are  apt  to  stick  together,  just  before 
they  are  mixed  in,  a  little  dried  flour  should  be  dusted 
among  them,  and  the  raisins  well  shook  about ;  this  pre- 
vents their  adhesion,  and  adds  to  the  lightness  of  the 
cake.  Currants  and  carraways,  when  employed,  should 
be  carefully  washed,  and  eyery  bit  of  dirt  removed;  then 
rubbed  in  a  cloth,  and  set  berore  the  fire  to  dry  perfectly, 
else  the  cake  would  be  heavy.  Before  they  are  added, 
they  should  be  also  dusted  with  flour. 

The  sugar  should  be  of  the  best  lump,  rubbed  to  a 
powder,  and  then  sifted  through  a  tammy  or  lawn  sieve. 
When  yeast  is  used  in  cakes,  they  will  prove  equally 
light  and  rich  with  a  less  proportion  of  butter  and  eggs 
than  if  it  was  not  employed.  In  this  case  the  butter 
should  be  first  melted  m  the  milk,  and  used  together 
with  the  flour,  milk,  water,  and  yeast  in  making  the 
leaven,  because  the  latter  is  easier  divided  than  if  the 
butter  were  added  afterwards.  The  leaven  made  with- 
out it  would  be  tough,  and  the  cake  less  good.  If  lemon 
be  added,  it  should  be  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
beaten  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar.  To  be  able  to 
give  it  a  flavour  through  the  other  ingredients,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  milk,  or  cream,  or  whatever 
liquid  may  be  used  in  makhig  the  cake.  Much  of  light- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  cake  depends  on  the  very  well 
beating  of  the  materials  in  the  pan  or  bowl.  No  metal 
spoons  should  be  used,  but  wooden.     The  heat  of  the 
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oven  is  an  impottant  part.  When  the  cake  is  large,  if 
the  oven  he  not  hrisk,  the  suhstanee  of  it  will  not  rise. 
To  avoid  this,  a  paper  should  he  always  put  over  the 
surface.  The  earthen  ovens  are  the  hest,  hecause  most 
manageable,  and  the  heat  can  be  regulated,  and  kept 
with  greater  precision. 

When  the  materials  of  a  cake  will  not  hold  together 
in  the  raw  state,  they  should  be  baked  in  hoops,  in 
paper  moulds,  or  in  tins;  the  two  first  used  in  prefer- 
ence, because,  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they  pre- 
vent scorching.  To  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a 
broad-bladed  knife  that  is  very  bright,  and  plunge  it 
into  the  middle,  draw  it  instantly  out,  and  if  any  of  the 
cake  sticks  to  it,  put  it  into  the  oven  immediately,  and 
bake  it  longer;  should  the  heat  be  enough  to  raise,  but 
not  to  soak  it,  put  fresh  fuel  quickly  in,  which  will  keep 
the  cakes  hot  till  the  oven  is  fit  to  finish  the  baking ; 
but  great  care  is  necessary  that  no  mistake  occurs  from 
negligence  when  large  cakes  are  to  be  done. 

If  yeast  is  required,  it  should  be  had  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  used,  to  give  it  time  to  settle,  and  be  thick  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  beer  which  will  rise 
to  the  top  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  proper  quantity 
used  as  directed  in  the  several  receipts.  If  it  should 
be  bitter,  put  a  little  water  to  it  the  day  before  wanted, 
'which  improves  it  much,  but  rather  more  yeast  must  be 
used  on  that  account.  Have  your  yeast  as  thick  as  pos- 
fflble  for  cakes,  buns,  bread,  rolls,  &c.  &c. 

All  kinds  of  cakes  should  be  turned  out  of  the  tins 
€>F  pans  they  are  baked  in  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  and  kept  upside  down  till  cold,  otherwise 
the  steam  at  the  bottom  will  make  them  heavy. 

Be  careful  to  smell  every  egg;  a  single  bad  one  will 
spoil  every  thing.  Eggs  should  be  always  strained  after 
beating. 

Bread  and  cakes  wetted  with  milk,  eat  best  when  new, 
but  become  staler  sooner  than  others. 

Elarthen  pans  with  covers,  or  tin  boxes,  preserve  them 
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best ;   but  thej  are  often  kept  in  wooden  boxes  and 
drawers. 

Icxnro  FOB  Cakes. — Whip  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
to  a  froth,  pnt  to  them  a  pound  of  the  finest  sugar,  and 
a  wine-glass  of  orange  flower- water ;  beat  these  ingre* 
dients  together  during  the  time  the  cake  is  baking,  and 
the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  put  on  the  iceing 
with  a  spoon,  or  thin  broad  bit  of  board,  or  with  a  fea* 
ther;  return  the  cake  into  the  oven  for  a  short  time  to 
harden  it  Some  do  not  put  on  the  iceing  till  the  cake 
is  nearly  cold.  According  to  the  size  of  your  cake,  so 
must  you  increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  and.  sugar,  and 
to  the  orange  flower*water  you  may  add  a  little  fresh 
lemon  peel  to  flavour,  and  no  more. 

Cheese  CAKES.«^Put  some  rennet  to  three  quarts  of 
milk.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  and  strain  off 
the  whey.  When  quite  dry,  crumble  it  very  small,  and 
add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  currants,  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, some  pounded  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Ueached  almonds,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  rasped,  a  glass  of 
raisin  or  Malaga  wine,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine 
sug^,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  az, 
and  a  pint  of  cream.  Beat  it  till  of  a  light  colour. 
Pnt  puff  paste  into  the  patty-pans,  let  them  be  three- 
parts  frdl  of  the  mixture,  and  set  them  in  the  oyen. 

A  Sponge  Cake. — Take  seyen  ounces  of  flour,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  grated,  six  eggs  with  the  whites  (the  eggs  must 
be  beaten  half  an  hour  before  put  to  the  above),  then 
baked  in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

To  BfAKE  Yobkshiee  Cakes. — Beat  three  pounds  of 
flour,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  milk,  four  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  and  four  eggs,  well  together,  and  let  it  rise;  then 
form  the  cakes,  and  let  them  rise  on  the  tins  before  you 
bake,  which  must  be  in  a  slow  oven. 

Five  ounces  of  butter  may  be  warmed  in  the  milk,  if 
agreeable. 

To  MAKE  Muffins.— Take  four  pounds  of  flour, 
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four  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  melted  in  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  ten  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Mix 
the  whole,  and  beat  it  well;  then  set  it  to  rise  three  or 
four  hours.  Bake  on  an  iron  plate,  and  when  done  on 
one  side,  turn  them.  Toast  before  the  fire,  divide  them, 
and  butter  before  eating. 

To  MAKE  Hard  Biscuits. — Warm  half  a  pound  of 
butter  in  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  will  make  four  pounds 
of  flour  into  a  very  stiff  paste.  Beat  it  with  a  rolling-^ 
pin,  and  work  it  perfectly  smooth.  Roll  it  pretty  thin, 
and  cut  out  the  biscuits.  Prick  them  fall  of  holes,  and 
bake  them,  for  which  purpose  six  or  eight  minutes  will 
be  sufficient. 

A  VEBY  PINE  Cake. — Wash  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  fresh  butter  in  water  first,  and  then  in  rose-water, 
beat  the  butter  to  a  cream;  beat  twenty  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  half  an  hour  each.  Have  ready  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  the  finest  flour,  weU  dried,  and 
kept  hot,  likewise  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  pounded 
and  sif^,  one  ounce  of  spice  in  finest  powder,  three 
pounds  of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  dry,  half  a  pound 
of  almonds  blanched,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sweetmeats  cut,  not  too  thin.  Let  all  be  kept  by  the 
fire,  mix  all  the  dry  ingredients;  pour  the  eggs  strained 
to  the  butter ;  mix  half  a  pint  of  sweet  wine  with  a 
large  glass  of  brandy,  pour  it  to  the  butter  and  eggs, 
mix  weU,  then  have  all  the  dry  things  put  in  by  degrees; 
beat  them  very  thoroughly,  you  can  hardly  do  it  too 
much.  Having  half  a  pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins 
chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  mix  them  careiRilly,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add  a  tea-cupful  of  orange 
flower-water.  Beat  the  ingredients  together  a  full 
hour  at  least.  Have  a  hoop  well  buttered,  or,  if  you 
have  none,  a  tin  or  copper  cake-pan ;  take  a  white  paper, 
doubled  and  buttered,  and  put  in  the  pan  round  the 
edge,  if  the  cake  batter  fill  it  more  than  three  parts;  for 
space  should  be  allowed  for  rising.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven.     It  will  require  three  hours. 

A  Flavx  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
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of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a  pint  of  new  nulk  just 
warm,  three  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  currants.  The 
currants  to  be  added  last,  and  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed.     Bake  as  usuaL 

Tea  Cakes. — Rub  6ne  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
eight  ounces  of  flour;  mix  eight  ounces  of  currants,  and 
six  of  fine  Ldsbon  sugar,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of 
eggs,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy.  Roll  the  paste  the 
thickness  of  an  Oliver  biscuit,  and  cut  with  a  wine-glass. 
You  may  beat  the  other  white,  and  wash  over  them;  and 
either  dust  sugar,  or  not^  as  you  like. 

Sweet  Biscuits  may  be  made  thus:  Beat  well  eig^t 
eggs  into  a  froth,  to  which  add  a  poimd  of  powdered 
sugar  and  the  outside  peel  of  a  lemon  grated  fine ;  whiisk 
the  whole  well  together  till  it  becomes  light,  then  add 
to  it  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  little  rose-water.  Sugar 
them  over  and  bake  them  in  papers  or  tins. 

Drop  Biscuits. — Beat  up  the  whites  of  six  eggs  and 
the  yolks  of  ten  with  a  spoonful  of  rose-water,  to  which 
add  ten  ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar.  Beat  the 
whole  well  up,  and  add  one  ounce  of  bruised  caraway- 
seeds,  and  SIX  ounces  of  flour.  Drop  them  on  wafer- 
paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Ratafia  Cakes. — Blanch  and  beat  into  a  paste  half 
a  pound  each  of  Jordan  or  other  sweet  almonds,  and  of 
bitter  almonds,  with  a  little  rose-water ;  to  which  add 
one  pound  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  well  beaten  ;  set  the  mixture  over  a  moderate 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly  till  it  is  scalding  hot;  when  it 
is  cold,  make  it  into  small  rolls,  which  cut  out  into  cakes 
about  one  inch  in  diameter;  touch  each  cake  lightly 
with  the  top  of  the  finger  dipped  in  flour;  place  them 
on  wafer-paper,  sift  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Bath  Buns. — Mix  well  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  with 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  made  liqmd  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  add  to  the  mixture  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white 
of  one  eggf  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the 
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same  quantity  of  good  yeast  all  well  beaten  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  set  it  by  to 
rise  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  you  must  add  to  it  six 
otiBoes  of  caraway  comfits,  reservmg  a  few  to  strew  o^er 
the  tops  of  the  buns  when  you  have  formed  them.  They 
should  be  baked  upon  buttered  tins. 

If  the  above  liquids  should  not  be  sufficient  to  form 
the  flour  into  dough,  a  httle  milk  or  water  may  be 
added. 

Bath  Cakes. — Mix  one  pound  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
pound  of  flour  with  a  gill  of  yeast  and  some  warm 
cream  into  a  paste;  set  it  by  in  a  warm  place  to  rise;  when 
sufficiently  risen,  mix  with  it  a  few  caraway  seeds,  and 
make  it  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  French  rolls  or  less; 
bake  them  on  buttered  tins. 

A  SoMERSETSHmE  BiscuiT  is  usually  made  with 
wheat-flour  fermented  with  yeast,  and  a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  caraway  seeds,  to  which  is  added  a  portion 
of  butter  more  or  less  large ;  they  are  baked  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  and  are  considerably  raised.  Next  to  Le- 
mann's  biscuits  they  are  the  most  wholesome. 

The  Victoria  Cake. — The  yolk  of  twelve  eggs, 
leaving  out  the  whites  of  six ;  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
beat  fine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  peels  of  two 
cut  very  fine  ;  whisk  these  ingredients  together  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  add  twelve  ounces  of  flour. 
This  cake  to  be  put  into  the  oven  immediately :  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  bake  it. 

Shbewsbuby  Cakes. — Sift  one  pound  of  sugar, 
some  pounded  cinnamon,  and  a  nutmeg  grated,  into 
three  pounds  of  flour,  the  finest  sort ;  add  a  little  rose- 
water  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  mix  these  with 
the  flour.  Sic, ;  then  pour  into  it  as  much  butter  melted 
as  will  make  it  a  good  thickness  to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well,  and  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  into  such  shapes 
as  you  like. 

A  PiiUM  Cake. — Seven  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds 
of  butter,  eight  pounds  of  currants,  two  large  nutmegs, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one 
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pound  of  sugar,  sixteen  eggs,  a  pint  of  yeast  mQft»  as 
much  cream  at  you  think  will  wet  i^  pour  wintin  your 
cream  till  it  is  as  thick  as  butter,  bei^t  one  p^und  of  Ed- 
monds with  wine  and  orange  flow^-water,  put  one  p0vH 
of  orange,  lemon  and  citron*  To  ioe  the  cake,  take  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  whip  it  up  to  a  froth,  and  put  one 
pound  of  double  refined  sugpar  sifted,  three  spoonfttls  of 
orange-flower  water,  whipt  all  the  time  the  cake  is  in 
the  oven. 

6fohob  Cake  {Another  way), — Take  seven  e^fs, 
their  weifl^ht  before  broken  in  sugar,  and  the  weight  of 
four  in  nour,  well  dried  and  sifted;  beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  separate;  then  add  the  sugar,  which  must  be 
sifted  very  fine,  to  the  whites;  when  well  mixed  by  beat- 
inc;,  add  the  yolks  and  then  the  flour ;  beat  the  whole 
tiUtiie  oven  is  ready,  which  should  be  tolerably  hot;  but- 
ter and  paper  the  pan. 

A  Cheap  Seed  Cake. — Mix  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
flour  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  and  n  little  ginger;  melt  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter  with  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  just 
warm,  put  it  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  work 
up  to  a  good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a  few 
minutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  add  seeds  or  currants, 
and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  Cheap  Seed  Cake  {Another  way), — Mix  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  common  lump  sugar, 
eight  eggs  beaten  separately,  an  oimce  of  seeds,  two 
spoonftils  of  yeast,  and  the  same  of  milk  and  water. 

N.6. — Milk  alone  causes  cake  and  bread  soon  to 
dry. 

Rice  Rock. — Wash  nine  ounces  of  rice  in  cold  water, 
then  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  Ibaf  sugar  (pounded),  and  let  it  steep 
over  a  very  slow  fire  (about  three  hours)  until  quite 
tender  and  swelled.  Should  the  rice  take  up  all  the 
milk  before  it  is  quite  done,  a  little  more  milk  must  be 
added.  When  done  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  break  it  up  with  a  fork.     When  quite  cold, 
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put  it  into  the  proper  dish,  pouring  a  cream  over  it. 
To  be  eaten  with  any  preserve.  * 

Obange  Sponge. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
in  a  pint  of  water,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  then  mix 
with  it  the  juice  of  six  large  oranges  and  a  lemon, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  then  whisk  it  till  it  becomes  like 
sponge  ;  then  put  it  into  a  mould,  and  the  next  day  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

Rice  Cheese  Cakes. — Take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  beat  them  with  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar  and  half 
a  pound  of  ground  rice;  a  few  bitter  almonds  well 
beaten,  and  lemon  peel  grated  to  your  taste;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  oiled  and  cold,  beat  all  well 
together;  butter  the  patty-pans  and  fill  them  half  full. 
The  oven  should  be  slow,  and  twenty  minutes  will  do 
them. 

To  MAKE  Apple  Cake,  ob  Gateau  be  Pommes. — 
To  a  pound  and  a  half  of  apple  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  with  part 
of  the  juice ;  melt  the  sugar  in  a  little  Water,  and  boil 
it  till  it  is  quite  stiff;  then  add  to  it  the  apple  and 
lemon ;  let  them  boil  till  quite  dissolved  ;  put  it  into  the 
« mould. 

Sponge  Biscuits. — Take  twelve  eggs,  and  as  much 
sugar  and  fiour  (of  each)  as  the  es'gs  weigh,  potato 
flour  is  the  best,  half  the  weight  of  the  eggs  if  you  use 
floor,  it  must  be  well  dried  that  it  may  not  ball^and 
rubbed  through  a  silk  sieve;  beat  the  eggs,  put  the 
yolks  and  whites  apart,  beat  the  yolks  with  powdered 
sugar,  to  which  you  will  add  a  little  orange  flower-water 
and  grated  lemon  peel ;  whip  the  whites  of  eggs  till 
they  are  quite  a  snow,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks; 
add  then  the  flour,  which  must  be  mixed  well  with  the 
rest  in  beating  it  with  the  whip;  then  put  it  into  moulds 
well  buttered  with  melted  butter,  which  you  must  put 
on  with  a  brush,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  moderately 
hot.  If  the  cakes  are  not  of  a  good  colour,  you  must 
glaze  them  in  the  following  manner:  Take  sugar 
pounded  very  fine,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  juice  of 
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half  a  lemon;  beat  them  together  till  they  become  quite 
white,  cover  Ae  biscaits  with  this,  and  let  it  dry.  This 
paste  made  lighter  will  serve  to  make  little  biscuits ;  you 
may  vary  the  preparations  in  a  manner  to  g^ve  them 
more  or  less  lightness,  and  by  putting  different  perfumes 
to  change  their  quality. 

Diet  Bssad  Cak£. — Boil  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  have  ready  one 
pint  of  eggs,  three  parts  yolks,  in  a  pan,  pour  in  the 
sugar,  and  whisk  it  quick  till  cold,  or  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  star  in  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  case 
the  insides  of  square  tins  with  white  paper,  fill  them 
three  parts  full,  sift  a  little  sugar  over,  and  bake  it  in  a 
warm  oven,  and  while  hot  remove  them  &om  the 
moulds. 

Almond  Cheese  Cak.es. — Five  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  ditto,  pound  them  and 
mix  them  up  with  a  little  sweet  wine  to  prevent  them 
from  oiling,  put  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted 
butter,  and  three  eggs;  sweeten  to  your  taste;  tin  the 
patty-pan  with  thin  puff  paste,  sifi  sugar  over  them  be- 
fore you  put  them  in  the  oven. 

Baba  Cakes. — Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour,  one 
poimd  and  a  quarter  of  butter,  ten  eggs,  three  penny- 
worth of  saffron,  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  a  glass  of  wine, 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half  of 
yeast.  It  is  better  to  stand  twelve  hours  after  it  is 
made  before  it  is  baked.  These  ingredients  must  be  beat 
and  mixed  extremely  well  to  the  last  minute  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven. 

Gingerbbead. — Prepare  one  pound  a  half  of  flour, 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  ginger  beat  and  sifted  fine,  cori- 
ander seeds  three  drachms,  caraway  seeds  one  drachm, 
butter  half  a  pound.  Boil  your  butter  and  treacle  toge- 
ther, pour  hot  upon  the  flour,  mix  and  beat  well.  If  you 
make  it  or  mean  to  bake  it  in  the  morning,  prepare  it 
over  night.     It  is  better  to  remain  some  hours.     Butter 
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sheet  tins  and  roll  your  paste  very  thin  upon  the  tins;  it 
19  best  to  bake  it  in  a  side  oyen,  as  it  requires  great  at* 
tention  in  baking. 

Hunting  Nuts.— One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  about  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  pounded  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peei 
cut  into  pieces,  to  be  all  mixed  together,  rolled  out,  and 
cut  about  the  size  round  of  a  wine-glass. 

GiNG£B  Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar  pounded  6ne,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  little 
brandy  and  ginger  to  your  taste,  to  be  all  mixed  toge- 
ther into  a  past^  and  made  into  little  cakes. 

Cou«E&£  Puffs. — Take  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  five 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
some  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one  lemon  grated;  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste,  put  it  in  small  teacups,  and  bake  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.     Serve  it  up  with  sweet  sauce. 

Easty  BuNNS.-^One  pound  of  flour,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  of  yeast,  three  eggs,  one  pint  of 
cream,  a  few  currants  or  caraway  seeds;  let  it  stand  to 
rise,  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven.  This  will  make 
eighteen  buns. 

Little  Cakes. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  grated,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  and  peel 
of  a  lemon,  a  few  almonds  blanched  and  cut ;  mix  all 
together  and  make  them  into  little  cakes.  Bake  them 
on  tins. 

Maltese  Cake. — Boil  one  pint  of  cream,  when  cold 
add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  white  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  ;  whisk  it  till  very  thick,  and  put  it  in  a 
small  high  sieve,  with  a  straining  doth  at  the  end  in- 
stead of  hair.  Put  two  sticks  across  a  large  bason,  and 
^aoe  the  sieve  on  them;  in  twenty-four  hours  turn  out 
the  cream  into  the  crystal  dish  for  use.  If  properly 
drained  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  cake.  To  be 
ornamented  with  harlequins. 
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Rock  Cake. — Two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted  flnely,  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  hutter,  one  pound  and  a  half 
currants,  one  nutmeg,  one  wine-glass  and  a  half  of 
brandy,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated.  Break  the 
butter  into  the  flour,  and  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  warm  milk,  then  mix  them  all  together.  Have 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  well,  and  then  dip 
the  paste^  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  into  the  eggs,  and  roll 
them  in  your  hand.  Bake  them  on  buttered  tins.  The 
currants  not  to  be  inserted  till  the  butter  is  well  rubbed 
into  the  flour. 

Tdnbridoe  Cakes. — Three  pounds  of  fine  flour,  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  two  ounces  of  caraway 
seeds,  one  quart  of  milk,  four  ounces  of  butter;  mix 
altogether  into  a  paste,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  with 
the  top  of  a  wine-glass,  and  bake  the  cakes  on  a  tin. 

Drop  Biscuits. — Beat  six  eggs  well,  then  put  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  fine  flour  sifted 
put  in  the  last  thing;  drop  them  very  small  on  paper, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Lemon  Cakes. — Take  one  pound  of  pure  sugar, 
twelve  ounces  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  eight  egg^  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water 
or  brandy;  beat  the  eggs  half  an  hour,  then  add  by  de- 
grees the  sugar,  flour,  &c, ;  beat  it  all  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  then  drop  the  cakes  on  sheets  of  tin,  and  bake 
them;  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  should  be  beaten 
separately. 

Receipt  fob  little  Cakes. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
fine  flour,  the  same  of  fine  currants,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  butter^  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little 
orange-flower  water,  one  egg,  a  little  mac^  cut  small ; 
beat  all  these  very  well,  put  them  into  the  bottoms  of 
little  patty  pans,  and  bake  them. 

Gooseberry  Cakes. — Gather  the  gooseberries  when 
full  grown,  but  not  ripe  ;  put  them  in  a  jar  to  coddle  in 
a  kettle  of  water  until  they  are  soft,  then  rub  them 
through  a  sieve ;  to  a  pound  of  pulp  put  a  pound  of 
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loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  spread 
it  on  shallow  dishes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun ;  when  it  be- 
gins to  candy,  cut  it  out  in  whatever  shapes  you  please; 
turn  it  every  day  until  it  becomes  dry  and  hard;  keep 
them  in  tin  boxes  in  a  dry  place. 

Brighton  Biscuits. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sug^,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  volatile  salts, 
and  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water ;  roll  it  out 
thin,  and  cut  them  what  size  you  please. 

Derby  Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants ;  mix  all  in  a  paste  with  eggs,  make  them  round 
and  thin,  what  size  you  please,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  same  ingredients,  except  tiie  currants, 
are  what  is  called  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 
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G£KMAN  Battxb.-*— In  one  quart  of  milk  beat  ten 
eggs,  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  till  it  curds,  then  put  it  into 
a  cullender,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  white 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water;  put  the  above  into  a 
mould,  and  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  wsmted,  it  is 
to  be  made. 

Ginger  Souffle. — ^Boil  in  one  pint  of  milk,  and 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  one  ounce 
of  whole  ginger,  pour  the  above  boiling  on  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  half  a  pound  of  beaten  white  sugar,  whisk 
it  till  cold  and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  To  be  made 
twenty 'four  hours  before  wanted. 

Gofers. — Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  eight  tea-spoonfiils  of  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  yeast,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
to  make  it  light  before  you  bake  it ;  rub  your  irons  every 
time  with  a  piece  of  nresh  butter  tied  up  in  a  cloth. 
Some  think  eggs  preferable  to  yeast. 

Gooseberry  Fool. •^— Scald  a  quart  of  gooseberries 
with  half  a  pint  of  water,  when  quite  soft,  rub  the  pulp  i 
through  a  sieve  ;  boil  half  a*  pint  of  milk  and  the  same  i 
quantity  of  cream  with  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  ;  strain  it  when  nearly  cold,  and  mix 
it  with  the  pulped  fruit,  and  sweeten  with  good  brown 
sugar.  Serve  in  glasses  or  custard  cups.  It  may  be 
made  with  three  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  pint  of 
milk  sweetened,  and  which  is  to  be  stirred  over  tne  fire 
till  a  little  thick,  and  when  cold  mixed  with  the  goose- 
berries. 

An  excellent  Short  Crust. — Two  ounces  of  su- 
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gar  pounded  and  sifted  fine^  then  mix  it  with  a  poond 
of  d^  flour,  rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter  so  tine  as 
not  to  be  seen ;  into  some  cream  put  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  weU  beaten;  mix  aU  well  together  until  it  becomes 
a  smooth  paste^  roll  it  very  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a  mode* 
sate  oyen. 

A  Venison  Pasty. — ^Take  a  neck  and  breast  of  ve- 
nison, bone  it,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
palate;  cut  the  breast  in  two  or  three  pieces,  but  do  not 
cut  the  &t  off  the  neck  if  you  can  avoid  it  Lay  in  the 
breast,  and  neck  end  first,  and  the  best  end  of  the  neck 
on  the  top,  that  the  fat  may  be  whole ;  make  a  puff 
paste  crust,  let  it  be  very  thick  on  the  sides,  a  good 
bottom  crusty  and  thick  at  top;  cover  the  dish,  lay  in 
the  venison,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water,  close  ihe  pasty,  and  let  it  be  baked  two 
hours  in  a  very  quick  oven, 

In  the  meantime,  set  on  the  bones  of  the  venison  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  two  or  three  little  blades  of  mace, 
an  onion,  a  little  piece  of  crust  baked  crisp  and .  brown, 
a  little  whole  pepper,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil 
softly  over  a  slow  fire  till  above  half  is  wasted,  then 
strain  it.  When  the  pasty  comes  out  of  the  oven,  lift 
np  the  lid,  and  pour  in  the  gravy.  When  the  venison 
is  not  fiU;  enough,  take  the  fat  of  a  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  in  a  little  rape  vinegar  and  wine  twenty-four 
boors,  lay  it  on  the  top  of  &e  venison,  and  close  the 
pasty.  It  is  wrong  of  some  people  to  think  that  venison 
cannot  be  baked  enough,  ;and  who  first  bake  it  in  a 
&lse  crust,  and  then  in  thel pasty;  by  this  time  the  fine 
Savour  is  gone.  If  you  want  it  to  be  very  tender,  wash 
it  in  warm  milk  and  water,  dry  it  in  clean  cloths  till  it 
IS  very  dry,  then  rub  it  all  over  with  vinegar,  and  hang 
it  in  the  air.  Keep  it  as  long  as  you  think  proper,  it 
will  thus  keep  good  for  a  fortnights  but  be  sure  there  be 
DO  moistness  about  it ;  if  there  is,  you  must  dry  it  well, 
and  throw  ginger  over  it,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time. 
When  you  use  it,  just  dip  it  in  luke-warm  water,  and 
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dry  it.  Bake  ihe  pasty  in  a  quick  oven,  if  it  is  large  it 
wul  take  three  hours,  then  the  venison  will  he  tender, 
and  have  all  the  fine  flavour.  The  shoulder  makes  an 
excellent  pasty,  honed,  and  made  as  ahove,  with  the 
mutton  fat.  This  pie,  if  kept  in  the  dish  in  which  it 
has  heen  haked  with  the  crust  on  it,  will  remain  good 
for  many  days. 

Venisoit  Pasty  {Another  way).— Cut  a  neck  or 
breast  into  small  steaks,  rub  them  over  with  a  seasoning' 
of  sweet  herbs,  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  firy 
them  slightly  in  butter;  line  the  sides  and  edges  of  a 
dish  witu  puff  paste,  lay  in  the  steaks,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy  made  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison;  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar;  cover  the 
dish  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  nearly  two  hours; 
pour  a  little  more  gravy  into  the  pie  before  serving 
it  up. 

GoFFRES. — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  with  only  one  white,  a  spoonful  of  yeast,  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  little  milk,  a  little  salt,^ 
mix  all  well  together,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise, 
but  not  too  near,  make  the  irons  hot  over  a  stove,  and 
pour  in  the  batter. 

Puff  Paste. — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  one  hour  baking;  mix  the  flower  with  water, 
then  cut  and  roll  the  butter  in  thin  slices,  put  a  layer 
over  the  paste  you  have  made,  then  turn  it,  and  repeat  it 
two  or  three  times  till  it  is  used  up. 

Paste  fob  the  Timbaixe. — Put  on  the  table  a 
pound  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  put  a 
Httle  water,  four  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lard,  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  salt;  mix  all 
these  well  together,  and  gradually  mix  in  all  the  flour, 
and  make  the  paste  very  firm;  to  make  a  timballe,  which 
is  a  pasty  made  in  a  casserole,  take  the  paste  already 
described,  roll  it  with  the  rolling-pin  till  it  is  very  thin, 
line  the  casserole  with  it,  taking  care  not  to  break  it, 
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611  it  with  a  ragout  of  meat  or  fish  abeady  dressed,  and 
a  little  sauce,  cover  it  over  with  the  paste,  moisten  the  > 
edges  of  the  paste  which  covers  the  pasty,  and  should 
come  hejond  the  casserole  a  little,  and  cover  it  close 
with  the  cover;  put  your  casserole  into  the  red  hot  char- 
coal cinders,  and  cover  it  on  the  top  with  more;  when  it 
is  done,  turn  the  casserole  over  on  a  dish,  you  must 
open  the  timballe  at  the  top  to  put  in  a  sauce  which  will 
supply  what  has  been  used  up  in  the  dressing  it. 

Lemon  Mince  Pies. — Cut  three  large  lemons,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  boil  the  peel  and  pulp  until  it  will 
pound  fine  in  a  mortar ;  put  to  it  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  one  pound  of 
fine  sugar ;  mix  it  all  well  together,  then  stir  in  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  a  little  brandy;  add  sweetmeats 
to  your  taste. 

MmcE  Pie  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways;  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a  good  one.  Take  one  pound  of  the 
inside  of  the  lean  part  of  a  loin  of  beef,  or  any  other 
part  which  is  tender  and  free  &om  membranes,  &c.,  let 
it  be  parboiled,  and  when  cold,  minced  very  fine;  some 
prefer  to  this  cold  roast  beef;  mince  also  fine  the  same 
quantity  of  beef  suet,  and  wash  and  dry  by  the  fire  one 
pound  abo  of  currants,  to  which  some  will  add  the  same 
quantity  of  raisins  stoned  and  minced  fine,  take  also  a 
pound  of  some  good  boiling  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
minced  very  fine  ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  to  which 
add  one  pound  of  powdered  lump  or  fine  raw  sugar,  half 
an  oimce  of  salt,  one  drachm  each  of  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  all  in  powder,  and  four  ounces  or  more  each  of 
candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  (some  use  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  each  than  is  here  set  down),  all  well 
minced,  and  the  outside  of  two  or  three  lemons  grated 
fine,  and  their  juice;  add  to  the  whole,  well  mixed,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
sherry  or  other  good  wine.  If  this  mixture  be  put  into 
a  stone-jar,  closely  stopped,  it  will  keep  for  many  months. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  minced  meat. 
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Shobt  Pa8Te«->-A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar;  ice  it  on 
the  top. 

Cabrot  PuBBiNO.-^Wasli  and  scrape  some  carrots^ 
Ixnl  them  till  quite  soft  in  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
take  off  the  outitdes,  and  grate  or  beat  in  a  mortar,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  middle  part  of  the  canots ; 
add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  ^ther  clarified 
or  beaten  to  a  cream^  four  eggs  well  beaten,  some  su- 
gar, and  a  little  brandy;  iM^e  it  in  a  dish  with  a  puff 
paste  at  the  bottom,  and  add  candied  orange  or  lemon- 
peeL 

CiTEON  PuDDiiro. — Boil  some  Windsor  beans  quite 
soft,  take  off  the  skins,  and  beat  a  quarter  of  a  poimd  in 
a  mortar  or  wooden  bowl  till  quite  fine,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  either  dazified  or  beaten 
to  a  cream,  tour  eggs  well  beaten,  some  sugar,  orange- 
flower  water,  and  brandy ;  put  a  puff  paste  in  the  dish, 
and  any  quantity  of  citron,  cut  in  long  bits,  and  laid  upon 
the  paste ;  then  pour  the  pudding  into  the  dish,  stick 
bits  of  citron  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  for  omament> 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Squab  Pie  is  a  west-^country  dish,  and  is  there  by 
many  mudi  esteemed,  but  it  will  require  a  good  stomach 
to  difi;e8t  it.  It  is  made  with  good  plain  paste  and  mut- 
ton chops,  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  onions 
sliced;  usually  about  equal  quantities  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients are  employed,  with  some  pepper  and  salt ;  water 
must  be  put  into  the  dish,  but  not  so  much  as  for  mutton 
or  beef*steak  pie.  A  pie  of  a  moderate  size  will  require 
two  or  more  hours  to  be  baked* 

SquAB  Pie  {Another  n^oy).— Slice  some  onions  and 
pippins,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  them,  strew 
some  suffar  over,  and  lay  upon  them  some  mutton  chops, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  then  another  large  pip- 
pin, and  so  on  tiU  the  dish  is  full;  pour  in  about  a  pint 
of  water,  and  corer  with  good  paste. 

Apfles  in  Strvp  fob  pbesent  Use.' — Pare  and 
core  some  hard  round  apples,  and  throw  them  into  a 
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basin  of  water;  as  they  are  done,  clarify  as  much  loaf 
sugar  as  wiU  cover  them;  put  the  apples  along  with  the 
juice  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  let  them  simmer  till 
quite  clear ;  care  must  he  taken  not  to  break  them. 
Place  them  on  the  dish  they  are  to  appear  at  tahle,  and 
pour  syrup  over  them. 
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Lechs  Cbeah. — Beat  up  three  eggs,  leaving  out  two 
of  the  whites,  and  add  to  them  gradually  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk;  then  mix  very  carefully  four  tahle-spoon- 
fuls  of  fine  wheat  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  finely  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  with  grated  lemon-peel,  to  give  a  fla- 
vour; hoil  these  ingredients  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  huming  until  the  flour  is  quite  dis- 
solved. Prepare  a  shallow  dish  vnth  some  ratafia 
cakes  at  the  hottom,  and  when  the  cretna  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  pour  it  through  a  sieve  upon  the  cakes  ;  just  be- 
fore sending  it  up,  some  finely  powdered  cinnamon, 
should  be  dusted  thickly  over  it.  This  dish  is  served  up 
cold. 

Raspbebby  Cbbam. — Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi 
isinglass  in  a  very  little  water;  when  dissolved,  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve;  while  warm,  put  to  it  a  quart  of 
cream,  keep  whisking  it  up  while  putting  the  isingla&s 
in;  warm  about  half  a  pint  of  raspberry  jeUy,  put  it  to 
the  cream,  with  a  little  sifted  sugar,  and  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  whisk  it  well  until  it  becomes  thick,  then  put  it 
into  your  mould. 

In  summer,  use  fresh  raspberry,  about  a  pint  wiU 
make  a  mould  of  a  pint  and  a  half;  rub  them  through  a 
tammy. 

Mock  Ice. — Take  preserved  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  currant  jam  or  jelly,  of  each  one  table  spoonful,  put 
the  whole  into  a  sieve,  with  as  much  cream  as  vnll 
scarcely  fill  a  shape,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 
g^l  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  nearly  cold,  then 
mix  it  with  the  cream  and  fruit,  and  put  in  a  shape. 
Put  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  it  is  formed,  turn  it  out- 
Swiss  Cbeam. — Spread  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  or  any  other  preserves,  squeeze 
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on  them  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  hoil  a  pint  of  cream 
sweetened  and  pour  it  upon  the  preserves  while  hot.  It 
must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  required. 

ORANGE-i'iiOWEB  Cbeam. — This  is  the  most  common 
of  the  white  creams,  and  can  be  made  at  little  expense. 
Dilute  a  table-spoonful  of  the  finest  sifted  flour  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  adding  to  it  a  pinch  of  finely  sifted  salt. 
Put  over  the  fire  in  a  very  clean  stew-pan,  a  quart  of 
the  best  fresh  milk  you  can  obtain,  with  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon in  it ;  stir  it  now  and  then  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  settling  at  the  top.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  put 
in  the  diluted  flour;  stir  this  one  way  until  it  boils,  and 
let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  has  acquired  some 
consistency;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  take  out' 
the  cinnamon.  In  the  meanwhile,  dissolve  in  as  little 
water  as  will  suffice,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the  cream ;  into  this  put  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water;  beat  up  the  whole  well  together.  When  the, 
cream  is  taken  from  the  Hre,  pour  in  this  mixture  sud- 
denly, and  stir  it  well  round,  then  replace  the  stew-pan' 
on  the  fire,  which  must  be  very  slow,  and  stir  it  gently 
until  the  cream  is  of  a  proper  thickness  ;  but  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  boil,  or  even  approach  the  boiling-point, 
else  it  would  be  spoiled.  When  the  cream  is  done,  pour 
it  into  the  dish  or  glass  in  which  it  is  to  appear  at  table, 
and  put  it  to  cool  in  a  place  where  the  vapoiu*s  of  no 
other  culinaiy  preparation  can  aflect  it.  Make  it  five 
or  six  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  If  you  put  the  cream 
into  cut  glass,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  first  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  breakage.     Warm  the  glass  also  gradually. 

BlanC'Mange. — To  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  put  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  next  day  set  it  on  the  fire 
until  it  boils,  then  strain  it  off,  and  add  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  peel  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  a  little  brandy  ;  sugar  it  to  your  taste;  set 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then  strain  it,  and 
keep  it  stirred  until  it  is  cool,  then  put  it  into  moulds 
that  have  been  in  cold  water. 
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Apple  Cake. — Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Inmp  sagar 
pat  to  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  some  time; 
then  add  two  pounds  of  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  the 
peel  of  a  large  lemon;  boil  all  together  till  quite  stiff, 
tben  put  into  a  mould,  and  when  cold  turn  it  out.  Serve 
with  a  rich  custard. 

Venetian  Cream. — Take  a  pint  of  milk,  more  or 
less,  to  make  it  the  more  rushing,  put  in  some  sugar,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a  little  salt,  hemg  boiled,  strain 
it  three  or  four  times  through  a  sieve,  with  four  or  five 
yolks  of  new  laid  eggs;  put  your  dish  over  the  fire,  put 
m  it  your  milk,  cover  your  dish  with  fire,  under  and 
orer,  till  your  cream  is  well  taken.  It  must  be  served 
up  hot. 

All  these  dishes  will  be  more  delidous  with  cream 
than  with  milk. 

Coffee  Cream. — Take  a  quart  of  cream,  put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a  bit  of  sugar  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
ground  coffee,  and  let  it  all  boil  together,  then  take  it 
off;  take  two  or  three  g^zards  of  either  fowls  or  chickens, 
open  them,  and  take  off  the  skin,  wash  it  and  cut  it 
small,  put  it  in  a  cup  into  which  you  put  a  glass  full  of 
coffee  cream;  then  put  this  cup  near  tne  fire,  or  on  hot 
cinders,  and  when  it  is  taken  put  it  in  your  coffee  cream, 
strain  it  off  two  or  three  times.  Put  your  cream  on  hot 
cinders  in  a  dbh,  cover  the  same  with  another  with  fire 
over  it.  Your  cream  being  taken,  put  it  in  a  cool  place 
and  serve  it  up. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. — To  a  pint  of  cream  put  a  pint 
of  double-refined  sugar,  the  juice  of  seven  lemons; 
grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  into  a  pint  of  white 
wine  and  half  a  pint  of  sack,  then  put  them  into  a  deep 
pot  and  whisk  them  for  half  an  hoiur;  put  it  into  glasses 
the  night  before  you  want  it;  it  is  better  for  standing 
two  or  three  days,  but  it  will  keep  a  week  if  required. 

Orange  Custards. — Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of  half 
a  Seville  orange  and  beat  in  a  mortar  until  very  fine;  put 
to  it  a  spoonful  of  best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  four 
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eggs.  Beat  them  all  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
pour  in  hy  degrees  a  pint  of  hoiling  cream;  heat  them 
until  cola,  then  put  into  custard  cups  in  a  dish  of  hot 
water.  Let  them  stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them 
out,  and  stick  preserved  orange-peel  on  the  top. 

Rice  Cream. — Take  two  spoonfuls  of  rice  flour,  and 
put  it  into  a  stew-pan;  mix  it  up  with  good  cream,  sea- 
son it  with  sugar,  then  strain  it  off ;  after  which  put  it 
again  into  the  stew-psm  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  a 
bit  of  green  lemon  peel,  with  a  little  orange-flower 
water.  Let  it  remain  on  the  Are,  hut  not  too  long; 
when  done,  and  pretty  thin,  dish  it  up ;  put  it  into  a 
cool  place,  and  when  not  quite  cold,  serve  it  up.  It  may 
be  sent  up  cold  if  preferred. 

Whipt  CHOCOiiATE  Cream. — Beat  half  a  pound  of 
chocolate  down  in  two  pints  of  water  upon  a  slow  Are; 
stir  it  with  a  spatula;  when  it  is  well  dissolved  and  re- 
duced, take  it  o£P  the  Are,  and  put  in  six  yolks  of  fresh 
egg^,  four  pints  of  rich  cream,  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar;  put  the  whole  in  a  basin,  and  when 
cold  finish  it  as  the  others. 

Whipt  Marasquino  Cream. — Put  into  a  pint  of 
rich  cream  half  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  mix  it,  and  put 
in  a  glass  of  marasquino;  all  being  well  mixed,  whip 
the  mimssey  and  finish  it  as  the  foregoing. 

Lemon  Rice. — Boil  sufficient  rice  in  milk,  with  white 
sugar  to  taste,  till  it  is  soft ;  put  it  into  an  earthenware 
blanc-mange  mould,  and  leave  it  till  cold.  Peel  a  lemon 
very  thick,  cut  the  peel  into  ^reds  about  half  an  inch 
in  leng^;  put  them  into  a  little  water,  boil  them  up,  and 
throw  the  water  away,  or  it  will  be  too  bitter;  then  pour 
a  tea-cupful  of  fresh  water  upon  them ;  squeeze  and 
strain  the  juice  of  the  lemon ;  add  it,  with  white  sugar, 
to  the  water  and  shreds,  and  let  this  stew  gently,  on  a 
very  slow  fire,  for  two  hours.  When  cold,  it  will  be  a 
syrup.  Having  turned  out  the  jellied  rice  into  a  cut- 
glass  dish,  pour  the  syrup  gradually  upon  the  mass, 
taking  care  that  the  little  shreds  of  peel  are  equally 
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dbtributed  oyer  the  whole.     This  is  to  be  served  up 
cold. 

Lemon  Rice  (Another  way), — Boil  a  quarter  of  a 
ppund  of  whole  rice,  about  six  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a 
piece  of  lemon  peel  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  an  hour  and  a 
naif;  put  it  hot  into  a  mould,  and  when  quite  cold,  turn 
it  out  into  a  dish,  and  pour  some  syrup  over  it  made  <^ 
the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  cup  of  water,  and  twelve 
lumps  of  sugar  boiled  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cheese  Fbitters. — Pound  good  cheese  with  bread- 
crumbs, raw  yolks,  rasped  ham,  and  butter.  Make  this 
into  oval  balls,  flatten,  dip  in  stiff  fritter-batter,  and  hj 
them. 

GiNGEB  Cream. — Four  ounces  of  preserved  ginger, 
sliced  fine,  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  five  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  cream,  imperial 
measure.  Boil  and  whisk.  If  sugar  is  wanted,  add 
the  finest,  then  isinglass ;  freeze  the  cream.  This  may 
be  flavoured  with  a  tincture  of  ginger. 

Zest  for  Gravies. — Take  of  powdered  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  sage,  and  savoury,  each  two  drachms; 
Cayenne,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  angelica,  in  powder, 
one  drachm;  and  Coriander  seeds  two  drachms,  to  be 
well  mixed  together. 

To  clarify  Sugar. — Put  in  a  middling-sized  pre- 
serving pan  the  fourth  part  of  a  white  of  Qg^^  whip  it 
until  it  whitens ;  add  one  quart  of  filtered  water,  and 
one  pound  of  fine  sugar  broken  in  pieces ;  stir  it,  and 
set  the  pan  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  set 
it  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  throw  up  the  scum  ;  to 
assist  this  operation,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
and  when  boiled  ten  minutes,  take  off  the  scum,  and 
throw  in  at  intervals  two  spoonfuls  more  of  water,  that 
they  may  throw  off  all  the  remaining  scum;  when  it 
becomes  clear  and  white,  the  sugar  is  clarified ;  strain 
it  through  the  corner  of  a  wet  napkin,  or  silk  sieve,  into 
a  basin  ;  observe  the  sugar  when  the  scum  is  thrown  up 
by  boiling,   or  you  risk  the  loss  of  some  of  it,  and  do 
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not  skim  it  when  it  commences  boiling,  as  that  hinders 
the  clarification.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  very  white 
syrup,  when  the  sugar  throws  up  its  Brst  scum,  squeeze 
upon  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  which  bleaches  it  perfectly; 
too  much  of  egg  hurts  the  operation. 

To  BOiii  SuGAB. — To  every  pound  of  sugar  allow 
half  a  pint  of  water ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar 
be  enturely  dissolved ;  when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a 
little  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils  a  second  time, 
take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  settle  ten  minutes,  carefiilly 
scum  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  or  a  little  longer, 
and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

To  Clarify  Isinglass  in  a  shobt  Time. — For  a 
mould  take  one  ounce  and  three  quarters  of  best  isin- 
glass, wash  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  two  quarts 
of  filtered  water  and  two  ounces  of  sugar;  place  over 
the  fire;  when  it  boils  set  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove  to 
boil  rather  quick,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
when  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  pass  it  through  a  napkin 
into  a  basin ;  many  add  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  lemon  to 
take  off  the  taste  of  the  isinglass,  which  is  quite  unne- 
cessary if  the  isinglass  be  good ;  a  little  lemon  juice  is 
good,  but  the  rind  tints  the  isinglass  yellow ;  and  when 
used  in  white  jelly  of  lemoD,  marasquin,  aniseed,  or  any 
other  white  liquor,  this  yellow  injures  the  beauty  of  the 
jelly  ;  the  correct  clarification  of  the  isinglass  and  sugar 
should  be  considered  the  chief  part  of  the  operation. 
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JELLIES. 

In  making  jams  or  jellies,  boil  the  iruit  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  sugar  is  added.  By  this  mode  the 
flavour  is  better,  the  colour  retained,  and  the  watery  par- 
ticles evaporate.  Much  care  is  necessary  in  this  branch 
of  the  art.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  fruit  cannot  be 
well  managed,  the  heat  being  required  to  act  for  too 
long  a  time,  winch  discolours  the  fruit,"  and  contracts  a 
bitter  taste  from  the  copper,  and  its  colour  cannot  be 
kept,  as  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  it  will  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  pan  and  blacken ;  some  use  the  Grerman 
enamelled  sauce-pan.  The  pots  should  not  be  tied  imtal 
the  next  day  when  they  are  perfectly  c(dd.  Cut  white 
paper  the  suse  of  the  interior  of  the  pot,  and  dipped  in 
brandy  when  the  jam  or  jelly  is  cold,  with  a  double 
paper  tied  over  the  top,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place* 

Apple  Jelly. — Take  John  apples,  codlings,  or  non- 
such, pare  and  cut  them  in  slices,  put  them  into  a  deep 
stew-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ;  bou 
them  gently  till  they  will  mash,  and  then  strain  them 
through  a  jelly-bag ;  to  every  pint  of  liquor  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  it  till  it  comes  to  the  top  for 
ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a  mould  with  or  without 
sliced  lemon  peel.  A  quart  only  should  be  done  at  a 
time  ;  the  apples  should  be  full  grown,  but  not  too  ripe. 
This  jelly  will  keep. 

Apple  Jelly  (Another  way), — Take  one  hundred 
good  apples,  either  Hawthorn  Deans  or  Kentish  Codlings, 
pare  them,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  only  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  boil  them  to  a  pulp,  then  put  them 
into  a  flannel  bag  to  let  the  juice  run  from  them  (care  must 
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be  taken  not  to  squeeze  the  bag  or  let  it  rub  against  any 
thing)  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  some  of  the  peel,  then  boil  it  as  you 
would  currant-jelly,  and  put  it  into  moulds. 

Quince  Jelly. — Pare  your  quinces  and  take  out  the 
core,  then  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  put  them  in  water  as 
you  do  them,  then  put  them  in  a  jar  with  a  small  quan*- 
tity  of  water,  and  let  them  boil  six  or  eight  hours  in  a 
copper,  strain  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  put  it  in  shapes — 
add  a  little  juice. 

Orange  Jelly. — Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  isin- 
glass, and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  melt 
it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  it  is  a  syrup  with 
some  orange  and  lemon-peel  in  it,  while  it  is  warm  add 
the  juice  of  six  China  oranges,  three  Seville  oranges,  and 
two  lemons,  stir  it  well  together,  then  strain  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  and  put  it  into  moulds.  The  firuit  should  not 
be  boiled. 

Orange  Jelly.  —  Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville 
oranges,  two  China  oranges,  and  two  lemons,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  three  of  each,  and  strain  it,  add  the  juice  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  water,  and  boil  it  until  it  almost  candies,  have  ready  a 
quart  of  isinglass  jelly  made  with  two  ounces,  put  to  it  the 
syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up,  strain  off  the  jelly,  and  let  it 
stand  to  settle  before  putting  it  into  the  mould. 

Punch  Jelly. — Throw  the  peel  of  two  good  lemons 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tea  into  a  syrup  of  chuified  sugar 
(about  twelve  or  more  ounces)  nearly  boiling;  cover  it, 
and  whilst  it  is  cooling,  run  the  juice  of  five  lemons 
through  a  jelly-bag,  pass  the  liquor  through  a  silk  sieve, 
and  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  good  arrack  or  old  rum, 
and  one  ounce  of  isinglass  clarified — it  takes  one  ounce 
and  a  half  to  make  one  ounce  of  clarified.  Finish  as 
usoaL 

Jellies  of  lemons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  liqueurs  and 
wines,  require  more  sugar  and  isinglass  than  jellies  of 
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strawberries,  raspberries,  &e.,  which  require  their  fiaTOur 
to  be  heightened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 

Jellt  of  Cherries. — Take  the  kernels  and  sta&s 
from  two  pounds  of  fine  clear  ripe  cherries,  and  four 
ounces  of  picked  red  currants,  press  the  juice  from  the 
fruit  and  pass  it  through  the  bag;  mix  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  clarified  sugar  with  it,  and  one  ounce  of  dan- 
fied  isinglass,  and  finish  in  the  accustomed  manner. 
For  every  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass,  you  must  use  one 
ounce  and  a  half. 

When  ready  to  serve,  dip  it  into  warm  water  in  a  ves- 
sel large  enough  to  admit  the  mould  easily,  turn  it  quickly 
on  to  the  dish  and  take  off  the  mould. 

Jeixy  of  Four  Fruits. — Have  four  ounces  of  fine 
cherries,  the  same  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  and 
eight  ounces  of  red  currants,  squeeze  and  run  the  juice 
through  the  bag,  mix  it  afterwards  with  syrup  and  isin- 
glass, as  in  the  gelie  de  cerisses,  and  finish  as  usual;  or 
the  fruits  may  be  infused  in  the  sugar,  and  unless  the 
bag  be  very  good,  this  is  the  best  mode. 

White  Currant  Jeixy^ — After  the  fruit  is  stripped 
from  the  stfdks,  put  it  into  a  pan,  and  when  it  boils,  run  it 
through  a  sieve;  take  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice,  and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes. 

Calves'  Feet  Jelx.y. — Two  calves'  feet  stewed  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  a  strong  jelly,  the  fftt,  when 
cold,  to  be  taken  off  very  clean;  add  sugar,  wine,  lemon- 
peel,  and  juice  to  your  taste;  and  when  boiling  throw  in 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs, 
let  it  boil  about  twenty  minutes,  then  take  it  off  and  let 
it  stand  a  little  while,  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag. 

J 'Mange. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  boil  it 
one-third  away,  then  put  it  to  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste,  two  table-spoonfiils  of  Ratafia 
or  Mountain;  when  quite  cool  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  three  whites,  both  well  beaten  and  strained;  stir  it 
all  one  way  on  a  slow  fire,  till  it  just  boils,  then  strain  it. 
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Wet  the  mould  before  jou  put  it  in.  It  will  turn  out 
of  the  mould  better  if  made  twenty-four  hours  be£6re 
used. 

To  BfAK7  Red  Curbant  Jelly  without  Boeliko. 
1 — Pick  from  the  stalks,  and  strain  either  white  or  red 
currants  into  a  basin  or  pan  (having  first  weighed  the 
pan)',  then  weigh  the  juice.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  finest  loaf  sugar,  either  roll  or  break  it  very  small; 
add  it  to  the  juice,  and  with  a  silver,  or  a  hoae  spoon 
(not  iron),  stir  the  mass  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved ;  it 
wiU  not  require  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  efiPect 
thu^  nor  need  it  be  constantly  stirred.  Put  the  syrup 
into  jelly  glasses,  or  small  jelly  pots,  leave  it  uncovered 
tin  tae  morning,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  set  and  fit 
to  be  tied  over;  tie  down  the  pots,  pladung  brandy  paper 
over,  as  for  other  jams  or  jellies. 

COMPOTES,  &c 

Gooseberry  Fool,  or  a  Compote  of  Gooseber- 
ries.— The  fruit  being  picked,  must  be  put  into  a  jar 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  kept  in  a  boilin^^  water 
bath  till  it  becomes  tender.  Force  the  pulp  up  trough 
a  sieve,  and  mix  half  its  weight,  or  more,  of  raw  sugar 
with  it,  then  make  the  mixture  scalding  hot;  or  you  way, 
instead  of  pulping  the  gooseberries,  when  they  are 
stewed  till  they  are  tender,  beat  them  well  up  with  half 
their  weight  ot  raw  sugar,  and  then  boil  the  compote  for 
A  few  minutes.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  your  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

CoBiPOTE  OF  Cherries. — Let  your  cherries  be  ripe 
and  good ;  pick  off  the  stems,  and  soak  them  in  cold 
water;  drain  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  syrup,  boil  for  some  minutes ;  take 
off  the  scum,  and  when  cold,  put  them  into  your  com- 
pote pot  Half  a  pound  of  sugar  b  usually  necessary  to 
a  pound  of  fruit. 

Compote  of  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  to  that  of  cherries. 
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Compote  of  Peaches  aivd  Apricots  are  made 
nmilar  to  cherries,  except  that  they  are  not  left  on  the 
fire  so  long. 

Compote  of  Peabs. — Pat  your  pears  in  water,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire,  in  order  that  you  may  peel  them 
more  readily.  After  which  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
put  them  into  cold  water  to  prevent  their  turning  hlack; 
olanch  them  in  boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  again 
into  cold  water.  Clarify  and  boil  some  sugar  into  a 
thick  S3rrup,  into  which  put  your  pears  well  drained ; 
then  put  them  iuto  your  compote  pot  or  jar,  add  some 
lemon-peel  to  them,  and  pour  more  of  the  syrup  over 
them. 

Compote  of  Apples  is  made  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
pears,  but  a  little  more  sugar  is  used.  Syrups  consist  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  juices  of  fruits  ;  a  good 
rule  to  be  adopted  in  their  preparation,  that  in  dissolving 
sugar  in  water,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should 
be  completed  by  more  or  less  boiling,  and  that  all  syrups 
should  be  made  of  such  consistence,  that  when  cold,  and 
when  poured  out  of  a  spoon  or  cup  in  a  little  stream,  a 
globule  of  the  syrup  should  rise  up  to  the  cup  with  an 
elastic  rebound,  a  proof  that  the  syrup  is  thick  enough  to 
keep  ;  if  made  thicker  it  will  candy,  and  if  made  thinner 
it  will  ferment. 

Compote  op  Orange.  —  Take  four  or  six  fine 
oranges,  take  off  the  skin,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
take  off  all  the  threads  ;  have  half  a  pound  of  clarified 
sug^r  hot  in  a  basin,  cut  them  into  slices  and  put  them 
in  the  sugar,  dress  them  in  a  compote  dish,  and  serve  with 
the  syrup  poured  over  them. 

Orange  Marmalade. — Procure  Seville  oranges, 
stew  them  till  they  become  so  tender,  that  you  can 
pierce  them  with  a  straw,  changing  the  water  two  or 
three  times.  Drain  them,  take  off  the  rind,  weigh  the 
pulps,  previously  taking  out  the  pips  ;  and  supposing  the 
quantity  to  be  six  pounds,  add  seven  of  sugar ;  boil  it 
slowly  till  the  syrup  be  clear,  then  add  the  peel,  having 
cut  it   into  strips.     BoQ  it  again,  and  it  is  finished. 
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This  is  a  new  method,  aod  found  to  he  excellent  as  well 
^a  economical.  Seville  oranges  are  in  their  hest  state  at 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

To  FBE9ERV£  Obanges  WHOLE. — Put  the  oranges 
into  strong  salt  and  water,  for  a  week,  changing  it  twice 
during  that  time,  then  put  them  into  fresh  water  for  a 
day,  cut  a  hole  and  take  out  the  seeds,  put  them  into  a 
thm  sjrup,  let  them  hoil  very  gently,  closely  covered  for 
half  an  hour,  when  taken  fix>m  the  fire  place  them  in  a 
jar  with  the  hole  upwards,  fill  them  with  syrup,  and 
repeat  the  boiling  every  day,  until  they  are  clear.  Two 
pounds  of  sug^r,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for 
three  oranges  ;  the  last  time  strain  the  syrup. 

TsANSPARENT  MARMALADE. — Cut  the  palest  Seville 
oranges  in  quarters,  take  the  pulp  out,  and  put  it  in  a 
basin,  prick  out  the  seeds  and  skins.  Let  the  outsides 
soak  in  water  with  a  little  salt  all  night,  then  let  them 
boil  with  a  good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender, 
drain  and  rub  them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them 
to  the  pulp,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  very  fine,  boil 
them  together  twenty  minutes,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  break  the  slices.  If  not  quite  clear,  simmer  it  for  six 
or  eight  minutes  longer;  it  must  be  stirred  very  gently, 
and,  when  cold,  put  into  glasses  or  Chiua.  No  sweet 
Sevilles  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

Another  Orange  Marmalade. — Cut  the  Seville 
oranges  in  halves,  take  out  the  pulp  and  clear  it  from  the 
seeds  and  skin,  let  the  peels  lay  one  night  in  cold  water, 
then  tie  them  up  in  a  cloth,  ana  boil  them  in  a  sauce-pan 
without  a  lid  till  they  are  sufficiently  soft  for  a  pin  to  run 
through  them  (the  water  should  cover  them) ;  when  done, 
cut  them  in  very  small  slips  ;  before  the  oranges  are  out 
weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  put  half  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  clarify  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  add  the  juice,  the  pulp,  and  the  peel,  and 
boil  all  together  till  it  is  of  a  proper  thickness;  hiJf  an 
hour  is  sufficient. 

To  PRESERVE  Melons. — Pare  off  the  rind,  and  take 
out  the  seeds,  then  put  it  into  water,  and  let  it  remain 
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until  it  ii  mouldj,  that  is,  two  or  tliree  days,  then  put  it 
in  fresh  water,  over  the  fire,  to  coddle  for  some  time,^ 
but  do  not  let  it  boily  as  that  will  spoil  it;  with  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  pound  of  sugar  make  a  sjrup;  when  it  boils 
•kim  it,  and  put  the  melon  in,  and  boil  it  a  little  while^ 
then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  boil  the  sjrup  everj  day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  put  it,  when  almost  cold,  on  the  melon, 
the  last  time  it  must  be  quite  cold;  the  last  time  you 
boil  the  syrup,  put  in  a  muslin  bag  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  ginger,  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons, 
and  boil  with  it.     It  may  be  whole,  half,  or  in  quarters. 

Em  GUSH  CiTBON. — Take  g»x  full-sized  cucumbers, 
divide  them  lengthways,  take  all  the  seeds  out,  put  them 
in  a  deep  pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  them  morning 
and  evening,  keep  them  close  covered  up  with  a  doth 
and  a  plate  for  fourteen  days,  then  take  them  from  the 
water  and  wipe  them  very  dry ;  make  a  S3mip  of  four 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  four  lemons,  and  two 
ounces  of  ginger ;  it  must  be  laid  in  water  the  night 
before  you  boU  the  sugar,  that  it  may  be  aUe  to  be 
stirred;  put  the  ginger  and  lemon  peed  to  the  sugar,  with 
just  enough  water  to  dissolve  the  latter,  and  when  it 
boils  throw  the  cucumbers  into  it,  and  just  scald  them, 
then  put  all  into  a  jar.  The  syrup  must  be  boiled  up 
every  other  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  poured  over 
them,  dip  a  paper  in  brandy  and  lay  over  them,  and 
cover  them  closely. 

Cherby  Jam. — To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  Duke 
cherries,  when  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  ;  break  the  stones  of  part  and  blanch  the  kernels, 
put  them  to  the  firuit  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  gently  till 
the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan,  pour  it  into  China 
plates  to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Keep  in  boxes,  with 
white  paper  between  them. 

Lemok  solid. — Half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible,  then  strain  it 
into  a  basin,-  to  which  must  be  added  a  pint  of  cream,  the 
juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons,  very  finely  sifled,  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste,  stir  the  whole  together,  and  put  it  into 
a  mould. 
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AvOTHSK  JjBMOV  SoLiD. — Melt  One  ounce  of  isinglass 
k&  one  pint  of  cream,  and  one  pint  of  new  milk  mixed, 
pour  the  above  boiling,  on  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and 
the  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  whisk  these  ingredients  till  cold,  and  then 
put  them  into  a  mould.  To  be  made  twenty-four  hours 
befoxe  used. 
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Affle  Cream. — Take  six  large  apples,  a  piece  of 
Imtter,  and  some  cinnamon;  stew  them  together,  pass 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  put  them  to  cool,  dissolve  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  little  water,  whisk 
half  a  pint  of  cream  to  a  strong  &oth,  then  add  ihe 
apples  with  some  6ne  powdered  sugar,  stir  it  ail  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  a  mould. 

iTAiiiAN  Cream. — A  pint  and  a  half  of  double  cream 
to  be  whipped  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sweeten  it  with 
sugar;  mix  wilJk  it  a  glass  of  brandy  and  one  of  wine, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  melted  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  put  it  into  a  mould  six  hours 
befora  dinner,  and  then  turn  it  out. 
.  Chabix^tte  (cAiJiED  Russian). — Butto*  the  mould 
^a  plain  one),  split  some  sponge  biscuits  and  pack  them, 
dose,  the  Inrown  outside,  take  a  pint  of  rich  cream, 
sweeten  it,  and  add  a  little  orange  flower-water,  dissolve 
half  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  when 
acareeiy  cold,  put  it  into  the  cream  and  whisk  it  for 
twenty  minutes;  put  it  into  tlie  mould,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place  to  stand  all  night. 

Cubhaut  FooXi. — Put  one  pint  of  currants  moely 
picked  from  the  etalks,  and  half  a  pottle  of  raspberries 
into  &  stone  jar,  which  place  in  a  sauce-pan  of  water^ 
ammer  them  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  cold^ 
put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  them;  add  a  pint 
of  milk  by  degrees,  sdrring  it  all  the  time>  strain  through 
m  fine  sieve. 
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ApnJB  FooIm — Pare,  core,  and  cut  into  thin  bits,  some 
good  stewine  apples;  stew  them  with  a  little  water,  till 
tender,  two  cLoycs,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  half  a 
lemon;  pulp  half  a  pound  throu^  a  sieve,  and  add  the 
same  weight  of  brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs;  beat  them  all  together  for  aa 
hour.  Serre  it  upon  rich  cream,  or  a  boUed  custard,  in 
a  glass  <^h. 

It  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  gooseberry  fool, 
as  may  also  stewed  rhubarbs 

Orange  Fooii.  — *  Mix  the  strained  juice  of  three 
Seville  oranges  with  sis  well-beaten  eggs,  a  pint  of 
cream,  some  grated  nutm^  and  lemon-peel;  sweeten 
with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  a  custard,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; 
pour  it,  when  a  little  cool,  into  a  glass  dish  or  custard 
cups ;  put  sifted  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Gooseberry  Custard. — Coddle  a  quart  of  goose- 
berries, run  them  through  a  sieve  with  a  little  of  thQ 
liquor,  add  to  it  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  e^g^ 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  put  to  it  four  spSbnfuls  of  creaoi 
before  you  heat  it  all  up  together. 

Ratafia  Cream. — Boil  three  or  four  laurel  leaves  in 
a  pint  of  very  thick  cream,  strain  it,  when  cold  put  in 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar  and  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  stirred  quick  into  it,  then  soedd  it  till 
thick,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Rock  Cream. — Put  into  the  crystal  dish  you  send  to 
table,  three  spoonfuls  of  lenK>n-juice,  with  a  little  of  the 
peel  grated,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  apricot,  strawr 
berry,  or  raspberry  jam;  then  take  one  pint  of  cream, 
one  ounce  of  isinglass,  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  al- 
monds pounded  fine;  boil  all  these  a  very  little  time,  and 
then  let  it  stand  till  of  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  then  pour 
it  over  the  ingredients  in  the  crystal  dish ;  when  cold, 
stick  it  with  almonds.  The  isinglass  to  be  dbsc^ved  in 
milk  ^rst,  and  then  strained  through  a  sieve.  To  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  required. 

Lemon  Possett. — Take  the  juice  of  two  large  le- 
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monSy  and  put  it  into  the  crystal  dish  you  send  to  table; 
then  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  pint  of 
thidi:  cream  boiled  with  the  rind  of  two  lemons  cut  yery 
thin.  Let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold,  put  it  in  a  large  jug 
with  a  large  spout,  and  pour  it  on  the  lemon-juice,  in  the 
dish;  it  should  be  held  at  a  great  distance  when  pouring 
it  on  the  juic^  to  make  it  a  curd.  To  be  made  twenty-). 
four  hours  before  used.  Orange  possett  to  be  made  the 
same  way. 

Vanh^la  Cbeam. —  Boil  half  a  stick  of  vanilla  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  until  it  has  a  very  high 
flavour;  have  ready  a  jelly  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  a 
pint  of  water,  which  mix  with  the  milk,  and  a  pint  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  cream,  sweeten  with  fine  sugar  imbroken, 
and  stir  till  nearly  cold ;  then  dip  a  mould  into  cold 
water,  and  pour  the  whole  into  it.  Make  it  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  wanted. 

Stone  Cream. — Take  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  then  put  one  pint  of  good  cream 
sweetened  to  the  taste ;  boil  it ;  when  nearly  cold,  lay 
some  apricot  or  raspberry-jam  on  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
dish,  and  pour  it  over. 

This  is  an  excellent  cream. 

Lemon  Cream. — Take  the  peel  of  two  lemons  cut 
very  thin,  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  them, 
ana  let  them  stand  an  hour,  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  ;  after  that,  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  lemons  into 
the  water,  take  three  whites  of  eggs  and  one  yolk,  beat 
very  welly  mix  all  together  and  strain  it  into  your 
sauoe-pan,  let  it  boil  five  minutes^  stirring  it  all  the 
Hme  it  is  on  the  fire;  pour  it  into  the  glasses  while  hot. 

Lemon  Peel.—- Few  servants  are  aware  of  the  reason 
that  lemon-peel  should  be  cut  very  thin ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  informed,  that  the  scent  and  flavour,  which  consti- 
tute its  use  and  value,  reside  in  minute  cells,  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  fruit;  and  that  by  slicing  it  exceedingly 
thin,  they  will  cut  through  the  whole  of  these  innumerable 
cells,  and  thus  procure  double  the  quantity  that  could  be 
obtained  by  one  who  b  careless  or  igndrant  of  this  cir- 
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dunstance.  The  cells  being  cut  through,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  oil  remains  in  the  white 
of  the  lemon;  and  this  is  easily  abstracted,  by  means  of  a 
himp  of  sugar  being  rubbed  over  it.  The  practice  of 
rubbing  the  unwounded  peel,  is  a  tedious  process,  which 
would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  thin  cutting,  above  named. 
A  slice  of  the  peel,  when  cut  into  the  white,  is  of  Httle  if 
•ay  use:  a.  the  cell,  containing  the  essential  oil  mnam 
entire. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PICKLING. 

Gherkins. — Put  them  into  a  jar ;  then  fill  the  jar 
with  salt  and  water  ;  put  them  to  stand  a  small  distance 
from  the  fire,  for  four  or  five  days,  or  till  they  hegin  to 
look  yellow ;  then  pour  the  salt  and  water  m>m  them, 
and  put  hot  vinegar  to  them  ;  put  vine  leaves  over,  and 
coyer  them  down  close  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  let  them 
stand  till  nearly  cold  ;  then  hoil  the  vinegar  again,  and 
pour  it  over  them  ;  the  vinegar  should  be  put  hot  over 
them  three  times. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of 
white  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  long 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  in  two  quarts  of  vine&^ar ; 
it  should  boil  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  About  three 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  put  in  twelve 
shalots,  and  pour  the  vinegar  that  greened  the  gherkins 
from  them,  and  put  the  hot  vinegar  and  spice  on  them 
instead.  When  quite  cold,  cover  the  jar  with  a  bladder, 
and,  over  the  bladder,  put  white  leather. 

The  above  quantity  of  spice  and  vinegar  is  sufficient 
for  about  a  hundred.  French  beans  should  go  through 
the  same  process,  and  samphire  the  same. 

WAiiNUTS. — When  the  walnuts  are  full  grown,  and 
will  admit  a  pin  to  go  through  them,  they  are  in  good 
order  for  pickling  ;  put  them  into  a  strong  brine  of  salt 
and  water  ;  they  should  remain  in  the  pickle  about 
eight  days,  so  as  to  get  all  the  bitter  irom  them ;  the 
pickle  should  be  changed  twice  during  that  time  ;  if  they 
are  wanted  to  look  black,  put  them  on  a  cloth  that  will 
admit  their  being  spread,  and  lay  them  out  where  the 
sun  will  come  on  them,  until  they  change  colour.  Take 
two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper  ;  two  ounces  of  white 
mustard  seed  ;  four  ounces  of  whole  ginger  ;  a  stick  of 
horse-radish,    dean    scraped,    and  cut  in  slices  ;  two 
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ounces  of  allspice  ;  two  ounces  of  long  pepper  ;  and  one 
ounce  of  mace.  Boil  them  all  in  four  quarts  of  yinegaPy 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  put  about  twentj-four  shalots, 
and  two  cloves  of  garlic,  about  two  minutes  before  the 
vineg^  is  taken  off  the  fire ;  put  it  over  the  walnuts 
when  cold. 

Onions.— Small  button  onions,  what  are  called  the 
silver  onions,  are  the  best  sort.  Put  them  into  hot 
water,  to  peel  easily  ;  there  should  be  three  skins  takea 
off ;  but  be  very  particular  not  to  cut  the  root,  and  put 
them  in  salt  and  water,  as  you  peel  them  ;  then  scald 
them  over  a  slow  fire,  so  as  to  let  them  simmer  for  two 
or  three  minutes  ;  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a 
dean  doth,  and  cover  them  over  with  another  ;  if  any  of 
the  skins  are  ci*acked,  take  it  off,  as  they  should  be  very 
even ;  then  put  vinegar  (quantity  according  to  your 
onions)  into  a  bright  tinned  stew-pan,  a  little  mace,  and 
whole  white  pepper  ;  it  should  boil  about  ten  minutes, 
and  left  to  get  cold.  Meanwhile  put  the  onions  into 
bottles  ;  when  the  vinegar  is  quite  cold,  put  it  to  the 
onions  ;  cover  them  very  tight  with  bladder,  and  leather 
over  that ;  in  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Red  Cabbage. — Get  cabbage  nrm  and  close  ;  cut 
in  quarters  ;  after  taking  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  out 
the  white  stalk  inside;  put  it  on  a  large  sieve,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt ;  let  it  lay  so  two  or  three  days. 
Put  some  white-wine  vinegar  into  a  stew-pan  ;  to  two 
quarts  put  two  ounces  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  whole 
ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper ;  let  it  boil 
tOT  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  put  the  cabbage  into  stone 
jars,  and  to  each  put  a  large  beet-root,  three  parts 
boiled,  peeled,  and  cut  in  slices.  Strain  the  spice  from 
the  vinegar  ;  give  it  another  boil  to  make  it  hot,  and  put 
it  over  the  cabbage,  beet-root,  &c.  When  cold,  tie  it 
over  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Mangoes  and  Cucumbers. — Choose  those  that  feel 
the  heaviest  and  quite  sound,  and  of  good  shape  ;  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  for  six  days  ;  cut  a  square 
piece  out  of  the  side,  and  take  all  the  seeds  out,   and  fill 
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the  place  with  mustard-seed,  -whole  white  pep)^ 
lots,  and  one  yery  small  piece  of  garlic ;  put  the  i 
into  a  jar,  have  boiling  vinegar  to  pour  over  theK, 
put  plenty  of  vine-leaves  on  the  top  ;  cover  the  jsL 
dose,  to  keep  the  steam  in,  and  let  them  stand  till  V\ 
^peat  pouring  the  hot  vinegar  over  them  four  or  \ive 
times  ;  then,  to  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  put  four  ounces 
of  bruised  ginger,  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  chillies,  two  ounces  of 
ullspice,  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  scraped,   one  pound  of 
mustard  (mixed  with  the  vinegar),  two  ounces  of  tur- 
meric, about  half  a  pound  of  shalots  peeled  (to  be  put  in 
the  vinegar  for  two  or  three  minutes),   and  two  cloves 
of  garlic  ;  boil  all  for  half'  an  hour  ;  then  put  it  into  a 
pan  to  cool ;  when  quite  cold,  put  it  over  the  mangoesj 
first  pouring  the  vinegar  from  them  ;  cover  the  jars  with 
bladder  and  leather. 

Piccalilli  consists  of  all  kinds  of  pickles,  mixedj 
and  put  into  one  large  jar  :  gherkins,  sliced  cucumbers^ 
button-onions,  cauliflower  broken  in  pieces,  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  then  scalded  in  vinegar 
for  five  minutes ;  when  cold,  put  with  the  other  pickles, 
hard  drum  cabbages,  cut  in  quarters,  the  stalk  cut  outj 
cut  in  slices,  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  scalded  as 
cauliflower.  Carrots,  better  than  half  boiled,  and  cut 
in  shapes,  French  beans,  rock-samphire,  raddish-pods^ 
Cayenne-pods,  and  stertions,  all  go  through  the  same 
process,  except  Cayenne-pods,  for  green  pickles  :  to  one 
gallon  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  put  four  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper,  two 
ounces  of  allspice,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  chillies,  two 
ounces  of  turmeric,  one  pound  of  best  mustard,  half  a 
pound  of  shalots,  one  ounce  of  garlic,  half  a  pound  of 
iMiy-salt,  and  the  same  of  common  salt,  and  boU  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  shalots  and  garlic  only  three 
minutes;  the  mustard  and  turmeric  should  be  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  vinegar  before  it  is  put  in  to  boil. 
When  done,  put  it  into  a  pan  to  cool ;  when  quite  cold, 
put  it  to  the  mixed  pickle,  Brst  straining  through  a 
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coarse  liatr  sieve,  the  shalots  and  garlic  picked  from  the 
apiee,  and  put  with  the  pickle  ;  the  best  waj  to  mix  it 
is  to  put  the  pickles  all  together  in  a  large  pan,  and 
half  toe  liquor,  and  stir  it  all  together  with  a  wooden 
spoon ;  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
liqucnr;  cover  the  jar  very  tight  with  bladder,  and 
leather  over  it;  it  will  be  all  the  better,  if  not  used  unt^ 
six  months  after  it  is  made. 

Mushrooms  (  White), — Take  button  mushrooms,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered  (and  the  eariier 
they  are  gathered  in  the  morning,  the  whiter  they  will 
be,  as  the  sun  turns  them  brown)  ;  first,  have  a  basin  of 
milk  and  water,  with  a  lemon  squeezed  into  it,  and  a 
little  salt ;  then  clean  the  ihushrooms  with  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  a  little  salt ;  cut  off  the  root,  and  any  rough 
edges  that  they  may  have,  and  put  them  into  the  milk 
and  water.  When  this  is  done,  lay  them  on  a  clean 
doth,  and  cover  them  over  with  another ;  then  put  them 
into  a  well-tinned  stew-pan,  put  in  a  little  salt,  whole 
white  pepper,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace;  put  the  stew- 
pan  over  a  very  slow  fire ;  let  them  simmer  for  five 
minutes,  they  will  discharge  a  great  deal  of  juice,  which 
must  be  reduced  by  boiling,  then  add  distilled  vinegar 
to  cover  the  mushrooms.  While  the  liquor  is  reducing, 
lay  the  mushrooms  between  two  dry  cloths.  When  the 
vinegar  has  boiled  a  few  minutes,  put  the  mushrooms 
into  a  basin,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over  them ;  when 
cold,  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  them 
tight ;  and  wax  them  over.  They  will  answer  kitchen 
purposes,  or  for  pickles. 

Mushrooms  {Brown)  should  be  rather  larger  than 
the  white  ones,  and  cleaned  the  same  way;  put  lliem 
into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  salt  and  ground  white 
pepper,  and  a  little  mace,  let  them  boil  slowly  i<x  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  add  a  glass  of  good  wine,  and  as 
much  white-wine  vinegar  as  you  think  will,  with  ^leir 
own  liquor,  cover  them ;  when  cold,  put  them  in  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  cork,  and  wax  them  over. 
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ON  FRUITS,  &c. 

€k>osEBERRi£S. — ^The  small  rough  ones  (which  must 
be  full  grown,  but  not  ripe)  are  the  best  sort,  cut  the 
tops  and  tails  off,  put  them  in  bottles,  and  put  them  into 
a  pot  (a  fish-kettle  is  the  best,  if  you  have  one),  fill  it 
up  with  water,  as  high  as  the  bottle  will  admit ;  when 
the  water  boils,  if  the  gooseberries  are  not  scalded 
through,  add  a  little  cold  water,  to  check  the  boiling, 
when  it  boils  again  take  the  bottles  out,  and  when  cold, 
fill  up  those  that  have  shrunk;  then  cork  and  wax  them. 
To  be  kept  in  a  cold  dry  cellar. 

Damsons. — The  damsons  should  not  be  too  ripe,  and 
not  bruised  ;  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  then 
in  a  slow-oven  ;  let  them  remain  till  warm  through;  sls 
they  shrink  very  much,  they  must  be  filled  quite  full 
from  the  bottle  that  has  the  least  in  it;  cork  them  as  tight 
as  possible,  and  rosin  them. 

BiTixis  Plums. — Put  them  in  jars,  three  parts  full, 
and  fill  them  up  with  moist  sugar  ;  put  them  in  a  slow 
oven  for  four  hours,  or  until  they  have  boiled  ;  the  jar 
should  be  quite  filled ;  when  cold,  put  paper  first,  a 
bladder  over  it,  and  leather  over  the  whole. 

N.B. — Housekeepers  should  make  a  regular  maxim 
to  look  over  their  preserves  and  pickles — once  in  two 
months,  or  oftener. 

Shalot  Vinegab. — Peel  and  split  about  two  ounces 
of  shalots ;  put  them  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up 
with  white-wine  vinegar,  stop  it  closely,  and  in  a  month 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  put 
it  into  small  bottles.  It  is  necessary  to  shake  the  bottles 
occasionally. 

Shalots  are  in  high  perfection  during  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Gablic  Vineoar. — Crarlic  is  ready  for  this  purpose 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas. 

Pull  and  chop  two  ounces  of  garlic,  pour  on  them  a 
quart  of  white-wine  vinegar,  stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it 
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gteep  ten  days,  shaking  it  well  every  day ;  then  pour  off 
the  dear  liquor  into  small  bottles. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  this,  a  few  drops  of 
it  will  give  a  pint  of  gravy  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  gar- 
lic, the  flavour  of  which,  when  slight  and  well  blended, 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have ;  when  used  in  excess,  it  is 
the  most  unpleasant. 

Quintessence  of  LemonPeel. — Best  oil  of  lemon  one 
drachm,  strongest  rectified  spirits  two  ounces,  introduced  by 
degrees  till  the  spirit  kills  and  completely  mixes  with  tiie 
oil.  This  elegant  preparation  possesses  aU  the  delightful 
fragrance  and  flavour  of  the  fresh  cut  lemon  peel. 

Observe  : — A  few  drops  on  the  sugar  you  make  punch 
toith^  will  instantly  impregnate  it  with  as  much  flayour 
as  the  troublesome  and  tedious  method  of  grating  the 
rind,  or  rubbing  the  sugar  on  it. 

It  will  be  found  a  superlaHve  substitute  for  fresh 
lemon  peel,  for  every  purpose  that  it  is  used  for.  Blanc 
mange,  jellies,  custards,  ice,  negus,  lemonade,  pies  and 
puddings,  stuffings,  soups,  sauces,  ragouts,  &c. 

Essence  of  Ginger. — Steep  in  a  pint  of  brandy  one 
ouDce  of  lemon-peel,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  ginger, 
fresh  grated.  Let  it  stand  for  ten  days,  then  strain  and 
bottle. 

Essence  of  Celery. — A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy, 
or  proof  spirit,  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois  weight)  of 
celery  seed  bruised.     Let  it  steep  for  a  fortnight. 

N.B. — A  few  drops  toill  immediaiely  flavour  a  pint 
of  broth,  and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  peas  and 
other  soups,  and  the  salad  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  &c, 

Basil.  Vinegar. — Sweet  basil  is  in  full  perfection 
about  the  middie  of  August. 

Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  fresh  green  leaves 
of  basil  (these  give  much  more,  and  a  finer  flavour 
than  the  dried),  and  cover  them  with  vinegar,  and  let 
them  steep  for  ten  days  ;  if  you  wish  a  very  strong 
essence,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  on  some  fresh  leaves, 
and  let  them  steep  for  ten  days  more. 
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N.B.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  sauces, 
soups,  and  to  the  mixture  usually  made  for  salads. 

Greek  Mint  Vinbgar.-^Is  made  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  proportions. 

To  ifAKE  Pickle  for  Brawn. — Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  more  than  will  cover  your  brawn  ;  to 
every  ^lon  of  water,  add  half  a  pint  of  whole  malt,  and 
salt  enough  to  give  it  a  strong  relish ;  let  it  boil  oue 
hour,  then  strain  it  into  a  vessel ;  when  cold,  pour  it  off 
into  another,  keeping  back  the  white  sediment.  Put 
.your  brawn  into  salt  and  water  till  your  pickle  is 
ready. 

N.B.  When  the  brawn  comes  to  hand  it  should  be 
rubbed  with  salt,  then  rinced,  and  dried  with  a  cloth ;  at 
the  time  of  changing  the  pickle,  the  brawn  should  be 
also  rubbed,  &c.     Make  fresh  pickle  once  a  fortnight. 

To  Pickle  Lemons. — Cut  twelve  lemons  through  the 
rind  in  four  places,  fill  them  with  salt,  and  rub  thetn 
well  with  it.  Let  them  remain  in  the  brine  three  or 
four  days,  turning  them  every  day,  then  rub  them  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  cover  them  with  vinegar,  brown 
mustard  seed,  ginger,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  of  each  one 
handful,  stop  them  close,  add  garlic  if  approved  of ;  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  three  months. 

Pickle  for  Green  Fruit  or  Vegetables. — Oue 
pint  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  one  ounce 
of  whoLe  ginger,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an 
ounce  of  white  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
half  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Cayenne,  a  quarter  of  a  pouud 
of  garlic,  and  some  scraped  horse-radish^  All  these  in- 
gredients to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  cold  put  it  into  a  jar,  you  may  put  any  kind  of 
fresh  gathered  vegetables  and  green  fruit  into  this 
pickle,  taking  care  they  are  first  rubbed  dry;  kidney- 
beans  and  cauliflowers  must  be  first  scalded  a  little. 

Indian  Pickle. — One  gallon  of  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  curry  powder,  four  ounces  of  flour  mustard,  three 
ounces  of  ginger  bruised,  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  half 
a  pound  (when  skinned)  of  shalots,  slightly  baked  in  a 
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Dutch  OTen;  two  ounces  of  garlic  prepared  in  like  man- 
ner, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  two  drachms  of  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  stone  jar 
covered  with  a  hladder  wetted  with  the  pickle,  and  set  it 
on  a  trivet  hy  the  side  of  a  fire  for  three  days,  shaking  it 
up  three  times  a  day;  it  will  he  then  residy  to  receive 
gnerkins,  sliced  cucumhers,  celery,  sliced  onions,  hutton 
onions,  cauliflower,  stertions,  hrocoli,  French  heans, 
and  capsicums;  all  these  articles  are  to  he  separately 
parboiled  (except  the  capsicums)  in  a  brine  of  salt 
water,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg  ;  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  stone,  or  before  the 
fire  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  and  then  put  into  the  pickle. 
Any  thing  may  be  put  into  this  pickle,  excepting  red 
cabbage  and  walnuts.  It  will  keep  several  years.  If 
small  green  melons  are  used,  they  must  be  slit  open  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  a  marrow  spoon,  with  which  take  out 
all  the  seeds,  and  when  parboiled,  as  before  directed, 
fill  them  with  mustard  seed,  and  one  clove  of  garUc  in 
each. 

WAI.NUT  Ejetchup. — Take  walnxits  fit  for  pickling  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  plushed  ;  squeeze 
the  juice  from  them;  let  it  stand  one  day  to  settle ;  then 
pour  off  the  clear ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  one  pound 
of  anchovies  ;  set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  anchovies  are  all 
dissolved  ;  strain  it  off  clear,  and,  to  every  quart,  put 
one  ounce  of  shalots,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  oimce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pint  of  white- wine  vinegar  ;  let 
them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  altogether,  and,  when 
cold,  bottle  it  off  for  use. 

Savoubt  Ragout  Powder. — An  ounce  of  salt; 
half  an  ounce  of  mustard ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice ;*  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  ground  ;  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon-peel,  grated  ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
(each)  ginger  and  nutmeg,  grated  ;  Cayenne  pepper, 
two  drachms. 

•  If  you  like  the  flavour,  and  do  not  dislike  the  expense, 
instead  of  allspice,  put  in  mace  and  cloves.  • 
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Pound  tbem  gradually,  and  pass  them  through  a  fine 
hair  sieve ;  bottle  them  for  use.  The  above  articles  will 
pound  easier  and  finer,  if  they  are  dried  first  in  a  Dutch 
oven,  before  a  very  gentle  fire,  at  a  good  distance  fi'om  it ; 
if  you  give  them  much  heaty  the  fine  flavour  of  thein  will 
be  presently  evaporated^  and  they  will  soon  get  a  strong 
and  rank  taste. 

N.  B.  Infused  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  in  wine,  they 
make  a  savoury  relish  for  soups,  sauces,  &c. 

Cayenne  Pepper. — Capsicums  and  chilies  are  ripe 
and  red,  and  in  finest  condition  during  September  and 
October  ;  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  herb-shops  in 
CoTent-garden. 

Take  a  hundred  large  chilies  (which  will  produce 
about  two  ounces  of  Cayenne),  take  away  the  stalks,  and 
put  the  pods  into  a  colander ;  set  it  before  the  fire  ;  they 
will  take  full  twelve  hours  to  dry  ;  then  put  them  into  a 
mortar,  with  one-fourth  their  weight  of  salt,  and  pound 
them  ;  rub  them  till  they  are  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
put  them  into  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

N.  B.  Some  put  them  into  an  oven  to  dry. 

Essence  of  Cayenne. — Put  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne 
pepper  into  half  a  pint  of  brandy  (or  wine)  ;  let  it  steep 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

This  is  nearly  equal  to  fresh  chili  juice, 

N.  B.  This,  or  the  chili  vinegar,  is  extremely  con- 
venient for  the  ex  tempore  seasoning  and  finishing  of 
goups,  sauces,  &c.,  its  flavour  being  instantly  and 
equally  diffused. 

Shai>ot  Wine. — Peel,  mince,  and  pound  in  a  mortar, 
three  ounces  of  shalots,  and  infuse  them  in  a  pint  of 
sherry  for  ten  days  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  on 
three  ounces  more  shalots,  and  let  the  wine  stand  on 
them  for  ten  days  longer. 

Observe. — This  is  rather  the  most  expensive,  but 
infinitely  the  most  elegant  preparation  of  shalot,  -and 
imparts  the  onion  flavour  of  soups  and  sauces,  for  chops, 
iteaks,  or  boiled  meats,  hashes,  &c.,  more  agreeably  than 
any;  it  does   not  leave   any  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
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moatby  or  to  the  breath,  nor  r^>eat,  as  aknost  all  other 
preparatioiu  of  garlio,  onion,  ^cc,  do. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  of  scraped  horse-radish  may  be  added 
to  the  above,  and  a  little  thin  cut  lemon-peel. 

Chili  Vineoab. — This  is  commonly  made  with  the 
formgn  bird  pepper  ;  but  you  will  obtain  a  much  finer 
flavour  from  in&sin^  fifty  fresh  red  English  chilies 
(out  in  half  or  pounded)  in  a  pint  of  the  best  vinegar, 
for  a  f(M*tnight. 

Camp  Vinbgab. — One  drachm  (avoirdup<»s  w^ght) 
of  Cayenne  pepper  ;  two  table-spoonluls  of  soy ;  fi>i]r 
table-spoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup ;  six  an<^vies, 
chopped  ;  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  minced  fine.  Steep 
all  for  a  month  in  a  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle ;  strain  through  a  tammy,  and  keep 
it  in  small  bottles,  corked  as  tightly  as  possible. 

Tabragon  Vinegar. — FiU  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
with  fresh-fathered  tarragon  leaves,  ».  e.,  between  mid- 
summer and  Michaelmas  (which  should  be  gathered  on 
a  dry  day,  just  before  it  flowers),  and  pick  the  leaves 
off  tne  stalks,  and  dry  them  a  little  before  the  Are  ;  cover 
them  with  the  best  vinegar ;  let  them  steep  fourteen 
days ;  then  strain  throu^  a  flannel  jellj-bag,  till  it  Lb 
fine  ;  pour  it  into  half- pint  bottles;  cork  them  carefully, 
and  keep  them  in  a  dxy  place. 

N.  B.  You  may  prepare  elder-flowers  and  herbs  in  the 
same  manner. 

House-radish  Vinegab.— 'Horse-radish  is  in  highest 
perfection  about  November. 

Pour  a  quart  of  best  vinegar  on  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  one  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  and  one 
drachm  of  Cayenne  ;  let  it  stand  a  week,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent  relish  £;>r  cold  beef,  salads,  &c.,  costing 
scarcely  any  thing. 

N.  D,  A  portion  of  black  pepper  and  mustard,  celery, 
or  cress-seed,  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

Method  of  Pickling  Red  ob  ant  otheb  Cab- 
bage.— Cut  your  cabbage  into  fine  threads  ;  boil  them 
in  water  for  some  minutes ;  next,  put  them  into  alternate 
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layers,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  cloves,  in  a  stone  jar, 
which  fill  with  strong  vinegar,  to  which  add  a  tenth  of 
hrandy  ;  tie  it  over  with  parchment,  or  a  hladder ;  they 
will  keep  thus  during  the  whole  year.  The  vinegar  for 
pickling  must  he  of  the  very  hest,  completely  to  <!Over 
the  article  pickled,  and  the  jars  well  dosed  Irom  the 
air. 

Cauliflowers  may  he  pickled  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  directed  for  cabhage,  taking  care  to  separate  them 
into  convenient  pieces  before  putting  them  into  pickle. 

Salficons  are  made  with  all  sorts  of  meats,  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  truffles,  artichokes,  bottoms,  and  mushrooms; 
but  every  thing  must  be  put  in  equal  proportions;  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  all  cooked  apart,  so  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  done  as  each  requires. 
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ON  VEGETABLES,   AND  ON  THE  MODE  OF 
CHOOSING  AND  DRESSING  THEM. 

**  No  country  produces  better  esculent  vegetables  than 
England,"  says  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy^ 
**  because  in  no  other  country  are  they  so  carefully  culli- 
Tated.  Yet  it  is  singular  that,  though  we  possess  them 
in  such  perfection  and  abundance — though  in  the  mar- 
kets of  London,  they  may  often  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  in  those  of  Paris — thougii  such  im- 
mense pains  are  taken,  and  such  sacrifices  of  capital 
made  for  the  improvement  of  our  market-gardens,  the 
superiority  of  our  vegetables  ceases  the  moment  they  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  kitchen-door;  for  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  totally  spoiled  in  the  dressing.  This  we  can- 
not too  often  repeat,  or  impress  too  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  all 
cases  of  gastric  debility,  or  tendency  to  dyspepsia,  which 
occur  in  the  country,  the  use  of  vegetables  is  prohibited 
by  our  medical  attendants,  because  the  half  crude  state 
in  which  vegetables  are  eaten  at  our  tables,  as  an  accom- 
paniment only  to  meat,  and  not  as  dishes  of  themselves^ 
is  generative  of  the  host  of  stomach  diseases  which  afflict 
those  of  sedentary  habits  and  pursuits — and  these  form 
the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  in  all  great  cities." 

How  TO  Boil  Vegetables. — Boil  your  vegetables 
a  sufficient  time,  changing  the  water  several  times  dur- 
ing the  operation,  and  adding  a  little  sugar,  salt,  or  spice 
as  the  case  may  require,  which  destroys  any  rankness  or 
disa&;reeable  flavour  it  may  have — and  the  most  agreeable 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  predominant. 

Batteb  foe  Fbxiwg  Vegetables. — Six  spoonfuls 
of  sifted  flour,  a  little  salt,  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and 
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stale  ale  student  to  make  a  batter,  which  must  not  be 
very  thin.  Then  beat  up  well  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
ana  when  very  highly  beaten,  mix  them  with  the  batter, 
stirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  vege- 
tables, well  drained  and  boiled,  must  be  mixed  with  the 
batter  and  placed  with  a  skewer  one  by  one  in  the  frying- 
pan,  so  that  they  shall  not  adhere  to  each  other.  To 
fry  them,  use  lard  or  clarified  dripping. — Hand  Book  cf 
Cookery. 

To  Dress  Spinach.  —  Pick  it  very  care^lly,  and 
wash  it  several  times  in  a  great  deal  of  water.  Then 
put  some  salt  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  boiler ; 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  spinach.  This  must  float,  and 
you  must  often  press  it  down  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
When  it  can  be  easily  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  let 
it  drain  in  a  colander,  and  throw  over  it  a  pailful  of  cold 
water.  When  well  drained,  make  it  into  balls,  and 
squeeze  out  all  the  water  by  pressing  it  in  your  hands  as 
bard  as  you  possibly  can.  Then  spread  it  on  the  table 
and  ehop  it  as  small  as  possible,  after  which  pound  and 
rub  it  in  a  mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  paste.  It  is 
now  fit  for  use,  and  will  remain  good  for  several  days  in 
this  form,  provided  it  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. — Hand 
Book  of  Cookery. 

PuR^B  OF  Dried  Peas. — This  is  what  we  commonly 
call  peas-pudding,  but  of  a  more  refined  kind.  Peas- 
puddmg,  as  usually  made,  is  indigestible,  nauseous,  and 
unwholesome.  The  puree  is  the  best  form.  Boil  the 
peas  in  a  bag  until  they  are  very  tender,  then  rub  them 
first  through  a  colander,  afterwards  through  a  sieve. 
Put  the  pur^e  over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump  of 
clarified  dripping,  and  a  little  gravy  or  stock  broth. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dish  it  well  up  when  of 
a  good  consistency.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  entirely 
with  fresh  butter. — Hand  Book  of  Cookery. 

White  Kidnet-beans. — These  are  never  used  in 
Eng^iand  except  as  seed,  but  they  form  a  very  wholesome 
&rinaceou8  vegetable.      They  must  be  soaked  ux  cold 
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water  all  night  before  they  ape  boiled ;  then  pat  them 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water  with  a  little  salt.  When  they 
begin  to  be  tender,  and  ha?e  swollen  to  their  {nil  size, 
throw  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water  to  check  the  boiling. 
Let  them  boil  up  i^in  very  gently;  th^  will  then 
crack.  When  they  begin  to  do  so,  take  them  off  the 
tire ;  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes  in  the  water,  then 
drain  them  in  a  colander.  They,  make  an  excellent 
pur^e  to  be  senred  up  with  any  meat,  being  mixed  with 
gravy,  or  butter,  and  seasoned.  They  are  also  very 
good,  placed  in  the  dish  whole,  under  any  roasted  joint; 
— Hand  Book  of  Cookery. 

Celebt. — I'his  vegetable  is  more  fi;^aently  eaten 
raw.  When  dressed,  it  is  stimulating  and  easy  of  diges-* 
tion,  and  is  admirable  for  persons  debilitated  by  excess. 
Take  the  largest  and  whitest  heads.  Stew  them  in  a 
little  water,  with  some  salt  and  a  small  bit  of  batter  in  it. 
Serve  them  up  with  white  sauce.  They  may  be  also 
bleached,  and  stewed  in  good  gravy,  thickened  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon  juice.— 
Hand  Book  of  Cookery, 

Green  Peas. — In  the  London  markets  it  requires 
some  experience  to  choose  this  vegetable.  The  shelled 
peas  should  never  be  purchased,  because,  even  when 
young,  they  are  never  of  the  best  quality;  and,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  old  and  young,  stale  and  fresh, 
are  mixed  together,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  sales- 
man; a  practice  which,  if  purchasers  would  resist  by 
steadily  refusing  their  custom  to  those  who  had  once  so 
deceived  them,  would  soon  be  discontinued. 

With  regard  to  peas  in  the  shell,  two  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market;  these  ought  to  vaiy  considerably 
in  the  price,  though,  to  the  inexperienced,  one  is  ol%en 
sold  for  the  other.  The  best  peas  are  brought  to  town 
in  wicker  baskets,  through  which  the  air  can  circulate, 
and  these  reach  London  without  deterioration  of  their 
quality,  provided  they  are  not  kept  too  long.  The  other 
peas  are  conveyed  in  sacks,  which  is  a  great  economy  (tf 
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space  in  carriage;  but  the  air  being  excluded  irom  these 
sacks,  the  peas  soon  become  heated,  and  ferment;  their 
saccharine  quality  is  lost,  and  they  are  rendered  un- 
wholesome. Practice  alone  can  teach  the  housekeeper 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  peas  so  con- 
veyed, and  those  brought  to  town  in  open  baskets;  but 
the  practice  should  be  pursued  and  the  skill  acquired. 
We  may  also  observe  with  regard  to  this  vegetable,  that 
the  sooner  it  is  eaten  after  it  leaves  the  garden  the  better 
it  is  :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  green  peas  are  so  much 
superior  in  the  country,  where  they  are  gathered  just 
when  wanted  for  the  day's  meal. 

We  now  come  to  brocoli  sprouts,  which  may  be  cooked 
in  the  Italian  way.  Having  boiled  them  m  salt  and 
water,  let  them  cool.  When  cold,  dredge  them  with 
flour,  fry  them  brown  in  butter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
over  them.  This  wholesome  and  pleasant  dish  is  to  be 
met  with  at  the  first  tables  on  the  continent,  and  is 
much  superior  to  the  very  primitive  mode  in  which  bro- 
coli is  usually  presented  at  ours. 

There  is  a  delicious  vegetable  very  little  used  among  us, 
though  to  be  found  at  all  our  markets  in  the  metropolis,  we 
mean  the  salsifis  or  skinet,  sometimes  called  goat's  beard. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white;  the  former  is 
the  best,  being  better  flavoured  and  more  tender.  It  is 
easily  dressed.  Scrape  oiF  the  outer  peel  of  the  skinets, 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it, 
which  prevents  them  from  changing  colour.  They  must 
be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salt,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  lump  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a  nutm^.  When  done,  wnich  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  trying  them  with  a  fork,  they  may  be  served 
up  with  white  sauce,  into  which  they  must  be  put  about 
five  or  six  minutes  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  the 
thickening  of  egg  added  to  it.  They  may  also  be  found 
grateful  to  an  English  palate  with  plain  melted  butter ; 
they  are  likewise  very  nice  fried  in  a  thin  batter,  and 
may  be  served  up  with  fried  parsley  over  them.      On 
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being  put  into  the  dish,  and  before  the  parsley  is  added^ 
they  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt.  This  yege- 
tabie  also,  when  boiled,  makes  an  excellent  sabd  widi 
oil,  yinegar,  mustard,  and  a  little  cream.  To  it  may  be 
added  some  chopped  parsley,  a  chopped  anchovy,  and  a 
few  capers. 

To  Dbi:s8  Cardoons. — There  is  a  vegetable  much 
eaten  in  France  (says  the  editor  of  the  Magctzine  df 
Domestic  Economy ^  vol.  i.,  pp.  308,  *dA6\  because  it  is 
of  delightful  flavour;  and  as  digestible  as  it  is  pleasant-^ 
we  mean  the  cardoon,  or  thistle-head.  In  England  it 
is  never  used  except  by  French  cooks,  probably  because 
this  vegetable  requires  more  skill  to  cook  it  than  any 
other.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  being  introduced  at 
the  tables  of  our  middle  classes,  as  it  is  cheap  and  nu- 
tritive. 

We  think  that,  having  noticed  the  cardoon,  we  are 
bound,  before  we  go  any  further,  to  state  how  it  may 
be  prepared  without  mudi  trouble  and  expense. 

The  whiter  the  cardoon  heads,  the  more  delicate  they 
are.  Remove  and  throw  away  all  the  stalks  that  are 
tough  and  6brous,  or  hollow  ;  cut  the  others  into  strips 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  cleansing  them  well  from 
the  prickles.  Then  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  par- 
boil them,  giving  less  time  to  the  heart  than  to  the  outer 
stalks.  As  soon  as  the  slime  will  come  off  by  dipping  a 
strip  of  it  into  cold  water  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
finger,  it  is  done  enough.  On  removing  the  cardoons 
from  the  fire,  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  cleanse 
them  immediately  from  the  skin,  using  to  do  so  nothing 
but  friction  with  the  fingers.  Stew  them  afterwards  in 
a  little  rich  gravy,  and  just  before  they  are  taken  off  the 
fire,  add  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

This  is  a  cheap  way  of  dressing  cardoons,  which  may 
likewise  be  tossed  up  with  cream,  or  even  sent  to  table 
with  plain  melted  butter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  dressing  spinach. 
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Spinach  is  a  vegetable  which  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend.  It  must  be  prepared  as  follows : — After 
being  carefully  picked  and  washed  four  or  five  times  in  an 
abundance  of  water,  let  it  be  put  into  boiling  water  con- 
taining some  salt,  in  a  large  vessel  where  it  may  have 
plenty  of  room.  The  leaves  that  rise  above  the  water 
must  be  pressed  down.  When  the  spinach  is  about  half 
done,  take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  it  and  prepare  some 
more  boiling  water  and  salt,  in  which  it  must  be  again 
boiled  till  sufficiently  done.  The  moment  it  is  so,  throw 
it  into  a  colander,  and  keep  pouring  cold  water  over  it 
for  some  time  ;  then  make  it  into  balls,  and  with  your 
hands  press  out  every  drop  of  water  it  contains  ;  after- 
wards chop  it  very  fine  until  it  becomes  almost  a  paste. 
Now  put  a  lump  of  butter  into  the  stew-pan,  and  place 
the  spinach  on  the  butter ;  let  it  dry  gently  over  the 
fixe ;  when  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  dredge  it  with  a 
little  flour,  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  good  gravy, 
with  seasoning  to  your  taste  ;  let  it  boil  up,  and  serve 
it  up  with  sippets  nied  in  butter. 

Another  way  of  dressing  Spinach  (Jrom  the 
same  source), — The  Parisians  are  very  fond  of  spinach 
with  sugar,  which  is  a  great  delicacy,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Boil  some  good  cream 
just  before  you  put  the  spinach  in  the  stew-pan  vnth  the 
butter.  When  you  have  added  the  flour  to  the  spinach, 
aa  before  directed,  together  with  a  little  salt,  put  in  the 
cream  with  some  sugar  and  nutmeg,  let  it  simmer  for 
ten  minutes,  then  serve  it  up  on  sippets,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  pounded  lump  sugar  strewed  over  it. 

To  DRESS  Endive. — Nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
to  the  palate,  when  nicely  prepared,  than  a  dish  of 
endive. 

The  endive,  after  being  well  washed  and  picked,  must 
be  parboiled  in  four  different  waters,  to  destroy  the  bit^ 
temess  peculiar  to  it.  It  must  then  be  boiled  in 
salt  and  water  until  done,  when  it  must  be  thrown  into 
cold  water,  squeezed  and  chopped  fine.     It  may  then  be 
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put  into  a  stew-pan  upon  a  lump  of  butter ;  and  a  few 
joung  onions  chopped  very  small  added  to  it.  Let  it 
diy,  then  dredge  it  with  ludf  a  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  some  good  gravy,  some  seasoning,  and  two 
lumps  of  0ug^  ;  let  it  stew  yery  gently  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  serve  it  up,  either  alone  on  sippets,  or 
under  sweetbreads,  frieandeau,  or  mutton  chops. 

A  MODE    OF   DRESSING    CAULIFIiOWERS    WITH  Par- 

MESA17  Cheese. — Having  boiled  the  cauliflowers,  pre- 
pare a  sauce  in  the  following  manner.  Into  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  rub  a  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Then 
put  it  into  a  stew-pan ;  as  the  butter  melts,  add  by  de- 
grees half  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  little  more  if  you  require 
more  sauce.  Stir  the  whole  until  it  boils ;  after  it  has 
boiled  a  couple  of  minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  entirely  ofi^  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat 
up  with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  half  a  table-spoonfiil  of 
soft  water.  Shake  the  stew-pan  till  the  whole  is  mised 
and  the  sauce  set. 

Now  powder  the  cauliflowers  with  rasped  Parmesan 
cheese.  Then  pour  the  sauce  over  them ;  when  the 
saace  is  firmly  set  upon  them,  cover  the  sur&ce  with 
rasped  cheese  and  bread-crumbs,  and  brown  it  with  a 
salamander. 

To  prepare  Onions  for  Seasoning. — Peel  and 
mince  three  or  four  onions  ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  till  quite  tender, 
and  then  pulp  them  with  the  liquor,  through  a  hair 
sieve,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with  any  made  dishes  or 
sauces. 

To  Preserve  Cucumbers. — Take  the  greenest  cu- 
cumbers, and  most  free  from  seeds,  of  all  sizes ;  put  them 
into  strong  salt  and  water,  in  a  jar,  with  a  cabbage- 
leaf  over  them,  to  keep  them  down  ;  put  them  in  a  warm 
place  till  they  are  yellow  ;  then  wash  them,  and  set  them 
over  the  fire  in  fresh  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  another 
leaf;  cover  the  pan  close,  but  take  care  they  do  not  boil; 
if  they  are  not  a  fine  green»  change  the  water,   when^  if 
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they  are,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till 
cwla ;  cut  the  large  ones  into  quarters ;  take  out  the 
seeds  and  soft  parts ;  put  them  into  water  for  two  d^s, 
chang^g  it  twice  every  day,  to  take  out  the  salt  For 
the  syrup,  take  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  put  it  on  the  fire,  and,  when  clear,  put  in  the 
rtnd  of  a  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  with  the  out- 
sides  snapped  off ;  when  the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take 
it  off ;  when  cold,  wipe  the  cucumbers,  and  put  them  in. 
Boil  the  syrup  once  in  three  or  four  days,  for  three 
weeks ;  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Vegetable  Mabbow. — After  being  washed  clean, 
put  it  into  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and,  when 
tender,  drain  it  from  the  water  ;  cut  into  half,  length- 
ways, and  serve  on  toasted  bread,  over  which  some 
melted  butter  has  been  poured  ;  or  you  may  boil  in  milk 
and  water.  They  may  be  fricasseed,  as  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, or  stewe<i,  as  cucumbers. 

To  Dbess  Beet  Root. — Boil  your  beet,  and  slice 
it ;  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  some  butter,  parsley, 
minced  onions,  a  little  garlic,  flour,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper,  to  taste ;  boil  the  whole  for  cme  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

MusHBooMS,  with  A  Wbite  Sauce. — Pick  them 
well,  and  wash  them  ;  cut  them  into  pieces  ;  put  them 
ID  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  glass  of  oil  and  a  faggot ; 
teas  them  up;  then  strew  them  with  a  dust  of  flour,  and 
moisten  them  with  broth,  and  a  little  white  wine,  and 
put  in  a  small  dove  of  garlic ;  let  them  be  relishing; 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  thicken  them  with  three  yolks  of 
eggs,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little  parsley 
cut  small,  and  a  little  nutmeg ;  put  them  upon  a  crust 
of  bread  in  your  dish,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Cauliflowebs  with  Gbayt  ;  fob  Entbemets. — 
Pick  clean  your  cauliflowers,  and  let  them  be  washed  in 
water ;  that  is  to  say,  you  take  a  kettle,  which  you  half 
fill  with  water,  a  dust  of  flour,  a  bit  of  butter,  two  or 
three  slices  of  bacon,  and  afterwards  some  salt.     When 
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your  water  boils,  put  in  your  cauliflowers ;  let  them  be 
boiled  something  more  than  half;  then  take  them  out 
of  that  water,  and  let  them  be  well  drained;  then  place 
them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  put  in  it  a  thin  cullis  made  of 
▼eal,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cullis  of  ham,  so  that 
it  may  soak  well.     Afterwards,  you  put  them  oyer  again, 
with  a  slow  fire,  and  let  them  stew  very  gently  ;  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  serye  up,  take  a  lump  of  good 
butter,  the  size  of  one  or  two  walnuts,  rolled  in  flour, 
which  you  divide  into  four  or  five  pieces  in  your  stew- 
pan,  which  you  keep  continually  stirring  on  the  flre ; 
see  and  taste  whether  it  be  of  a  good  relish  ;  and  you 
add  to  them  a  slight  dash  of  vinegar,  and  serve  them  up 
hot. 

Another  way  of  dressing  Mushrooms  with 
A  WHITE  Sauce. — Take  mushrooms,  pick  and  wash 
them  well,  then  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump 
of  butter,  and  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  toss  them  up  ;  this 
done,  stew  them  with  a  dust  of  flour,  moisten  them  with 
broth,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.  Let 
them  simmer,  and  thicken  them  with  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
mixed  cream,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  .  Your  ragoClt  of 
mushrooms  being  of  a  good  taste,  dish  it  up,  putting  in 
the  bottom  of  your  dish  a  crust  of  bread,  serve  it  op 
hot. 

Mushrooms  Boiled. — Trim,  pepper,  and  salt  them, 
and  put  them  sautes,  with  a  little  butter  over  them  ;  put 
them  in  the  oven,  and  then  on  the  gridiron,  for  a  few 
minutes,  put  the  liquor  that  comes  £rom  the  mushrooms 
on  the  dish,  when  sent  to  table. 

To  DRESS  Truffles. — Get  some  truffles,  either 
large  or  small,  pare  and  wash  them,  cut  them  in  slices, 
put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  or  in  a  silver  dish,  veith  some 
oil,  or  a  slice  of  fresh  butter,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  your  truffles.  Let  them  be  a  little  while 
upon  the  stove,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  chibbols,  and 
sweet  herbs  ;  moisten  them  with  half  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne or  other  white  wine,  season  them  with  salt  and 
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pounded  pepper,  add  a  little  essence  of  ham,  and  let 
them  stew  slowly.  Skim  well  off  the  fat  ;  when  they 
are  ready  to  serve  in  ahoat  ten  minutes ;  squeeze  over 
them  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange  or  a  lemon,  put  to 
them  some  small  fiied  crusts  of  bread,  then  dish  them  up 
hot. 

Tbufples,  {the  Provengal  way), — Cut  and  order 
some  truffles  as  before,  then  put  them  in  a  dish  with 
some  good  oil,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  shred 
chibbol,  and  a  little  sweet  basil.  Let  them  stew  slowly 
over  a  chafing-dish.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
oranges,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  your 
truffles.  Let  your  truffles  be  palatable,  and  having  put 
in  some  fried  crusts  of  bread,  as  before,  serve  them  up 
hot. 

To  DSESS  Mushrooms. — Take  small  mushrooms  very 
white,  cut  off  the  stalks,  wash  them  well,  put  them  into 
a  stew-pan,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  little  beaten 
pepper,  half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  as  much  of  good  oil, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ;  put  all  this  over  the  fire^ 
and  after  two  or  three  boilings,  take  it  off,  let  it  cool, 
serve  it  up.  These  sorts  of  mushrooms  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  you  please,  provided  they  swim  in  oil. 

Tkuffles  au  Coubt  Bouillon. — Clean  your  truffles 
weU,  boil  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a  kettle,  with  as 
much  wine  as  water  ;  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Being  done,  put  a  folded  napkin  in  your  dish,  then  take 
your  truffles  out  of  the  kettle,  and  lay  them  upon  the 
itapkin  ;  serve  them  up  hot. 

On  another  occasion  you  may  boil  them  in  seasoned 
water  only. 

To  boil  Abtichokes. — Wash  well  your  artichokes  j 
cut  off  the  stalks  quite  close,  taking  off  the  outside 
leaves  ;  have  plenty  of  water  boiling  veryfctst,  throw  in 
the  artichokes,  to  improve  the  colour  of  which,  a  small 
portion  of  soda  may  be  put  into  the  water.  When  done, 
it  is  a  good  fashion  to  lift  the  tops  from  them,  take  out 
the  chokes,  and  then  replace  the  tops  before  sending 
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them  to  table.     Serve  with  good  melted  butter.    The 
atalks  should  be  uppermost  when  boiling. 

Abtichokes  with  Butteb. — When  your  artichokes 
are  boiled,  as  above,  take  o£P  the  choke,  and  make  a 
sauce  with  fresh  butter,  vinegar,  salt,  and  nutmeg ;  add 
a  little  flour  to  thicken  the  sauce :  or  you  may  prepare 
them  in  a  more  elaborate  way,  as  follows  : — 

Artichokes  with  Butter  Sauce. — Turn  eight  or 
ten  artichoke  bottoms ;  pull  o£P  all  the  leaves,  leaving 
the  chokes  only  ;  rub  them  with  lemon,  and  throw  into 
salt  and  water.  Boil  them  in  water  vrith  butter  and 
lemon  juice  until  you  can  easily  remove  the  chokes; 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  lemon  juice  in 
it ;  take  out  the  chdkes ;  trim  the  edges,  and  notch  them 
round ;  warm  them  up  in  lemon  juice,  water,  and  butter; 
drain  them  on  a  cloth,  dish  them,  and  mask  with  butter 
sauce. 

Peas  akd  Roots,  Maiore. — Clear  and  blanch  two 
bunches  of  carrots,  the  same  of  onions  and  turnips,  a 
bunch  of  leeks,  and  six  roots  of  celery ;  strain  and  put 
them  in  a  stock -pot  with  three  quarts  of  dried  peas 
whole,  nearly  ten  quarts  of  water,  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg,  two  doves,  and  a  little  fresh  butter ;  boil  it  two 
hours  and  a  half ;  skim  ofip  the  butter,  remove  it  from 
the  Are,  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve. 
Use  it  to  moisten  soups  and  sauces. 

Artichokes. — Take  the  middling  sort  of  artichokes, 
pare  and  boil  them  till  you  cati  easily  take  off  the 
chokes;  cut  small  parsley,  a  few  green  onions  and 
mushrooms,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  with 
half  a  glass  of  good  oil,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs. 
Put  in  a  baking-pan  some  slices  of  bacon,  place  over 
these  your  artichokes ;  put  into  every  artichoke  mush- 
rooms and  green  onions ;  cover  these  with  slices  of  bac(m, 
and  put  them  into  the  oven ;  being  done,  take  them  out 
to  drain  ;  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  mask  the 
bottoms  of  the  artichokes  with  it.  Dish  them  up  with 
essence  of  ham. 
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Artichokes  in  Surprise.  —  Take  the  bottoms  of 
small  artichokes,  blanch  them  to  take  off  the  choke, 
then  put  the.  bottoms  into  a  white  braise  ;  make  a  small 
salpicon,  as  follows  :->  take  sweetbreads  of  veal  blanched, 
and  cut  into  small  square  pieces,  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  and  cocks*  combs  cut  the  same  ; 
put  all  together  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  cullis  ;  let  it 
stew  softly :  being  done,  and  of  good  taste,  take  your 
bottoms  out  of  their  braise,  and  fill  one  of  them  with 
jour  salpicon,  put  upon  this  another  bottom,  and  so  go 
on ;  soak  them  in  beaten  eggs,  strew  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  let  them  be  fried  in  hog's  lard ;  being  fried, 
dish  them  up,  garnish  your  dish  with  fried  parsley,  and 
serve  them  up  hot. 

Artichokes  with  a  White  Sauce. — Boil  some 
small  artichokes  in  water  with  salt,  when  boiled,  put 
the  bottoms  in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  parsley,  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper:  thicken  your  sauce  with 
yolks  of  eggs,  a  drop  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  broth. 

Fried  Artichokes. — Cut  your  artichokes  into  pieces, 
take  off  the  chokes,  let  them  boil  a  little  ;  take  them 
out  and  put  them  a  soaking  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
salt  ;  then  dip  them  in  a  beaten  egg^  flour  them,  and 
let  them  be  fried  in  hog*s  lard,  or  drawn  butter,  and 
serve  them  up  with  fried  parsley.  You  may  also  fry 
them  rolled  in  flour  without  eggs  or  being  blanched. 

Artichokes  with  Oil. — Take  artichokes,  make  all 
bottoms  of  them,  let  them  boil  in  water  till  you  can 
easily  take  off  the  choke ;  then  take  them  out,  take  off 
the  choke,  put  them  into  a  small  kettle  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  slices  of  bacon  and  of  lemons,  and  moisten  them 
with  water,  putting  in  a  little  salt.  Continue  to  stew 
them  very  gently;  being  done,  and  very  white,  take 
them  ou^  and  dish  them  up;  season  them  with  salt, 
beaten  pepper,  oil  and  vinegar,  and  serve  them  up  cold. 

These  sorts  of  artichokes  in  bottoms  may  also  be 
used  or  served  up,  with  a  ham  sauce,  with  slices  of  ham 
over  them. 

Another  time  they  may  be  served  up  with  a  white 
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8aiioe  or  grayy  sauce,  also  with  Parmesan,  dkhiiig  them 
op  with  a  little  cullis  over  them,  and  some  scraped  Par* 
mesan,  and  make  them  get  a  colour  in  the  oven;  and  in 
serving  then  up,  put  in  a  lemon  juice,  and  serve  them 
up  hot. 

AaPASAGUS  WITH  GsEEK  Pea8. — Take  the  smaller 
sort  of  asparagus,  and  cut  them  like  green  peas,  as  small 
as  you  can,  and  cut  nothing  hut  what  is  tender.  If 
your  asparagus  are  lai^,  you  split  them  in  four. 
Being  thus  cut,  hlanch  them  ;  oeing  hlanched,  put  them 
in  a  stew-pan  with  a  lump  of  hutter  ;  give  them  some 
tosses  upon  the  fire,  then  flour  them  a  little,  and  season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper ;  moisten  them  with  a  little 
broth ;  let  them  have  a  good  taste,  and  thicken  them 
with  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Put  a  crust  of 
bread  into  a  dish  and  your  asparagus  over  it,  and  serve 
them  hot  for  entremets. 

You  may  likewise  serve  them  with  a  brown  sauce, 
moistening  them  with  cullis  and  gravy. 

Entbehets  of  Beans. — Take  fine  beans,  and  take 
the  top  skin  o£P ;  then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a 
lump  of  butter ;  take  two  or  three  artichokes,  take  off 
part  of  the  leaves,  cut  your  artichokes  into  five  or  six 
pieces,  and  blanch  them  till  you  can  take  off  the  choke ; 
the  choke  being  taken  off,  put  them  in  your  beans, 
moisten  them  with  gravy  and  cullis,  and  half  a  glass  of 
Champagne,  Chablis,  Vin  de  Grave,  or  Bucellas ;  put 
them  over  a  great  fire,  and  skim  well  off  the  fat ;  put  to 
them  a  crumb  of  garlic,  a  lemon  juice,  and  a  spoonful  of 
oil,  let  them  have  a  good  taste.  Dish  them  up,  and  serve 
them  up  hot  for  entremets. 

A  Ragout  of  Celert. — T&ke  some  heads  of  celeiy, 
pick  and  blanch  them.  Being  blanched,  squeeze  them 
out  of  the  water,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  cullis, 
to  be  stewed  on  a  slow  fire.  After  which,  thicken  them 
with  the  size  of  a  nut  of  fresh  butter,  dipped  in  fine  flour, 
continually  stirring  the  stew-pan  ;  add  a  little  vinegar, 
taking  care  not  to  make  it  too  thick. 

A  TuHNip  Stew  (  PTest  Country  c?wA).— This  is  au 
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Irish  fitew  made  somewhat  drier,  turriips  being  sHced  in: 
we  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  this  dish. 

Cabbage  and  Rice  (  West  Country  dish). — Cut  up 
a  large  white  cabbage,  as  if  for  pickling,  place  a  layer 
of  rice  and  a  layer  of  cabbage,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted.  Suppose  half  a  pound  of  rice.  Add  about 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  little  mace,  a  bit  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  with  pepper  and  salt,  then  let 
it  simmer  until  done.  This  is  an  excellent  vegetable 
dish. 

To  STEW  Celeby. — Take  off  the  outside  and  coarser 
leaves,  and  the  green  ends  of  yoiu*  heads  of  celery,  boil 
them  in  water  till  they  are  very  tender,  put  in  a  little 
salt,  a  slice  of  lemon,  a  little  beaten  mace,  thicken  it 
with  a  good  lump  of  butter  and  flour,  boil  it  a  little^ 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  grate  in  half  a  nutmeg,  mix 
them  with  a  tea-cupfiil  of  good  cream,  put  it  to  your 
gravy,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  of  a  good  thicks 
ness,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  serve  it  up  hot ;  or  you  may 
stew  it  in  common  broth  or  stock,  and  serve  it  with  an 
espag^ole  or  brown  gravy. 

ToMATAS  FARCIED. — After  having  taken  out  the 
kernels  of  yom*  tomatas,  fill  them  with  sausage  meat  sea- 
soned with  garlic,  parsley,  scallions,  and  tarrogan.  Then 
do  them  in  a  baking  pan  under  a  country  oven,  with 

nings  of  bread.  Serve  this  entremet  in  the  baking- 
,  and  squeeze  over  it  a  little  lemon -juice. 
PoMBCES  DE  Tebbe  o  la  Mattrc  d Hotel, — Wash 
the  potatoes  clean,  and  boil  with  their  skins  on  with  salt 
and  water  When  enough,  let  them  cool  on  a  drainer, 
peel  and  cut  them  in  small  rounds  with  a  cutter  as  thick 
as  or  more  than  a  penny  piece,  for  if  too  thin  they 
would  break  in  the  sauce.  Put  into  a  stew-pan,  butter, 
minced  parsley,  scallions,  pepper  and  salt,  and  juice  of 
lemon.  Add  the  potatoes,  and  put  on  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  Mind  that  the  sauce  is  neither  curdled  or 
too  thick,  and  that  it  is  well  mixed  before  you  put  the 
potatoes  to  it  (a  cup  of  boiling  water  may  he  added  by 

x2 
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degrees  while  on  the  fire.  A  little  egg  may  be  added, 
if  you  require  it  for  thickening.  Potatoes,  as  above,  may 
be  served  with  a  cream  sauce. 

Potato  Baixs. — Mix  mashed  potatoes  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them  into  balls,  and  rub  them  in 
egg  and  bread  crumbs.  Season  them  well  with  salt  and 
a  BtUe  white  pepper,  put  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the 
pound,  and  a  tew  spoonfuls  of  good  cream,  and  fry  them 
m  nice  dripping. 

CucuBKBERS. — Sliced  to  be  wholesome  should  be 
placed  for  some  time  in  salt,  and  then  washed,  which 
makes  them  tender,  and  abstracts  their  unwholesome 
juice,  then  add  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil  to  taste. 

Frdsd  Salsifis. — Make  a  batter  as  follows.  Take 
six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  a  spoonful  of 
olive  oil,  and  beat  the  whole  with  beer,  enough  to  make 
into  a  batter,  but  do  not  make  it  too  liquid.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well,  pour  them  into  the  batter, 
which  keep  stirring  gently.  Next  put  the  vegetables 
that  are  done  beforehand  and  well  drained  in  a  cloth 
into  the  batter,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  throw 
them  into  the  dripping :  use  a  skewer  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together.  When  fried  of  a  fine  colour  and 
crisp,  send  them  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the  vegetables. 

To  Preserve  Asparagus  during  the  Winter. — 
Cut  off  the  lower  parts  of  the  asparagus,  and  set  them 
to  boil  in  an  earthem  vessel  or  a  well-tinned  sauce-pan; 
as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  asparagus  heads, 
having  first  carefully  washed  them;  then  take  off  the  pot 
from  the  fire  and  cover  it  over  with  a  napkin  several 
times  doubled,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour ;  then  put  the 
asparagus  to  drain  in  a  sieve,  wrap  them  up  in  a  fresh 
cloth,  and  put  them  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  in  order  that  they  may  become  cold  and  dry;  mean- 
time boil  some  salt  in  sof^  water,  and  when  the  solution 
is  cold,  put  the  asparagus  into  jars;  pour  the  salt  and 
water  over  them,  and  cover  them  closely  down;  for  this 
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purpose,  jars  furnished  "with  covers  are  the  best:  to  pre-' 
vent  any  air  getting  in,  pour  melted  mutton  fat  over 
the  tops  of  the  jars. 

To  Dress  Artichokes,  au  natureL — The  arti- 
chokes should  be  washed  in  several  waters,  to  remove  the 
insects  about  the  leaves  ;  trim  and  cut  the  stalks  even  ; 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  If  young,  half  an  hour  will 
suffice.     Serve  with  finest  melted  butter. 

To  Dress  Artichokes  {Another  method), — Wash, 
and  boil  as  above.  Cut  the  points  of  the  leaves,  and 
trim  the  bottoms  ;  rub  them  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
to  prevent  their  turning  black  ;  when  they  are  boiled, 
empty  the  middle,  and  serve  them  very  hot,  with  plain 
melted  butter. 

White  Beans  a  la  Maitre  d^ Hotel, — White  beans, 
when  fresh,  must  be  put  into  boiling  water,  with  a  piece 
of  butter  as  large  as  a  walnut ;  but  if  dry,  they  must  be 
soaked  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  before  you  boil  them. 
Then  boil  them  in  cold  water,  and  replenish  it  with  cold 
water  two  or  three  times  before  it  comes  to  a  boil  also, 
which  makes  the  rind  tender.  Thev  should  be  well 
done  before  you  dress  them  a  la  Maitre  d  Hotels  which 
is  done  as  follows  : — Trim  a  sauce-pan  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  parsley  chopped  very 
fine,  some  green  onions,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  over 
which  lay  the  beans  ;  keep  moving  the  stew-pan,  with- 
out using^  a  spoon,  lest  you  break  the  beans ;  then 
squeeze  we  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  send  up  quite  hot. 
This  is  an  excellent  vegetable  with  a  leg  of  roast  mutton. 
Tou  may  then  add  a  little  glaze. 

To  Preserve  Green  Peas. — The  peas  should  be 
fresh  shelled  ;  put  them  into  glass  bottles,  which  should 
be  carefully  washed.  Put  the  bottles  into  a  kettle  or 
boiler,  with  a  little  hay  between  them,  to  prevent  their 
coining  in  contact ;  ml  up  the  kettle  with  cold  water, 
and  heat  it ;  when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  take  off  the 
kettle  directly  ;  leave  the  bottles  in  the  water  until  it  is 
quite  cold,  for  fear  they  should  break  by  taking  them 
out  whilst  the  water  is  hot ;  stop  down  the  bottles,  and 
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keep  them  in  a  dry  and  cold  place,  not  exposed  to  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  son.  — From  the  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy. 

How   TO  CHOOSE,    AND  H(lW   TO   BoTL  POTATOES. — 

**  To  boil  a  potato,  seems  simple  enough,"  says  the 
sennble  author  who  writes  on  oookeiy  in  the  Mcigassine 
of  Domestic  JSconon^  ;  *'  and  yet  we  scarcely  ever  find 
it  well  done.  At  the  tables  of  the  great  a  good  potato 
is  neyer  seen,  because,  if  not  eaten  the  yeiy  moment  it  is 
boiled,  the  potato  is  worth  nothing,  and  also  because 
the  refinement  of  peeling  helps  to  destroy  the  sayonr. 
Another  mistake  is,  to  serye  tnis  yegetable  in  a  coyered 
di^  whereby  the  steam,  condensed  by  the  coyer,  falls 
upon  the  potato,  and  it  becomes  soddened. 

*'  Do  not  buy  washed  potatoes  from  the  shops,  or  at 
Coyent  Garden.  €ret  them  with  tlie  mould  about  them, 
and  do  not  wash  it  off  till  just  before  you  use  them.  If 
they  are  steeped  in  water  long  before  they  are  boiled, 
they  become  stale  and  Watery."  We  would  further  add 
pare  them  as  little  as  possible. 

''  Put  them  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  with  some  salt 
When  they  are  about  half  boiled,  throw  away  the  water, 
and  pour  fresh  boiling  water  upon  them  from  a  tea-kettle, 
adding  some  salt.  Let  it  boil  up  briskly.  When  you 
haye  ascertained  with  a  foric  that  the  potatoes  are  yery 
nearly  done,  throw  in  a  cupfrd  of  cold  water  to  check 
the  boiling.  The  water  wOl  soon  boil  up  again  and  the 
potatoes  will  crack.  Let  die  water  be  then  drained  o£^ 
and  the  potatoes  seryed  up  immediately  in  an  open  dish 
with  their  skins  on.  The  water  upon  them  will  eya- 
porate  the  instant  they  are  in  the  dish.  They  must  be 
eaten  at  that  moment;  in  ten  minutes  their  fine  flayour 
Would  be  goncw" 

How  TO  Choose  and  Boel  New  Potatoes. — "  Choose 
the  potatoes  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible;  wash  them, 
and  rub  off  the  outer  rind;  then  wipe  them  dry  with  a 
clean  napkin.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fr^esh  butter 
into  a  stew-pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  throw 
in  the  potatoes.  Let  them  boil  in  the  butter  till  they 
are  done,  taking  care  to  toss  them  eyery  now  and  then 
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ik)  that  they  may  all  go  successively  into  the  boiliDg 
butter.  They  must  be  carefully  watched,  because  if 
done  too  much  they  shrivel  up  and  become  waxy.  When 
the  fork  indicates  that  they  are  done,  they  must  be  taken 
out  before  they  lose  their  crispness,  put  mto  a  dish,  and 
some  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  boiling  butter,  a  handM  of  parsley  may 
be  thrown  into  it,  and,  after  it  has  had  a  boil  or  two, 
laid  upon  the  potatoes  as  a  garnish.  They  must  be 
eaten  immediately.  This  is  a  beautiful  dish  to  serve  up 
with  fish,  as  it  may  be  eaten  alone.  The  butter  in  which 
the  potatoes  were  dressed  may  be  poured  into  a  jar,  and 
ferve  again  for  the  same  purpose.  Old  potatoes  may  be 
cut  into  round  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
and  dressed  in  the  same  way."  We  may  also  add  that 
young  carrots  may  be  done  in  a  similar  way. 

Layer  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  West  of  England 
to  London.  Put  your  laver  into  a  silver  dish  over  a 
lamp,  with  a  little  fresh  butter  and  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange  well  stirred  in  it  till  quite  hot.  Vinegar  may  be 
used  with  it — and  eaten  with  roast  meat. 

Layek  (Another  way). — It  is  generally  baked  or 
boiled  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  sent  to  market 
in  that  state.  The  best  way  to  dress  it  is  with  a  little 
maoe,  pepper,  or  cayenne,  with  lemon  or  orange-juice, 
or  vinegar;  serve  it  very  hot,  it  should  either  be  served 
over  a  lamp,  or  sent  to  table  hot  wheu  the  joints  are  cut 
up.     It  is  eaten  with  roast,  broiled,  hot,  or  cold  meats. 

Those  who  can  have  it  fresh  from  the  sea  will  find  the 
advantage  of  cooking  it  ais  follows. 

Let  it  be  well  pickled,  washed  in  sea-water,  drained, 
put  into  the  oyen  with  a  little  porter  and  pepp^,  or 
butter  and  pepper,  and  leave  it  till  tender.  To  pack  for 
family  use,  let  it  be  in  small  pots,  press  it  well  down, 
and  cover  with  suet,  upon  which  put  a  little  crystal  acid; 
laver  so  cooked  and  preserved  is  an  elegant  addition  to 
broiled  and  roast  meats,  and  many  prefer  it  cold.  In 
that  state  it  is  called  sea*marmalade;  an  excellent  seal- 
store  as  well  as  antiscorbutic. 
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LIQUEURS. 

LiQUEUB  d'  Anisette. — To  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine 
add  twenty  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  aniseed,  after 
shaking  it  well,  mix  with  it  a  quart  of  the  syrup — ^then 
filter  and  put  it  into  hottJes. 

N0RFOI4K  Punch.— In  twenty  quarts  of  French 
brandy  put  the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and  thirty  oranges, 
pared  so  thin  that  not  the  least  of  the  white  is  left.  In- 
fuse tweWe  hours.  Have  ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold 
water  that  has  boiled;  put  to  it  fifteen  pounds  of  double- 
refined  sugar;  and  when  well  mixed,  pour  it  upon  the 
brandy  and  peek,  adding  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  of 
twenty-four  lemons;  mix  well:  then  strain  through  a 
Tery  tine  hair-sieye,  into  a  very  clean  barrel  that  has 
held  spirits,  and  put  two  quarts  of  new  milk.  Stir,  and 
then  bung  it  close ;  let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a  warm 
cdlar;  bottle  the  hquor  for  use,  observing  great  care 
that  the  bottles  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks, 
of  ^e  best  quality,  and  well  put  in.  This  liquor  ¥rill 
keep  many  years,  and  improves  by  age. 

NoBFOLK  Punch  (^Another  way), — Pare  six  lemons 
and  three  Seville  oranges  very  thin,  squeeze  the  juice 
into  a  large  tea-pot,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  brandy,  one 
of  white-wine,  and  one  of  milk,  and  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed,  and  then  covered 
for  twiezkty-four  hours,  strain  through  a  jelly-bag  till 
dear,,  then  bottle  it. 

V£ib>OE,  OR  Milk  Punch. — Pare  six  oranges  and  six 
lemons  as  thin  as  you  can,  grate  them  after  with  sugar, 
to  get  the  flavour.  Steep  the  peels  in  a  bottle  of  rum 
or  brandy  stopped  close  twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze 
the  fruit  on  two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  to  it  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  one  of  new  milk  boiling  hot ;  stir  the  rum 
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into  the  above,  and  ran  it  through  a  jelly-bag  till  per- 
fectly dear.     Bottle,  and  cork  close  immediately. 

An  excellent  Method  of  making  Punch. — ^Take 
two  large  fresh  lemons  with  rough  skins,  quite  ripe,  and 
some  large  lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  Rub  the 
sugar  over  the  lemons  till  it  has  absorbed  all  the  yellow 
part  of  the  skins.  Then  put  into  the  bowl  these  lumps, 
and  as  much  more  &a^  the  juice  of  the  lemons  may  be 
supposed  to  require  ;  for  no  certain  weight  can  be  men- 
tioned, as  the  acidity  of  a  lemon  cannot  be  known  till 
tried,  and  therefore  this  must  be  determined  by  the  taste. 
Then  squeeze  the  lemon-juice  upon  the  sugar;  and  with 
a  bruiser  press  the  sugar  and  the  juice  particularly  well 
together,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  richness  and  fine  flavour 
of  the  punch  depends  on  this  rubbing  and  mixing  process 
being  thoroughly  performed.  Then  mix  this  up  very 
well  with  boiling  water  (soft  water  is  best)  till  the  whole 
is  rather  cool.  When  this  mixture  (which  is  now  called 
the  sherbet)  is  to  your  taste,  take  brandy  and  rum  in 
equal  quantities,  and  put  them  to  it,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together  again.  The  quantity  of  liquor  must  be 
according  to  your  taste:  two  good  lemons  are  generally 
enough  to  make  four  quarts  of  punch,  including  a  quart 
of  liquor,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  but  this  depends 
much  on  taste,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

As  the  pulp  is  disagreeable  to  some  persons,  the 
sherbet  may  be  strained  before  the  liquor  is  put  in. 
Some  strain  the  lemon  before  they  put  it  to  the  sugar, 
which  is  improper ;  as  when  the  pulp  and  sugar  are  well 
mixed  together,  it  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
punch. 

When  only  rum  is  used,  about  half  a  pint  of  porter 
will  soften  the  punch;  and  even  when  both  rum  and 
brandy  are  used,  the  porter  ^ves  a  richness,  and  to  some 
a  very  pleasant  flavour. 

Raspberbt  Brandt. — Pick  fine  dry  iruit,  put  into 
a  stone  jar,  and  the  jar  into  a  kettle  of  water,  or  on  a 
hot  hearth,  till  the  juice  will  run;  strain,  and  to  every 
pint  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  give  one  boil,  and  skim 
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k;  wImd  eoM  pot  equal  quaatities  of  juice  and  Imuidj, 
diake  well,  and  botUe.  Some  people  prefer  it  stronger 
of  tlie  brandy. 

Whits  CuutANT  Shrub. — Strip  the  fruit,  and  pre- 
pare in  a  jar  as  for  jeUy ;  strain  the  juice,  of  which  put 
two  quarts  to  one  gallon  of  rum,  and  two  pounds  of 
Itm^HSogar;  strain  through  a  jelly -bag. 

Ckemb  ds  VAinij:^. — Into  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine, 
pot  twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Vanille,  to  be  had  at 
the  best  diemists.  Shake  it  well,  then  add  a  quart  of 
syrup  ;  when  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  then 
mter  it  twice  or  thrice,  if  necessary,  through  the  filter- 
ing paper;  if  bright  and  clear  alter  coming^  through 
the  paper  the  first  time,  it  need  not  be  filtered  again. 

Caf£  a  i«*£Ia.u. — To  make  coffee,  employ  the  German 
filter,  always  have  the  best;  one  cup  of  dry  coffee,  (or 
one  ounceX  will  make  two  good  cups  (breakfast),  of 
liquid.  Pour  some  boiling  water  into  the  biggin  on  the 
eoffee,  wetting  it  equally,  so  that  it  may  be  properiy 
infused,  which  you  will  perceive  when  it  begins  to  bubble. 
Then  stop  pouring  for  a  minute,  and  place  the  biggin  in 
a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  which  will  keep  the 
coffee  hot,  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  It  should  be  drank 
pure.  Cream  may  be  used,  or  boiling  milk.  Never  buy 
roasted  coffee,  get  a  coffee  roaster,  and  roast  it  at  home  ; 
buy  a  hal^  or  a  whole  pound.  Put  into  a  tin  canister, 
air  tighty  as  nothing  deteriorates  coffee  so  much  as  expo- 
sure to  the  air  afler  it  has  been  roasted. 

Cafj^  au  Lait. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee 
(Mocha  is  the  best)  into  a  biggin,  and  pour  upon  it 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  coHee  for 
this  preparation  must  be  strong  to  excess.  To  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  add  one  quarter  of  the  coffee  just 
made,  or  less  if  it  be  not  liked  so  strong,  and  sweeten 
it  with  lump  sugar.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  moist  sugar  is  better  than  loaf. 

Punch  a  la  Romaine. — Make  a  good  lemon  ice,  as 
for  a  dessert.  To  one  quart  of  ice,  put  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  with  rum  and  brandy,  tiU  the 
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ice  liquifies.  The  proportions,  three  parts  rum  to  one 
of  brandy ;  the  strength  according  to  taste.  To  this 
put  a  cup  of  strong  green  tea,  and  a  little  Champagne. 

Lait  SucRi. — Boil  fine  sugar  in  milk,  and  flavour 
with  lemon.  This  is  a  nice  beverage  for  children's 
balls. 

£au  Sucr£ — Sugar  in  boiling  water  ;  drank  cold. 

Mint  JuiiEP. — Put  into  a  tumbler  about  a  dozen 
sprigs  of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint,  put  a  spoonful  of 
white  sugar  on  them,  and  equal  portions  of  peach  and 
common  brandy,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  one-third,  or  perhaps 
a  little  less;  then  take  rasped  or  powdered  ice,  and  fill 
up  the  tumbler.  Epicures  rub  the  lips  of  the  tumbler 
with  a  piece  of  fresh  pine-apple,  and  the  tumbler  itself 
is  often  incrusted  outside  with  ice. 

To  MAKE  Punch  to  keep  in  Bottles. — One  bottle 
of  rum ;  three  bottles  of  water ;  the  juice  of  six  fine 
lemons,  or  of  seven  moderate  ones;  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar ;  the  water  to  boil ;  after  squeezing  the 
l^nons,  be  careful  to  take  out  the  white  pips  before  the 
water  is  used,  or  they  will  make  the  punch  bitter.  If 
you  like  the  punch  sweety  use  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more 
sugar.     Take  care  that  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

Tea  Punch. — Dissolve,  in  two  pints  of  hot  green 
tea,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  having  pre- 
viously rubbed  off,  with  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  the  peel 
of  four  lemons ;  then  add  tne  juice  of  eight  lemons,  and 
a  pint  of  arrack. 

Tea  Punch  {Atiother  Fashion). — Make  tea  more  or 
less  strong,  more  or  less  light,  strain  it,  sugar  it  while 
hot  and  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  two,  four,  or  half  a 
dozen  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  punch 
you  desire  to  make ;  when  the  whole  is  made  boiling  hot 
pour  into  it  a  dose  more  or  less  strong  of  rum  or  any 
other  pleasant  spirit^  or  wine ;  foUowins^  also  the  taste 
or  incunation  of  those  who  desire  to  ti^e  it  boiling  or 
moderately  hot. 

To  MAK£  Milk  Punch  (Twelve  bottles), — Three 
bottles  of  old  rum ;  two  bottles  of  brandy ;  eighteen 
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lemons  finely  peeled,  and  a  pint  of  juice  ;  one  ^t  of 
ttronff  green  tea;  half  a  pint  of  Maraschino;  three 
pounds  of  fine  lump  sugar :  the  rind  of  the  lemons  to 
DO  steeped  for  one  nig^t  in  the  rum,  and  five  quarts  of 
water.  When  you  have  mixed  the  whole  ingredients 
together,  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  milk ;  let  it  stand 
till  quite  cold,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  tammy  bag. 

Punch  a  la  Romaine  {Another  receipt), — Tmree 
parts  of  a  pint  of  rum  ;  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  brandy ; 
one  pint  of  good  lemon  ice  ;  one  large  cup  of  green  tea; 
one  tumbler  full  of  Champagne  ;  and  the  beaten  white 
of  two  eggs. 

Milk  Punch  (Another  way). — One  quart  of  pale 
brandy,  one  quart  of  water,  nine  good  lemons,  half  a  pound 
of  losf  sugar,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk;  mix 
them  all  well  together ;  then  strain  it  through  a  flannel 
bag. 

Receipt  for  Punch  (Cold). — Pour  half  a  pint  of  gin 
on  the  outer  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  then  add  a  little  lemon 
juice,  sugar,  a  glass  of  Maraschino,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  two  bottles  of  iced  water. 

Delicious  Saline  Draughts. — Carbonate  of  soda 
and  white  sugar,  of  each  twenty  grains;  lemon  or  tartaric 
acid,  twenty-five  grains  ;  mix  with  water  in  two  glasses 
as  usual.  If  you  substitute  a  half  lemon  for  the  acid,  it 
is  still  nicer. 

Soda  Water. — Tartaric  acid,  half  an  ounce ;  aerated 
soda,  half  an  ounce.  Have  two  tumblers  about  one- 
third  fuU  of  water  ;  put  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  into  one 
glass,  and  the  same  of  the  acid  into  the  other ;  when 
dissolved,  mix  them  together,  and  drink  immediately. 

The  two  sorts  of  salt  must  be  kept  in  separate  bottles, 
and  should  be  bought  ready  powdered. 

Kino  Cur. — The  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  lump 
of  sugar,  according  to  taste,  a  small  piece  of  bruisea 
£^€^1^9  pour  upon  this  about  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
boihng  water ;  when  cold,  stndn  it,  and  add  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

To  make  Cherry  Brandy. — Stalk  twelve  pounds  of 
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black  cherries,  and  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  flannel  or  a 
linen  bag  ;  pound  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  put 
it  to  the  juice,  then  break  the  stones,  and  put  the  kernels, 
shells,  and  juice  into  an  earthen  jar  with  eight  quarts  of 
brandy  ;  stop  it  well  down,  and  shake  it  well  every  day 
for  a  month,  then  filter  it,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Cherby  Brandt  {Another  way),  —  Take  Morella 
cherries  quite  ripe,  press  the  juice  from  them  through  a 
wine  strainer.  To  a  quart  of  juice  add  three  quarts  of  the 
best  brandy,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  pounded, 
three  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  bruised;  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  for  about  three  weeks  in  a  moderate  heat ;  taste 
it  frequently,  and  add  more  sugar  and  almonds,  as  it  may 
require ;  pour  it  off  clear,  and  filter  it  through  white 
writing  paper.  Put  it  in  pint  bottles,  and  keep  it  a  few 
weeks  before  drank.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  with  kernels 
of  apricot  may  be  put  in,  if  approved,  and  less  almonds. 

Liqueur  de  Quatres  Fruits. — Take  scarlet  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  Morella  cherries,  as 
they  ripen  in  succession.  Extract  the  juice  separately 
from  them,  and  add  a  small  proportion  of  white  sugar- 
candy,  so  as  to  make  it  sweet  and  rich,  but  not  a  thick 
syrup  ;  strain  it  off  as  clear  as  possible.  When  you 
naye  the  juice  of  the  four  fruits  ready,  mix  them  toge- 
ther, observing  to  put  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  currant 
and  raspberry  juice  than  of  the  strawberry  and  cherry. 
To  a  pint  of  juice,  add  a  gill  of  best  brandy,  and  then 
bottle  it.  The  addition  of  some  cherry  and  anricot 
kernels  will  be  a  great  improvement.  The  fruit  should 
be  picked  in  very  dry  weather. 

White  Noteau. — Into  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine, 
put  twenty  drops  of  good  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  six  drops  of  oil  of  orang^.  Shake  it  well ;  then  add 
a  quart  of  syrup.  Filter  it  through  a  paper  till  quite 
clear. 

Pink  Noyeau. — To  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  add 
fifteen  drops  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  three 
drops  of  oil  of  roses,  four  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed,  and  one 
drop  of  tincture  of  vanille.     Shake  it  well ;  then  add 
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the  qaart  of  syrupt  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pink 
colouring  to  make  it  of  a  delicate  pink.  After  filtering 
it»  hottle  it  for  use.  The  proportious  we  have  given 
for  these  white  and  pink  noyeaus  apply  only  to  the  best 
and  most  concentrated  essential  oil.  It  may  happen 
that  the  oil  is  not  so  strong  as  we  recommend,  in  wMch 
case,  a  few  drops  more  might  be  added  before  it  b  fil- 
tered, by  first  dissolving  them  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  but 
this  must  be  left  to  the  maker's  taste  and  judgment. 

Pink  colouring  for  the  pink  noyeau  is  to  dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  cochineal  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine. 

The  tincture  of  vanille  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  best 
chemists.  The  preparation  at  home  is  somewhat  trou- 
blesome. 

For  the  syrup  of  liqueurs  and  cordials,  use  the  very 
best  lump  sugar,  treble  refined ;  the  finer  the  sugar,  the 
more  delicate  the  liqueur.  To  one  pound  of  sugar,  add 
one  pint  of  water  ;  bring  it  to  the  boil ;  then  allow  it  to 
cool ;  never  add  it  hot  to  the  spirit. 

CuBRANT  Water. — Take  a  pound  of  currants,  and 
squeeze  into  a  quart  of  water  ;  put  in  from  four  to  five 
ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugar ;  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  pass  through  a  straining  bag,  until  it  be  clear. 
Then  put  into  a  cool  place. 

Raspberry  Water. — The  same  as  currant  water. 
If  the  raspberries  are  good,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
will  be  sufficient. 

CURA90A. — Boil  a  quart  of  water  in  a  very  clean 
stew-pan ;  add  to  it,  bit  by  bit,  a  pound  of  dark  brown 
sugar-candy.  When  the  whole  is  dissolved,  let  the 
syrup  boil  up  :  then  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish  to  cool ; 
do  not  use  the  syrup  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Into  a  quart 
of  spirits  of  wine,  drop  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of 
oil  of  bitter  orange ;  when  this  latter  is  dissolved,  mix  it 
with  the  syrup  just  described  ;  then  filter,  and  bottle 
the  liqueur,  which  should  be  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 

White  Currant  Brandy. — To  one  gallon  of  the 
best  white  brandy,  add  three  pints  of  white  currant 
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juice,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  three  large 
lemons,  half  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and 
bruised,  put  them  into  a  pint  of  spring  water  to  stand 
four  or  five  hours,  mix  the  almonds  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, stirring  it  often  for  three  days,  strain  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  perfectly  clear,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Cabaway  Brandy. — Steep  one  ounce  of  caraway- 
seeds  and  six  oimces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  quart  of  brandy ; 
let  it  stand  ten  days,  and  then  draw  it  off. 

Rasfbebry  Brandy. — Take  a  pint  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  and  put  them  into  a  pitcher  just  large 
enough  to  hold  them  ;  add  four  pints  of  raspberries  and 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  let  it  remain  for  a  week 
closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it  off. 

It  may  be  racked  into  other  bottles  a  week  afterwards, 
when  it  will  be  perfectly  fine. 

BiiACK  Cherry  Brandy. — Stone  ten  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  and  put  on  them  one  gallon  of  the  best  Cognac 
brandy  ;  bruise  the  stones  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  the  brandy  ;  cover  them  up  dose,  and  let  them  stand 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  pour  the  brandy  clear  from  the 
sediment,  and  bottle  it.  Morella  cherries  managed  in 
this  manner  make  a  Hne  rich  cordial. 

Orange  Bkandy. — Put  the  chips  of  twenty  Seville 
oranges  to  three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  let  them  steep  a 
fortnight  in  a  stone  bottle,  closely  stopped..  Boil  two 
quarts  of  spring-water  with  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf 
sugar  very  gently  for  near  an  hour,  clarify  the  water  and 
sugar  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  then  strain  it  and  boil  it 
nearly  half  away ;  when  it  is  cold  strain  the  brandy  into 
the  syrup. 

Orange  Wine. — To  make  ten  gallons  of  wine,  put 
about  140  Seville  oranges  to  produce  one  gallon  of  juice; 
first  boil  the  water,  then  pour  it  on  the  sugar  (allowing 
three  pounds  to  the  gallon),  when  dissolved  take  the 
whites  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  mixed  with  a  little  juice, 
then  mix  it  wim  the  water  and  sugar,  and  keep  it  well 
stirred  until  it  boils ;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour  keeping  it 
well  skimmed,  pour  it  upon  half  the  peels ;  when  it  is 
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almost  cold  put  in  the  juice ;  when  quite  cold  set  it  with 
a  little  yeas^  put  on  a  piece  of  toasted  bread,  let  it  work 
in  a  tub  till  the  next  day,  then  take  out  the  bread  and 
peels,  and  put  the  wine  into  a  barrel,  and  let  it  work  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  put  in  two  bottles  of  brandy  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  candy,  stop  it  down ;  rack  it  off  in 
January,  bottle  it  in  March. 

To  Make  Ginger  Lemonade. — Ten  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  to  be  boiled 
twenty  minutes  ;  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs. 
Half  a  pound  of  common  race  ginger,  to  be  bruised  and 
boiled  with  the  liquor.  The  boiling  liquor  to  be  poured 
upon  ten  lemons  pared.  When  quite  cold,  put  it  in  the 
cask,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  the  lemons  sliced,  and. 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Stop  up  the  vessel  the  next 
day,  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  three  weeks,  and  may 
be  drank  in  three  weeks  more. 

Transparent  Lemonade. — Put  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  rinds  of  twelve  lemons  pared  very  thin. 
Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  squeeze  the  lemons,  and  if 
you  can  get  them,  two  Seville  oranges  upon  one  pound 
and  three-quart«rs  of  loaf  sugar,  adding  one  pint  of 
Lisbon  wine.  Clarify  the  sugar,  put  the  water  on  the 
Bre,  and  when  it  boils  pour  it  on  the  juice,  sugar,  &c.; 
and  add  to  it  about  a  quart  of  new  milk,  let  it  stand  all 
night,  and,  the  next  morning  strain  it  through  a  jelly 
bag,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  clear. 

Orange  Syrup. — Squeeze  as  many  oranges  as  you 
intend  for  syrup,  strain  the  juice  off,  and  to  every  pint 
of  wine  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  set  it  over  the  fire 
and  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles,  and  mind  and  not 
cork  it  too  tight 

Lemonade  that  has  the  Appearance  and  Fla- 
vour OF  Jelly. — Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six 
lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  and  steep  them  four  hours  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water;  boil  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
loaf  sugar  in  three  pints  of  water  and  skim  it,  add  the 
two  liquors  to  the  juice  of  six  China  oranges  and  twelve 
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lemons;  stir  the  whole  well*,  and  run  it  through  a  jelly 
bag  till  clear.     It  will  keep  well  if  corked. 

Whiskey  Punch. — Whiskey  when  it  can  be  had 
genuine,  is  the  purest  spirit  of  any,  and  the  least 
noxious  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  The  sugar  ft 
first  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  spirit  added 
either  in  a  tumbler  or  jug,  and  that  is  the  general  pro- 
cess. Some  prefer  a  little  lemon,  in  which  case  the 
aug^  should  foe  rubbed  on  the  rind,  and  the  juice  added 
in  making  the  syrup.  A  spoonfiil  of  strawberry,  or 
raspberry  jam  m^y  be  added. 

The  RoYAii  Opiate. — Half  a  pint  of  strong  gun- 
powder tea,  one  wine-glassfnl  of  brandy,  one  wine-glass 
of  rum,  half  a  glass  of  Cura9oa,  and  half  a  glass  of 
arrack,  the  juice  of  two  limes,  a  thin  slice  of  lemon,  two 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  warm  calf 's- 
foot  jelly.  To  be  drunk  as  hot  as  possible.  The  tea 
deadens  the  inebriating  effects  of  the  spirits,  whilst  the 
jelly  softens  the  mixture,  and  destroys  the  acrimony  of 
the  acid  and  sugar. 

The  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beat  up  to  froth  may  be 
substituted  for  the  jelly. 

Ginger  Beer. — Take  a  gallon  of  fine  soft  water 
(rain  water,  if  care^lly  procured  is  the  best)  and  put 
into  it  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  a  large  lemon  very 
finely  shred,  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Let  these  simmer  over  the  fire 
for  half  an  hour,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  boil ;  then 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  let  it  ferment  for  about 
twelve  hours,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  Two  days  after 
being  bottled,  the  beer  may  be  used. 

Ginger  Beer  (Another  way)^ — Two  gallons  of  water 
and  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  of  lump  sugar  to  be  boiled 
together  twenty  minutes,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  ;  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common  race  ginger,  to 
be  bruised  and  boiled  with  the  liquor,  which,  when  boil- 
ing, to  be  poured  upon  ten  lemons  pared,  when  quite 
cold  put  it  into  the  cask  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
the  lemons  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  stop 
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up  the  veflsel  next  day.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in 
tbree  weeks,  and  in  three  weeks  more  to  drink.  An 
<^d  brandj  cask  is  best  for  the  purpose. 

Ginger  Wike. — Take  one  gallon  of  water,  three 
ounces  of  ganger,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  two 
lemons,  boil  them  together  one  hour,  then  let  it  stand  to 
cool,  when  cool,  put  on  a  toast  some  yeast,  let  it  work 
one  day,  then  put  it  into  the  barrel  with  the  juice  c^ 
the  lemons,  two  ounces  of  rairans,  ooe  gill  of  brandy : 
let  it  stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 

To  MAKE  Spbuce  Beeb. — Put  twelve  pounds  of  trea- 
cle to  one  pot  of  essence  dT  spruce,  and  eighteen  g^ons 
of  water,  mix  the  essence  and  treacle  together  in  fire 
quarts  of  water  until  the  liquor  bears  a  froth,  then  pour 
it  into  the  cask,  fill  the  cask  with  wat^,  shake  it  wdl, 
and  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days  to  ferment,  when  the 
fermentation  is  over  put  in  one  ounce  of  isinglass  that 
has  been  dissolred  in  a  little  small  beer,  stir  it  well,  bung 
it  down  close,  and  in  four  or  five  days  bottle  it  off.  To 
fine  it,  take  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar,  melt  it  in  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  beat  it  to  a  powder,  and 
mix  it  with  the  finings ;  after  it  is  boiled  take  three  or 
four  egg-shells,  beat  them  to  a  powder,  and  mix  them 
well  in  the  spruce  beer. 

CuKDs  ANi>  Whey  immediate. — To  a  glassful  of 
milk  add  a  little  solution  of  citric  acid  (take  care  not  to 
put  too  much),  this  produces  curds  instantaneously,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulous  whey. 

A  Lemonade,  made  with  the  juice  of  the  pome- 
granate, quinces,  lemons,  oranges,  apples,  currants,  with 
sugar,  and  a  little  water.  To  taste  the  acidity  and 
sweetness  is  very  agreeable,  and  assuages  thirst. 

BuswiNQ  MADE  EAST. — Put  a  handful  of  malt  into  a 
tea-pot,  then  fill  it  with  water ;  the  first  time  rather 
under  boiling  heat ;  after  it  has  stood  some  time,  pomr 
off  the  liquor  just  as  you  would  tea,  and  fill  up  the  pot 
again  with  boiling  water  in  a  similar  manner ;  pour  tnat 
off  till  the  malt  in  the  pot  is  tasteless,  which  will  be  the 
case  when  all  the  virtue  is  extracted.     The  liquor  or 
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malt  tea  thus  extracted  must  then  he  hoiled  with  a  few 
hops  in  it,  and  when  it  hecomes  ahout  hlood  heat,  add  a 
little  yeast  to  ferment  it,  and  the  brewing  is  done.  To 
brew  a  larger  quantity,  require  the  same  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding as  it  would  to  make  a  tea  breakfast  for  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  This  is  the  whole  art  of  brewing. 
A  peek  of  malt  and  four  ounces  of  hops  will  produce 
ten  quarts  of  ale,  better  than  any  that  can  be  purchased 
in  London ;  and  for  which  purpose  a  tea-kettle  and  two 
pan  mugs  are  sufficient  apparatus. 
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POTTING. 

Potted  Calves'  Feet. — Boil  the  feet  as  for  jelly  ; 
pick  all  the  meat  from  the  hones ;  add  to  it  half  a  pint 
of  gra,Yjf  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  garlic,  a 
shalot,  and  some  shred  ham ;  simmer  it  for  half  an  hour; 
dip  a  mould  into  water,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  meat,  then 
some  neatly-cut  pickled  heet-root,  and  some  hoiled 
minced  parsley,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and  so  on,  till  the 
mould  is  filled ;  when  cold,  turn  it  out ;  garnish  with 
pickled  eggs,  heet-root,  and  parsley. 

IiaTATiON  OP  WoBCESTER  Lamfbeys. — A  vcry  good 
imitation  of  the  celehrated  Worcester  stewed  lampreys 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — the  fish 
must  be  cleaned;  and  the  skins,  when  scraped  ofiP,  should 
be  put  into  the  gravy  to  stew,  for  they  add  great  rich- 
ness. A  dozen  lampreys  will  require  a  pint,  or  rather 
more,  of  good  beef  gravy,  seasoned  with  cloves,  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  flour  for  thickening ;  when 
they  have  stewed  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  gravy  should  be  strained,  and  half  a  glass  of  port 
wine  be  added,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the  table.  In 
this  state  they  will  keep  many  days;  and,  indeed,  require 
but  an  occasional  heating,  in  order  to  preserve  them  for 
a  much  longer  time. 

This  fish  resembles  a  small  eel ;  it  is  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  fiat  at  the  tail,  and  having  a  sin- 
gular distinctive  peculiarity,  namely,  that  of  having  holes 
on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

To  POT  Labifreys. — Take  lampreys  alive,  and  run  a 
stick  through  their  heads,  and  slit  then:  tails,  hang  them 
up  by  their  heads,  and  they  will  bleed  at  the  tail  end ; 
when  they  have  done  bleeding,  cut  them  open,  take  out 
the  guts,  and  wipe  them  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  and 
clean  (you  must  not  wash  them  with  water),  then  rub 
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them  with  pepper  and  salt,  let  them  stand  all  night,  and 
wipe  them  exceedingly  dry  again,  then  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  roll  them  up 
tight,  put  them  in  a  pot  with  some  butter,  cover  them 
up  widi  strong  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  ;  when  they  are  done  enough,  and  near  cold,  drain 
out  the  butter  from  them,  put  them  in  your  potting  pots, 
and  cover  them  with  <darified  butter. 

To  POT  Lobsters. — Take  the  meat  out  of  the  claws 
and  belly  of  a  boiled  lobster  ;  put  in  a  marble  mortar^ 
with  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a  little  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  half  an  egg ;  beat 
them  all  together  till  they  come  to  a  paste,  put  one  half 
of  it  into  your  pot,  take  the  meat  out  of  the  tail  part, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  your  pot;  lay  on  it  the  other  part 
of  your  paste,  press  it  close  down,  and  pour  over  it  clari- 
fied butter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

N.B. — To  clarify  the  butter,  put  your  boat  into  a 
clean  sauce-pan,  stew  it  over  a  slow  fire,  when  it  id 
melted  scum  ity  and  take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  stand  a 
little,  then  pour  it  over  your  lobsters ;  take  care  you  do 
not  pour  in  the  milk  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
saooe-pan. 
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Casssbolb  av  Bis  a  i.'lNi>D£irNE. — {Casserole  of 
Rice,  Indian  manner.) — ^Ig  filled  with  a  ctmy.  Fii- 
cass^e  some  small  ehiekens,  adiKng  an  iofosioa  cf  safiron, 
Cajsenae  pepper,  all^ioe,  and  some  small  pieces  of 
baeon  from  tke  breast.  These  should  be  cut  with  a 
root-cotter  half  an  inch  wide,  blaodi  lliem  and  simmer 
diem  in  eooscmim^,  and  put  them  to  the  fricassee  wilJi 
oocks'  combs,  kidofeys,  and  mushrooms.  When  finii^ed, 
place  on  it»  in  a  border,  some  small  green  gherkins ; 
gkuse  it,  and  serve. 

Fish  Cubrt. — Take  ood,  haddock,  ot  soles,  let  them 
lay  a  few  hours  in  salt;  cut  them  into  pieces^  and 
stew  in  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them,  into  whidb  a 
good  sized  table^po6nM  of  cuny  powder  has  been 
mixed.  Fry  in  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  batter  a  shalot 
and  a  few  onions  minced,  a  Htde  pepper  and  salt ;  when 
properly  browned  put  them  to  the  nsh,  and  stew  Blto*> 
gether  till  it  be  quite  tender.  All  fish  curries  are'  best 
stewed  in  a  fish  broth. 

A  Dry  Cuert  with  Vegetabm». — This  curry  is 
mr'^e  with  meat,  or  fowl,  mixed  with  vegetables.  Boil 
c  .n  capsicums,  or  young  green  Chillies,  with  a  clove  or 
two  of  garlic,  if  approved ;  if  not,  with  onions  in  some 
veal  gravy,  with  curry  powder.  You  may  add  spinach, 
sorrel,  French  beans,  vegetable  marrow,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, and  small  potatoes  ;  mix  in  your  meat,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  fowl  jointed  ;  add  fried  onions,  season 
altogether,  taking  care  it  is  not  too  wet ;  have  some  hot 
dripping  ready  to  put  into  the  curry,  and  take  care  it 
does  not  bum  whilst  frying ;  mix  in  a  little  cream  or 
milk  with  a  few  pounded  almonds,  or  cocoa-nut,  not 
rancid.  Lemon  pickle,  a  piece  of  sour  apple,  mixed  with 
the  whole  before  serving. 
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A  DRT  CuRBY. — Skin  and  cut  op  a  fowl,  or  small 
pieees,  the  axe  of  a  walnut^  from  a  neck  of  veal.  Take  some 
finely  powdered  coriander  seed,  a  little  Cayenne,  and 
some  onions.  Fiy  in  butter  tJiree  or  four  minced  onions, 
and  drain  them.  Fry  the  fowl,  or  meat,  until  brown, 
widi  some  curry  powder,  salt,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  a 
little  cream,  with  a  few  pounded  almonds,  or  cocoa-nut, 
and  a  little  water  ;  with  the  coriander  seed,  Cayenne, 
and  onions  added  to  the  stew.  Keep  the  pan  closely 
coyered,  and  let  it  stew  tiU  perfectly  tender.  Shake  it 
occasionally  to  |»<ey«it  its  burning  ;  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  a  few  manutes  before  serving,  or  slice  a  sour  apple 
into  the  stew,  which,  when  tender,  the  curry  is  enough 
done.     Race  to  be  served  up  separately. 

P16H  Posh. — Take  a  chicken  or  fowl,  which  must  be 
left  whole ;  or  neck  or  breast  of  veaJ,  which  boil  till 
tender ;  have  some  rice  wa^ied,  which  drain  off,  and 
crush  in  a  mortar  without  boiling.  Cut  up  your  meat 
into  small  pieces  if  you  use  veal.  Put  a  sliced  onion 
with  it,  and  ihe  rice  into  the  water  in  which  the  meat  or 
fowl  was  boUed,  adding  maoe,  some  pepper-eoms,  and  a  few 
cardamoms  tied  in  a  mudin  bag  ;  boil  till  the  rice  and 
onion  are  sufficiently  done;  remove  the  muslin  bag. 
Season  with  salt,  and  serve  up  in  a  deep  dish. 

Pephbr  Pot. — Make  a  stock  of  three  or  four  pounds 
c£  bee^  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham  and  mutton,  a  bunch 
of  dried  thyme,  two  onions,  two  potatoes  pared  and  slij^ed, 
in  £our  quarts  of  water  reduced  to  three.  Skim  ^  it 
boils  lip;  then  strain  through  a  ccdander ;  add  a  lowl 
akinned  and  jointed,  half  a  pound  of  pii^led  pork 
sliced,  and  the  meat  of  one  lobster,  or  crab,  minced.  J^ 
amall  quantity  of  rice  may  be  put  in  with  the  meat — 
aome  put  small  suet  dumplings.  When  the  fowl  is  well 
boiled  add  half  a  peek  of  spinach  that  has  been  boiled 
and  rubbed  through  a  colander;  season  with  salt  and 
Cayenne.  This  p^>per  pot  may  be  done  without  the 
ham  or  fowl.  In  winter  you  may  put  carrots,  turnips, 
and  celery  into  the  stock.  In  summer,  peaa^  lettuce, 
&c.,  &c.     Served  in  a  ttureen. 
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Spinach  Cubrt. — Is  made  with  spinach,  picked 
sorrel  in  less  quantity,  or  green  gooseberries,  if  to  be 
bad,  a  few  sour  apples,  and  tamarinds;  stew  the  whole 
with  onions  fiied,  till  tender ;  add  curry  powder,  rubbing 
it  well  into  the  vegetables  and  fruits;  a  little  gra,Yy  or 
water  must  be  added,  and  butter.  Meat  in  small  bits,  or 
prawns,  lobsters,  or  oysters  may  be  stewed  with  this  curry. 

The  great  art  in  making  curries  is  the  properly  mixing 
the  ingpredients  and  spices,  and  left  to  incorporate  for 
some  time,  so  as  to  get  their  taste  and  flavour. 

Khicharee,  or  Cutcheree. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  split  peas,  which  soak  well  in  water,  then  boil 
till  swelled  and  tender;  drain  in  a  colander ;  wash  in 
several  waters  about  one  pound  of  rice,  chop  the  peas 
fine,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  lice;  add  a  little  tur- 
meric, or  curry  powder.  Fry  an  onion  minced  in  some 
butter,  with  pounded  doves,  mace,  cardamoms,  g^inger, 
and  white  pepper;  have  some  veal  stock,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  put  in  the  rice  and  the  peasf,  with  the 
onions  and  spices;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer, tiU  the  rice  becomes  tender,  and  dry.  Stir  with 
a  fork  in  preference  to  a  spoon,  it  prevents  the  grains  of 
rice  being  broken.  Garnish  with  hard  eggs  quartered, 
with  fried,  or  whole  boiled  onions. 

China  Chela. — Mince  a  pound  of  mutton  with 
some  ounces  of  the  fat  of  it.  Slice  two  onions,  a  let- 
tuce, with  some  minced  mushrooms,  and  if  the  flavour 
be  liked,  a  few  green  onions  minced,  and  some  peas 
if  to  be  had;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  Cayenne, 
if  approved,  from  two  to  wee  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
"and  a  little  water;  put  into  a  stew-pan  closely  covered, 
simmer  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  Serve  in  the 
middle  of  a  dish  of  boiled  rice — that  is,  the  chila  in  the 
well.  A  pint  of  peas,  or  cut  vegetables^  is  suflicient 
for  this  quantity. 

Indian  Kubab. — Put  upon  small  silver  skewers, 
slices  of  apple  and  veal  about  the  size  and  half  thickness 
of  walnut  and  onions  cut  in  halves  alternately.     To  four 
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or  five  of  these  skewers  you  must  have  three  good-sized 
onions  (a  dove  of  garlic  if  approved)  a  full  tahle-spoouful 
of  curry  powder  and  a  little  veal  gravy,  with  a  little  red 
pepper.  Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  sprinkle  these  ingre- 
dients over  the  kuhahs,  and  stew  the  whole  in  a  little 
butter  in  a  stew-pan.  The  apples  may  be  left  out,  and 
bits  of  pork  substituted.  Pieces  of  green  ^nger  abo,  if 
to  be  had. 

KooPTAY  Kay  Kubab. — Take  a  pound  (or  two)  of 
mutton,  beef,  veal,  rabbit,  or  fowl,  and  pound  well  in  a 
mortar,  with  two  onions,  some  beef  suet  (or  fat  bacon)  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  pounded  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
cardamoms,  tamarinds,  chillies  two  tea-spoonfuls,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  ginger,  turmeric,  coriander,  and  cummin 
seed,  weighin?  altogether  about  two  drachms,  pound  in 
a  mortar,  wim  a  little  marjoram  ;  then  form  the  whole 
into  balls  or  flat  cakes  about  a  finger  thick,  and  fry  in 
butter.  To  be  served  up  with  a  good  brown  gravy,  and 
rice  in  a  separate  dish.  These  kubabs  may  be  served 
irj,  on  rice  heaped. 

Shamee  Kubab.— The  same  as  koofW  kay  kubab, 
except  chillies  and  tamarinds,  adding  a  little  lime  (or 
lemon)  juice.  Served  with  rice.  All  white  meats  are 
best  for  curries. 

A  PiiiAU. — Put  yoiur  fowl  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  tea- 
cnpfiil  of  veal  stock,  stew  it  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Make  your  veal  stock  with  a  Httle  mace,  onions,  celery, 
salt  to  taste,  and  a  few  cardamoms  ;  then  strain  it  off. 
Boil  the  rice  in  this  stock,  add  to  it  a  few  white  pepper- 
corns, strain  off  and  dry  the  rice  before  the  fire,  which 
stir  with  a  fork  to  separate  the  grains.  Have  ready 
some  onions  sliced  and  fried,  to  lay  over  the  rice  here 
and  there  with  some  hard  eggs  cut  in  quarters,  and  a  few 
of  the  boiled  cardamoms.  Place  the  fowl  on  the  disb^ 
and  throw  over  it  and  round  the  dish  the  prepared  rice. 

To  Bon.  Rice. — Patna  rice  is  best  for  curries,  which 
must  be  washed  well  in  several  waters,  and  drained  off. 
Pour  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  up  for  or  about 
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twelve  minutes.  Just  before  it  is  taken  xspf  iSkaaw  in  a 
sood  spoonful  of  salt.  Poor  througli  a  colander,  and 
diain  for  ten  minutes  near  the  fire.  Thm  lay  a  napkin 
in  a  pan,  and  shoot  the  rice  on  it  lightly  out  ot  the  colan- 
der, turn  up  the  corner  of  the  mipHn  oyer  the  rice  whidi 
will  take  out  any  moisture  in  it,  and  tiien  lightly  on  to 
the  dish.  You  must  not  epoon  or  ladle  the  rice,  nor 
should  the  sauce-pan  in  wnich  you  boil  it  be  stirred, 
exo^  just  at  first  to  prevent  its  lompii^.  Take  the 
scum  off  as  it  boils  up. 

Pii^o. — Take  a  fowl,  stew  it  until  it  becomes  yeiy 
tender  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  then  take  one  pound  of 
fiit  bacon  well  boiled,  put  it  into  a  large  dish  with  a  pint 
of  yeal  gravy,  and  the  ibwl  W  its  side  in  its  own  gravy, 
having  boiled  one  pound  of  nee  (with  twelve  doves)  as 
for  curry,  cover  them  thickly  with  it;  fry  three  onions  « 
Ue^t  brown,  and  put  the  shoes  round  the  diA,  and  slices 
m  hard  egg  and  beet-root  on  the  rice. 

Capsicum  Curbt. — Prawns,  about  a  fnnt,  boiled  in 
salt  and  water  and  chopped  very  fine ;  fresh  cocoa-nut 
half  the  quantity  thai  there  is  of  prawns ;  almonds  or 
dry  cocoa-nut  may  be  substituted  mwly  rasped;  a  piece 
of  gre^i  guig^  two  in<dies  long,  three  green  chillies ; 
these  ingredients  to  be  finely  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  prawns;  add  salt  and  lemon-juice  to  taste,  and  a 
hii^e  turmeric  sufficient  to  colour  it 

Split  the  capsicums  (as  many  as  may  be  required) 
down  the  middle  nearly  to  the  stalk,  scoop  out  the  seeds, 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  iae  them  round  with  duread, 
and  fry  them  in  butter.  Bice  may  be  served  or  not  with 
this  dish* 

K'hichbee. — Take  four  ounces  of  best  dried  peas, 
wash  and  dry  them,  then  fry  them  in  a  little  ghee,  or 
butter ;  then  moisten  them  by  sprinkling  a  litde  water 
when  on  the  fire  ;  after,  boil  them  in  twdve  ounces  of 
water  in  a  nice  tinned  copper  vessel.  Whesi  pretty  soft 
(but  not  quite)  take  it  off.  Put  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  another  tinned  vessel,  and  when  melted  throw  in  a 
handful  of  onions,  peeled  and  sliced  laigthways,  continue 
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firymg  them  till  they  get  a  nice  red  colour,  then  take 
them  out  and  put  aside.  Do  not  use  the  whole  of  the 
£>ur  ounces  of  butter,  but  reserve  a  part  of  it  to  put  to 
eight  ounces  of  rice  properly  washed,  and  fry  it  a  little ; 
then  add  the  dae  (or  peas)  with  the  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  two  pieces  of  green  (or  freshest)  ginger 
cut  in  dices.  When  the  water  has  nearly  evaporated, 
remove  part  of  the  fire  from  below,  and  place  it  on  the 
brass  cover,  taking  the  pot  occasionally  off  the  fire,  and 
shaking  it,  but  before  so  doing,  add  to  the  rice  ten  or 
twelve  cloves,  one  or  two  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve 
pepper-eoms,  and  two  died  cassia  leaves,  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  cover  it  up.  This  is  called  a  white 
kliichree.  When  required  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  add  a 
little  of  the  best  powdered  turmeric  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  at  the  time  that  the  dae  (or  peas)  are  added.  When 
served  «^,  ornament  it  with  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  in 
quarters  or  halves,  with  the  fried  onions,  as  you  would  in 
palsdoos. 

Pepfeb  Wateb. — Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  into 
a  pan,  with  a  piece  of  tamarind,  or  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Take  an  «aion  sliced,  and  pound  in  a  mcH*tar  with  a  table- 
spoon^ of  <»irry  powder,  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic, 
fuad  twelve  pepp^-coms  ;  put  this  into  the  water  which 
contains  the  tamarind  and  mix  well;  j^ace  on  the  fire, 
and  add  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt;  cover  up  and  let  it 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  strain  through  muslin  into  a 
basin.  Take  a  very  small  onion,  chop  it  fine,  and  fry  of 
a  light  brown  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  butter ;  pour  in  the 
•trained  liquor,  and  give  it  a  boil  up. 

A  VERT  FINE  Indian  Cubby. — Tal^  of  butter,  four 
ounces,  or  half  that  quantity  (if  the  meat  be  fat,  or  the 
curry  wanted  dry) ;  onions,  two  ounces ;  garlic,  two  or 
three  cloves  ;  turmeric,  cummin-seed,  and  coriander,  of 
each,  three  drachms  ;  red  chillies  (or  Cayenne  pepper)^ 
three  in  number  ;  black  pepper,  four  or  five  coma  ;  green 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  ;  salt,  a  tea-spoonfuL  These  ^oes 
to  be  separately  ground,  adding  a  little  water  when  the 
substance  is  dry;  the  coriander-seed  to  be  toasted  a  little, 
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to  impart  to  it  an  agpreeable  smell.  Put  the  ghee  or 
butter  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  tinned  copper  vessel,  and 
fry  half  the  quantity  of  the  onions,  sliced  lengthways,  in 
it,  and  when  of  a  yellow- brown  colour,  take  them  off, 
and  set  them  aside ;  then  add  to  the  remaining  butter*  the 
meat,  mixed  up  with  all  the  spices,  and  cover  it  up  ;  oc- 
casionally uncover  it,  and  (before  the  meat  is  quite  done), 
as  the  gnee  or  butter  evaporates,  sprinkle  a  table-spoonful 
of  water  on  it ;  if  much  gravy  be  required,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added,  but  the  drier  a  curry  is; 
the  nicer  it  tastes.  Do-pecassa,  and  others,  have  no 
gravy  at  alL  The  addition  of  the  following  articles  is 
sometimes  had  recourse  to,  to  increase  the  flavour,  as 
dried  cassia  leaves,  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  rasped, 
tamarind  water,  g^reen  or  dried  mangoes  (apples  are  a 
good  substitute),  lemon  grass,  fenegreek-seed,  the  leaves 
<^  which  likewise  add  considerably  to  improve  the  cuny* 

Curry  may  be  made  of  any  thing,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
but  the  fish  curries  are  the  most  delicate.  Cold  beef, 
cold  mutton,  cold  veal,  choosing  the  parts  the  least 
done  ;  the  same  meats  raw ;  cold  calFs  head,  fowls, 
rabbits,  hares,  cold  game,  fried  or  raw  soles,  or  halibut, 
or  cod-fish,  or  skate,  or  eels,  or  salmon,  or  lobsters,  or 
crawfish,  or  crab,  or  prawns,  or  shrimps  ;  each  of  these 
various  articles  will  make  delicious  curxy.  K  the  meat 
used  be  raw,  it  must  be  browned  in  a  stew-pan,  and 
stewed  until  it  is  tender. 

KiDOEREE. — A  tea-cupful  of  rice  boiled;  one  sole 
boiled,  and  chopped  fine;  two  eggs;  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  black  pepper,  and  salt ;  two  or  three  ounces 
of  butter;  made  hot  for  breakfast.  A  few  shrimps  added 
is  an  improvement. 

K'haba  Polaoo.— •Take  one  pound  of  mutton;  four 
or  five  onions,  whole ;  one  piece  of  green  (or  freshest) 
g^ger ;  two  dried  cassia  leaves,  or  coriander,  cummin, 
or  fenegreek-seed,  a  little;  eight  corns  of  black  pepper; 
twelve  pounds  of  water.  Boil  these  together,  till  loidf 
pounds  of  liquid  remain ;  take  the  pot  off  the  fire;  mash 
the  meat,  &c.,  with  the  liquor,  and  strain  through  a 
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cloth,  or  tammy.  Set  this  broth  aside.  Take  eight 
ounces  of  rice ;  wash  it  well,  and  dry  it  well,  by 
squeezing  it  in  a  towel.  Put  eight  ounces  (this  may 
be  too  much)  of  ghee  (or  butter)  into  a  tinned  copper 
vessel,  or  frying-pan,  and  melt  it;  fry  in  it  a  handful  of 
onions,  sliced  lengthways,  and,  when  acquired  a  good 
red  colour,  take  them  out,  and  lay  aside.  From  a  part 
of  the  eight  ounces  of  butter,  fry  slightly  a  fowl,  which 
has  been  previously  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  ;  take 
the  fowl  out,  and,  in  the  same  butter,  suid  the  dry  rice, 
and  fry  a  Httle.  As  the  butter  evaporates,  add  the 
broth,  and  boil  the  rice  in  it.  Then  put  in  ten  or  twelve 
cloves;  ten  or  twelve  pepper«coms;  four  pieces  of  mace; 
ten  or  twelve  cardamoms,  all  whole;  one  dessert-spoonj^l 
of  salt;  one  piece  of  ginger,  cut  into  fine  slices;  and  two 
dried  cassia  leaves.  When  the  rice  is  sufficiently  boiled, 
remove  all,  except  a  very  Httle,  fire  firom  underneath,  and 
place  it  on  the  top  of  the  cover.  If  the  rice  be  at  all 
hard,  add  a  very  little  water  to  it;  stir  it  about,  and  put 
the  fowl  in  also,  to  imbibe  a  flavour.  On  serving  it  up, 
place  a  little  rice  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  the  fowl  in 
the  centre;  cover  it  over  with  the  remainder  of  the  scat- 
tered rice,  some  of  the  spices  over,  and  garnish  with 
some  hard  eggs,  cut  into  quarters,  and  the  fried  onions. 

A  M^hee  polaoo  the  same  as  the  k'hara  polaoo,  but 
substituting  fish  for  the  meat,  and  which  must  have  a 
fish,  not  meat,  broth  for  it. 

A  Meetab  (a  sweet)  Polaoo. — ^Boil  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  rice ;  but,  before  it  is  quite  done,  pour  ofl^ 
half  the  hot  water  ;  fill  the  vessel  up  with  cold,  shake  it, 
and  then  drain  it  ofP,  and  place  it,  covered,  near  the 
fire  ;  when  dry,  have  sour  apples  peeled,  and  sliced  (not 
too  thin),  which  boil  in  a  syrup  of  sugar  ;  slice  and  fry 
some  onions  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter.  When 
these  are  sufficiently  browned,  take  them  out,  being  no 
longer  required ;  put  a  few  cloves  into  the  butter  ;  pour 
over  it  the  rice  ;  stir  it  well  and  carefully,  that  the  rice 
be  not  broken  or  bruised.  Place  the  apples  at  the  top; 
and  let  the  whole  remain  near  the  fire  to  swell ;  keep  it 
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oorered,  stirriDgit  ocoftnonallj.     A  plain  curry  is  senred 
with  this  dish. 

An  Indiak  Conddcbnt. — Green  dallies^  sah^  garlic, 
green  ginger,  and  the  leaves  of  the  coriander  plant.  The 
seeds  may  be  substituted.  May  be  eaten  widi  {dain 
boiled  rice. 

AiroTmR. — Dry  chillies^  salt,  tamarind,  onions,  garlic^ 
and  coriander,  weu  poond^  and  mixed  togedier. 

Recsipt  fo](  Cubby  Powdkb. — Three  ounces  of  the 
best  turmeric;  one  ounce  of  the  best  c^ger;  one  ounce 
of  coriander-seed;  one  onnce  of  cardamom-seed;  one 
ounce  of  caraway-seed ;  one  ounce  of  black  pepper;  half 
an  ounce  of  cummin-seed;  half  an  ounce  of  fenegiedc- 
seed;  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Each  ingredient  to  be  separately  pounded  very  fine  ; 
then  mix  all  well  together,  and  let  the  whole  be  made 
very  diy  before  the  &ee ;  put  it  into  a  wide-mouliied 
bottle;  cork  it  dose,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 

Ahothxb  Cubby  Powdbb. — Put  the  following  in- 
gredients in  a  cool  oven  all  night,  and  the  next  morning 
pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  rub  them  through 
a  fine  sieve  : — ^Three  ounces  of  coriander-seed;  i^uree 
ounces  of  turmeric ;  one  ounce,  each,  oi  black  pepper, 
mustard,  ginger ;  half  an  ounce  of  lesser  cardamoms ; 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cummin-seed.  Thoroughly  pound,  and  mix  toget^r, 
and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  curry  sauces  may  steep  three  ounces  <^  the 
powder  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  or  white  wine,  for  ten  days, 
and  will  get  a  liquor  impregpiated  with  all  the  flavour  of 
the  powder. 

An  excelx^ent  Receipt  f<»  Cubby  Powbeb. — 
Take  twenty  tea-spoonfuls  of  best  powdered  turmerie ; 
red  dried  chillies,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  eight  tea-spoon- 
fills  ;  coriander-seed,  twelve  tea-spoonfub ;  cummin- 
seed,  or  dried  pounded  cassia  leaves,  twelve  spoonluls ; 
each  to  be  separately  pounded,  and  then  mix  together; 
put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  well  corked,  and  in  a 
dry  place. 
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Another  Cubby  Powdeb. — Half  a  pound  of  cori- 
ander-seed ;  &  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turmeric  ;  tkree 
ounces  of  ginger;  two  ounces  of  capsicum,  or  chilli 
pepper ;  two  oimces  g£  cummin-seed ;  one  ounce  and  a 
naif  of  black  pepper ;  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom-seed  ; 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Let  the  whole  of  the  above 
be  reduced  to  a  subtle  powder,  and  mixed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  for  use. 

DuHEE,  OB  Cubdled  Milk. — Warm  milk  on  a  slow 
fire  (so  as  not  to  boil)  till  the  cream  whic])i  collects  on  the 
surface  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  while  still  lukewarm,  add  a  little  duhee  (or  tyar), 
tamarind,  or  lime  juice. 

Love  Apple  Chutnee. — Take  of  best  lore-apple  a 
large  plateful,  the  rinds  and  seeds  to  be  rejected,  and 
oaly  the  pulp  used;  dried  salt-fish  cut  yery  fine,  or  rasped 
alKMit  two  inches  square;  six  onions  cut  mto  thin  longi- 
tudinal slices,  eighteen  green  chillies  chopped  fine,  dry 
tamarind  (if  to  be  had)  one  ounce,  mashed  up  in  about 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  stones  and  filnres  to  be 
taken  out;  a  tea-spocmful  of  salt;  ghee  (or  butter),  two 
ounces  and  a  half.  First  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned 
copper  vessel  placed  on  the  fire ;  when  melted  add  the 
onions,  and  as  thej  begin  to  have  a  reddish  hue,  add  the 
chillies,  stirring  well  for  five  minutes;  then  add  the  salt- 
fish,  continuing  to  stir  the  whole,  when  the  ghee,  or 
butter,  has  nearly  evaporated,  add  the  love-apples,  and 
stir  it  about  for  a  good  while  ;  lastly,  add  the  tamarind 
water  and  salt,  and  mix  the  whole  «well,  until  it  acquires 
a  pretty  dry  consistence.  This  chutnee  is  only  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  made  in  less  quantity. 

How  to  prepare  ghee,  is  stale  butter  clarified  by  boil- 
ing and  straining. 

To  Make  Peish  Moulia,  ob  PiCKiiED  Fish. — Cut  a 
fish  in  slices,  and  lay  in  salt  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  fry 
it  very  crisp  and  dry ;  let  it  stand  to  cool ;  afterwards 
boil  a  table-spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  a  little  bruised  ;  a 
few  slices  of  ginger  ;  a  few  cloves  of  garlic,  in  vinegar ; 
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let  them  cool ;  then  put  the  fried  fish  in  a  jar  and  pour 
the  liquor  over  it ;  let  the  whole  then  stand  for  twenty- 
lour  hours,  or  rather  let  it  remain  in  the  liquor  till  you 
have  occasion  to  eat  the  fish,  which  is  generally  eaten 
with  boiled  rice. 

Tamarind  Fish. — To  four  salmon  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds,  put  four  pounds  of  black  tamarinds,  half  a 
pound  of  curry  powder,  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  pound 
of  mustard  seed,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  allspice,  two  punces  of  long  pepper,  and  a  Uttle  g^- 
lic.  A  nice  relish  for  the  break&st-table.  To  be  served 
with  rice. 

Indian  Shabbut. — Sugar  and  water,  or  eau  sucre, 
with  the  addition  of  aniseed  and  cardamoms,  if  agree- 
able. 

Fried  Chicken  a  la  MAiiASAR. — Cut  up  the 
chicken,  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  well  with  curry  powder 
containing  a  little  salt.  Fry  the  chicken  in  a  saut6  pan, 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  taking  care  that  it  is  of  a  nice  light 
brown.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  two  or  three  onions  into 
thin  slices,  draw  them  out  into  rings,  and  cut  the  rings 
into  little  bits  about  half  an  inch  long.  Put  these  bits 
of  onion  into  a  saut6  pan,  with  a  small  bit  of  clarified 
butter,  and  let  them  fry  gently  during  a  long  time,  over 
a  slow  fire,  until  they  have  gradually  dried  up,  and  are 
of  a  delicate  yellow  brown.  Be  careful  that  they  are 
not  burnt,  as  the  biu*nt  taste  of  a  single  bit  would  spoil 
the  flavour  of  the  whole.  When  they  are  as  dry  as 
chips,  without  the  least  g^ase  or  moisture  upon  them, 
mix  a  little  salt  with  them,  strew  them  over  the  fried 
chicken,  and  serve  up  with  lemon  in  a  plate. 

BuRDWAN  Stew.— 'Parboil  a  fowl,  and,  when  cold, 
cut  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  small  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ;  add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  beef 
gravy,  two  table-spoonfiils  of  Madeira  or  Sherry ;  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  Port ;  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ketchup ; 
half  a  table-spoonful  of  anchovy;  eight  middle-sized 
onions ;  and  Cayenne  to  taste.  Stew  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  the  onions  become  tender;  then  pour  it 
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into  a  dish,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  before 
serving. 

A  Country  Captain, — Take  a  chicken,  or  any  kiud 
of  white  meat ;  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  sprinkle  it  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  it  brown ;  then  add  to  it  three 
CMiions,  shred  small,  and  fried  brown,  with  three  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  water ;  stew  it 
gently,  untilhalf  is  evaporated,  or  boiled  away;  then  add 
a  small  sprinkling  of  curry  powder,  and  dish  it  up  hot. 

Bhusta. — Mash  some  potatoes  ;  have  boiled  one  or 
two  onions,  which  chop  small ;  add  capsicum  or  chillies 
to  taste,  with  a  very  little  salt,  and  butter ;  mix  the 
whole  welL  It  may  be  put  into  a  mould,  or  heap  it  as 
you  would  mashed  turnips,  or  potatoes,  and  warm  in  an 
oven,  or  upon  a  stdve,  or  vessel. 

MuiiLAOATAWNY  Soup. — The  stock  must  be  made 
with  eight  pounds  of  veal  and  mutton,  besides  some  cold 
meat  with  the  bones  chopped;  put  in  a  few  pepper- 
corns, and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  with  five  or 
six  cloves,  and  make  the  stock  with  it  altogether.  In 
straining  it,  work  the  meat  through  a  tammy,  to  enrich 
the  soup  ;  then  skim  the  fat  o£P ;  put  it  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  let  it  stew,  and  put  in  a 
good  fowl  cut  up;  pound  three  raw  onions,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  ;  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  coarse  doth;  put  in 
the  soup,  and  then  the  curry  powder.  When  you  dish 
the  soup,  squeeze  in  a  lemon,  and  the  seeds  of  four  car- 
damoms, pounded;  put  it  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the 
stock  on  it. 

Cabakay,  or  Indian  Sauce. — A  small  bottle  of 
Cayenne  ;  eight  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup ; 
two  quarts  of  wine  vinegar;  two  pennyworth  of  cochineal, 
pounded  fine,  to  give  it  a  colour;  two  heads  of  garlic, 
each  clove  to  be  peeled,  and  then  added  to  the  other  in- 
gredients; it  may  stand  seven  or  eight  days;  and  then 
filter  it  off  through  cap  paper;  it  must  be  closely  corked, 
except  what  is  in  use;  some  prefer  a  large  onion  peeled 
and  stuck  with  cloves,  instead  of  the  garlic. 

To  Boil  Ricb  (Another  method). — Wash  it  well  in 
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cold  water,  an^  dry  it  in  a  dean  napkin ;  boil  some  water, 
with  a  little  salt  in  it;  strew  the  rice  into  the  boiling  water; 
when  it  begins  to  swell,  check  the  boiling  with  a  tea-cup 
of  cold  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  it  boils  up,  until 
the  rice  is  cracked.  Before  it  begins  to  £aIL  into  pap, 
and  while  the  grains  are  yet  separate  from  eadi  other, 
throw  it  into  a  colander,  and  let  it  dry  before  the  fire. 

How  TO  BOIL  Rice  {Another  fashion). — Wash  the 
rice  perfectly  clean;  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  a  quart  sauce- 
pan fiUed  with  cold  water,  let  it  boil  slowly  about  twenty 
minutes.  Put  into  a  colander  to  stand  ten  minutes  by 
the  fire.  Before  you  take  your  rice  off  the  fire,  add  half 
a  table-spoonful  of  salt.  Shake  your  colander  with  a 
fork,  so  as  to  separate  the  grains  and  make  it  quite  dry. 
Send  up  in  a  separate  dish  fipom  the  Curry. 

An  Indian  Dibh,  called  Ballachono. — Take  a 
pint  of  picked  shrimps,  a  pint  of  sour  apples  finely 
chopped,  mix  and  shake  them  in  a  stew-pan  to  dry  a 
little  over  the  fire.  Take  one  pound  of  butter,  two 
cloves  of  g^lic,  and  one  onion  chopped  very  fine ;  p^- 
per  and  salt  to  taste,  a  spoonful  of  curry  powder  and 
Cayenne  mixed.  Fry  the  onion  and  garlic  in  the  butter, 
and  the  other  ingredients  fry  together.  Put  them  whole 
into  a  jar  and  coyer  close.  When  wanted  for  use,  fry 
a  piece  in  small  quantities  dipped  in  butter. 

Receipt  fob  Bengal  Chetnet.— "Take  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  chillies  or  Cayenne  pepper,  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  green  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  fine 
salt,  half  a  pound  of  fine  raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  of 
fine  soft  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  tamarinds  ;  pound 
the  whole  till  well  mixed  together,  adding  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  the  whole  in  a  fine  paste.  It  im- 
proves by  being  kept  in  a  jar  (well  corked  and  tied  down 
with  skin)  for  three  months.  As  green  ginger  or  tama- 
rinds cannot  be  got  in  England  so  fresh  as  in  India,  mix 
green  apples  pounded  with  the  dry  powder  of  ginger, 
and  tamarinds  that  are  attainable  in  the  shell  at  some  of 
the  India  shops.  Stone  the  tamarinds  before  they  are 
pounded,  and  take  out  the  strings  or  fibres. 
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MuLLAGHEE  Taunee,  OB  CuBBT  Soup. — Take  either 
lowly  rabbits,  or  white  meat^  cut  into  small  pieces  or 
joints;  three  large  spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  three 
large  onions,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  shalots^  to  be  also 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  three  table-spoonMs  of  butter. 
Fry  the  whole  together,  in  a  broad  flat  stew-pan,  till  the 
fowl  or  meat  is  bronvlied  ;  then  take  one  quart  of  boil«> 
ing  gravy,  stir  it  well,  and  boil  gently  till  the  fowl  or 
meat  be  tender ;  this  quantity  of  gravy  is  sufficient  for 
one  fowl,  or  one  pound  and  a  half  of  meat-^-but  for  two 
rabbits,  &c.,  it  will  take  two  quarts  of  gravy  more  or 
less.  Half  a  tea-cupM  of  bread  raspings  may  be  put 
in^  about  half  an  hour  before  you  take  the  soup  off  the 
fire,  should  it  be  not  thick  enough — and  if  add  be 
agreeable^  the  juice  of  a  lemon  improves  it. 

N.B.  This,  like  all  other  soups,  require  straining. 
Rice  should  be  sent  up  on  a  separate  dish,  to  serve  with 
this  soup. 

An  inimitable  Cubby. — Half  roast  a  nice  round  and 
lump  chicken,  baste  it  well  with  the  best  butter,  and 
two  large  onions  a  light  brown  in  the  dripping, 

len  cut  the  chicken  up  in  pieces,  and  put  them  mto  a 
8tew*pan,  vnth  the  fried  onions  and  one  clove  of  garlic, 
two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  ciury  powder,  one  ounce  of 
batter,  four  or  five  blanched  almonds  well  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  water  enough  to  cover  the  whole.  Then 
let  all  simmer  till  the  pieces  are  quite  tender,  and  serve 
up  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  salt  to  your  taste. 

To  MAKE  A  DBY  LoBSTEB  CuBBT. — Three  pounds 
of  lobster  (or  prawns)^  and  cut  in  square  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for  one 
Hte ;  melt  in  a  stew-pan  four  ounces  of  best  fresh 
batter,  three  large  sized  onions,  and  fry  them  in  the 
butter;  when  the  onions  are  done  enough,  put  your 
lobster  into  the  stew-pan,  and  mix  three  table-spoonfrils 
of  curry  powder,  into  a  paste  vnth  water  or  milk,  then 
put  the  paste  over  the  lobster,  adding  thereto  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  remun 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  observing  to  stir  it  the  whole  of 
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the  time.  Should  gariic  he  unohjectaonahle^  one  dove, 
chopped  yery  fine,  will  very  materially  add  to  the  fine 
taste  of  the  cmrj.  Chetney  will  he  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment to  this  curry,  as  then  no  acid  will  he  required 
in  the  dish. 

The  proportions  altered  according  to  the  quantity  of 
meat  or  fish  required  to  he  curried. 

A  CiTRRY. — Take  three  pounds  of  veal,  or  the  same 
weight  of  any  other  kind  of  meat  that  you  wish  tocuny, 
cut  into  small  square  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut;  put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  hest  fresh  hutter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  three  or  four  large  onions,  let  it  stew  until  the 
onion,  begin  to  turn  Srown ;  then  put  your  meat  into 
the  stew-pan  with  three  tahle-spoonfuls  of  curry  pow- 
der, not  heaped  up  ;  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of  good  milk, 
let  it  stew  for  firom  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour;  when 
nearly  done,  have  ready  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  put  it  to 
the  curry,  and  give  it  a  very  gentle  hoil,  and  serve  up 
quite  hot. 

A  VjBOETABUS  Cubby. — Spinach,  young  cahhage, 
celery^  a  good  deal  of  onions,  and  a  little  garlic,  all 
choired  mie  and  well  fried,  put  all  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  good  gravy.  Curry  powder  to  taste,  a  good 
piece  of  butter  well  floured ;  when  done  sufficiently,  add 
lemon  juice  and  salt  just  before  sent  to  table. 

N.B.  In  summer,  cucumber  and  vegetable  marrow, 
with  very  young  potatoes,  and  gooseberries  may  be 
added. 

Cubby  fob  one  Fowi.. — Skin  and  cut  up  a  fowl, 
slice  two  onions  into  a  frying-pan  with  a  good  piece  of 
butter,  move  them  until  they  become  brown,  then  add 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  put  the  fowl  in  to 
fiy  with  the  onion  imtil  it  is  a  pale  brown;  then  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  white 
vinegar,  put  all  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  gravy,  cover  it  down,  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
stew  it  till  you  can  cut  it  with  a  spoon.  Boiled  rice 
served  in  a  separate  dish. 

Malay  Cubby. —  Take  from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
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sweet  almonds,  blanch  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a 
nice  brown,  pound  them  extremely  well  with  a  little 
onion,  and  part  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Cut  up  a 
chicken;  take  a  dessert-spoonful,  not  heaped,  either  of 
turmeric  or  curry  powder,  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper, 
if  necessary,  in  a  cup  of  water.  Put  it  with  the  other 
ingredients  into  a  stew-pan,  and  allow  the  whole  to 
simmer  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  then  add 
about  a  tea-cup  of  cream,  boil  it  up  once.  Before 
serving,  stir  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  a  Httle  chilli 
vinegar,  or  lemon  pickle.     A  little  salt  to  the  above. 

Madras  Prawn  Curry. — Take  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  boiled  and  pickled  shrimps,  or  prawns,  from  their 
shells,  or  the  meat  of  a  lobster  cut  small;  put  some  but* 
ter  into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  onions,  a  very  little  garlic 
or  shalot  well  pounded,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  curry  pow- 
der, and  some  salt;  stew  them  together;  add  your  fish  to 
this.  Have  a  good  quantity  of  spinach  washed  and  very 
dean,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  without  any  water,  and 
add  it  to  the  butter,  &c.  Cover  the  stew-pan  close,  keep 
stirring  it,  taking  care  it  does  not  bum ;  if  necessary, 
add  a  little  water,  for  the  ingredients  must  stew  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fire,  to  incorporate  themselves  pro- 
periy.     Sour  with  lemon  juice  before  serving^. 

The  stock  for  fish  curries  should  be  made  from  fish. 
Those  of  rabbit,  fowl,  or  veal,  from  veal  stock.  All 
white  meats  are  better  than  brown  for  curries.  Crab 
pulled,  that  is  shredded,  makes  a  g^od  curry. 

Indian  Ch£Tn£. — One  pound  of  green  mangoes,  if 
to  be  had;  or  one  pound  of  very  sharp  apples,  pared  and 
cored  ;  one  pound  of  raisins,  very  well  washed,  stoned, 
and  dried ;  one  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one  pound  of 
green  ginger,  garlic  half  a  pound  (if  garlic  is  not  liked, 
twelve  onions);  best  dried  chillies  eight  ounces,  or  more; 
moist  sugar  two  pounds;  salt  one  pound;  white  wine  vi- 
negar two  bottles.  The  ginger,  apples,  g^lic,  or  onions, 
to  be  peeled,  and,  together  with  the  chillies,  to  be  cut 
into  thm  slices,  previous  to  being  pounded.  The  mustard 
seed  to  be  wasned,  and  dried,  then  gently  bruised  and 
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The  sugar  to  be  made  into  a  ihick  syrop; 
the  mangoes  picked  of  Am  lind,  and  cut  into  thin  dices 
and  pounded.  8ome  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  the 
▼inegar,  adding  the  fourth  i)uart  when  mixing  it  up  with 
the  other  inexedients;  enrerj  article  to  be  separatelj 
pounded,  and  the  whole  to  be  incorporated  and  put  into 
stone  jarsy  well  dosed  and  tied  4own,  and  placed  in  the 
SUB  for  a  month.  If  put  into  glass  bottlesy  it  should  be 
occasionally  put  into  the  suzu 
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ON  EBENGH  SOUPS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  more  expoDsive  methods  of  making  French  soups 
are  not  mtrodnc^  into  these  pages.  Car^me  says,  that 
at  erand  balls  and  dinners,  he  used  to  roast  turkeys  only 
for  Dis  soups  and  consommes,  and  he  talks  as  glibly  of  two, 
four,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls,  as  though  they  cost  nothing* 
Such  a  system  of  cookery,  however  well  it  may  look  on 
paper,  would  be  destructive  in  England  to  even  a  large 
Kxrtune,  and  it  is  not  thought  proper  or  fitting  to  give 
any  receipts  marked  by  this  spirit  of  gasconading  extra* 
vaganoe.  There  are  other  remarks  of  Car^me  well  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  these  we  extract. 

*'  The  vegetables  necessary  for  seasoning  should  be 
trimmed  and  washed,  and  should  foe  composed  for  each 
soup  of  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  onions,  a  bunch  of 
two  leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery.  Be  careful,  above  all, 
that  the  consomm^  should  have  a  gentle  touch  of  salt.** 

Car^me  also  says,  '^  I  was  accustomed  to  let  my  consom- 
mes simmer  during  five  consecutive  hours,  so  as  to  obtain 
all  the  gelatine  that  the  bones  contain,  which  is  the  most 
animaJKsed,  and  consequently  the  most  nutritive  of  broths, 
ooosommds,  and  essences,  which  we  daily  make.  In 
preparing  my  consommes  for  soups  with  mwls  browned 
on  the  spit,  I  have  laid  aside  the  empotage^  first,  because 
the  fowb  being  roasted,  lightly  colour  the  consomme, 
whilst  by  the  system  of  the  emp^tage,  if  it  has  been  a 
moment  too  long  at  the  fire^  it  has  too  much  ccdour,  and 
contifacts  a  disagreeable  taste;  I  therefore  repeat,  that  by 
the  addition  of  the  roast  fowls  the  soup  has  a  better  fla- 
vour and  always  presents  the  uniform  golden  and  appe«' 
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tinog  colour.  The  famous  Laguipiem  did  not  use  an 
empotage^  he  added  solely  bland  de  veau  to  colour  his 
soups,  hut  I  prefer  roast  fowls.  In  a  word,  the  lx»ling 
which  I  give  for  fi?e  hours  to  mj  soups  renders  them 
more  nutiitive  in  that  they  receiye  more  osmasone  and 
gelatine. 

Pot  au  Fsu  db  Maison,  au  6ouii<i/)n  Restau- 
RAiTT. — Place  in  an  earthen  pot,  sufficiently  lar^  to 
contain  four  pounds  of  sliced  beef,  a  large  knudde  of 
Teal,  and  a  chicken  half  roasted  ;  add  three  litres  of  cold 
water  (a  Uire  is  a  Frendi  pint,  fully  equal  to  three 
pints  and  a  half,  Elnglish),  and  place  the  earthen  pot  at 
the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  the  hob  ;  gently  sldm  it,  addii^ 
afterwards  a  little  salt,  two  carrots,  a  turnip,  three  leeks, 
half  a  head  of  celery,  tied  up  in  a  bunch,  and  an  omon, 
with  a  dore  stuck  into  it.  Be  careful  to  distribute  these 
properly ;  let  them  simmer  for  fiye  hours,  without  inter^^ 
ruption;  aflter  which,  take  out  the  yegetaUes,  which 
trim  with  care ;  taste  tiie  bouillon,  salt  it  moderatdy^ 
skim  off  the  grease;  place  your  vegetables,  abreaay 
trimmed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tureen,  and  serve.  This  is 
a  good  fkmily  broth,  wholesome  and  restorative,  and  very 
proper  in  families  careful  as  to  the  food  of  their  children. 

Fowl  Broth  {BouUIon  de  VolaiUe  pour  le$  Potetges 
de  Sante). — Spit  two  corpulent,  well-fed  fowls,  and 
brown  them  before  a  dear  fire;  then  put  them  in  a  sauce- 
pan, freshly  tinned,  with  two  Frendi  pints  <^  water 
(equal  to  three  English  pints);  after  having  skimmed  it> 
add  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  an  onion,  with  a  clove  stui^  in 
it,  two  leeks,  half  a  head  of  celery,  and  a  lettuce;  all 
these,  should  be  chopped,  and  slightly  coloured,  by  being 
fried  and  sweated  in  clarified  butter ;  add  a  litUe  salt ; 
and  then  let  the  whole  simmer  for  nearly  three  hours. 
Th^i  carefully  skim  your  broth,  and  pass  it  through  a 
silken  tammy.  This  broth,  without  beei^  is  lighcy 
nourishing,  and  suitable  to  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

Rabbit  Soup;  ob  Stock  from  Wild  R^ksniTS 
(Bouillon  de  Laperaux  de  Garenne), — Cut  up  two 
wild  rabbiti^  as  if  for  gibelotte  (a  species  of  £ricaa96e  of 
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rabUt))  add  a  pound  of  fillet  of  yeal,  cut  in  slices,  and 
grilled,  to  give  your  broth  colour.  Pour  on  these  ma** 
terials  two  litres  and  a  half  (equal  to  two  English  quarts) 
of  water;  skim  it  gently,  and  add  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  onions,  four  leeks,  a  head  of  celery,  and  a 
lettuce ;  all  chopped,  and  slightly  coloured  hj  being 
fried  in  clarified  butter.  Let  your  broth  boil  three  hours; 
pass  it  through  a  silken  tammy,  and  serve. 

A  Maigre  Broth  of  Pot  Herbs  {Bouillon  Maigr€ 
dr Essence  de  Plantes  Potageres), — After  having  picked 
and  washed  two  bunches  of  carrots,  two  bunches  of  white 
or  Swedish  turnips,  chop  them  smaU,  and  place  them  in 
a  sauoe-pan  on  a  moderate  fire,  with  a  little  fresh  butter. 
Stir  them,  from  tune  to  time,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  so 
that  they  shall  assume  a  uniform  colour.  As  soon  as 
they  assume  a  light-red  colour,  then  throw  in  a  bunch 
of  leeks,  a  bunch  of  onions,  and  six  heads  of  celery,  all 
diopped  up  equally ;  let  all  remain  sweating  together  a 
quajter  of  an  hour  ;  then  add  ten  litres  (say  nine 
English  quarts)  of  boiling  water,  an  onion,  into  which 
two  doyes  are  stuck,  a  Httle  salt,  the  smallest  taste  of 
p^iper,  and  of  grated  nutmeg ;  let  it  gently  simmer; 
akim  it  perfectly ;  let  it  boil  four  hours,  and  then  pass  it 
through  a  silken  tammy.  Observe,  that  it  shoidd  be 
slightly  salted.  You  may  use  this  broth  to  thin  or 
mobten  soups,  or  sauces  nungres^  by  carefrdly  browning 
the  vegetables.  It  will  give  an  agreeable  and  savouiy 
flavour,  and  presents,  in  addition,  the  advanti^  of 
slightly  colouring  the  soup. 

Turnip  and  Pea  Souf  {Potage  de  Navets  aux 
petits  Pais), — Gut  six  good,  large,  full-groWn  turnips  into 
dice;  give  them  a  light  colour,  by  sweating  them  in 
clarified  butter,  stirring  them  continually  with  a  wooden 
spoon ;  strain  them  off  in  a  colander  or  tammy ;  set 
tnem  to  boil  gently  in  the  consomm6,  prepared  as  di- 
rected; add  a  Httle  sugar ;  skim  the  soup;  and,  when  the 
turnips  are  done,  put  them  into  the  tureen,  with  a  pint 
of  young  peas  blanched  very  g^een,  and  the  crusts ;  and 
then  serve. 
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CxLBET  AMD  CHKEViii  Soup  (Poioge  de  Celeri  au 
CerfntH). — Blanch  six  heads  of  celery,  prepared  as  £or 
emtremeU^  and  stew  them  in  good  consomme,  seasoned 
with  a  small  hmich  of  herbs,  two  onions,  and  two 
oanrots.  Take  out  this  seasoning;  drain  the  celery  on  a 
ni^kin,  and  cut  it  in  large  dice,  and  lay  them  in  the 
tnraen  with  some  chervil  blanched,  and  the  crootcMis 
prepared  as  usual ;  then  pour  in  the  consomm^,  and 


Cabbaos  Sour  {Pdage  au  Chaux), — Parboil  ihree 
firm  white  small  cabbages ;  drain  them,  and  braise  them 
in  top-£it,  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  and  seasonings. 
Drain  them  ag^  off  this  fiit ;  quarter  them,  and  ^le 
them  into  the  tureen ;  and  over  them  pour  strcmg  well- 
seasoned  boiling  beef  stock-broth. 

Clear  Yvmmicmlh  Soup  (Potage  de  Vermicette  au 
Contomme). — Put  in  a  soup  stewing^pan  two  fowls,  one 
of  which  shall  be  roasted,  so  as  to  lightly  colour  the 
consomm^  ;  add  a  large  knuckle  of  veal  (from  which  the 
bone  shall  be  taken),  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  broth; 
after  having  skimmed  the  pot,  season  it  with  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  and  ledcs,  with  a  head  of  celery,  and  a 
few  grains  of  mimonette.  When  the  consomm^  shall 
have  simmered  for  five  hours,  skim  it,  take  out  the 
meat ;  then  add  the  white  of  an  egg^  beaten  up  with  a 
little  cold  broth,  in  order  to  clarify  it ;  after  a  quarter  cf 
an  houi^s  boiling,  you  pass  it  through  a  napkin,  and  set 
it  to  boil  again.  Then  throw  in  twelve  ounces  of  Italian 
vermicelli  (whitened  and  drained);  let  the  whole  simmer 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  serve. 

Soup  of  a  Pub^e  of  Fowl,  Quben's  Fashion 
(Poiage  de  Puree  de  Volatile  a  la  Heine), — Put  in  a 
soup  pipkin  two  fowls  and  a  boned  knuckle  of  veal;  add 
as  much  broth  as  is  necessary;  after  having  skimmed  ihe 
contents  put  in  the  necessary  roots ;  let  the  whole  boil 
five  hours,  skim;  when  strained  off,  put  it  on  again  di- 
rectly to  boil;  pour  it  afterwards  by  degrees  in  the  sof^ 
dish  containing  a  pur6e  of  fowl  pr^>ared  as  follows: 
sautez  the  fillets  of  two  fowls,  pound  them  perfectly,  add 
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one  ounce  of  rice  stewed  in  consomm^,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  crumb  of  a  French  loaf  (the  addition  of 
the  bread  crumb  renders  the  soup  smoother  and  more 
Telvefy) ;  add  also  two  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  a  little 
•alt,  and  a  ladleful  of  hot  consomme  ;  put  the  casserole 
over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 
prevent  its  boiling ;  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy ;  when 
serving,  make  it  hot,  stirring  it  without  quitting  it ;  pour 
into  it,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  the  better  to  mingle  it,  the 
above  consomme,  which  should  previously  cease  boiling 
for  a  moment ;  serve  the  soup  with  bread  cut  in  smaU 
dice,  and  fried  in  butter  of  a  light  tsolour.  The  person 
chaiged  with  serving  should  not  add  these  croutons  the 
moment  even  of  putting  them  on  the  plates ;  they  are 
thus  more  crisp ;  othervnse  they  swell  by  b^g  soaked 
in  the  soup,  and  give  it  a  bad  appearance  and  bad  taste. 

Soup  of  a  Pur^  of  Young  Feas  A  xa  St.  CiiOUB 
(I\4age  de  Purie  de  Pots  neuveaux  it  la  St  Cloud).'^ 
Put  about  three  quarts  and  a  half  of  newly-shelled  young 
peas  into  a  skillet,  containing  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  blanch  them  easily ;  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  a 
fitUe  salt ;  boil  them  on  a  brisk  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
strain  ihemy  take  out  the  parsley,  and  pound  them ; 
put  them  then  into  an  eardien  vessel  widi  some  cold  con- 
sonmi^  of  fowl,  prepared  as  usual,  reduced  to  a  demi- 
glaze,  so  as  to  be  able  afkerwards  to  add  the  water  the 
peas  were  boiled  in ;  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  and 
place  "die  puree  in  a  tureen ;  when  serving,  make  it  boil 
m  a  very  clean  skillet,  or  preserving-pan,  that  it  may  be 
kept  green ;  skim  it,  and  add  a  pinch  of  sugar  and  two 
pats  dp  fresh  butter,  which  mix  with  it  afber  you  have 
tdcen  it  from  the  fire,  not  to  let  it  boil  again ;  histly, 
pour  the  pur^e  upon  bread  cut  in  dice  and  fried  in  but- 
ter of  a  light  colour ;  but  it  i/ better  to  serve  the  crou- 
tons separate. 

A  Bbown  BiLAiSE. — Cut  some  beef  suet,  trimmings 
of  mutton,  or  lamb  cutlets,  or  odier  trimmings  oi  meat; 
put  them  into  a  braising  pan  with  four  or  five  onions, 
three  or  four  doves,  a  well-seasoned  faggot,  a  little 
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iiiaoe»  trimmings  of  celery,  two  or  three  carrots,  cot  in 
iliceS)  and  a  few  l>ay  leaves ;  add  about  a  pint  of  water, 
and  let  it  draw  down  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  stove : 
when  the  liquid  is  quite  reduced,  add  common  broth,  or 
any  broth  which  you  may  have  to  spare,  to  prevent  it 
burning  at  the  bottom. 

CoNSOMMi  OF  PouLTBY,  OB  Chicksn  Stock. — Lay 
a  few  slices  of  ham  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  veal — ^the 
knuckle  is  best.  Lay  backs  and  trimmings  of  fowl  on 
the  veal,  which  moisten  with  veal  stock,  and  put  them  to 
sweat.  When  your  meat  is  heated  througn,  cover  it 
with  veal  stock,  to  which  you  add  mushrooms,  a  bunch 
of  parsley,  and  green  onions:  fill  up  and  skim  as  in  the 
in«ce^ng  .rticU.  Strmin  your  stock  through  a  silk 
sieve  for  use. 

White  PoiL^ — Put  a  calf's  udder  to  blanch  in  a 
stew*pan  full  of  cold  water ;  when  it  has  boiled  about  a 

Quarter  of  an  hour,  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  cold  water 
>r  a  few  minutes;  then  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  which  put 
into  a  stew-pan  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter,  one  or 
two  onions,  a  seasoned  faggot,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a 
lemon  well  paired  and  cut  in  thin  slices;  add  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  put  it  over  a  slow  stove ;  stir  it 
lor  a  few  minutes,  then  add  common  broth  according  to 
what  you  want  to  bndse.  It  is  generally  used  for  ten- 
dons of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  or  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
white. 

Soup  1  la  Julienne  (Pofage  a  la  JuUenne). — Take 
some  carrots  and  turnips,  and  turn  them  riband  like,  a  few 
headsof  celery,  some  leeks  and  onions,  and  cut  them  all  into 
fillets  thus,  ■■■■■ :  then  take  about  two  ounces  ot 
butter  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  and  the  roots 
over  the  butter.  Fry  them  on  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring 
gently ;  moisten  them  with  broth  and  gravy  of  veal,  let 
them  boil  on  the  comer  of  the  stove ;  skim  all  the  &X  oS, 
put  in  a  little  sugar  to  take  off  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
vegetables  :  you  may,  in  summer  time,  add  groen  peas^ 
asparagus-tops,  French  beans,  some  lettuce,  or  Boad> 
In  winter  time,  the  taste  of  the  vegetables  being  too 
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strong,  you  must  blanch  them,  and  immediately  after 
stew  them  in  the  broth:  if  they  were  hied  in  butter,  their 
taste  would  also  be  too  strong.  Put  in  thin  slices  of 
bread  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  cut  round. 

TuRKiP  Soup. — (^Potage  a  la  Beauveau,) — Scoop 
some  turnips  to  the  size  of  a  marble;  fill  a  pint ;  throw 
them  into  cold  water :  when  the  whole  are  ready,  drain 
and  dry  them  well  on  a  cloth,  then  fry  them  in  an  ome- 
lette pan,  with  a  lump  of  clarified  butter  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  and  a  tea-spoon^  of  pounded  white  sugar. 
Keep  them  in  motion  till  their  surface  is  of  a  fine  cinna- 
mon brown  ;  drain  them  thoroughly  on  the  back  of  a 
^eve,  and  put  them  into  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  laddie- 
ful  of  broth,  to  draw  from  them  the  butter  in  which  they 
were  fried.  When  they  begin  to  soften,  drain  them 
again,  and  throw  them  into  three  pints  of  good  brown 
consomm6,  very  clear,  and  simmer  them  till  quite  done. 

Onion  Soup  {Potage  a  la  Clermont), — Take  about 
half  a  dozen  small  onions  ;  cut  them  in  two,  and  cut  off 
the  ends  ;  then  separate  the  coats  of  the  onion,  taking 
out  the  thin  skin  which  is  between  them.  Cut  the  onion 
in  fine  shreds,  and  proceed  with  these  as  you  did  with 
the  turnips  in  the  preceding  receipt. 

Mock  Turtle,  in  the  Parisian  Fashion  (Potage 
Tortus  a  la  Parisienne). — Dress  in  a  mirepoix  eight 
fine  white  ox  palates ;  then  drain  and  press  them  on  the 
oyen  plate ;  when  cold,  trim  them,  removing  all  the 
blood-stained  particles ;  render  them  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, and  cut  them  with  a  cutter,  of  an  oval  form,  of  the 
size  of  a  coffee-spoon;  place  them  in  a  saut6  dish,  with 
two  platefuls  of  cocks'  kidneys  (not  blanched),  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  Champagpae ;  sweat  them  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  put  them  afterwards  in  consomm^,  in  which 
you  have  mingled  four  spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  cold 
consomm6,  into  a  thin  paste,  to  thicken  the  soup  a  little. 
Now  prepare  an  essence  composed  of  two  onions,  a  pottle 
of  mushrooms  sliced,  a  bunch  of  chervil,  two  cloves,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a  piece 
of  bayleaf,   thyme,  basil  and  marjoram,  a  little  ham 
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minoed,  trimmings  of  four  tnifflesy  half  a  dove  of  gariic, 
a  glassfiil  of  Champagne^  and  two  large  ladldfuls  of  oon- 
somm6 ;  boil  these  slowly  nearly  an  hour,  and  rub  ikiem, 
through  a  tammy  ;  then  boil  in  it  the  four  truffles, 
trimmed  in  {deoes  of  the  shape  of  a  large  olive;  add  them 
to  the  soup,  give  it  a  few  boilings,  and  take  it  off  the 
fire,  to  throw  in  a  liaison  of  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  passed 
through  a  tammy ;  set  the  soup  again  over  the  fire^ 
and,  when  nearly  boilins',  pour  it  into  the  tureen  con- 
taining some  small  quenelles  of  fowl,  in  which  the  parings 
of  the  truffles,  when  chopped^  have  been  added.  This 
soup  yields  in  nothing  to  the  mock  turtle  with  Madeira 
or  oahnes'  head. 

QiTBSir'B  SoiTP  (Poiage  d  la  Seine). — Butter  well 
a  sheet  of  strong  white  lat<^en  paper;  cover  it  all  over 
with  a  thin  layer  of  fat  bacon  :  suoe  a  small  carrot  thin> 
and  a  couple  of  onions,  which  put  on  the  bacon,  with  a 
little  parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a 
bay-leaf  pulled  in  pieces,  two  or  three  doves,  and  a  fe^ 
pepper-coins.  Wrap  this  round  two  pullets,  putting  a 
small  piece  of  butter  inside  the  vent  of  each,  and  pladng 
them  ^n  a  line,  the  breast  ends  together;  tie  them  up 
with  twine,  put  a  lark-spit  through  them,  and  lie  them 
on  your  meat  spit ;  these  require  nearly  an  hour;  baste 
them  well  to  prevent  the  paper  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  tear  off  the  skins;  take  the  flesh  from  the 
bones;  throw  the  bones  into  a  dbicken  stock,  which  you 
have  prepared  from  the  flesh;  trim  away  all  faX  and 
nerves ;  chop  them,  and  immediately  pound  them  with 
the  yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  and  the  crumb  of  a  French 
roll,  soaked  in  a  light  chicken  consomm6,  with  whidi 
moisten  your  puree,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy;  put  it 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  which  has  been 
just  boiled  and  dcimmed;  set  it  on  the  Are  till  hot,  but 
by  no  means  boiling,  or  it  will  curdle;  do  not  leave  off 
stirring;  skim,  and  put  it  in  a  bain  marie.  Previous  to 
serving,  add  a  little  butter,  which  work  in.  You  should 
have  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  soup;  add  bread 
fried  in  dice  to  a  gold  colour.     If  expense  be  an  object, 
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lue  the  legs  only,  leaving  the  fillets  for  an  entreet  or 
we  a  fowl  previously  served.  Some  add  twenty  sweet 
and  two  bitter  almonds  to  the  fowl  when  pounded. 

PuBis  OF  Lentils  {Potage  de  puree  de  LentUles  a 
la  ConH). — Pick  and  wash  three  pints  of  lentils  {lenHUet 
d  la  reine\  which  put  in.  a  soup-pot,  with  a  slice  of  lean 
ham  blanched,  a  partridge,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  an  onion, 
two  leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery,  tied  together,  add  the 
necessary  stock,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three  hours  ; 
take  out  the  roots,  the  partridge,  and  the  ham,  rub  the 
lentils  throu^  a  tammy,  and  add  some  consomme  to  the 
purine ;  set  it  on  to  boil,  and  afterwards  place  it  at  the 
comer  of  the  stove,  to  clarify  it,  by  withdrawing  or 
skimming  off  the  scum  and  grease  that  is  thrown  up  to 
the  side;  when  serving,  pour  it  into  the  tureen  with  some 
bread  cut  in  dice  and  fried  in  butter. 

PuBis  OF  Onions  {Fotage  de  puree  de  LentiUes  a  la 
ioubise). — Make  the  pur6e  as  above>  and  add  to  it  a 
aoubise  prepared  thus : — cut  four  large  onions  in  slices, 
and  blanch  them  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  them  off,  and 
sweat  them  in  fresh  butter ;  add  four  spoonfuls  of  con- 
somm^ ;  ommer  them,  and  when  the  onion  is  in  a  puree, 
add  a  spoonful  of  bechamel,  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  and 
jmn  it  to  the  puree  of  lentils  previously  clarified  ;  serve 
with  Med  bread  as  above. 

Soup  of  a  PuBiE  of  Youno  Cabbots  (Potage  de 
purie  de  Racines  d  la  Creci.) — Scrape  and  wash  two 
bunches  of  young  carrots,  then  grate  off  all  the  red  parts 
only,  without  touching  the  hearts ;  your  carrots  thus 
prepared,  put  the  red  part  into  a  stew-pan  with  some 
hem  butter,  a  little  lean  ham,  an  onion,  a  turnip,  and  a 
bunch  of  leeks  and  celery  ;  sweat  the  roots  gently  over 
a  slow  fire,  stirring  them  with  a  wooden  spoon  that  they 
may  become  equally  coloured ;  then  add  some  consomme 
to  them,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  two  hours  ;  take 
out  the  ham  and  roots,  but  strain  the  carrots  through  a 
sieve^  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  return  them  back  to  thehr 
liquor,  and  rub  all  through  a  tammy ;  pour  some  con- 
somme on  them,  and  set  the  Creci  to  boil  ovot  a  quick 
fire ;  when  it  boils,  set  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove^  and 
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ddm  it  perfectly ;  add  a  pinch  of  sugar  to  sodten  the 
Htter  flayour  of  the  roots ;  when  thoroughly  clarified, 
pour  it  into  the  tureen,  and  serve  fried  hread  on  a  plate. 

RiCB  Soup  A  i<a  Cuici  {Potage  de  Bis  a  la  Creci). — 
Prepare  the  Creci  as  aboye,  and  when  clarified  add  four 
ounces  of  Carc^ina  rice  washed,  blanched,  and  stewed  in 
oonsomm^  ;  nye  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  boiling,  stir 
the  soup,  and  turn  it  into  the  tureen.  Prepare  the  con- 
aomm^  according  to  rule. 

Carrot  Soup  (Potage  de  puree  de  CaroUes  de 
Flandre), — Scrape  eight  large  Flemish  carrots  (without 
touching  the  hearts),  mix  with  them  two  onions,  two 
turnips  sliced,  and  a  bunch  of  leeks  and  celery ;  sweat 
these  roots  in  butter  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  tnem  with 
a  wooden  spoon  that  they  may  become  of  an  equal 
colour ;  when  of  a  light  red,  put  consomme  to  them,  and 
let  them  go  gently  for  two  hours,  and  finish  and  serye 
with  crusts  like  the  pur6e  of  roots  a  la  Creci.  As  soon 
as  it  is  clarified,  pour  it  into  a  soup  tureen,  containing 
croutons  rendered  crisp  by  the  stoye. 

Turnip  Soup  {Potage  de  puree  de  Navets), — Slice 
one-fourth  of  a  Swedish  turnip,  sweat  it  in  fresh  butter, 
and  keep  it  stimng  with  a  wooden  spoon  to  colour  the 
pieces  equally  of  a  light  brown ;  then  let  them  simmer  in 
some  consomme  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  rub  them 
through  a  fine  tammy ;  add  consomm^  of  fowl  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner  ;  skim  the  puree  to  clarify  it-,  add  a 
ninch  of  sugar,  then  pour  it  into  a  soup,  and  serye  it  with 
tried  bread  on  a  plate  separate. 

Onion  Soup  A  la  Cr^sst  (Puree  dOignons  a  la 
Cressg), — Choose  about  twenty  small  onions,  dean  them 
well,  and  cut  into  slices  ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  lump  of  fresh  butter  and  a  little  sugar ;  jam  them  till 
they  be  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  then  moisten  them  with 
broth,  and  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  bread.  When 
about  to  serye  your  soup,  tnrow  in  two  small  glasses  of 
yery  old  brandy. 

p£ARL  Barley  Soup  A  la  Rot  ale. — For  all  pearl 
barley  soups,  Car^me  recommends  German  pearl  barley  as 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  finest  pearl  barl^  of  France. 
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FISH.— FRENCH  FASHION. 

Braise  Maiore  for  Boilino  Fish  in. — Take  a 
kettle  of  a  sufficient  size ;  put  into  it  a  bit  of  butter, 
with  a  little  vegetable  soup^  a  little  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
garlic,  parsley,  and  scallions,  cloves,  some  slices  of 
omons  and  carrots,  salt,  pepper,  with  white  wine  suffi- 
cient ;  tie  the  head  of  the  fish  up  properly,  or  any  other 
part,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  with  these  ingredients; 
take  care  that  it  does  not  swim;  put  it  upon  a  slow  fire; 
cover  it  with  a  buttered  paper,  taking  care  to  wet  or 
baste  it  from  time  to  time  with  its  own  sauce  ;  taste  if 
it  is  properly  seasoned;  when  the  fish  is  sufficiently  done, 
take  part  of  the  sauce,  run  it  through  a  gauze  search, 
reduce  it  to  a  jelly  to  glaze  the  fish. 

Fish  Jeixt  {Crlace  de  Poisson), — Rub  lightly  the 
bottom  of  a  sauce-pan  with  butter;  cover  it  with  sliced 
onions  and  carrots ;  then  add  the  remains  and  carcases 
of  fish,  a  little  parsley  and  scallions,  a  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
sweet  basil,  and  a  clove  of  garlic  ;  to  these  ingredients 
add  a  ladleful  of  fish  soup;  let  it  boil,  put  it  upon  a  hot 
hearth  or  table ;  let  it  simmer  till  it  becomes  a  jelly; 
again  add  to  it  some  fish  soup,  and  pour  it  clear  off  into 
a  clean  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  simmer  another  hour;  run 
it  through  a  napkin;  reduce  it  to  a  jelly,  and  use  it  for 
glazing. 

Lamfret  in  Matelote  (Lamproie  en  Matelote), — 
Put  one  or  two  into  nearly  boiling  water;  gut  them, 
and  cut  them  into  junks,  taking  care  of  the  blood; 
cat  off  the  head,  and  the  end  of  the  tail ;  put  them  into 
a  stew-pan  with  a  little  roux  (see  article  Roux) ;  and 
pat  it  over  the  fire;  add  some  red  wine,  and  stock,  or 
water,  in  equal  quantities,  some  small  onions,  mush- 
rooms, a  bunch  of  parsley,  scallions,  salt,  pepper,  a  bay- 
leaf,  and  a  little  fine  spioery;  cook  it,  and  take  off  the 
hx, ;  when  ready  to  serve,  tnicken  with  the  blood  of  the 
lampreys ;  taste  it;  dish,  and  serve. 

2  a 
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GimxED  Salmon  (Darde  de  Saumon  ChrHUe). — 
Take  a  cut  of  salmon ;  put  it  into  a  dish,  and  pour  oyer 
it  a  little  good  oil,  fine  salt,  a  bay-leaf,  parsley,  and 
tcallions  cut  in  two  ;  turn  it^  and  let  it  sojeJc  for  some 
Ume;  put  it  on  the  gridiron;  turn,  and  baste  from  time 
to  time  with  the  seasoning;  lift  with  a  knife  a  little  of 
the  flesh,  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  back ;  if  still  red, 
let  it  continue  cooking ;  turn  it  on  a  cover,  and  take  off 
the  skin;  pour  over  butter  sauce,  and  strew  capers 
upon  it. 

Cutlets  of  Sturgeon  in  Paper  (Cotekftes  d'Es* 
turgean  en  Papillotes). — Cut  it  into  cutlets  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  a  stew-paxi, 
and  turn  them  when  they  become  white ;  finish  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  veal  ;  if  for  gras,  put 
thin  slices  of  lard  ;  if  maigre,  none  at  all. 

Perches  in  Wine  (Perches  au  Vin), — Scale  and 
clean  the  perch.  Cook  them  in  good  stock  and  a  little 
white  wine,  with  a  high  seasoning  of  parsley,  chives, 
cloves,  &c.  Thicken  a  little  of  this  liquor  for  sauce. 
Add  to  it  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  httle  anchovy- 
butter.  Always  use  white  wine  with  white  fish,  and  red 
wine  with  red-coloured  fish. 

Fillets  of  Sole  a  la  Horly  {Filets  de  Soles  a  la 
Horly), — After  cleaning  the  soles,  cut  them  entirely 
open  by  the  back,  from  head  to  tail;  cut  each  into  four 
nice  fillets,  and  steep  them  in  lemon-juice,  salt,  parsley, 
and  sliced  onions ;  shake  them  in  this  seasoning,  where 
they  ought  to  remain  nearly  an  hour;  when  ready  to 
serve,  drain,  flour,  and  fry  them;  they  must  be  firm,  and 
of  a  good  colour;  dish,  and  serve  under  them  an  Italienne 
or  tomate  sauce. 

A  Saut^  of  Fillets  of  Sole  a  la  Maitre  d^Hotel 
{Saute  de  Filets  de  Soles  a  la  Maitre  d' Hotel), — 
Take  of  the  fillets  as  above ;  the  skin  having  been  pre- 
viously taken  ofl^,  have  some  melted  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan, into  which  put  the  fillets;  shake  a  little  fine  salt 
over  them ;  when  done  upon  one  side,  turn  them;  draiziy 
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dish,  and  sauce,  with  a  good  mattre  d'h6tel,  to  which 
some  yelout4  reduite  has  heen  added  and  heightened 
with  a  little  lemon  sauce,  and  serve. 

SoiiES  AU  Gratin  {Soles  au  Gratin), — Cut  the  fillets 
as  ahoYe;  spread  upon  these  fillets  cooked  forced  meat, 
gras  ou  maigre,  ahout  the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece ; 
roll  it  equally  on,  all  over ;  cover  the  bottom  of  a  dish 
with  forced  meat  about  half  an  inch  thick;  form  a  crown 
of  the  fillets,  upon  the  dish,  so  that  there  will  be  a  well 
in  the  middle  ;  put  a  little  of  the  forced  meat  into  the 
intervals  within  and  without,  that  the  fillets  may  form 
one  mass;  unite  the  whole  with  the  blade  of  a  knife 
dipped  in  hot  water;  strew  crumbs  of  bread  over;  baste 
it  with  butter,  and  send  it  to  the  oven;  when  done,  put 
into  the  hollow  or  well  a  proven^ale,  or  an  Italienne. 

Whitings  with  Herbs  {Merlans  atuc  fines  Herbes). 
— Prepare  the  whiting  as  for  frying;  put  butter,  parsley, 
and  scallions  finely  hashed,  salt  and  nutmeg,  into  a  deep 
dish,  and  lay  them  in  ;  baste  with  melted  butter,  and 
put  some  stock  and  white  wine  to  them;  turn  them  when 
half  done;  when  they  are  cooked,  put  their  seasoning 
into  a  stew-pan,  without  taking  them  out  of  the  dish ; 
add  a  little  butter  rubbed  in  flour ;  cook,  and  thicken  it ; 
add  lemon -juice,  and  a  little  pepper ;  sauce,  and  serve. 

Mackarel  a  la  Mattre  d^ Hotel  {Maquereavx  a  la 
Mattre  dP Hotel), — Take  three  or  four  mackarel;  see 
that  they  are  very  fresh,  and  of  an  equal  size,  that 
they  may  cook  equally ;  gut  them  by  one  of  the  ears, 
and  take  out  with  a  knife  the  puddings  at  the  navel ; 
wipe  them ;  open  the  back  and  head ;  cut  off  the  nose 
and  tail ;  powder  them  with  a  little  salt ;  marinade  them 
with  oil,  parsley,  and  small  onions  cut  in  two ;  turn 
them  in  this  seasoning ;  if  large,  they  will  take  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  gridiron  ;  if  small,  half  an 
hour  will  suffice  ;  take  care  their  bellies  do  not  open, 
that  they  may  not  lose  their  juice;  cook  them  upon  red 
cinders ;  after  they  have  been  done  sufficiently  on  both 
sides,  put  them  on  their  back,  that  they  may  be  tho- 
roughly done ;  dish,  and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  put  a 
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little  cold  matfcre  d1i6tel  into  tbeir  backs,  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  or  sauce  with  it  thickened,  and  serve. 

Red  MULI.ETS,  with  Maitre  cTHdtel  Sauce  (Mou- 
gets  d  la  Maitre  cT Hotel), — This  fish,  like  the  wood- 
cock, is  not  gutted.  Take  the  gills  from  five  mullets, 
scale  them  carefully  but  lightly,  cut  off  the  fins,  wash, 
wipe,  and  scatter  over  them  a  Httle  salt,  pepper,  and  a 

S'U  of  Provence  oil ;  half  an  hour  before  serving,  lay 
lem  on  a  sheet  of  paper  oiled  on  both  sides,  and  place 
them  over  a  slow  fii^  on  a  gridiron  rubbed  with  oil  also ; 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  them  over  upon  another 
sheet  of  oiled  paper,  renew  the  fire,  and,  when  they  are 
done  enough,  dish  them  on  a  maitre  d 'hotel  of  eight 
ounces  of  butter  masked  in  the  usual  manner;  ^aie 
them  at  top  ;  serve  a  portion  of  the  sauce  in  a  boat. 

Red  Mullet  with  Sweet  Herbs  (Sur-MuUet  aux 
Fines  Herhes), — Put  the  fish  into  a  deep  saut6  pan, 
with  a  ladlefid  of  sauce  toum^e,  and  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fines  herbes.  Put  a  cover  over  them,  and 
bake  them  or  stew  them  on  a  back  stove,  with  fire  under 
and  over.  When  done,  dish  them,  skim  the  sauce,  and  . 
dnun  it  through  a  colander  spoon  ;  season  with  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  mask 
the  fish  with  it. 

Red  Mullets  with  Sweet  Herbs  (Rougets  cmx 
Fines  Herbes), — After  having  prepared  and  marinaded 
the  mullets  as  directed  in  the  receipt  k  la  M4itre  d'H6tel, 
lay  them  on  tbe  strainer  well  buttered,  and  place  them 
in  a  kettle,  with  eight  ounces  of  butter  melted,  a  pottle 
of  mushrooms  chopped,  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a  part  of  a  shalot  chopped  and  blanched  ;  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  sufficient  to  season  the  fish  ;  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  bottle  of  Chablis  wine  ; 
make  it  boil  over  a  quick  fire  ;  moisten  the  fish  with  its 
liquor ;  place  fire  above  and  below  it,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour  ;  dish  them  with  care,  and  pour 
their  liquor  over  them,  serving  a  portion  of  it  in  a  boat. 

Trout  or  Pike  a  la  Genevoise. — Clean  the  fish, 
but  do  not  scale  it.     Put  a  little  court  bouillon  in  a 
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stew'pan  with  parsley-roots,  cloves,  parsley,  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  onions,  also  a  carrot.  When  these  have 
stewed  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  over  the  pike  or  trout 
in  a  small  oval  fish-pan,  and  add  a  little  Madeira  to  the 
liquor.  When  boiled,  drain  it,  and  take  off  the  scales 
thoroughly;  then  put  it  in  the  pan,  with  a  little  of  the 
liquor  to  keep  it  moist  and  hot.  Make  a  roux  or  thick- 
ening, and  add  to  it  veal-gravy  (or,  if  for  a  maigre 
dish,  wine)  ;  season  this  sauce  with  mushrooms,  parsley, 
and  green  onions.  Let  it  stew  till  smooth.  Thicken 
with  butter  kneaded  in  flour.  Strain  the  sauce  hot  over 
the  dished  fish,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  For  trout  use 
claret  or  some  red  wine,  with  mace  and  more  cloves. 

Sturgeon  a  la  Romulus  (Esiurgeon  a  la  Romu- 
lus),— After  having  chosen  a  large  piece  of  sturgeon, 
take  the  skin  carefully  thereirom  without  touching  the 
flesh,  and  throw  a  handful  of  salt  over  and  under  it ;  an 
hour  afiber,  wash  and  wipe  it,  tie  it  up  and  lay  it  on  the 
drainer  in  a  kettle  ;  pour  over  it  an  essence  formed  as 
follows  :  slice  four  carrots,  four  onions,  two  pottles  of 
mushrooms,  whole  parsley,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  two 
bay-leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  basil,  four  cloves,  a  pinch 
of  mace,  some  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  two  glasses  of 
Provence  oil;  sweat  these  lightly  over  a  slow  fire,  stir- 
ring them  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  then  add  two  ladlefiils 
of  consomm^,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
squeeze  it  through  a  tammy,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish, 
which  season  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  the 
flesh  of  two  lemons  sliced  (with  the  pips  taken  out)  and 
laid  upon  the  fish  ;  add  a  bottle  of  Champagne  ;  cover 
the  kettle  and  set  it  over  a  quick  fire ;  when  it  boils,  lay 
fire  on  the  top  and  underneath,  that  the  fish  may  sim- 
mer slowly  for  two  hours  ;  wet  the  fish  with  its  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  when  ready  to  serve,  pass  the 
liquor  through  a  silk  sieve,  without  suffering  the  least 
particle  of  the  oil  to  go  through :  reduce  this  liquor  to  a 
demi-glaze,  one-half  of  which  add  to  the  sauce  h.  la 
Romaine;  when  it  boils,  work  smoothly  into  it  eight 
ounces  of  cold  butter  ;  pour  one  half  of  the  sauce  upon 
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the  dishy  on  which  lay  the  storgeoiiy  glased  willi  its 
own  reduced  liquor,  and  serve  the  remaining  sauce  in  a 
boat 

FBENCH   SAUCES. 

BuLNC  {A  rich  Broth  or  Crravy  in  which  the  French 
eooh  various  Small  Dishes), — Mince  one  pound  of  beef- 
suet,  or  kidney  fat,  and  one  pound  of  shavings  of  £bA 
bacon,  pass  them  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  stew-pan,  adding 
lour  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  bundle  seasoned  wita 
half  a  bay-leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  basil,  mace,  and 
two  doves ;  add  a  pinch  of  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and 
Ae  pulp  of  two  lemons,  without  the  pips  ;  sweat  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  without  colouring  them,  then  add 
water  sufficient  to  cover  f^e  material  to  be  dressed. 
Many  cooks  add  a  little  flour,  but  this  is  usdess.  When 
dcme,  keep  the  blanc  for  use. 

Sfanish  ob  Brown  Sauce  {Espagnoley-^Add  9ome 
brown  consomme  boiling,  to  some  brown  roux  in  a  stew- 
pan  ;  do  not  mix  them  over  the  fire ;  let  them  foe  well 
mixed.  Put  it  on  a  brisk  fire,  and  add  brown  consomm^ 
till  your  sauce  is  of  the  consistency  of  melted  butter: 
stir  without  intermission ;  let  it  boil ;  thin  it  sufficiently 
with  consomm4  for  all  the  scum  and  fat  to  rise ;  put  it  on 
the  comer  of  the  stove  to  clarify,  with  a  few  mushroom 
trimmings,  truffles  if  you  have  them,  a  seasoned  faggot 
of  herbs,  a  few  green  onions  and  pepper-corns,  a  blade  of 
mace,  a  little  allspice,  and  a  piece  of  ham.  When  tho- 
roughly cleared  and  skimmed,  strain  it  through  a  tammy 
into  a  oasin,  stirring  occasionally  till  cold.  This  forms 
the  basis  of  the  gfreater  part  of  the  brown  sauces. 

Salt  Water  to  Boil  Fish  in  {Eau  de  Set). — Fill 
a  small  kettle  with  water,  and  put  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt,  with  some  whole  young  onions,  branches  of 
parsley,  one  or  two  heads  of  garlic,  zests  of  carrots, 
thyme,  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil,  and  two  doves ;  let  it 
bod  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  skim  and  take  it  off  die 
fire,  covw  it  with  a  cloth,  leave  it  half  or  three-quarters 
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of  an  hour  to  settle  ;  pass  it  through  a  gauze  search ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  cookmg  fish,  or  any  thing  that  requires 
salt  water. 

Sauce  JL  I4A  Matelote  fob  Fish. — Take  a  large 
pint  of  hrown  roux  heated,  or  of  Espagnole  ;  put  to  this 
si:^  onions  sliced  and  fried  with  a  few  mushrooms,  or  a 
little  mushroom-ketchup,  a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  little 
of  ihe  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled.  Give  it  a  sea- 
soning of  parsley,  chives,  a  bay  leaf,  salt,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  a  dove.  Mix  it  up  (using  a  larg^e  wooden  spoon)  to 
make  it  blend  well.  Put  veal  gravy  to  it  if  you  wish  it 
more  rich,  or  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Strain  it,  and 
serve  over  stewed  carp  or  trout. 

La  Duceixe  after  Beauvillieb's  Receipt.  — 
Mince  mushrooms,  parsley,  young  onions  or  shalots, 
equal  quantities  of  each ;  put  some  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  as  much  rasped  bacon;  put  them  upon  the  fire; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  fine  spiceries,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a  bay  leaf;  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of 
&pagnole  or  veloute ;  let  it  simmer,  taking  care  to  stir 
it ;  when  sufficiently  done,  finish  it  with  a  thickening  of 
yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  which  must  not  boil;  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  is  not  necessary,  but  may  be  added.  Put  it 
into  a  dish,  and  use  it  for  every  thing  that  b  served  en 
papiUotes. 

Poor  Man's  Sauce  (Za  Sauce  aupauvre  Homme,) — 
This  sauce  is  generally  sent  up  with  young  roasted  turkeys. 
Chop  a  few  shalots  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  water,  and  serve  it  in  a  boat. 

Sauce  TouBviE. — Take  some  white  roux,  dilute  it 
with  some  consomme  of  fowl,  neither  too  thin  nor  too 
thick.  A  sauce  when  too  thick  will  never  admit  of  the 
£it  being  removed.  Let  it  boil  on  the  comer  of  the 
stove.  Throw  in  a  few  mushrooms,  with  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions.  Skim  it  well,  and  when  there 
IS  no  greB3e  left,  strain  it  through  a  tammy,  to  use  it 
when  wanted. 

Sauce  X  l'Ali.ebcandb. — This  is  merely  a  sauce 
toiixnj6e  as  Jtbove  reduced,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
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thickening  or  liaison  composed  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  well 
seasoned.  This  sauce  is  always  used  for  the  foUowmg 
sauces  or  ragouts,  viz.,  hianquette  of  all  descriptions,  o£ 
Teal,  of  fowl,  of  game,  or  psdates,  ragout,  ^-la-toulouse, 
loin  of  yealy  il-Ia-heGhamel,  white  financi^re  royale, 
drc,  &c. 

A  MAciDonrE. — Take  all  sorts  of  roots  and  yegeta- 
Ues,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  button  onions,  cucumbers, 
peas,  French  beans,  asparagus,  knobs  of  cauliflower,  arti- 
choke bottoms,  &c,:  these  are  blanched  and  boiled  sepa- 
rately, and  cut  in  small  fancy  shapes.  When  the  whole 
are  done,  they  are  drained  and  put  together  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  covered  with  supreme  sauCe. — See  post  for 
Supreme, 

Gascony  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  Gasconne), — ^Put  in  a 
ragout  stew-pan  a  table-spoonful  of  Provence  oil,  add  to 
it  a  small  chopped  clove  of  garlic  and  a  small  portion  of 
parsley,  chives,  mushrooms,  and  truffles,  also  hashed, 
also  a  little  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg.  Sweat  these 
over  a  moderate  fire;  pour  in  a  glass  of  good  Chablis,  and 
sufficient  veloute  (not  too  thick)  for  an  entree.  Skim 
and  sweat  sufficiently.  When  sufficiently  sweated,  add 
a  liaison  of  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  few  spoonfuls  <^ 
broth.  Put  the  whole  in  a  bain  marie.  At  the  moment 
of  serving,  add  a  little  anchovy  butter. 

Anchovy  Butter. — Wash  five  or  six  anchovies,  take 
off  the  flesh  and  pound  it  well ;  pass  it  through  a  hair 
tammy,  then  mix  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  butter. 
Velout£. — Take  part  of  the  leg  or  knuckle  of  veal, 
two  fowls,  four  carrots,  four  onions,  one  of  which  should 
be  stuck  with  cloves,  a  good  bunch  of  parsley  and  chives, 
and  put  all  in  a  clean  stew-pan.  Add  to  it  a  full  ladle- 
ful  of  consomm6.  Place  the  stew-pan  upon  a  bright 
fire;  be  careful  to  skim  the  contents,  so  that  your  sauce 
may  not  be  turbid.  When  you  perceive  that  the  liquor 
is  visibly  reduced,  and  that  it  bubbles  in  boiling,  wet  the 
materials  in  the  stew-pan  with  consomme;  be  carefol  to 
skim  it.  When  it  boils  place  it  on  the  comer  of  the 
stove;  make  a  roux  blanc  (see  Boux  Blanc — post),  in 
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which  you  should  put  twenty  mushrooms  steeped  in  cold 
water  and  lemon-juice,  stir  them  in  your  hot  roux,  then 
dilute  your  roux  hlanc  with  the  liquid  of  your  yeloute. 
After  this  process  you  should  pour  your  roux  hlanc  upon 
your  materials,  hoil  your  sauce  upon  the  comer  of  the 
stove,  skim  it  well.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
remove  the  sauce,  pass  through  a  tammy;  he  careful  that 
your  veloute  is  as  white  as  possible. 

Another  Veloute  Sauce. — Put  to  stew  two  pounds 
of  veal,  or  the  legs,  backs,  and  trimmings,  of  two  raw 
fowls,  about  two  ounces  of  lean  ham,  with  a  small  ladle- 
ful  of  white  consomm6;  put  the  stew-pan,  covered,  on 
a  strong  fire;  when  the  consomme  is  half  reduced  damp 
your  fire,  to  let  the  veal  sweat  and  throw  out  its  juices, 
prick  it  through  the  thick  of  it,  and  let  it  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least.  When  reduced  quite  low^ 
but  without  being  in  the  least  coloured,  throw  a  sauce 
toum^e  into  it,  and  stir  tUl  boiling  takes  place;  the  fire 
being  renewed,  draw  the  stew-pan  to  the  comer  of  the 
stove,  put  in  a  few  mushrooms,  a  small  onion,  stuck  with 
a  clove,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  few  white  pepper-corns. 
Cover  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  meat  is  done.  Skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  when  the  whole  is  nearly  reduced,  add 
seven  or  eight  spoonfuls  of  sauce  toum^e,  and  a  little 
consomme;  stir  till  boihng.  Let  it  simmer  till  the 
sauce  is  'well  flavoured.  Strain  it  through  a  tammy 
into  a  small  stew-pan.  Add  a  Httle  Cayenne  and  lemon 
juice  if  it  is  not  sharp  enough. 

White  Roux  (Mtrnx  Blanc), — ^Melt  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  a  stew-pan,  add  to  it  a  litron  (sixteen  cubic  inches) 
of  flour;  place  both  butter  and  flour  upon  a  stove  not 
too  hot,  keep  incessantly  stirring  it  till  it  be  very  hot,  do 
not  let  it  assume  any  colour,  the  whiter  it  is  the  better; 
use  it  to  unite  your  veloute  with  other  sauces.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  use  any  other  than  wheat  flour,  because  rye 
flour  is  bad  for  liaisons. 

Sharp  Sauce  (Sauce  Piquante). — Put  in  a  stew-pan 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  two  pods  of  allspice,  a  pinch  of  the 
finest  pepper,  a  bay  leaf,  and  a  little  thyme;  let  it  reduce 
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to  one  half,  then  add  three  full  spoonfuls  of  E^pagnole, 
and  two  oi  houillon ;  reduce  your  sauce,  so  that  it  may 
hare  the  appearance  of  a  clear  houiUie;  add  to  it  the 
necessary  salt  to  make  it  relishing. 

Supreme  Sauce  {Sauce  Supreme). — Put  a  skim- 
ming ladlefiil  of  yelout6  in  a  stew-pan,  and  four  good 
spoonfuls  of  the  same  sized  ladle  of  essence  of  fowl, 
when  this  is  reduced  one-half,  and  at  the  moment  of 
serving,  put  a  oo£fee-spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley, 
and  a  little  fresh  hutter,  a  little  whole  pepper,  and  the 
half  of  a  lemon.  Work  up  these  materials  well  in  your 
sauce,  without  allowiog  it  to  hoil,  and  pour  it  oyer  your 
dish.     See  that  it  is  properly  seasoned  with  salt. 

Another  Sauce  Robert  for  Pork  Chops,  &c. — 
Cut  in  rounds  a  dice,  six  large  onions,  or  more,  if  neces- 
sary ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  butter  ;  set  them 
on  a  good  fire ;  dredge  and  brown  them  ;  moisten  them 
with  some  Teal  gravy  ;  skim  it,  that  the  sauce  may  look 
bright ;  add  pepper  and  salt ;  and,  before  serving,  mix 
in  a  spoonful  of  mustard. 

Sauce  1  la  Mirepoix. — Cut  two  pounds  of  fillet  of 
veal,  one  pound  of  fat  bacon,  one  pound  of  lean  ham, 
four  carrots,  four  onions,  all  into  dice.  Pass  off  the 
whole  with  one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  some  whole 
parsley,  a  handful  of  mushrooms,  two  shalots  sliced,  the 
least  bit  of  g^lic,  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme  and  basil, 
and  pepper,  with  a  blade  of  mace — the  whole  drawn  oyer 
a  slow  fire ;  add  the  flesh  of  two  lemons,  sliced  thin,  re- 
moving the  pips,  three  ladlefuls  of  stock  or  consomm^, 
and  half  a  pint  of  good  white  wine  (if  approyed). 
Simmer  the  mirepoix  for  two  hours,  and  squeeze  it 
through  a  tammy.  Use  this  for  entrtees  directed  to  be 
prepared  k  la  mirepoix.  The  mirepoix  differs  from  the 
pode  only  in  the  addition  of  mushrooms  and  wine,  which 
IS  sometimes  Champagne,  Madeira,  Malaga,  or  Sau- 
teme,  according  to  the  use  required. 

German  Sauce  (Sauce  AUemande), — Put  a  little 
minced  ham  into  a  stew-pan,  and  a  few  trimmingps  of 
poultiy,   either  dressed  or   undressed  j  three   or   four 
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ydbalots,  one  veiy  small  dove  of  garlic,  a  bay-leaf,  two 
tarragon  leaves,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  stock ;  let  them 
nmmer  for  half  an  hour;  strain  it  off,  and  add  conHs  ; 
squeeze  in  a  lemon  ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  sugar. 

Purine  of  Celeby. —  Slice  half  a  dozen  heads  of 
odery,  which  blanch  in  plenty  of  water.  Drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  ladleful  of  white 
con8onmi6  (vide  ante)y  and  a  small  piece  of  ham.  Let 
this  boil,  and  then  put  it  on  a  bads  stove  to  simmer 
imtil  done.  Take  out  your  ham,  and  put  it  into  a  larger 
fflzed  stew-pin ;  then  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  till  well 
reduced,  adding  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sauce  toumee 
(vide  ante),  and  a  little  cream.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy. 

White  Consomme,  ob  Veai.  Stock.  —  Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  half  a  pound  of  good  ham,  trimmings 
of  meat,  and  any  veal  or  poultry  which  you  may  have; 
put  them  in  your  stock-pot  to  stew  on  a  gentle  fire, 
and  moisten  them  with  a  ladleful  of  common  broth ; 
add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions :  let  these 
sweat  thoroughly.  If,  on  piercing  the  meat  with  a 
knife,  no  blood  follow,  it  is  heated  through ;  fill  up 
with  boiling  broth,  and  after  four  hours'  gentle  boiling 
thiB  stock  will  be  fit  for  making  sauces,  or  stocks  of 
poultry  or  game.  By  being  too  long  on  the  fire  the 
flaTOur  of  the  stock  degenerates,  becomes  strong  and 
unpalatable,  and  it  contracts  too  high  a  colour.  Care- 
fully remove  the  fat  and  scum  of  adl  stock,  and  fill  up 
your  pots  to  avoid  too  much  colour. 

BicHAHELUB  Sauce  {Muigre), — For  Maigre  B^cha-* 
melle,  boil  a  quart  of  milk,  quite  new  ;  melt  a  piece  of 
batter,  of  the  size  of  an  eggy  with  which  mix  enough 
siflked  flour  to  make  a  white  roux  :  dilute  it  with  a 
fourth  of  the  milk,  and  pour  in  the  remainder  by  inter- 
Tab.  When  the  whole  boils,  put  the  bechamel  at  the 
corner  of  the  stove,  add  the  red  part  of  a  carrot,  an 
onioD,  a  bunch  of  pardey,  a  few  shalots,  thyme,  bay- 
h${,  sweet  basily  and  a  little  salt     Let  it  simmer  an 
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hour,  pass  it  through  the  tammy,  and  reduce  it  on  a* 
strong  fire  :  add,  if  you  think  proper,  salt,  a  little  nut- 
m^,  and  a  piece  of  butter.     Pass  it  through  a  tammy 
to  serve  with  fish.     It  should  be  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.     You  may  add  mushroom  parings. 

BicHAMELLE  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  BechameUe).^- 
Put  such  a  quantity  of  velout^  as  may  be  wanted  into  a 
Bauoe-paUy  with  a  httle  consomme  ;  if  required,  four  pints 
of  yeioute  ;  put  it  upon  a  quick  fire ;  stir  it  with  care 
till  it  is  reauced  a  third;  reduce  four  pints  of  good 
cream  to  two-thirds,  and  mix  it  in  little  by  little,  and 
Stir  it  till  the  whole  has  reduced  a  half;  this  sauce 
ought  to  be  rather  thin  ;  pass  it  through  a  tammy  ;  put 
it  in  a  bam-marie  to  be  re«dy  for  use. 

Sharp  Sauce  {Sauce  d  la  Powrade), — Put  in  a 
small  stew-pan  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  four  shalots, 
sliced,  a  spng  of  parsley  or  a  little  sliced  parsley  roo^ 
half  a  bay-leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  dove,  half  a  blade  of 
mace,  and  about  twenty  pepper-corns,  with  a  small  piece 
of  ham,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  walnut :  stir 
these  on  the  nre  till  lightly  tinged  with  brown ;  add 
half  a  gill  of  white  vinegar;  let  this  reduce  three- 
fourths  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  Espagnole  (see  ante\  and 
a  ragout  spoonful  of  consomme  (see  ante) ;  stir  till 
boili^.  Draw  it  to  the  comer  of  the  stove  till  your 
herbs  are  done  ;  skim  well ;  add  a  little  pounded  white 
sugar,  to  counteract  any  bitterness  firom  the  roots,  and 
pass  it  through  a  tammy. 

Robert  Sauce  {Sauce  Robert). — Cut  an  onion  in 
small  dice,  previously  remove  the  skins  from  between 
the  coats  of  the  onion  ;  firy  it  to  a  nice  brown  in  a  little 
butter,  stirring  it  well ;  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
Espagnole,  and  a  little  consomm6  :  as  soon  as  it  boils, 
place  it  on  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  clear.  When 
skimmed,  serve  it  vrith  a  spoonful  of  French  mustard 
already  mixed,  or  English  mustard  made  with  tarragcm 
vinegar. 

Sauce  au  Supreme. — Take  two  or  three  ladlefuls  of 
reduced  velout6,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the 
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same  quantity  of  the  consomme  of  fowls  ;  reduce  it  a 
half  ;  when  ready  to  serve,  put  in  the  size  of  an  egg  of 
butter  ;  put  it  upon  a  brisk  fire  ;  mix  it  well,  and  when 
sufficiently  done,  not  too  thick,  take  it  off,  and  add 
lemon  or  veijuice  ;  yannez  it,  and  serve. 

Sauce  Tomate. — Take  a  dozen  of  tomates  very  ripe, 
and  of  a  fine  red ;  take  off  the  stalks;  open  and  take  out 
the  seeds,  and  press  them  in  the  hand  to  take  out  the 
water  ;  put  the  expressed  tomates  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  bay-leaf,  and  a 
little  thyme  ;  put  it  upon  a  moderate  fire ;  stir  it  till 
it  becomes  a  pur6e;  while  it  is  doing,  put  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  Espagnole,  or  the  top  of  bouillon,  called  top-pot, 
which  will  be  better ;  when  it  is  thus  prepared,  rub  it 
ilnough  a  tammy,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole  ;  reduce  to  the  consistence 
of  a  light  bouillie  ;  put  in  a  little  salt,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Sauce  A  la  Tartare. — Mince  one  or  two  shalpts 
very  fine,  with  a  little  chervil  and  tarragon ;  put  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel  with  mustard,  a  glass  of  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper ;  sprinkle  it  with  oil,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantiy ;  if  it  gets  too  thick,  put  in  a  little  vinegar ; 
if  too  salt,  put  in  a  little  more  mustard  and  oil. 

Herb  Sauce  {Fines  Herbes). — Four  table-spoonfuls 
of  chopped  mushrooms,  with  lemon-juice  squeezed  over 
them,  or  they  will  turn  black ;  a  table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  ;  four  shalots,  chopped  very  fine,  or  a  piece  of 
onion.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  on  the  fire  a  piece  of  butter, 
as  large  as  an  egg,  with  the  onions  or  shalots  ;  stir  a 
few  minutes,  put  in  the  parsley ;  stir  a^in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  with  the  addition  of  a  bay-lea^  a  little  pepper, 
and  salt ;  add  your  mushrooms,  and  stir  the  whole  over 
the  fire  about  ten  minutes  more.  Take  out  your  bay- 
leafy  and  put  your  fines  herbes  in  a  jelly-pot  for  use. 
When  parsley  has  been  well  chopped,  to  prevent  its 
dotting  togeuier,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  sprinkle  it 
as  you  would  pepper  or  salt,  put  it  in  the  end  of  a  doth, 
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which  dip  in  water,  then  squeeze  out  the  liquid,  and  chop 
it  again. 

Saccb  four  la  Salabe. — Put  two  spoonfuls  of  made 
mustard,  and  two  raw  yolks  of  eggs  into  a  basin  ;  mix 
them  well  up ;  then  add  oil,  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring 
rapidly  ;  season  with  salt,  very  fine  ;  add  more  oil,  and 
stir  until  the  spoon  will  almost  stand  upright  in  it :  dilute 
with  a  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  if  approved  of,  one 
of  chiUi  vinegar ;  add  common  vinegar ;  and  let  the 
whole  be  of  toe  consistency  of  very  thick  cream :  you 
will  mix  in  parsley  chopped  fine,  or  a  few  chives,  if  ap- 
proved of. 

GARiiic  Sauce  X  la  Proven^ale  {Sauce  a  PAH  a  la 
Proven^aie), — Sweat  down  in  a  ragoiit  sauce-pan  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  pinch  of 
mignonette,  and  two  spoonfiils  of  broth.  When  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  take  out  the  garlic  and 
the  bunch  of  herbs,  then  add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  ve* 
lout6,  adding  a  liaison  of  three  yolks  of  eggs.  After 
the  sauce  has  boiled  for  some  minutes  pass  it  through  a 
tammy;  and  at  the  moment  of  serving,  mix  a  little  but- 
ter and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

French  Sauce  {Sauce  a  la  Frangaise). — Put  in  a 
stew-pan  k  bain  marie,  some  maigre  bechamel  sauce 
(see  ante,  p.  363).  When  it  is  almost  boiling,  add  to  it 
a  clove  of  garlic,  a  little  scraped  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
ketchup.  When  it  begins  to  boil  and  just  before  serving, 
add  a  httle  lobster  butter  to  give  it  a  colouring.  Tins 
is  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish.  It  answers  perfectly  for 
carp,  pike,  and  salmon,  and  for  entrees  of  fish  generally. 
LfObsters'  tails  and  small  white  mushrooms  may  be 
added. 

Cream  Sauce  {Sauce  a  la  Creme), — Put  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  a  fiill  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  fiill  coffee  or  tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  and  chives  which  should  be  washed  after 
they  are  chopped,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  whole  pep- 
per, an  entire  nutmeg  grated ;  all  these  ingredients 
should  be  put  with  the  butter,  then  thrown  in  a  middle- 
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sized  glass  of  cream  or  milk ;  put  your  sauce  upon  the 
fire,  stir  it  up  while  it  is  in  the  course  of  boiling  and  till 
it  boils  ;  if  it  is  too  thick,  add  more  cream.  This  sauce 
should  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being  perpetually  stirred. 
You  may  use  when  you  have  occasion.  It  is  good  for 
turbot,  cod-fish,  potatoes,  &c. 

White  Onion  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  Puree  cTOignans 
Blancs), — Mince  twelve  onions,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  a  bit  of  butter ;  put  the  stew-pan  on  a  slow  fire, 
that  they  may  not  take  any  colour ;  let  them  simmer ; 
stir  them  often  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  when  they  yield 
under  it,  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  veloute,  and  let  them 
remain  cooking  ;  when  they  are  well  reduced,  rub  them 
through  a  tammy,  put  them  again  upon  the  fire;  boil  two 
pints  of  cream,  and  put  it  into  the  puree  ;  add  nutmeg, 
when  it  has  obtained  the  degree  of  a  good  bouillon,  and 
serve. 

Garlic  Butter  (Sauce  au  Beurre  d^Ail). — Take 
two  large  heads  of  garlic,  beat  them  with  the  size  of  an 
egg  of  butter;  when  well  beaten,  rub  it  through  a  double 
hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon;  gather  it,  and  use, 
either  with  veloute  or  with  reduced  Espagnole. 

CoiJ>  Sauce  \  "ljl  Tartare,  t.  e,  to  be  served  cold. 
— Put  in  an  earthen  or  China  vessel  a  table-spoonful  of 
sauce  Allemande  (see  ante),  one  likewise  of  fine  mustard, 
two  yolks  of  fresh  eggs,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  After  having  stirred  up  this  mixture  well,  put 
in  by  degrees  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  Provence  oil, 
half  i^table-spooDful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a  chopped 
shalot,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  tarragon  and  chopped 
chervil. 

PoiVRADE  Sauce  (Sauce  Poivrade). — Put  a  bit 
of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg  into  a  stew-pan  with  two 
onions,  two  minced  carrots  and  turnip,  cut  in  slices  two 
shalots,  two  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  thyme,  and  basil,  add  a 
little  lemon  peel  and  whole  parsley  ;  keep  turning  them 
in  the  pan  till  they  g^t  a  little  colour,  shake  in  some 
flour,  and  add  a  glass  of  red  wine,  a  glass  of  water,  two 
spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar,  two  of  broth,  and  a  little 
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pepper  and  salt ;  simmer  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  la 
sweated,  add  two  more  table-spoonfuls  of  stock,  and 
two  ladlefuls  of  Espagnole  travaillee.  (See  Espagnole 
TravailUe,)  After  it  has  boiled  some  minutes  pass 
through  a  tammy  and  serve,  adding  a  moment  before  a 
little  batter. 

Sauce  Matgre  Poiyrabe. — Exclude  the  ham,  the 
broth,  the  sauce  Espagnole,  and  add  the  essence  of 
fish,  80  well  as  FE^agnole  maigre  (which  see)  and 
you  have  a  sauce  matgre  poivrade. 

Minced  Sauce  {Sauce  Hackee). — Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  a  spoonful  of  blanched  hashed  shalots,  as  many 
mushrooms,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a 
little  garhe,  a  fragment  of  thyme^  a  bay-leaf,  two  doves, 
a  pinch  of  white  pepper,  and  of  scraped  nutmeg ;  reduce 
this  on  the  comer  of  the  stove,  vdmdraw  the  bay-lea( 
the  thyme,  and  the  cloves ;  afterwards  add  two  spoonfuls 
o£  consomme,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole 
travaillee.  The  whole  being  siifficiently  reduced,  you 
should  pour  your  sauce  into  a  bain  marie  sauce -pan ;  at 
the  moment  of  serving,  mix  with  it  a  little  anchovy  but- 
ter, two  small  ghirkins  minced  very  fine,  and  a  few  capers. 

This  sauce  may  be  made  maigre  leaving  out  the  con- 
somm^  and  Espagnole,  and  supplying  their  places  by 
fish  gravy,  and  maigre  Espagnole  sauce. 

B^CHAMEixE  Maigre. — Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  melt 
the  size  of  an  egg  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  withit  sif^  flour 
to  make  a  white  roux,  which  put  for  some  minutes  over  a 
slow  fire  ;  mix  the  milk  with  it,  pouring  in  only  a||ttle  at 
a  time  ;  when  it  boils  put  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove, 
adding  a  large  carrot,  a  couple  of  small  onions,  a  large 
handfrd  of  mushrooms,  a  bundle  of  parsley,  some  shalots, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  basil,  and  a  little  salt ;  let  it  simmer  for  an 
hour,  reduce  it  afterwards  to  give  it  consistency ;  add  salt 
(if  necessary),  nutmeg,  and  a  good  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
pass  it  through  a  tammy,  and  use  it  for  entrees  of  fish  k 
la  B6chamelle  Maigre. 

Car^me  describes  the  process  of  making  a  much  more 
expensive  maigre  B^chamelle,  for  which  a  dab  and  a  pound 
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of  butter  are  to  be  used,  but  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
give  this. 

BicHAMEL;  or,  White  Sauce,— Cut  ia.  square  pieces, 
half  an  inch  thick,  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  half  a  pound 
of  lean  ham,  melt  in  a  stew-pan  two  oimces  of  butter ; 
when  melted  let  the  whole  sinmier  until  it  is  ready  to 
catch  at  the  bottom  (it  requires  great  attention,  as  if  it 
happen  to  catch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan  it  will 
spou  the  look  of  your  sauce),  then  add  to  it  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  When  well  mixed,  add  to  it  three 
pints  of  broth  or  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  that  the  thick- 
ening be  smooth  (for  this  sauce  should  be  smooth,  rich, 
and  delicate),  stir  it  until  it  boils,  put  the  stew-pan  on  the 
comer  of  the  stove  to  boil  gently  for  two  hours;  season  it 
with  four  cloves,  one  onion,  twelve  pepper-corns,  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  few  mushrooms,  and  a  faggot  made  of  parsley, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf  Let  the  sauce  reduce 
to  2i  quart,  sldm  the  fat  off,  and  strain  it  through  a 
tammy. 

To  make  a  B£chamel  Sauce,  add  to  a  quart  of  the 
above  a  pint  of  good  cream,  stir  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
good  thickness ;  a  few  mushrooms  give  a  good  flavour ; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy. 

The  process  of  Cdreme  for  making  a  Bechamel  is 
much  more  expensive.  He  would  use  two  fowls,  a  noix 
ne  sa?is  noix  of  veal,  one  pound  of  lean  ham,  and  a 
pottle  of  mushrooms  for  this  purpose. 

Thickened  Butter  ;  or,  Beurre  Sis, — Put  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a  stew-pan,  melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  without  browning  it ;  break  the  eggs 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  put  the  butter  by  degrees  to  the 
eggs,  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  add  lemon-juice  ;  use  it  for 
every  thing  that  is  rolled  in  or  stewed  with  crumbs  of 
bread— called  in  French  Panures. 

Poor  Man's  Sauce  {Satice  au  Pauvre  Homme), 
— Take  five  or  six  shalots,  chop  them  fine  with  a  little 
parsley,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  bouillon 
juioe,  or  water,  and  a  good  spoonful  of  vinegar,  a  little 
salt,  and  a  little  large  pepper,  a  small  piece  of  ham,  a 
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piece  of  h$jAea£,  a  little  thyme  and  parsley.  Simmer 
till  reduced  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Add  two  spoon- 
{qIb  of  Espagnole,  and  leave  on  the  com/^  of  the  stove 
to  clarify;  skim)  and  after  well  mixing  a  spoonful  of 
French  mustard  into  the  sauce,  serve. 

Boiled  Marihade  {Marinade  Cuite).  —  Put  a 
hmip  of  fresh  hutter,  about  half  a  pound,  into  a  stew-pan, 
four  large  onicms  sliced,  and  four  carrots  sliced,  some 
parsley  in  bunches,  two  bay  leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and 
tMsil,  four  cloves,  a  large  pinch  of  mignonette,  pepper,  and 
as  much  mace,  two  cloves  of  garlic  and  a  few  cluves,  two 
ooffee-spoonfids  of  flour ;  pass  these  over  a  gentle  fire, 
stirring  them  with  a  wooden  spoon»  When  tiiey  begin 
to  colour  add  half  a  bottle  of  common  vinegar,  and  ten 
ladlefiils  of  beef  stock  or  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt ; 
ommer  slowly  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
squeeze  through  a  hair  tammy.  This  is  made  use  of  for 
boiling  fish,  and  for  cold  marinading  fillets  of  beef  or 
mutton. 

Sauce  A  jjl  Tartare. — Mince  one  or  two  shalots 
very  fine  with  a  little  chervil  and  tarragon;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  vessel  with  mustard,  a  small  touch  of  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper ;  add  a  little  oil,  and  stir  it  instantly ;  if 
it  gets  too  thick,  put  in  a  little  more  vinegar — ^if  too  salt, 
put  in  a  little  more  mustard  and  oil. 

Marinade  Unboiled  {Marinade  Cru), — Put  in 
an  earthen  basin  six  large  carrots  and  six  onions  sdiced, 
parsley  whole,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  four  bay  leaves,  some 
basil,  thyme,  a  handhd  of  salt,  a  table-spoonful  of  ground 
pepper,  the  same  of  mace,  four  bottles  of  vinegar,  and 
eight  of  water.  This  answers  for  venison,  wild  boar,  and 
fillets  of  beef.  They  may  be  left  in  it  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  if  you  have  but  a  day  or  two  in  which  to  mari- 
nade the  articles  mentioned,  add  another  bottle  of 
vinegar. 

Brown  Essence  op  Veal  {Blond  de  Veau). — Butter 
thoroughly  the  bottom  of  a  middle-sized  stew-pan,  lay 
in  it  some  lean  ham,  a  fowl,  an  under  nut,  rump,  and 
knuckle  of  veal,  removing  the  bone  from  the  end;  then 
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add  three  ladlefuls  of  beef-stock,  two  carrots,  and  two 
onions ;  cover  the  stew-pan  and  place  it  oyer  a  quick 
oven,  and  when  the  essence  is  Mlmg  to  a  glaze,  pierce 
the  meats  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  re-cover  the  stew-pan 
and  set  it  again  over  a  slow  fire,  to  draw  out  the  whole 
of  the  juices  from  the  veal,  and  when  the  glaze  becomes 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  try  it  on  a  knife ;  then  fill  it  up  with 
beef-stock,  and  set  it  to  boil  slowly  for  four  hours  at  the 
oomer  of  the  stove,  that  it  may  become  very  clear,  then 
strain  it  through  a  napkin  into  a  basin.  The  blond  de 
veau  is  useful  to  colour  soups,  and  to  work  up  the  brown 
sauces;  it  is  abo  used  for  the  roasts,  and  to  moisten  va- 
rious entrees. 

Common  Bboth,  bcaiobe  (  Grand  BouiUoriy  maigre), 
' — Boil  nearly  three  quarts  of  dried  peas  with  zlearly 
three  quarts  of  water,  a  little  salt,  fresh  butter,  mignon- 
ette, pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  for  four 
hours,  gently,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  half  an  hour 
after  run  the  stock  clear  through  a  silk  sieve ;  whilst  this 
stock  is  boiling,  prepare  two  bunches  of  carrots,  the  same 
of  turnips,  one  bunch  of  white  onions,  and  six  heads  of 
celery ;  slice  and  sweat  them  off  in  fresh  butter  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stirring  them  until  coloured  equally  of  a  fine 
red;  add  two  whitings  cut  in  pieces,  the  white  parts  of  a 
bunch  of  leeks  sliced,  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  the  stock 
from  the  peas;  boil  these  three  hours,  and  pass  them 
afterwards  through  a  silk  sieve.  Use  this  stock  for  the 
sauces  and  soups  composed  of  fish  or  roots,  as  also  for 
any  dishes  that  are  maigre. 

Chicken  Broth  for  the  Sick  (Eau  de  Poulei  ra- 
/raickissante).— Clean,  a  fine  fleshy  fowl,  and  cut  each 
member  in  two  pieces,  remove  the  lungs  and  blooded  parts 
from  the  inside ;  lay  the  fowl  in  a  small  newly-tinned 
stew-pan,  add  a  quart  of  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  skim 
it  carefully,  and  boil  it  ten  minut^  add  the  yellow 
leaves  of  a  lettuce,  boil  it  again  five  minutes,  and  throw 
in  a  handful  of  sorrel,  chervil,  and  beet-leaves,  cover  the 
stew-pan  from  the  fire ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  strain 
it  through  a  silk  sieve,  which  should  be  used  expressly 
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for  this  purpose  only,  and  carefully  skim  each  cap  that 
you  serve. 

Chicken  Bboth  (Another  mocle). — Pat  a  young 
fowly  cut  up  as  usual,  into  a  small  well-tinned  stew-pan 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rice,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; 
haying  skimmed  it,  add  some  coriander  seed  and  two 
pinches  of  poppy  grains;  hoil  it  gently  for  two  hours,  add 
six  or  eight  middle  sized  river  crayfish,  and  give  it  fifteen 
to  twen^  minutes*  hoiling,  then  throw  in  a  handful  of  ho- 
rage  leaves,  cover  it,  and  take  the  pan  from  the  fire  to 
infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pass  it  through  a  silk 
sieve,  and  serve  it  lukewarm,  two  hours  hefore,  and  the 
same  space  after  dinner.  It  is  good  to  correct  a  diseased 
system  of  the  hlood. 

Materials  FOR  FETING,  Oil,  Butter,  Lard,  Beef- 
Suet,  Arc. — Oil  to  he  used  for  frying  must  he  new  and 
of  the  finest  quality :  the  least  disagreeable  taste  is  dis- 
covered when  hot,  and  communicates  itself  immediately 
to  the  articles  fiied  therein;  otherwise,  the  colour  it 
gives  is  brilliant;  its  use,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  disdained; 
it  bums  less  quick  than  other  materials  for  frying, 
such  as  lard,  butter,  &c.  To  fry  with  clarified  butter, 
the  butter  should  he  fresh,  newly  made,  and,  above  all, 
perfectly  free  from  any  milkness ;  when  the  butter  is  bad, 
it  renders  the  things  fried  in  it  uneatable.  When  a  pig 
is  newly  killed,  the  lard,  if  carefully  melted,  is  good  for 
frying,  and  gives  a  fine  gold  colour  to  the  objects  fried  in 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  in  the  least  rancid  it  is  de- 
testable, and  should  not  be  used.  Oil,  butter,  lard,  when 
not  pure,  occasion  much  inconvenience,  by  frothing  up 
over  the  fire,  and  overflowing  tbe  pan.  The  frying  from 
beef-suet  melted  is  unquestionably  the  best,  and  preserves 
the  crispness  of  the  articles  fried  in  it  the  longest.  To 
obtain  it  good,  skim  carefully  three  or  four  stock  pots,  in 
which  you  have  dressed  some  rumps  of  beef;  when  you 
have  not  this  advantage,  chop  five  pounds  of  kidney- 
suet,  which  should  be  very  fresh;  melt  it  over  a  very 
slow  fire,  adding  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  squeeze  it 
through  a  dean  cloth;  it  may  then  be  used  or  set  away 
in  a  clean  pan. 
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Observations. — To  make  a  friture,  it  should  be  put 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  as  soon  as  a  vaporous  smoke  as- 
cends it  is  sufficiently  hot ;  then  place  it  at  the  comer  of 
the  stove  to  prevent  it  becoming  more  hot,  as  then  it  will 
certainly  bum. 

White  thickening  FORVELouTi,  &;c.  {Roux  blanc 
pour  le  Veloute), — Put  in  a  middle-sized  stew-pan  one 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire;  when  it 
melts^  add  twelve  ounces  of  finest  flour  to  it  (be  carefiil 
it  is  not  new  flour,  as  it  then  relaxes  in  working  the 
sauces);  when  well  mingled,  place  the  roux  on  some  hot 
ashes,  cover  it,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  stir  it  ^dth 
a  wooden  spoon^  so  as  to  boil  it  equally ;  it  must  be  sim- 
mered without  any  interruption;  an  hoiu:  after  it  has 
simmered,  you  may  use  it,  or  place  it  in  an  earthen  vessel 
dightly  buttered. 

Brown  thickening  for  EsPAGNoii  {Roux  blond 
pour  rUspagnol). — Mark  it  as  above,  but  let  it  simmer 
for  two  hours  over  some  slow  ashes,  that  it  may  gradually 
become  of  a  rather  deep  brown -red  tint.  It  may  be  im- 
mediately used,  or  placed  in  a  small  earthen  vessel  co- 
vered with  buttered  paper. 

Batter  for  frying,  French  mode  (Pate  a  frire 
a  la  Frangaise), — Melt  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in 
two  tumblers  of  warm  water,  with  a  little  salt,  mix  it 
carefully  in  a  basin,  with  eight  ounces  of  finest  flour  with 
a  wooden  spoon  until  it  becomes  a  soft  and  smooth  paste. 
It  should  be  of  a  certain  consistence,  and  adhere  to  the 
spoon  when  lifted  up  from  the  basin ;  add,  towards  the 
conclusion,  all  the  butter  which  remains  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  not  carelessly,  so  as  to  mix  the  flour 
into  a  firm  paste,  and  be  afterwards  obliged  to  moisten 
it  with  water,  by  which  means  the  thing  becomes  ropy, 
and  proper  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  fn^ng.  At  the 
moment  of  urang  it  add  a  white  and  a  half  of  egg  whipt, 
then  dip  the  articles  to  be  fried  in  this  batter,  and  throw 
them  into  the  fat  or  oil  according  as  you  want  them^  tak- 
ing care  that  the  former  is  properly  hot. 

French  Sausages. — The  French  sausages  are  supe- 
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nor  to  those  of  Italy.  Thronglioat  France  a  inufonn 
prooeM  10  generally  fcmowed  in  making  them,  as  is  the  case 
in  Italy;  some  consist  of  beef,  some  of  pork,  and  some  of 
both  mixed.  It  has  however  been  remarked  that  the  best 
sausages  come  from  those  districts  where  there  ia  a  con- 
siderable oonsampdon  of  asses^milk,  the  youi^  foals  of 
the  asses  b«ng  used  as  sansage-meat — ^these  are  slangh  • 
tered  when  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  At  Lyons, 
the  mixture  is  hogs'  fleshy  asses'  flesh,  and  a  little  beef ; 
at  Bordeaux,  it  is  beef  and  hog  in  equal  proportions,  and 
sometimes  beef  and  pork  separately. — From  the  Maga-^ 
zme  of  Domestic  Economy, 

Abues  Sausages. — ^The  Aries  sausages  are  extremely 
tender,  and  have  a  hammy,  sweet,  and  fragrant  taste,  that 
renders  them  particularly  recherche  ;  wey  are  never 
smoked,  and  their  coat  is  always  of  a  vefy  hght  colour,  a 
peculiarity  that  disting^uishes  them  from  the  others,  which 
are  almost  black  in  general.  The  Aries  sausages  are 
often  between  two  and  three  feet  lon^ ;  those  of  Lyons  are 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  whilst  those  of  Bordeanx 
seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  It  must  be  observed 
that  all  those  sausages  which  are  disting^hed  by  the 
name  oisaucissons  are  to  be  eaten  raw,  the  pounding  and 
condiments  being  sufficient  to  render  the  meat  tender 
and'digestible.  AH  these  stntcissons  might  be  made  in 
Engkmd  in  as  great  perfection  as  at  either  of  the  places 
above  named,  provided  the  materials  were  of  equally 
good  quality. — From  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Eco^ 
wmy. 

French  Sausages  (Manner  of  making). — The  meat 
is  cut  to  a  convenient  size,  and  each  piece  rubbed  with 
either  garlic  or  dialbt,  it  is  then  put  into  a  mortar  and 
pounded  until  it  becomes  a  hard  paste,  when  it  is  sprinkled 
with  brown  sugar  and  worked  up  again ;  it  now  receives 
the  following  mixture,  with  which  it  is  again  worked:  two 
parts  of  bay-salt,  and  one  of  8al^)etre,  are  well  pounded, 
to  them  are  added  some  pounded  allspice,  a  little  pounded 
mace,  some  white  pepper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pow« 
dered  bay-leaf;  the  meat  being  now  laid  upon  the  tablo 
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and  roDed  out,  the  strips  of  lard  ore  laid  upon  it  lengdi-* 
^wise,  together  with  pepper-corns,  as  in  the  Italian  sau* 
Bages;  and  in  certain  Mnds  of  these  sausages,  pistachio 
nuts  are  cut  in  shces  and  laid  symmetrically,  but  spar- 
ingly, in  some  of  the  intervals  between  the  strips  of 
bacon,  the  sausages  are  then  roUed,  placed  in  pickled 
chitterlings,  tied  very  tightly  at  each  end,  and  hung  up  to 
dry* 

Pbeparino  Hung  Beef  {French  mode), — The  bone 
is  carefully  removed  from  a  rump  of  beef,  which  is  the 
best  part  of  the  animal  for  this  purpose,  after  hanging  till 
it  becomes  tender,  it  is  put  into  a  pan  and  well  rubbed 
wit^  a  pickle  composed  of  a  pound  of  common  salt,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  of  sal  prunella,  and  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  all  mixed  together ;  it  is 
now  covered  with  parsley,  shalots,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  three 
bay  leaves,  a  bunch  each  of  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  and 
winter  savory,  a  pinch  or  two  of  coriander  seed,  a  large 
table-spoonful  of  juniper  berries,  and  three  cloves  of 
garlic ;  it  is  turned  every  day  in  the  brine  during  ten 
days,  the  herbs,  berries,  seeds,  shalots,  and  garlic,  being 
placed  each  time  on  the  top  of  the  meat ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  it  is  hung  up  in  the  chimney,  subject  to 
the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  or  otherwise  smoked ;  before  it 
is  used  it  must  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  water. 
It  is  dressed  in  cold  water,  containing  a  Httle  vinegar  or 
verjuice,  a  couple  of  onions,  one  of  them  stuck  with 
doves,  half  a  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
is  made  to  simmer,  but  not  boil  up  until  it  is  done 
enough ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  co(d  in  tne  same  liqtiid,  and 
is  served  up  when  quite  cold,  with  a  fresh  garnish  of 
green  parsley  each  time  it  appears  at  table. 

Blanc  Manger  A  la  Vanille. — Cut  half  a  stick 
of  vanille  into  small  pieces,  boil  three  ounces  of  sugar 
to  a  caramel  height,  add  the  vanille  to  it  and  leave 
it  to  cool,  then  dissolve  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  place  it  on  some  red  ashes  to  melt, 
pound  half  a  pound  of  almonds,  directed  as  in  hlane 
manger  (squeezing  the  milk  from  the  ahnonds),  only 
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moistening  them  with  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water. 
add  one  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass^  put  into  a  mould 
placed  on  ice. 

Bi^NC  Mahoer  (French  method). — Throw  into  hoil- 
infi^  water  half  a  pound  of  sweet  ahnonds  and  ten  bitter, 
skniy  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
which  whitens  them  exceedingly,  then  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  rub  them  on  a  napkin,  pound  and  moisten 
them  gradually  with  half  a  spoonful  of  water  that  they 
may  not  become  oily,  when  thoroughly  pounded,  mix 
them  with  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  water,  adding 
it  by  degrees,  squeeze  them  through  a  napkin  or 
tammy,  to  force  out  the  mOk  from  the  almonds,  then 
add  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  when  it  has 
melted  pass  the  whole  again  through  a  tammy,  and 
mix  it  with  rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  clarified  isinglass  (which  will  take  one  ounce),  a  little 
hotter  than  lukewann,  that  it  may  perfectly  unite  with 
the  blanc  manger,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould  placed  on  ice. 

To  make  the  blanc  manger  au  rum,  add  half  a  tea- 
cup of  old  rum,  or  arrack,  or  marasquino. 

Raviootte  a  la  Ude. —  Take  a  tea-spoonfrd  of 
ketchup,  ditto  of  cavice,  ditto  of  chilli  vinegar,  ditto  of 
Reading  sauce,  a  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg, 
three  spoonfuls  of  common  bechamel,  a  little  new  cream, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and 
blanch  very  green. 

Another  Raviootte,  according  to  Careme. — Sweat 
in  a  ragoiit  sauce-pan,  two  ragoiit  spoonfuls  of  common 
vinegar,  and  a  pinch  of  mignonette,  when  sufiicnently 
reduced,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  consomm^,  and  two  lai^ 
spoonfuls  of  sauce  Allemande;  pass  through  a  tammy,  and 
at  the  moment  of  serving,  mix  shreded  chervil,  tarragon, 
and  a  little  fresh  butter.  Some  persons  add  a  little  lemon 
but  that  is  useless. 

French  Puddino. —  Six  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces 
of  butter  melted,  six  oimces  of  lump  sugar,  six  eggs,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  little 
jemon-peel  grated,  all  well  mixed  together,  and  baked  for 
twenty  minutes  in  small  moulds.     A  wine  sauce. 
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Bbaised  Turkey  (X>2We  a  la  Braise,  French  fashion). 
— Cover  the  bottom  of  a  German  stew-pan  with  sKces  of 
bacon,  or  ham,  and  of  beef,  chopped  carrots,  onions,  ce- 
lery, stuffing  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  and  mace ; 
place  the  turkey  trussed  as  for  boiling  on  these,  and  over 
it  a  layer  of  the  same  materials,  cover  it  close  with  the 
lid,  and  place  the  pan  in  the  oven,  leaving  the  whole  to 
stand  in  a  state  of  gentle  perspiration,  imtil  it  is  done 
enough;  serve  up  in  its  own  sauce.  Any  joint  may  be 
cooked  thus,  and  the  toughest  leg  of  mutton  becomes  in 
this  way  quite  tender. 

Braising  requires  great  attention,  and  must  be  tho- 
roughly done. 

There  are  braising-pans  in  which  the  above  and  va- 
rious other  articles,  such  as  Mcandeaux,  sweetbreads, 
mutton,  veal,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  done,  and  placed  to  stew, 
or  simmer  on  the  fire. 

Pigeons  a  la  Crapaudine  a  la  Bourgeoise. — 
Truss  the  pigeons  with  the  legs  inside,  pick  and  singe 
them,  cut  them  from  end  to  end  without  separating 
them,  flatten  them  by  beating  on  the  back,  season  them, 
and  put  them  on  the  gridiron;  meantime,  boil  together  a 
spoonful  of  minced  shalots,  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
half  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  As 
soon  as  your  pigeons  are  grilled  pour  this  sauce  upon 
them. 

Fowls  1  la  Tartare  (Poulets  a  la  Tartare). 
— Pick  well  your  fowl,  turn  in  the  leg^,  and  cut  it  in 
two;  then  take  the  bones  from  the  back,  and  beat  it  with 
the  flat  of  the  kitchen  knife;  then  put  it  in  a  stew-pan 
with  clarified  butter,  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs,  spice, 
parsley,  and  green  onions;  let  it  stew  sofrly  till  it  be 
almost  done,  then  strew  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  it, 
and  broil  it  upon  the  gridiron,  over  a  slow  fire,  until  it 
attains  a  fine  colour ;  tiben  serve  it  up  with  gravy,  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  it ;  to  ascertain  if  it  be  done» 
thrust  in  your  knife. 

Sauce  aux  Hatelettes. — Mince  a  little  parsley, 
young  onions,  and  mushrooms,  together  with  a  little 
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butter,  into  a  8tew*paii,  and  fry  ihem  aliglitly ;  l)efere 
tlwy  get  too  dry,  flprinkle  on  a  Httle  flonr^  and  moist^i 
witn  a  large  spoonhil  of  broth  or  consomme ;  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  if  liked,  and  small  spices, 
and  half  of  a  bay-leaf;  reduce  it  o^er  a  brisk  fire^  with- 
out gkimming  off  the  fiit,  taking  care  to  stir  it  till  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  dear  bouLUie;  then  take 
out  the  bay-leaf^  and  thicken  it  with  two  or  three  yoDca 
of  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  little  bouillon ;  keep  stining, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  any  dish  it  may  be  wanted  for. 
This  sauce  is  of  nearly  uniyersal  apphcation;  may  be 
served  over  almost  every  thing. 

It  is  used  to  stick  crumbs  of  bread  round  whateyer  yoa 
may  wish  to  put  in  crumbs,  instead  of  butter ;  it  is  also 
used  for  hatelettes  of  palates  of  beef,  sweat-breads,  fillets 
of  rabbits,  &c 

A  Leo  op  Mutton  with  Garlic  {A  Crigot  a  FAUy, 
— ^lould  be  roasted  by  a  pretty  sharp  fire ;  baste  and 
froth  it  well ;  the  garlic  to  be  thrown  into  fiye  different 
waters,  boiling  with  a  little  salt,  and  boiled  fire  minutes 
in  each.  It  is  then  drained,  and  put  into  the  dripping- 
pan  under  the  roasting  mutton,  and  basted  with  it. 

A  Leo  or  Mutton  Gascon  Fashion  (Gigot  de 
Mouton  a  la  Gctsconne).^ — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  suffi-» 
ciently  long  kept,  stick  it  with  a  dozen  doves  of  garHc, 
and  a  dozen  of  anchovies  cut  into  shreds,  spit  and  roast 
it»  and  serve  vnth  a  ragoiit  of  garlic  thus  prepared ;  Pick 
and  clean  half  a  pound  of  garlic,  whiten  it,  and  soften 
the  flavour  by  half  a  dozen  boilings  in  different  water; 
when  it  comes  nearly  to  a  boil  in  the  last  water,  strain  it, 
put  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  five  spoonfuls  of  reduced  £s- 
pagnol,  a  Imnp  of  butter,  and  a  little  gravy ;  sweat  it, 
and  serve  under  your  leg  of  mutton  in  place  'of  beans. 

Roasted  Ham  {Jambon  a  la  Broehes). — Pare  a 
Bayonne,  Wes^halia,  or  good  York  or  Westmoreland 
ham  on  the  under  side,  and  cut  it  quite  round  to  give  it 
a  good  form ;  steep  it  to  take  out  the  salt ;  put  it  into 
an  earthen  vessel  with  slices  of  onions,  thyme,  coriander 
seeds,  carrots,  and  two  bruised  bay-leaves ;  pour  OTer  it 
a  bottle  and  a  half  of  Malaga,  Madeira,  sheny,  Bucel- 
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las,  TenerifPe,  or  any  other  Spanish  wine,  or  Portuguese 
white  wine,  or  Champagne;  cover  it  with  a  white  cloth, 
and  shut  it  up  as  close  as  possible ;  leave  it  to  marinade 
in  this  seasoning  twenty-foiu*  hours ;  spit  it  and  let  it 
cook  foiur  hours  at  a  steady  slow  Hre,  basting  it  with  the 
seasoning,  and  taking  care  to  coat  it  over  with  six  folds 
of  thick  paper ;  when  three  hours  at  the  fire,  and  nearly 
done,  maJce  a  hole  in  the  paper,  and  syringe  in  the  Ma- 
deira or  other  wine,  stopping  up  the  hole  with  fiour;  take 
off  the  skin,  glaze  it,  and  vannez  it;  let  it  take  a  fine 
colour.  When  the  ham  is  taken  up  to  take  the  skin  off, 
pass  the  marinade  through  a  gfauze  search,  reduce  it  to 
tibe  consistence  of  sauce,  and  serve  it  under  the  ham. 

To  BREss  A  Leg  op  Mutton  {French  fashion).^-^ 
Cut  all  the  outer  skin  firom  the  meat,  which  you  must 
then  well  rub  with  the  best  olive  oil;  put  it  next  into  a 
flat  pan  containing  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  vinegar, 
some  thyme,  cloves,  parsley,  sweet  basil,  three  or  fi>ur 
bay-leaves,  four  cloves  of  garlic,  some  whole  pepper,  a 
little  allspice,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
bay-salt.  Place  the  meat  so  that  the  under  surface  may 
lie  in  the  vinegar,  then  cover  the  upper  surface  witn 
Blioes  of  onion;  evei^  morning  turn  the  meat,  putting 
the  sur&ce  covered  with  onions  into  the  vineg^,  and  co* 
▼ering  with  the  onions  the  surface  which  was  in  the  vine- 
gar the  day  before.  When  four  days  have  elapsed,  take 
the  meat  from  the  'pan,  wipe  it  dry,  and  hang  it  up  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  roasted  in  the  same  manner 
that  venison  is,  or  basted  with  the  marinade  in  which  it 
has  been 

Artichokes  1  la  Bariooule. — Take  sufficient  of 
artichokes  for  your  dish,  trim  away  the  stalk  and  half 
of  the  leaves;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  stock 
or  water,  an  onion,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  oil, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs ; 
boil  these  untQ  the  sauce  is  nearly  consumed;  then  firy 
the  artichokes  to  make  them  crisp ;  then  place  them  in 
a  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the  sauce,  take  oat  the 
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dM^e,  colour  the  leaves  in  a  hot  oven,  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  of  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

A  GiooT  Aux  Haricots  (  Generally  catted  the  Ha- 
ricot de  Soissons). — The  dried  white  kidney  heans 
should  be  soaked  all  night  in  cold  water  with  a  little  salt. 
Set  them  over  a  slow  fire  and  let  them  boil  till  tender, 
which  you  may  know  by  pricking  one  or  two  with  a 
needle.  Pour  m  a  little  cold  water  to  check  the  boiling, 
and  let  the  beans  boil  up  again.  They  will  soon  begin 
to  crack,  when  they  should  be  inmiediately  taken  off  the 
fire  and  drained  in  a  colander.  Set  your  leg  of  mutton 
to  roast,  when  nearly  half  done  put  the  beans  into  a 
dripping-pan  underneath.  When  the  meat  is  done  drain 
the  fiit  from  the  beans  and  lay  them  in  a  dish  round  the 
mutton,  having  previously  seasoned  them  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  beans  and  send  up  to 
table.  The  French  generally  insert  a  single  clove  of 
garlic  in  the  knuckle  of  the  leg  of  mutton  before  it  is 
put  down  to  roast.     This  greatly  improves  the  flavomr. 


FRENCH  PASTRY. 

Fine  Paste  for  Tourtes  {Pate  fine  pour  Tourtes 
d^Entrie)  Is  the  same  as  for  paste  for  timbales  but 
you  should  use  two  ounces  more  of  butter;  it  should  be 
made  something  softer.  This  paste  does  for  tourtes,  for 
either  for  first  or  second  course. 

Halp-Pupp  Paste  (Pate  brisee), — Three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  fiour  should  be  sifted,  then  make  a  fountain 
(a  hollow  in  the  centre),  put  within  it  a  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  salt,  two  whole  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  ten  ounces  of  butter;  proceed  as  for  puff- 
paste;  but  this  should  be  somewmt  more  consistent; 
the  butter  should  be  placed  in  pieces  within  it ;  having 
rolled  it  four  times,  like  pufF-paste,  it  has  somewhat  of 
the  same  appearance  when  baked. 

This  paste  is  particularly  used  on  Twelfiih  Night. 

Paste  for  Hot  Pies  (Pate  a  dresser  pour  les 
Pates  Chauds), — Put  on  your  dresser  three  quarters  of  a 
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pound  of  8ifited  flour,  make  a  fountam,  add  six  ounces  of 
butter  (worked  with  the  hand  in  winter),  two  yolks  of 
eggs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  a  tea-cup 
of  water.  Mix  first  the  butter,  salt,  eggs,  and  wader 
together,  then  the  flour,  rubbing  the  whole  together  with 
the  hands  aad  dresser,  forming  it  into  one  equally  smooth 
and  firm  body.  Work  this  one  turn  more,  roll  it  out 
the  first  time  as  far  as  you  can  without  pressing  the 
butter  through  the  paste,  then  fold  it  in  three  layers,  and 
roll  it  out  in  lengths  as  before,  and  this  to  be  done  as 
often  as  necessaiy,  because  haying  more  butter  in  it  than 
for  cold  pies,  it  is  less  easy  to  blend  in  summer.  In 
order  to  this  end  the  water  should  be  iced.  If,  not- 
withstanding, the  paste  becomes  heated,  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  moisten  them  slightly,  work  them  strongly  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  remain  some  time  before  using  it.  This 
paste  is  used  for  custards  of  fruit  and  cream. 

Paste  fob  Timbales  (Pate  fine  for  Timhales), — 
To  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  add  eight  ounces 
of  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
salt,  and  finish  as  above. 

Cold  French  Pie. — PHit  sausa^  meat,  ham,  and 
yeal  together  for  stufling.  Bone  toe  goose,  fowl,  or 
turkey,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  ham  and  stufling, 
then  veal  over  that  and  some  ham ;  a  cup  full  of  rich 
gravy,  weU  seasoned,  with  a  raised  crust. 

Dakioles  {so  called  from  the  name  of  the  moulds). 
— Make  a  bit  of  half  puff  paste,  sheet  the  moulds ;  first 
butter  them  and  dust  them  with  flour,  and  half  bake  the 
paste,  then  fill  them  with  custard  made  as  follows  :  —  put 
a  pint  of  milk,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  httle  cinnamon,  and  the 
peeling  of  a  lemon,  into  a  stew-pan  ;  set  it  on  to  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  let  it  cool ;  beat  up  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  in  a  basin,  sweeten  it  with  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
pour  the  cream,  &c.  in  a  Httle  at  a  time,  then  mix  it 
well,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve ;  set  it  again  on 
the  fire^  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  fill  the  darioles, 
and  put  them  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes.     When  done. 
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tain  them  ooty  sift  a  Utile  fiiie  sugar  oyer  them,  a&dglaie 
them  with  a  salamander. 

MuTTOH  RiDNsrs  {Rognons  de  Mouion). — ^Skmand 
wfHi  a  doxen  kidneysy  opposite  the  ner^e,  without  wholly 
geparating  them;  pin  them  out  with  wooden  skewers  to 
keep  them  open,  rub  them  with  a  Httie  salt  and  pepper, 
dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and  broil  first  ^e  inside,  that, 
wnen  turned  on  the  grill  to  be  finished,  the  gravy  may 
be  preserved;  dish  on  a  hot  plate^  with  a  very  little 
ch<xiped  Uanched  parsley  and  butter  dropped  over  each. 
Kidneys  are  also  dressed  on  vin  de  Champagne  saut^  as  a 
mince,  stewing  the  mince  in  butter,  draining  and  serving 
it  in  a  well-reduced  Italian  brown  sauce,  with  a  veiy 
little  Champagne,  or  any  white  wine. 

QusNsiXE  OF  Fowii  {Farce  a  quenelle  de  Volatile). 
—Put  in  a  stew-pan  the  crumb  of  a  French  loa^  moisten 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  consomm6  of  fowl,  two  of  veloute, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms;  put  the  pan 
over  a  slow  fire  as  soon  as  the  panade  boils,  stir  it  con- 
stantly with  a  wooden  spoon  till  dry  enough  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  form  a  firm  but 
yielding  and  smooth  paste ;  mix  two  yolks  of  eggs  with 
it  (these  may  be  omitted),  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and  cover 
it  with  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper,  take  the  fillets  of  two 
fine  fleshy  fowls,  and  having  taken  off  ihe  skin  and  nerves, 
pound  them,  rub  the  meat  through  a  taxmny,  and  lay  it 
on  a  dish,  trim  a  calFs  udder  which  has  be^  boiled  and 
become  cold,  pound  and  pass  it  through  a  tanmiy,  pound 
the  panade  and  rub  that  through  also;  weigh  four  ounces 
of  panade,  ten  ounces  of  fowl,  and  six  ounces  of  udder  (or 
butter),  pound  the  udder  and  panade  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  the  fow^  pound  the  whole  for  twenty 
minutes,  add  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  seasoning  spiee, 
three  spoonfuls  of  sweet  herbs,  a  pinch  of  grated  nut- 
meg, aod  two  yolks  of  eggs,  pound  these  for  five  mi- 
nutes, then  add  two  more  yolks,  and  a  ragout- spoonful 
of  veloute  or  bechamel,  cold;  pound  well  for  five  minutes 
then  put  the  force-meat  into  a  basin  and  fix  it  on  the 
ice;  but,  to  try  if  it  be  firm  enough,  make  a  small  que- 
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nelle,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  some  stock:  when 
taken  up,  this  quenelle  should  be  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
when  cut  in  two  should  appear  smooth,  and  be  rich  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate;  if  too  delicate,  add  the  yolk  of 
another  egg,  and  if  too  firm,  a  little  more  veloute;  to 
make  use  of  this  farce,  butter  slightly  two  saut^  plates, 
or  else  stew-pan  covers,  have  near  you  a  stew-pan  of 
boiling  water,  place  in  it  a  silver  table-spoon,  fill  another 
apoon  with  the  force-meat,  and  spread  it  smoothly  over 
with  a  knife,  giving  it  the  form  of  an  egg  cut  m  half 
lengthwise,  rendering  them  smooth  by  dipping  the  knife 
in  the  hot  water,  lifb  the  quenelle  from  the  spoon,  by 
passing  the  other,  which  was  lying  in  the  hot  water  un- 
der it,,  and  removing  it  to  the  saute  plates;  be  careful 
not  to  disarrange  them  in  this  proceeding;  the  quenelles 
may  be  formed  also  in  small  tea-spoons,  or  ragout-spoons, 
the^  last  serving  to  garnish  removes :  they  are  formed 
also  by  rolling  them  out  with  fiour  on  a  dresser,  likewise 
of  the  size  of  pistachio  nuts,  to  fill  small  vol-au-vents, 
casserolettes  of  rice,  or  small  croustades  of  nouilles,  &c, 
'When  ready  to  serve,  pour  some  boiling  stock  into  the 
aaute  plates,  and  when  the  quenelles  boil,  cover  and  let 
them  go  gently;  at  the  moment  of  using  them,  drain 
them  on  a  napkin,  and  place  them  in  a  pitte  chaud,  vol- 
au-vent,  or  casserole,  or  dish  them  according  to  fancy 
on  a  dish;  mask  them  with  a  ragoiit  k  la  Finan^iere,  if 
in  a  pd4;e  chaud,  with  a  ragoilt  k  la  Toulouse,  if  in  a 
vol-au-vent,  or  casserole,  and  if  in  a  dish  with  a  good 
consomme  of  fowl.  Quenelles  of  veal,  turkey,  pheasant, 
partridge,  and  other  game  or  fish,  are  thus  prepared. 

FowjL.8  WITH  Thuffles  {Poulets  a  la  Perigueux), — 
Prepare  two  fine  white  fiEtt  fowls,  they  must  be  drawn  by 
the  craw;  clean  two  pounds  of  truffles,  make  the  small  ones 
as  equal  as  possible,  put  in  a  pound  of  rasped  lard  into 
a  stew-pan,  put  in  the  truffles  with  their  parings,  which 
have  been  minced,  salt,  large  pepper,  fine  spices,  nut- 
meg, and  a  bay-leaf,  which  must  be  taken  out  after- 
wards; let  them  simmer  half  an  hour  upon  a  slow  fire, 
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shaking  them  carefully,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let 
them  cool ;  put  the  fowls  upon  a  cloth,  and  stuff  them 
equally  at  tne  breast  with  the  truffles,  truss  them  on 
poulets  d'entree,  skewer  them,  coyer  them  with  slices  of 
lard  and  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  tie  them  upon  the 
spit,  and  g^ve  them  nearly  five  quarters  of  an  hour; 
take  off  the  paper,  dish  them,  and  serve  upon  a  sauce  k 
la  Perigueux. 

Cajlf's  Liver,  with  fine  Herbs  (Foie  de  Veau 
aux  fines  herbes), — Cut  a  liver  into  slices  an  inch 
thick,  form  thesa  into  the  shape  of  a  fan,  about  two 
inches  broad,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put  them  to 
fry  with  onions,  mushrooms,  parsley,  previously  shred, 
and  stewed  in  butter,  or  in  the  very  best  Provence  oil, 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  fry  all  this  gently  till  ready,  and 
dust  it  with  more  pepper ;  keep  the  liver  hot,  put  a  little 
broth  or  gravy  to  the  herbs  to  moisten  them,  and  stew 
for  three  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot,  adding  if  you 
please,  a  little  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Veal.  Sweetbreads  {Ris  de  Veau  a  la  Dauphine). 
— Take  five  sweetbreads,  cut  off  the  throats  and  let  them 
drain,  change  the  water  often  that  they  may  be  very 
white,  give  them  a  slight  blanch  to  make  them  firm 
enough  to  lard,  put  one  over  another,  cover  the  bottom 
of  a  stew-pan  with  some  parings  of  veal,  onions,  and 
carrots,  and  line  the  sides  with  bacon ;  put  in  the  sweet- 
breads on  this  foundation,  moisten  witb  consomme,  and 
take  care  the  bacon  is  not  over  moist;  cover  v?ith  buttered 
paper,  let  them  boil,  put  them  on  a  paillasse,  i.  e,  on  a 
braise  or  on  hot  cinders,  with  fire  over,  let  it  be  strong 
enough  to  give  them  a  fine  gfolden  colour,  let  them  cook 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  drain,  glaze,  and  put 
them  upon  a  good  white  endive  sauce,  four  large  crusts 
of  bread  fried  in  butter  may  be  added,  if  there  is  no 
glaze  some  of  the  stock  of  the  sweetbreads  may  be  re- 
duced, and  passed  through  a  silken  tammy. 

A  piiAiN  Fricassee  op  Chickens  {Fricasshe  de$ 
Poulets  a  la  Faysanne), —Singe  well  two   fisit  white 
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chickens  ;  carve  them  smoothly  with  a  yeiy  sharp  knife 
exactly  as  at  tahle;  wash  them  in  luke-warm  water; 
blanch  them  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes  to  make  the 
flesh  hrown;  plmige  them  in  cold  water,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  three  ounces  of  hutter,  a 
faggot  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  cupful  of 
trimmed  hutton-mushrooms ;  when  warmed  through,  and 
a  little  tinged^  dredge  with  flour,  and  add  salt,  white  pep- 
per, and  a  little  of  the  liquor  they  were  hlanched  in; 
let  the  fricassee  simmer  for  a  half-hour^  or  more,  if  the 
chickens  are  large ;  then  lift  the  chickens  into  another 
sauce-pan.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  reduce  the  sauce  they 
are  cooked  in  hy  a  quick  hoil,  and  strain  it  over  them. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  a  thickening  of  the  beat  of 
two  eggs  with  a  Httle  cream. 

FaiCASsis  OF  Chickens  with  Mushbooms  {Fri- 
cassee de  Poukt  atix  Champignons)* — Cut  up  two  of 
the  common  fowl  or  chickens  which  are  always  used  for 
fricassees;  chop  the  legs  off  above  the  knee;  break  the 
hip  bone  through  the  middle,  and  take  it  out;  pull  the 
fl^h  down  from  the  thigh  bone;  cut  the  pinion  off  by  the 
second  joint,  and  take  out  the  two  bones  from  the  thick 
part  of  it;  take  out  the  lungs ;  put  the  pieces  into  a 
stew-pan  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  with  a  seasoned 
fiiggot,  a  dove,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  few  pepper-corns,  a 
handful  of  mushroom  parings,  and  an  onion  sliced;  let 
it  boil  about  eight  minutes.  Take  out  the  pieces  of 
chicken  and  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  drain  4hem  on 
a  cloth;  trim  them  neatly;  throw  the  trimmings  into 
the  liquor,  which  reduce  to  one-half;  skim  this  well,  and 
pass  it  through  a  lawn  sieve:  put  the  members  of 
chicken  into  another  stew-pan  with  four  or  five  ounces 
of  butter,  let  them  sweat  a  few  minutes,  and  throw  in  a 
spoonfril  of  flour;  keep  moving  the  stew-pan  to  mix  the 
flour,  then  dilute  it  with  the  Hquor,  let  it  boil,  cover  it, 
and  let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  skim  it  well; 
put  the  pieces  into  another  stew-pan,  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  them,  add  two  dozen  mushrooms,  turned  and 
passed  in  butter;   keep  the  whole  hot.     To  serve,  make 
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it  boi],  and  put  in  a  liauon,  or  duckening  of  four  yolks 
^  ^KgB  ^^  ^  ^tde  cream,  work  this  over  the  fire  till 
thidk,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  work  in  a  small  piece  of 
batter,  and  season  with  a  little  lemcm-juice  and  salt:  dish 
k,  and  mask  with  the  sauce. 

FRicASsis  OF  Chickens  A  la-Perigord  (JFriccusee 
de  Pouiet  d  la  Ferigord), — Proceed  as  in  liie  receipt 
mix  ekampignoMf  only  use  a  fisit  liyer  in  scollops,  and 
truffles,  instead  of  musnrooms;  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
scrape  a  small  piece  of  garlic,  which  has  passed  through 
many  waters,  which  work  into  the  sauce.  The  fillets 
may  be  larded  with  truffles  and  braised;  these  are  done 
apart,  and  dished  on  the  top  of  the  fricassee. 

ENTREES  OF  BEEF. 

F11J&T8  MiONONS  OF  Bbef  saut£s  a  la  Ltonaiss. 
—Take  the  inside  611et  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,and  scollop 
it  of  about  the  size  of  the  pahn  of  your  hand.  Mark 
them  in  clarified  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  in  a 
saut^-pan ;  when  dinner-time  is  come,  saut^  &em  and 
turn  them  over;  when  done  on  both  sides,  drain  the  but- 
ter and  put  a  little  glaze  in  its  stead.  Keep  stirring  the 
meat  in  the  glase  with  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  a  small 
bit  of  fi^esh  butter.  Dish  it  en  mirotoriy  and  pour  the 
Lyonaise  in  the  saute-pan  with  the  glaze.  When  you 
hare  mixed  that  well,  put  the  sauce  in  the  middle  of  the 
JUet9  nrngtumSf  and  serve  up  quite  hot. 

Beefsteaks  with  Potatoes,  French  fashion 
{Bifieks  aux  Fommes  de  Terre),—Take  some  slices  of 
the  middle  of  the  fillet,  retaining  the  fat^  or  of  rump  of 
beei^  an  inch  thick,  flatten  them,  and  season  them  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  &c.  Dip  those  slices  into  a  little  but- 
ter, that  the  gravy  may  not  drop  out  whilst  broiling. 
You  must  have  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and 
mixed  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c.  When  your 
beefsteaks  are  done,  put  the  above  ingredients  under  the 
steaks,  and  all  round  firied  potatoes  of  a  fine  brown 
colour. 
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FiLiiET  OP  Beep  (Filet  de  Bcsuf  Pique,  a  la  Brocke). 
-—Take  a  nice  fillet,  £roin  which  must  be  taken  the  fibrous 
skin,  and  any  other  small  nerves,  without  hurting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  beef;  pare  and  cut  out  the  points,  and 
let  it  have  only  the  thickness  of  two  Hngers  ;  lard  it 
equally  all  over.  Put  it,  after  it  is  larded,  into  a  mari- 
nade or  pickle,  by  pouring  over  it  a  little  oliye  oil,  salt, 
pepper,  sliced  omons,  and  bay-leaves;  after  it  has  been 
sufficiently  marinaded,  spit  it,  which  may  be  done  in 
various  ways,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  gimblet,  or  horse- 
shoe ;  let  it  be  done  before  a  brisk  fire,  and  serve  it  with 
a  sauce  (hachee  or  poivrade). 

Fillets  op  Beef  in  their  Juice  (Filets  de  Bomf 
SatUes  dans  leur  Glace), — Take  off  the  large  end  and 
joint;  cut  the  slices  half  an  inch  thick;  if  the  fillet  is 
large,  it  may  be  cut  into  four  or  fewer  slices;  if  not, 
flatten  them,  cut  them  with  a  paste  cutter  the  size  of 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter ; 
arrange  them  in  a  flat  stew-pan;  put  them  upon  a  brisk 
fire,  and  turn  them  often  that  they  may  not  lose  their 
juice;  when  nearly  done,  drain  off  the  butter,  and  re- 
place it  with  a  little  reduced  stock;  turn  them  often, 
pressing  them  down,  that  they  may  glaze  and  take  the 
flavour ;  when  they  are  properly  glazed,  put  them  upon 
a  dish  in  the  form  of  a  miroton ;  put  into  the  sauce  a 
spoonful  of  consomm6,  to  detach  the  glaze.  A  bit  of 
butter  should,  lastly,  be  poured  over  the  fillets. 

Potatoes  turned  whilst  raw,  the  size  of  small  onions, 
which  may  be  done  in  butter  till  they  have  a  fine  colour, 
and  put  into  the  miroton. 

ENTRIES  OF  VEAL. 

Veal  Cutlets  X  l'Italienne. — Take  the  best  part 
of  a  neck  of  veal ;  cut  the  ribs  one  by  one,  flatten  them, 
and  pare  them  nicely,  powder  over  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per, take  the  yolk  oi  an  egg,  and  with  a  paste  brush  rub 
the  cutlets  with  part  of  the  egg,  then  dip  them  first  in 
the  bread  crumbs,  then  in  melted  butter,  and  afterwards 
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in  tbe  bread  crumbs  agaui ;  give  tbem  a  good  form,  and 
broil  them  on  a  slow  fire,  that  tbe j  may  bave  a  fine  brown 
colour.  Tbey  sbould  be  served  with  a  brown  Italienne 
E^pagnole  or  gravy. 

C6t£LETT£S  de  Veau  X  LA  Maintenon. — Wben 
tbe  cutlets  are  well  pared,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pottle  of 
mushrooms,  a  few  shalots,  a  little  parsley,  chop  the  whole 
very  fine,  separately,  rasp  a  little  fat  bacon,  and  a  small 
bit  of  butter,  and  stew  these  fine  herbs  on  a  slow  fire. 
When  they  have  been  stewed  for  a  short  time  with  the 
fine  herbs,  let  them  cool ;  then  cut  some  bacon  into  the 
shape  of  hearts,  which  ought  to  be  put  on  each  side  oi 
the  cutlets,  to  prevent  the  paper  from  catching  fire ;  then 
wrap  them  well  in  the  paper,  rub  the  paper  with  oil,  and 
broil  them  on  both  sides  on  a  very  slow  fire. 

Fricandeau  de  Veau.— Tbe  best  part  of  the  veal 
for  this  purpose  is  the  thick  part  of  the  leg.  Take  a 
piece  of  the  proper  size;  flatten  it  on  a  clean  napkin,  and 
pare  it  level  on  the  surface  with  one  strike  of  the  knife. 
After  the  upper  surface  is  smooth  turn  the  meat,  and 
make  little  incisions  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  the  sea- 
soning may  penetrate.  Then  lard  it  very  thickly  on 
every  side.  Now  put  into  a  large  stew-pan  two  carrots 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley  roots  cut  into  slices,  a  sprig  of 
thyme,  and  a  couple  of  bay-leaves,  two  large  onions 
quartered,  some  mace,  allspice,  and  a  little  salt.  Cover 
^ese  vegetables  with  layers  of  very  fat  bacon,  as  lean 
bacon  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  fricandeau.  When 
you  have  thus  well  covered  the  roots,  erect  a  small  dome 
m  tbe  centre,  lay  the  fricandeau  over  the  bacon,  powder 
a  little  salt  over  it,  and  moisten  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  broth  to  cover  the  roots  without  reaching  the  said  fri- 
candeau. Then  put  a  great  deal  of  fire  on  the  cover  of 
the  stew-pan,  keeping  very  little  beneath  the  stew-pan. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  fricandeau  being  done  in 
this  way,  retains  a  good  shape,  and  all  its  gravy. 

The  fricandeau  may  vary  with  regard  to  the  shape, 
but  the  flavour  is  always  the  same,  if  it  is  done  properly. 
Jf,  for  instance,  a  fricandeau  is  to  be  served  wben  diere 
is  a  grand  party,  it  is  requisite  to  give  it  another  shape 
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than  for  a  family  dinner.  Though  an  expensive  dish 
when  served  alone,  it  hecomes  rather  cheap  if  there  is  a 
grand  dinner,  as  veal  in  ahimdance  is  wanted  to  make 
the  hroths  and  sauces.  The  noix  de  veau,  besides  glaze, 
win  supply  a  very  elegant  and  good  entree.  The  friean- 
deau,  when  cold,  can  easily  be  warmed  by  putting  it  into 
a  basin,  and  setting  that  in  a  stew-pan  of  boiling  water. 

Blanquettes  de  Veau. — When  a  shoulder  has  been 
served  roasted,  cut  off  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  flatten 
with  the  blade  of  the  knife;  pare  and  take  off  the  brown 
skin  and  mince  it ;  reduce  some  veloute  and  put  in  the 
veal,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  thicken  with  as  many  yolks 
of  eggs  as  are  necessary ;  add  lemon,  and  a  little  bit  of 
batter.  Parsley  and  young  onions  minced  may  be  also 
added.     Then  serve. 

Veai«  Cutlets  aux  fines  Herbes.  —  Saut6  the 
cutlets  rather  thinner  than  usual,  in  a  deep  saut^-pan, 
with  chopped  mushrooms,  a  Httle  shalot,  a  little  parsley, 
half  a  bay- leaf,  and  a  small  clove  of  garlic.  Set  them 
on  both  sides ;  drain  the  butter  from  them ;  take  out  the 
garlic  and  bay-leaf,  and  cover  them  with  a  sauce  tour- 
nee.  When  aone,  put  them  on  a  strong  stove  to  reduce 
the  sauce  rather  thick;  finish  with  a  little  butter,  lemon- 
juioe,  and  Cayenne. 

Ris  DE  Veau  1  la  Dauphine. — Pare  the  sinews  and 
the  fiit ;  throw  them  into  warm  water  to  draw  out  the 
blood,  and  make  them  as  white  as  possible.  When  tho- 
roug^y  discharged  of  the  blood,  blanch  th«n  a  little  in 
boiUng  water  to  make  them  firm,  so  that  you  may  lard 
them  with  greater  facility.  When  larded,  rub  a  stew- 
pan  all  over  with  butter,  cut  a  few  carrots  and  onions 
over  the  butter  ;  cover  this  with  some  hi  bacon,  lay  the 
sweetbreads  over  the  bacon,  powder  them  over  with  salt, 
and  stew  them  with  a  great  deal  of  Bre  on  the  top,  and 
very  little  beneath.  When  they  are  of  a  fine  brown, 
cover  them  with  a  round  of  paper,  and  lessen  the  fire  on 
the  top.  If  they  are  large,  it  will  require  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  do  them. 
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ENTREES  OF  MUTTON,  LAMB,  AND  PORK. 

CdTELBTTES   DE    MoUTOIT    X    LA.    SoUBISE. Diyide 

your  cutlets  taken  from  the  neck ;  flatten  them  ;  cut 
away  nearly  all  the  fat ;  leaving  an  inch  at  ihe  end  of 
the  rih  bone  bare ;  scrape  the  inside  of  the  bone  quite 
elean  with  the  back  of  the  kni^ ;  cut  away  the  nerve 
which  surrounds  the  fleshy  part  of  the  cutlet ;  put  them 
into  a  saut^-pan,  masked  with  a  little  clarified  butter ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  some  butter  over 
them;  cover  with  a  sheet  of  paper :  for  use,  8aut6  tibem 
over  a  sharp  fire,  turn  them,  and  drain  the  butter  from 
them  ;  add  some  thin  light  glaze  ;  saute  the  cutlets  in 
this  ;  dish  them,  and  pour  in  the  centre  and  round  the 
sides  a  soubise  sauce. — -(See  Satices,) 

CoTBLiBTTSs  d'Agneau  fan^es. — Take  a  carr^e  or 
ribs  of  lamb ;  cut  it  in  cutlets ;  melt  a  little  butter  in 
a  saute-pan,  put  in  the  cutlets,  strew  in  a  little  salt ;  do 
them  without  browning  the  butter ;  drain  and  let  the 
butter  cool ;  then  mix  in  two  yolks  of  eggs  ;  dip  in  the 
cutlets  on  both  sides  in  this  anglaise ;  strew  them  over 
with  crumbs  of  bread  ;  put  them  upon  the  grill  on  a 
slow  fire  ;  give  them  a  nice  colour  ;  serve  them  dry,  or 
with  gpravy  and  lemon-juice  ;  a  little  pepper  may  be 
added. 

C6TEiiETTE8  A  liA  MiwuTE. — Take  the  best  part  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  for  a  while.  Cut  the 
ehops  one  by  one,  and  pare  them  as  nicely  as  you  can. 
Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them  into  some 
melted  butter,  and  broil  them  over  a  brisk  fire.  Serve 
up  with  a  very  strong  gravy  of  veal,  well  seasoned.  Ob- 
serve that  cutlets  ll-la-minute,  to  be  good,  must  not  be 
too  much  trimmed,  and  you  must  leave  a  Httle  frit  to 
them ;  they  are  dipped  in  butter  to  prevent  them  from 
drying  and  keep  the  gravy  in  it. 

C6TEI.ETTE8  DE  MouTON  AU  NATUREii.— Take  the 
ribs  of  mutton,  which  the  French  call  carree;  cut  the  cut- 
lets equally  in  two  ribs,  if  it  is  large  divide  them,  cat 
them  from  side  to  side,  and  separate  them  with  the 
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hatchet;  take  off  the  hack  hone,  and  from  the  fillet  8ide» 
take  off  the  skin,  and  the  nerves  that  cover  them,  flatten 
them  a  little,  and  pare  them  anew;  scrape  the  inside 
with  the  hack  of  the  knife,  cut  the  end  of  the  hone,  take 
off  the  flesh  at  the  point  of  the  hone,  and  dear  it  nearly 
half  an  inch;  melt  some  hutter^  dip  in  the  outlets,  and 
put  them  upon  the  gridiron  ;  turn  them  often,  that  the 
juice  may  not  be  lost;  serve  them  over  a  clear  juice. 

ROONONS  DS  MoUTONS  AU  YIN  BE  CHAMPAGNE  OV  I 

i^'Italiennb. — Skin  fifteen  kidneys,  and  mince  them;  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter; 
do  them  upon  a  brisk  fire  till  they  are  hardened ;  drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  an  Italian  sauce,  with  half  a 
glass  of  Champagne,  which  has  been  reduced  nearly  to 
glaae  ;  finish  by  shaking  them  in  this  sauce  without  al- 
lowing them  to  boiL 

C6TELETTE8  DE  PoRC,  Sauce  Robebt.  —  Cut  the 
cutlets  from  a  neck  of  pork ;  cut  away  the  chine  bone, 
trim  away  part  of  the  fat,  and  scrape  the  bone  very  clean; 
lay  them  on  a  dish  with  oil,  parsley,  and  onion  ;  when 
thsy  have  been  in  this  marinade  a  few  hours  broil  them; 
rub  them  in  a  little  glaze;  dish  them  en  miroton,  with  a 
sauce  Robert  in  the  middle  and  round  them.  —  (See 
Sauceg.) 

ENTRfeES  OF  GAME. 

Pbrdrix  a  la  Crapaudine. — Cut  off  the  daws, 
after  having  emptied  and  picked  the  birds  ;  make  a  hole 
below  the  joint  of  the  leg ;  truss  the  leg  inside  of  the 
body;  singe  the  birds  over  the  flame  till  the  flesh  gets 
firm ;  pinch  the  breast  with  your  left  hand  ;  scollop  the 
breasts  without  quite  reachmg  the  skin ;  turn  the  flesh 
over  on  the  table  ;  beat  the  bird  flat ;  dust  it  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper ;  then  dip  it  twice  into  darified  butter 
and  crumbs  of  bread;  broO  it,  and  send  it  up  with  an 
Italienne,  or  essence  of  game. 

Salmi  db  Pbrdreaux. — Prepare  three  partridfines^ 
barb  and  roast  them ;  let  ihem  be  under-done  ;  men 
ooldf  cut  them  in  pieces,  take  off  the  skin,  pare  and 
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arrange  ihem  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  £ttle  conBomme  ; 
put  them  upon  hot  cindeni ;  do  not  let  them  boil  inmie- 
diatelj;  add  six  shalots  and  a  little  lemon-peel,  also  four 
large  spoonfuls  of  reduced  Espagnole ;  let  it  reduce  half ; 
pass  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  drain  the  partridges, 
di^  them  with  crusts  of  Med  br^id  between;  sauce,  and 
squeeze  over  them  a  little  lemon-juice. 

FnxETS  OF  Habb  en  Chevbbuil  (Filet  de  Ldevre  en 
ChevreuU). — Take  the  fillets  of  three  hares,  according 
to  the  sixe  of  your  dish;  detach  the  fillets,  and  lard  them 
with  bacon  cut  very  equally ;  then  put  them  into  a  deep 
vessel,  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  little  parsley,  two  onions 
cut  into  slices,  a  bay-leaf^  a  little  thyme,  a  glass  of 
▼inegar,  and  half  a  glass  of  water.  Let  all  this  be 
marinaded  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  drain  the  fillets^ 
and  mark  (see  terms  of  art)  them  in  a  saut^-pan,  with  a 
little  butter;  bake  them  under-done,  and  glaze  them  with 
a  light  glaze,  as  they  are  always  dark  enough.  Send 
them  up  with  a  poiyiade  under. 

Lbosof  Rabbits  A  la  'M.AXjrrRTSOTs{Cuisse8deLaping 
a  la  Mainienon),  — Bone  the  legs  of  the  rabbits.  Haye 
ready  some  sweated  herbs,  the  same  as  for  Maintenon 
cutlets,  with  a  little  rasped  bacon,  salt,  pepper,  spices, 
&c.  Stew  the  legs  in  those  herbs  tlil  they  are  done 
through.  Let  them  cooL  When  cold,  cut  slips  of  paper 
of  the  size  of  the  legs,  or  they  may  be  a  little  larger. 
Then  take  small  layers  of  bacon,  lay  one  on  the  paper, 
and  the  leg  over  the  bacon  ;  then  a  little  seasoning,  and 
another  layer  of  bacon  ;  wrap  the  whole  in  the  paper ; 
which  is  to  be  plaited  equally  all  round  with  the  back  of 
the  blade  of  the  kmfe.  Then  broil  them  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  send  up  hot.  They  require  no  other  sauce  but 
the  seasoning  of  the  herbs  inside. 

FoiLETS  OF  Fat  Chicken,  ait  Sufb&bie  (Filet  de 
Volatile,  au  Supreme), — Take  three  small  fat  fowls, 
very  white;  dean  and  pick  them  well,  scald  the  legs  in 
boiling  water;  singe  the  chickens  oyer  the  flame  of  a 
stove,  then  cut  the  fillets  firom  the  breast ;  flatten  and 
trim  the  six  largest  fillets;  take  six  small  ones,  and  make 
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three  of  diem  bj  sticking  two  together;  lay  them  in  a 
saute-pan,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter  and  finely- 
powdered  salt.  Just  at  dinner-time  put  the  saut6-pan 
on  the  stove,  and  saut6  them  on  both  sides;  when  they 
are  firm^  they  are  done;  drain  the  butter^  but  preserve 
the  gravy  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  add  to  it  three 
spoonfuls  of  bechamel  well  seasoned,  and  move  the  pan 
over  the  fire  without  letting  the  sauce  boil.  The  fillets 
will  not  be  good  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  the  least 
boil.  Dress  the  nine  fillets  with  a  bit  of  bread  Med  of  a 
nice  colour  between  each  fillet,  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
them,  but  not  on  the  fried  bread,  as  that  must  be  crisp. 

Fricassee  of  Fowls  (Fricassee  de  Poulets  d  la 
ChevaUere). — Take  two  fine  fat  fowls,  and  cook  them  as 
above,  putting  aside  the  wings,  which  ought  to  be  larded; 
take  off  the  skin,  and  uncover 'the  ends  of  the  bones, 
polishing  them;  if  there  is  fresh  truffle,  garnish  two 
wings  with  it;  melt  some  butter  in  a  tart-pan,  put  in  the 
four  wings,  strew  a  little  salt  over,  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  put  them  into  an  oven.  The  fricassee  being 
prepared  as  in  the  last  receipt,  dish  and  sauce  it,  putting 
the  wings  over  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  after  glazing  them, 
between  each  lay  a  large  craw-fish,  and  a,  trufflaupon  the 
top  to  crown  the  entree. 

Poulets  A  la  Paysanne. — Cut  up  two  fowls  as  for  a 
fricassee;  put  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  olive-oil;  pass  it  over  a 
quiek  fire;  give  them  a  good  colour;  season  with  salt  aad 
pqsper;  when  half  done,  add  two  sliced  carrots,  four 
onions  cut  in  rings,  and  a  few  branches  of  parsley;  pass 
them  altogether;  and  when  the  roots  are  coloured,  moisten 
the  paysanne  with  six  large  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole ; 
shake  it ;  let  it  simmer  sofQy  over  cinders  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  take  care  it  does  not  stick. 

ENTREMETS. 

Turnips  Glazed. — Cut  a  dozen  turnips  in  the  form 
of  pears ;  blaach  and  drain  them;  butter  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan,  on  which  they  may  all  lie;  moisten  them  with 
good  broth ;  add  a  little  pounded  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and 
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a  piece  of  cinnamon ;  let  them  boil ;  cover  thmn  with  a 
nmad  of  buttra^d  paper,  and  put  on  the  lid;  put  them  on 
a  back  stove;  when  done,  uncover  them ;  reduce  them  to 
glaie ;  dish  them,  with  a  fork ;  cut  tails  from  a  whisk, 
and  stick  them  in;  put  a  little  good  broth  into  the  stew- 
pan  to  detach  the  glaze ;  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and 
aauoe  the  turnips  with  glaze. 

Tu&NiFS  WITH  Sugar  (Navetg  au  Sucre). — Choose 
twelve  or  fifteen  turnips  of  an  equal  size,  and  form  them 
into  pears ;  blanch,  ^rain,  and  butter  the  bottom  of  a 
flew*pan  that  will  hold  them  separated ;  arrange  them ; 
add  a  litde  good  soup,  a  little  sugar,  salt,  and  a  bit  of 
cinnamon ;  let  them  boil ;  cover  them  with  buttered  pa- 
pw ;  put  them  upon  the  paillasse  of  the  furnace,  with 
tire  under  and  over ;  when  enough,  uncover  them  and  let 
them  come  to  a  jelly ;  dress  them  upon  a  dish  with  a 
fork,  and  put  in  little  twigs  for  stalks ;  a  little  good  soup 
into  a  stew*pan  to  detach  the  jelly ;  then  take  out  the 
cinnamon.     Sauce  them  as  if  it  were  a  compote. 

Caujluxoweb  with  Butteb  Saucs  {ChouxfleurSy 
Sauce  au  Beurre), — Take  two  heads  of  cauliflowers; 
arrange  them  ;  take  off  all  the  leaves,  then  throw  them 
into  firesh  water ;  wash  them  well ;  take  care  there  are 
no  worms ;  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  little  salt,  worked 
butter,  and  juice  of  lemon ;  put  a  round  of  buttered  pa- 
per, and  set  them  to  simmer  upon  the  comer  of  the  fur- 
nace, stove,  or  grate;  take  care  not  to  do  them  too 
much;  drain,  and  dish  them;  pour  over  them  a  sauce  au 
beurre,  and  serve  them  with  a  sauce-boat  of  the  same 
sauce. 

Truffubs  Stewed  in  Champagne  (  Truffles  au  Vm 
de  Champagne), — Thoroughly  wash  and  clean  a  dozen 
fine  truffles;  bottom  a  stew-pan  with  slices  of  bacon  fat; 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  truffles  are  free  from  a  musky 
flavour;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan;  with  salt,  a  bay  leaf,  a  sea- 
soned faggot,  some  g^reen  onions,  a  little  garlic,  and  a  little 
thyme  ;  add  reduction  from  a  fricandeau,  or  a  braise  for 
tendons,  two  slices  of  ham,  and  half  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne; cover  with  a  round  of  buttered  paper  and  the  lid : 
let  them  boil,  and  put  them  on  a  back  stove,  with  fire 
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orer  and  under,  to  sumner  an  hour.  Serve  them  in  a 
napkin. 

Mushrooms  A  la  Lanouedocienne  ( Champifffums 
a  la  Languedocienne). — Take  a  dozen  fine  large  mush- 
rooms; cut  the  stalks  off  yexy  short;  take  off  the  skin;  put 
the  mushrooms  in  a  saut^-pan,  the  tails  upwards,  with  a 
little  oil ;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt,  coarse  pepper,  a 
Uttle  grated  nutmeg,  parsley,  and  green  onion  chopped : 
sprinkle  them  with  a  httle  oil ;  do  not  turn  them ;  when 
done  dish,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Plain  Omelette  {Omelette). — ^Break  half  a  dozen 
eggs  in  a  basin  ;  season  with  salt ;  add  a  httle  water ; 
beat  them  up  well ;  melt  in  a  fiying-pan  a  piece  of  but- 
ter as  large  as  a  wahiut;  do  not  let  it  be  brown;  pour  in 
the  omelette,  beadng  it  still ;  place  the  pan  over  a  clear 
sharp  fire  ;  expose  the  sides  more  than  the  middle  of  the 
pan  to  the  heat,  shaking  it  to  and  &o,  that  it  may  not 
bum ;  when  nearly  done,  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  be- 
tween the  omelette  and  the  pan,  fold  the  omelette,  and 
when  nicely  coloured,  turn  it  on  the  dish,  and  serve. 

Omelette  with  Fine  Herbs  {Omelette  aux  Fines 
Herbes), — Proceed  as  above ;  with  the  addition  of  pep- 
per and  a  table-spocmful  of  fine  herbs,  an  ounce  of  butter 
Dioken  in  small  pieces,  and  a  cup  of  cream ;  dish  it,  and 
pour  a  Httle  brown  sauce  round  the  edge. — (See  Sauces.) 

Spinach  au  Consomm^  (Epinards  au  Consomme). — 
Take  particular  care,  when  the  spinach  is  picked,  that  no 
stalks  or  weeds  are  left  amongst  it.  It  must  be  washed 
several  times  in  a  g^at  quantity  of  water.  Then  boil 
some  water  in  a  vessel  large  enough  for  the  spinach  to  float 
with  ease.  Put  a  great  deal  of  salt,  that  it  may  pre- 
serve its  green  colour.  Press  it  down  frequently  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  that  it  may  be  done  equally.  When  it 
has  had  a  few  boils,  try  whether  it  can  be  squeezed 
easily  between  your  two  fingers;  then  without  loss  of 
time,  put  it  into  a  colander  to  drain  the  water.  Next 
throw  it  into  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  it 
green.     When  it  is  quite  cold^  make  it  into  balls  and 
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queeie  it  welL  Then  spread  it  on  the  table  with  your 
knife,  to  ascertain  that  no  improper  substance  is  left 
among  it  Chop  it  very  fine;  put  a  good  piece  of  batter 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  lay  the  spinach  over  the  butter. 
Let  it  dry  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  dredge  it  with  a  spoon* 
fbl  of  flour,  moistening  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  con- 
somme; let  it  stew  briskly,  that  it  may  not  turn  yellow. 
Hake  it  rich  with  a  small  piece  of  glaze.  Some  people 
like  nutmeg;  in  that  case,  you  may  grate  a  little 
into  it. 

Omelette  {Omelette  soufflee). — Separate  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  six  egg^;  put  to  them  two  spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  little  orange-flower  water,  or  spirit  of  lemons, 
woric  these  well  together,  as  for  biscuit;  whip  the  whites 
till  they  are  very  firm,  mix  them  with  the  yolks;  put 
into  the  £rying-pan  a  small  bit  of  butter,  let  it  melt, 
that  the  pan  may  be  buttered  throughout;  put  in  the 
omelette,  set  it  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  take  care  that  it 
does  not  bum;  turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be 
served  in;  glaze  it,  by  throwing  sugar  over  it,  put  it 
into  the  oven;  when  it  has  risen,  glaze  it  again,  and 
serve. 

Omelette  Souffl^e  {Another  receipt^ — Break  six 
eggs,  put  the  whites  into  one  pan,  and  liie  yolks  into 
another,  rasp  a  little  lemon-peel  or  orange  flowers,  beat 
the  yolks  well,  add  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  and  next  beat 
the  whites  well  en  neige,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks 
lightly,  then  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  an  omelette-pan 
on  the  fire;  when  the  butter  is  melted  pour  the  omelette 
into  the  pan;  when  it  is  firm  enough  on  one  side  to  hold 
the  liquid  part,  turn  it  over  on  the  dish  you  send  up, 
then  bake  it  in  an  oven;  when  it  is  well  raised,  glaze  it 
and  send  it  up  immediately,  for  it  would  soon  £b1L 
Iklind  it  must  be  covered  hermetically  with  a  large  fire 
over  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  rise.  To  this  you  may 
give  whatever  flavour  you  think  proper;  but  the  plainer 
the  better,  when  served  very  hot,  and  very  high. 

Haeicots  Verts  A  la  FitAN9AiS£. — Having  boiled 
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the  beans  well,  drain  and  lay  them  on  the  fire  in  a  stew- 
pan  to  dry  all  the  water ;  when  entirely  dry  and  quite 
hot,  add  to  them  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  keep 
moving  die  stew-pan  without  using  a  spoon,  as  that 
would  break  the  beans.  If  the  butter  should  not  mix 
well,  add  half  a  spoonful  of  sauce  toumee,  and  send  up 
hot. 

Truffles  with  Champagne  Wine  {Truffles  au 
Vin  de  Champagne). — Select  the  best  truffles,  trim  a 
stew  pan  with  sHces  of  bacon,  put  the  truffles  into  that 
stew-pan,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions, 
with  thyme,  bay  leaves,  cloves,  and  sweet  basil,  moisten 
with  a  spoonful  of  good  consomm6,  two  glasses  of 
Champagne,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  if  you  have  a 
good  po€le  from  fowls,  put  in  some  of  it,  fat  and  liquid 
together,  set  them  to  boil  gently  for  one  hour ;  let  this 
cool  in  the  stew-pan ;  when  you  wish  to  serve  up,  warm 
them  again,  and  drain  them  in  a  clean  towel.  Serve 
them  up  in  a  beautiful  napkin,  so  perfectly  white,  that 
it  may  contrast  as  strongly  as  possible  with  the  black  of 
the  truffles. 

Salad  of  Fowl  (Salade  de  Poulets  d  la  Reine, 
according  to  Carime^s  receipt), — Dress  in  a  po^le  (see 
that  article),  or  roast  four  fine  chickens,  and  when  cold 
cut  them  in  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee ;  lay  the  pieces  in  a 
basin,  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  vinegar,  whole  parsley 
washed,  a  small  onion  sliced,  or  a  shalot,  and  cover  vidtn 
a  round  piece  of  paper;  leave  them  in  this  seasoning  for 
some  hours ;  boil  eight  eggs  of  the  same  size  hard, 
and  take  off  the  shells;  wash  six  fine  lettuces;  half  an 
hour  before  serving,  drain  the  fowl  upon  a  napkin, 
separating  the  small  pieces  of  parsley  and  onions,  take 
the  leaves  from  the  lettuces,  preserving  the  hearts  very 
small,  cut  the  leaves  small,  season  them  as  a  salad  usually 
is,  and  turn  them  into  the  dish ;  lay  upon  them  in  a 
circle  the  eight  thighs  of  the  fowls,  in  the  centre  put  the 
wings,  upon  the  top  of  the  thighs  lay  the  rumps  and  two 
of  the  breasts  only,  surmount  these  with  the  fillets,  lay- 
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ing  one  the  smooth  side  upwards,  and  the  next  the  oon- 
traiy  way  or  upside  down  (as  four  are  taken  from  the 
left,  and  four  from  the  right  side),  on  these  lay  the  two 
other  breasts;  he  careful  to  keep  this  entree  very  neat 
and  yery  upright ;  make  a  border  of  eggs  cut  in  eight 
pieces,  and  between  each  quarter  place  upright  small 
nearts  of  lettuces,  each  heart  cut  in  four  or  even  six 
pieces ;  place  half  an  egg,  in  which  fix  upright  a  heart 
of  lettuce,  and  place  it  on  the  summit  of  the  salad ;  then 
mix  in  a  basin  a  good  pinch  of  chervil  and  some  tarragon 
leaves,  both  being  chopped  and  blanched,  with  salt,  pep- 
per, oil,  ravigote  vinegar,  and  a  spoonful  of  aspie  jelly, 
chopped  small ;  the  whole  well  mingled,  pour  it  over  the 
salad  and  serve  immediately. 

Omelettes  Souffi.£e8  (Another  receipt  after  Co" 
r^me).— Put  in  a  small  basin  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  six  bitter  macaroons,  a  good 
pinch  of  candied  orange  flowers  pounded,  and  a  grain  of 
salt;  when  worked  for  some  minutes,  whip  six  whites  of 
eggs,  which  mingle  with  the  preparation ;  pour  it  into 
an  omelette  pan,  in  which  are  melted  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter ;  when  it  begins  to  set,  keep  it  stirring,  and  as  it 
colours  fold  it  together,  and  turn  it  out  upon  a  silver 
dish;  fold  the  ends  underneath  that  it  may  be  more 
round,  and  have  a  better  appearance;  put  it  into  a  mo- 
derate oven ;  when  it  has  received  a  fine  yellow  tint,  sift 
sugar  over  it,  and  glazse  with  a  salamander;  serve  inune- 
diately  (these  omelettes  are  generally  made  in  9k  four  de 
campagne);  in  that  case,  set  the  dish  on  some  red  cin- 
ders, and  put  the  top  on  made  lightly  hot,  but  charged 
as  usual,  and  as  soon  as  the  omelette  has  the  deeored 
colour,  strew  sugar  on  it,  and  glaze. 

Omelette  Souffl^e  A  la  V^anille  {Nearly  after 
CarSme), — Chop  half  a  stick  of  vanille,  pound  it  with 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  then  sif^  it  through  a  silk  sieve  ; 
put  this  vanille  sugar  in  a  small  basin  with  six  yolks  of 
eggs,  six  sweet  macaroons  broken,  four  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  terminate  the  operation  as 
above. 
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Omelette  Souffl^b  au  Marasquin  (After  Ca- 
rime)* — Put  into  a  basin  the  same  ingredients  as  for  the 
first  article.  Omelette  Soufflee,  and  work  them  well  for 
some  minutes,  adding  a  table-spoonful  of  true  Italkn 
lDara£M}uino,  and  finish  as  before.  Soufflees  with  the  like 
quantity  of  rum  are  good  eating;  to  make  a  large  ome- 
lette souffle,  use  double  or  triple  the  quantities.  From 
the  consideration  that  these  omelettes  can  be  completed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  are  very  useful,  but  a 
soufflee  served  in  a  silver  case  has  the  preference. 

Cake  of  Fowl  (  Volaille  a  la  RoyaUy  after  Carim^s 
receipt). — Take  oflp  and  perfectly  pound  tlie  flesh  of  two 
poulardes,  and  mix  with  it  gradually  six  spoonfuls  of 
b6chamel,  stir  it  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  whilst  hot,  rub 
it  through  a  tammy;  when  again  cold,  mix  with  it  four 
spoonfuls  of  lukewarm  aspic,  four  of  good  oil,  one  of 
tarragon  vinegar,  salt,  and  sufficient  pepper ;  it  should 
be  well  seasoned,  without  any  thing  predominating;  then 
pour  it  into  a  large  plain  mould,  and  fix  it  in  ice ;  three 
hours  after  turn  it  out  upon  tiie  dish,  decorate  it  with 
leaves  cut  from  slices  of  truffle,  pressing  them  gently 
round  the  cake,  and  surround  it  with  a  border  of  croutons 
of  jelly  of  two  colours. 

Vanili.a  Custard. — Into  a  quart  of  new  milk  put  a 
stick  of  vanilla  cut  in  pieces*  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar; 
let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  strain  through  a  tammy.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  for  two  minutes,  and  the  white  of  one  to  snow;  add 
together,  then  pour  to  the  milk,  ^c,  with  one  hand,  and 
continue  to  stir  with  the  other ;  pour  it  into  the  dish  yon 
are  to  serve  it  in ;  put  over  the  sauce-pan  filled  with  boil- 
ing water;  let  it  remain  till  it  thickens;  strew  it  with 
sugar,  and  brown  it  with  a  salamander;  let  it  stand  till 
cold,  then  serve. 

Syrup  for  Cohf6t£S.  —  Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  with  half  a  glass  of  water; 
when  it  boils  well  skim  it.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  a  dozen  middle-sized  apples. 

Kidneys  au  yin  de  Champagne. — Cut  your  kidneys 
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into  thin  sHoes,  say  a  dozen  to  each,  fry  them  mth  salt, 
pepper,  parsley,  and  chives  chopped  fine;  while  frying, 
ffently  pour  Champagne  enough  to  make  a  sauce  ;  if  you 
hare  no  Champagne,  use  white  wine;  to  be  served  quite 
hot. 

Onions  1  i<a  Creme. — Boil  some  button  onions  in 
salt  and  water  till  tender^  drain  them,  powder  them  with 
flour,  and  put  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  piece  of  butter, 
some  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  cream  over  them,  and  keep 
turning  all  the  time  till  they  begin  to  boil,  then  serve 
quite  hot. 

EGGS. 

Boos  {CEufs  a  la  Tripe). — Take  sis  large  onions, 
skin,  wash,  and  take  out  me  hearts,  cut  them  in  rounds, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  bit  of  butter,  on 
a  slow  fire,  do  not  brown  them,  but  let  them  simmer ; 
when  done  enough  flour  them,  put  in  a  little  milk  or 
cream,  let  them  cook  and  reduce,  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  when  ready  to  serve,  cut  a  dozen  hard 
eggs  in  rounds,  put  them  into  the  pluche  d*oignons,  mix 
all  well  together  without  breaking  them,  or  letting  them 
boil,  put  in  a  little  more  butter,  and  a  little  fine  hashed 
parsley;  dish  it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

TERMS  OF  ART. 

EHiNci  or  Salpicon  may  be  made  with  the  same 
sauce;  salpicon  is  a  composition  of  different  ingredients, 
and  6mince  is  all  of  one  sort,  of  meat,  either  of  fowl  or 
game. 

Mark. — To  prepare  the  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed 
in  a  stewing-pan. 
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F18H  Soup  ;  so  named  from  Prince  Bagration  (Po- 
tage  de  Fillets  de  Poisson  a  la  Bagration), — Prepare  a 
good  consomm^,  make  a  quenelle  of  soles  with  cray- 
fish hutter,  trim  in  escalopes  the  fillets  of  a  sole,  perch, 
and  carp,  and  throw  a  Httle  salt  over  them;  an  hour 
afterwaixis,  wash,  drain,  and  place  them  in  a  saute-plate, 
mark  an  essence  with  the  hones  and  trimmings  of  the 
fish,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy  upon  the  escalopes  of 
fish,  and  boil  them  slowly  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour 
the  liquor  from  them  to  the  consomme,  and  clarify  it 
as  usual ;  reduce  it  one-fift;h,  then  pour  it  into  the  tureen 
upon  the  escalopes  and  quenelles  poached  in  consomme, 
six  roes  of  carp  boiled  in  water  with  salt,  and  fifty  tails 
of  cray-fish  (using  the  shells  for  the  butter),  some  chervil 
blanched,  two  parsley- roots,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
stewed  in  consomm^,  and  the  flesh  of  two  lemons,  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  blanched,  carefrilly  withdrawing  the  pips. 

Ribbon  Macaroni,  from  Apicius,  a  Homan  Epi- 
cure (^Potage  de  Lazanges  a  VApicius), — Reduce  the 
consomme  one-half,  blanch  twelve  ounces  of  lazanges 
with  boiling  water,  a  little  salt  and  butter,  strain  and 
stew  them  as  the  macaroni  above;  prepare  a  pur^e  from 
the  breast  of  a  fowl,  add  to  it  the  lazanges  when  strained, 
mixing  them  together;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tureen 
with  the  lazanges,  strewing  Parmesan  cheese  over  them 
(using  four  ounces  in  the  whole),  then  a  layer  of  large 
combs  and  kidneys  dressed  in  consomme,  with  a  plate  of 
truffles,  turned  like  olives,  saut^ed  in  butter,  with  a  httle 
glaze  of  poultry,  and  mingled  with  the  combs  ;  then  Par- 
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mesan,  lazanges,  Parmesan,  combs,  kidneys,  tru£9.es,  and 
cheese,  and  terminate  as  usual. 

Veal  Cutlets  (CoteleUes  de  Veau  a  Vltalienne). — 
Take  eight  or  nine  cutlets,  rather  thin,  sprinkle  the  dres- 
ser with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley,  break  two  yolks 
of  eggs  mto  a  plate,  and  dilute  them  witn  clarified  butter, 
just  lukewarm,  season  with  a  Httle  pepper,  salt,  and  fines 
herbes,  dip  the  cutlets  in  it  on  both  sides,  and  bread- 
crumb them,  letting  them  remain  in  the  bread-crumbs. 
When  wanted,  broil  them  on  or  before  a  moderate  fire. 
Senre  them  with  a  brown  Italian  sauce  composed  of  a 
chopped  shalot,  a  little  butter,  or  a  spoonful  of  oil,  a  clove, 
a  blade  of  mace,  a  few  pepper-coins,  a  little  ham,  and  a 
small  bay-leaf,  when  fried  a  little,  add  two  table-spoon- 
fills  of  mushrooms  finely  chopped,  ¥^ch  must  also  fry  a 
few  minutes.  Stir  well  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  up  under 
the  cutlets. 

SAUTi  OF  Tbuffles  {Italian  way), — Cut  some  truf- 
fles in  neat  scollops,  and  fry  them  in  a  saute-pan  with 
butter,  parsley,  <^opped  shalot,  bay-leaf,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  garlic,  salt,  and  pepper,  moisten  with  half  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  Italian  sauce; 
let  the  sauce  boil,  skim  it,  and  to  finish,  work  in  a  httle 
very  fine  olive  oil;  dish  and  garnish  with  flowers  of  pufiF- 
paste,  glazed. 

Ravioles  Soup,  a  la  TivoU^  so  called  from  the  Vil- 
lage and  Fountain  of  that  Name  (  Potage  de  Ravioles  a 
la  Tivoli), — The  cousomme  prepared  as  before,  reduce  it 
one-half,  mix  eight  ounces  of  flour  with  a  little  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  butter,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
double  cream,  roll  this  paste  out  very  thin  and  square, 
place  upon  it,  near  the  edge,  an  inch  fix>m  each  other,  and 
of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  pieces  of  forcemeat  of  fowl  thus 
made:  chop  very  fine  the  flesh  of  a  good  fowl  poeled, 
which  mix  with  four  yolks  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of  Par- 
mesan cheese  grated,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  whipped 
cream,  well  drained,  and  two  spoonfrds  of  spinach  pre- 
pared as  for  an  entrem^t»  and  well  squeezed,  with  a  Uttle 
pepper  and  nutmeg;  wet  slightly  with  a  brush  all  round 
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the  farce,  and  cover  it  by  turning  over  it  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  beneath,  and  press  it  down  close  that  the  farce  may 
be  secured  within,  dien,  with  a  half- circular  paste-cutter 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  cut  out  the 
ravioles,  and  lay  them  on  a  stew-pan  coyer,  dusted  oyer 
with  flour,  and  thus  use  all  the  farce ;  blanch  them  for  a 
second,  strain,  and  let  them  go  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  saute-plate,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and 
one-third  of  the  reduced  consomm6,  adding  a  little  white 
pepper  ;  boil  four  ounces  of  semoHna  in  one- third  of  the 
consomm^,  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  a  pinch  of 
pepper :  observe,  that  it  should  be  very  smooth,  some- 
what thick,  and  v^th  some  consistence;  cover  thinly 
the  bottom  of  a  tureen  with  it,  strew  upon  it  a  little 
Parmesan  (four  ounces  in  the  whole),  then  add  a  layer 
of  the  ravioles,  Parmesan,  a  bed  of  semolina,  Parmesan, 
and  so  in  succession,  finishing  with  Parmesan,  upon 
which  pour  the  liquor  from  the  ravioles,  with  a  little  con- 
somme, and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  silver  stew  pan. 

Macaboni  Soup,  a  la  Rossini^  from  the  Composer  of 
thai  name  (^Potage  de  Macaroni  a  la  Ro88ini).^^Make  a 
quenelle  with  the  flesh  of  two  partridges,  mixing  it  with 
a  little  Parmesan  grated,  roast  two  other  partridges, 
and  make  a  pur6e  of  game,  reduce  the  consomm^,  pre- 
pared as  usual,  to  one-half,  adding  to  it  all  the  carcases 
of  the  birds,  and  a  little  pepper ;  blanch  twelve  otmces  of 
small  Naples'  macaroni  in  boiling  water,  strain,  and 
simmer  it  twenty-five  minutes  in  one -half  of  the  reduced 
consomme,  with  a  Httle  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter;  when  serving,  poach  the  small  quenelles  in  con- 
somme, drain  them,  strain  also  the  macaroni,  which  mix 
up  with  the  puree  of  the  partridge  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  kept  hot  in  the  bain  marie;  mask  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen  with  macaroni,  strew  upon  it  some  of  the 
Parmesan,  add  a  layer  of  quenelles,  then  Parmesan,  ma- 
caroni, Parmesan,  and  quenelles,  and  finish  the  whole  as 
above  directed. 

QuENBiXES,  a  la  Juvenal^  in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Poet{Potage  de  Quenelles  a  la  Juvenal), — Melt 
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in  a  middle-sized  stew-pan  two  ounces  of  firesh  butter,  and 
add  sufficient  fine  flour  to  make  a  light  roux,  which  sweat 
some  minutes  oyer  a  slow  fire,  then  mingle  with  it  cream 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  soft  paste,  which  dry  oyer  a 
slow  fire  for  ten  minutes,  add  two  ounces  of  Parmesan 
grated,  six  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  glaze  of  poultry,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  an  essence  of 
spinach  pa^ed  through  a  silk  sieye  to  colour  the  prepa- 
ration sHghtly;  poach  a  small  piece  |^to  try  its  firmness 
and  richness,  if  too  firm,  add  a  Httle  consomme,  if  too 
delicate,  add  a  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  mould  this  like  que- 
nelles, in  tea-spoons,  and  range  them  in  a  saute-plate, 
slightly  buttered ;  twelye  or  fifteen  minutes  before  scry- 
ing, poach  them  in  some  boiling  stock,  drain  them  on  a 
napkin,  and  put  them  in  a  tureen  with  the  soup  described 
aboye,  but  suppressing  the  macaroni;  this  soup  may  be 
seryed  clear,  but  then  the  Parmesan  must  be  senred  on 
a  plate. 

NEAPOLITAN  SOUPS— CDES  POTAGES  A  LA  NAPO- 

LITAINE). 

Macaroni  Soup,  Neapolitan  Mobe  (Potages  die 
Macaroni  a  la  Napolitaine), — Make  fine  light  coloured 
consomme  (as  in  Potage  a  Sante),  s^ter  fiye  hours*  boil- 
ing remoye  the  roots  and  meat,  and  clarify  it  with  a 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  some  cold  consomme ; 
let  it  boil,  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  strain  through  a  nap- 
kin; blanch  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  butter, 
twelye  ounces  of  Naples  macaroni;  strain  it  on  a  sieye  ; 
cut  it  in  lengths  of  an  inch,  simmer  it  in  the  consomm^, 
but  let  it  remain  a  little  firm ;  when  serving,  prepare  a 
liaison  of  twelye  eggs  passed  through  a  sieye,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  double  cream,  two  small  pats  of  butter,  six 
ounces  of  Parmesan  cheese  grated,  and  a  little  pepper  ; 
mingle  with  this  liaison,  by  degrees,  the  consomme,  stir- 
ring it  with  a  raffofit- spoon,  that  in  boiling  the  soup 
may  become  perfectly  smooth;    the  boiling  should  be 
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scarcely  perceived,  or  the  soup  will  become  curdled.  The 
cheese  may  be  served  separately  on  a  plate. 

Mac ABONi  Soup,  a  la  Medicis,  from  the  Italian  fa- 
nnfy  of  that  name  {Potage  de  Macaroni  a  laMSdicis). — 
Prepare  the  consomm^,  reduce  it  one -half,  blanch  twelve 
ounces  of  Naples  macaroni,  strain,  and  simmer  it  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  one-half  of  the  consomme,  with  two  pats 
of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  pepper;  when  serving,  have 
ready  some  quenelles  of  fowl,  with  cray-fish  butter,  pre- 
pared as  usual,  the  tails  of  a  hundred  crayfish  (the  shells 
of  which  use  for  the  butter),  also  the  flesh  of  a  fine  fowl 
braized,  and  chopped  very  fine,  and  four  ounces  of  very 
fresh  Parmesan  grated:  lay  a  bed  of  macaroni  in  the 
tureen,  and  strew  upon  it  some  Parmesan  cheese;  then 
form  a  layer  of  the  crayfish  and  chopped  £owl;  then 
Parmesan,  macaroni,  Parmesan,  quenelles,  Parmesan, 
and  thus  continue,  finishing  with  Parmesan ;  moisten  the 
whole  with  the  liquor  from  the  macaroni,  and  a  little 
reduced  consomm^.  serving  the  remainder  in  a  silver 
casserole. 

Semolina  Soup,  from  the  great  painter^  Raphael 
{Potage  de  Semoule  a  la  Raphael), — Prepare  the  con- 
somme as  usual ;  half  an  hour  before  serving,  reduce  it 
one-fourth,  and  mingle  with  it  eight  ounces  of  large 
Naples  semolina,  stirring  it  that  it  may  not  be  lumpy; 
twenty  minutes  after  poor  it  into  a  soup-pot  containing  a 
puree  of  fowl ;  mix  it,  adding  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
a  little  pepper,  and  a  plate  of  large  cocks -combs ;  serve 
with  grated  cheese  on  a  plate. 


SICILIAN  SOUPS-<r>ES  POTAGES  SICILIENS). 

Macaroni  Soup,  Sicilian  Mode  {Poiage  deMaca- 
roni  a  la  SicUienne), — Prepare  the  consomme  as  for  the 
Potage  de  Macaroni  a  la  Napolitaine,  reduce  it  one-half; 
blanch  twelve  ounces  of  large  Naples  macaroni,  and  boil 
it  twenty-five  minutes,  slowly,  in  one-half  of  the  con- 
flomme^  with  two  ounces  of  fi^esh  butter,  and  a  little  pep- 
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per ;  chop  the  fourth  part  of  a  fillet  of  beef  braized  or 
roasted,  removing  all  the  fat  particles;  grate  four  ounces 
of  fresh  Parmesan  cheese;  when  serving,  make  a  layer 
of  the  macaroni  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  strew 
on  it  a  little  Parmesan,  which  again  cover  with  some 
chopped  beef;  add  Parmesan,  macaroni,  beef,  and  thus 
proceed  with  the  i^ole,  the  last  layer  being  Parmesan; 
and  pour  over  it  the  liquor  from  the  macaroni,  and  a 
little  of  the  reduced  consomme,  serving  the  remainder  in 
a  silver  casserole ;  add  but  little  consomme,  as  the  soup 
should  remain  in  layers  «.  they  are  marked. 

Entry  op  Fowls  (Italian  way). — Order  your  fowl, 
and  blanch  it  in  a  stew-pan,  the  same  as  before,  except 
only  you  use  no  butter,  but  oil,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
this  done  spit  it,  wrapped  up  in  slices  of  bacon  and  ham, 
bound  in  paper  with  padk-tbread,  take  a  ladl^ul  of  good 
veal  gravy,  and  as  much  of  ham  cullis,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  good  broth,  two  glasses  of  Champagne  or  Rhenish 
wine  with  half  a  glassful  of  good  oil,  a  lemon  pared  and 
cut  in  slices,  two  onions  cut  in  the  same  manner,  some 
basil,  thyme,  two  laurel  leaves,  a  little  coriander  seed 
potmded,  some  cloves,  and  five  or  six  cloves  of  garlic, 
put  all  together  over  the  fire,  let  it  boil  to  a  short  sauce, 
and  skim  it  as  much  as  you  can,  let  there  be  no  oil  re- 
maining, and  strain  it  through  a  silk  strainer;  your  fowl 
being  done,  draw  it  off  the  spit,  and  take  off  the  dices  of 
bacon,  dish  it  up  handsomely,  pour  your  sauce  over  it, 
and  serve  it  up  hot  for  entry. 

Young  Partridges  with  Trufflss  {ItaJkm  way). 
— Take  some  young  partridges,  and  order  them  as  be- 
fore ;  all  the  difference  is,  &at  the  others  were  roasted 
and  these  are  to  be  stewed.  Take  a  stew-pan  and  place 
in  it  some  slices  of  veal,  ham,  and  onions,  and  then  put 
your  young  partridges  in;  after  which,  get  the  quantity 
of  truffles  you  think  proper,  and  having  peeled  and 
washed  them,  put  lliem  in  a  stew-pan  with  the  rest,  the 
whole  to  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  swe^  herbs,  two 
or  three  cloves  of  garlic,  a  lemon  cut  in  slices,  a  spoonful 
«f  oil,  and  a  glass  of  Champagne;  after  which  cover 
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them  with  some  slices  of  bacon  and  veal,  and  then  let 
your  young  partridges  stew  with  fire  under  and  over, 
but  you  must  take  care  they  be  not  too  much  done,  to  be 
well  they  must  be  firm.  When  your  young  partridges 
are  done  enough  take  them  out  and  keep  them  hot,  then 
put  into  the  stew-pan  they  were  stewed  in  half  a  spoonful 
of  gravy,  and  take  off  all  the  fat,  after  which  strain  it 
through  a  alk  sieve,  and  put  the  truffles  in  the  sauce 
again.  Being  ready  to  serve  up,  dish  up  your  par- 
tridges with  your  truffles  round  them,  and  your  sauce 
over  it,  and  serve  them  hot  for  a  first  course.  These 
partridges  so  dressed  are  very  nice. 

Eoos  {Lombardy  vjay), —  Poach  some  eggs  in  boil- 
ing water;  when  they  are  poached  put  them  in  cold 
water,  and  take  the  yolks  out  of  it,  and  let  them  not  be 
hard.  When  the  yolks  are  taken  out,  fill  the  whites  with 
a  very  fine  pastea  cream,  well  seasoned,  and  put  some 
marmalade  of  apricots  in  your  cream;  garnish  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  dish^with  it,  and  put  your  cream  upon  a 
stove  to  let  it  harden;  then  powder  your  eggs  with 
sugar,  and  put  them  a  moment  in  the  oven ;  then  glaze 
them  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  powder  them  with  small 
sugar-plums,  and  serve  hot. 

Young  Turkeys  boasted  {ItaUan  way). — Singe 
your  turkey,  and  draw  it  as  before ;  mince  together 
some  parsley,  chibbol,  mushrooms,  truffles,  the  liver, 
scraped  bacon,  a  bit  of  butter,  some  sweet  herbs,  and  all- 
roioe;  stuff  with  them  your  turkey;  then  blanch  it  a 
little,  and  put  it  on  the  spit  as  before.  Blanch  some 
parsley,  chibbol,  tarragon,  and  mint ;  squeeze  all  well, 
and  mince  it ;  and  put  some  of  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with 
four  yolks  of  eggs,  a  glass  of  Champagne,  a  spoonful  of 
oil,  a  couple  of  anchovies,  half  a  lemon  cut  in  dice,  a 
Htde  pounded  pepper,  some  salt,  and  a  couple  of  rocam- 
boles cut  small :  put  the  whole  over  the  fire  with  a  little 
cnllis  ;  then  take  off  your  turkey,  and  having  taken  off 
the  slices,  dish  it  up  with  your  sauce  over  it ;  let  it  be 
relishing,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

Eoos  {Italian  way^  a  la  Tripe). — Take  eggs  done 
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hard,  as  before,  then  cut  them  in  four  or  five  slices  ;  put 
a  little  oil  in  a  stew-pan  with  an  onion  cut  in  very  tnin 
and  small  slices,  and  let  it  fry  two  or  three  times  on  the 
stove ;  then  put  your  eggs,  cut  Uke  tripes,  in  it,  and 
wet  them  with  a  little  milk  ;  season  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  and  hashed  parsley: 
observe  they  have  a  good  relish;  put  a  lemon-juice 
over  them  when  you  serve,  and  let  them  be  hot  for  a 
by-dish« 

£oo8  (Another  Italian  way), — Make  a  syrup  with 
sugar  and  a  little  water  ;  when  it  is  above  half-done,  take 
yolks  of  eggs  in  a  silver-spoon,  one  after  another,  and 
keep  them  to  be  done  in  this  syrup.  You  may  thus  do 
as  many  as  you  please,  keeping  your  sugar  yery  hot ; 
you  will  serve  them  garnished  and  covered  with  pista- 
chioes,  slices  of  lemon-peel,  and  orange  fiower-water, 
which  you  must  have  heated  in  the  rest  of  your  syrup, 
and  lemon-juice  above  the  whole. 

Craw-Fish  {Italian  way), — Take  some  craw-fish, 
and  cut  them  in  two,  alive,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  Champagne,  or  other  white  wine^ 
two  spoonfuls  of  good  oil,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a 
sprig  of  sweet  basil,  with  slices  of  lemon,  some  salt, 
pepper,  chibbol,  and  parsley  cut  small ;  put  all  this  oyer 
the  fire  ;  let  it  boil  and  be  relishing.  When  done,  take 
out  your  basil,  dish  up  your  craw-fish  with  their  liquor 
over  them,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  essence. 
This  ragoAt  is  served  up  for  a  dainty  dish.  If  your 
sauce  is  not  short  enough,  let  it  boil  more  on  a  brisk 
fire. 

Lobsters  {Italian  way), — Take  lobsters,  and  boil 
them  in  water  with  salt,  half  an  hour,  on  a  brisk  fire. 
Take  out  the  flesh  both  of  the  body  and  great  claws, 
and  cut  it  into  slices  ;  take  a  stew-pan,  put  in  it  a 
piece  of  butter,  with  some  chibbol,  parsley,  mushrooms, 
and  truffles  cut  small,  toss  it  up ;  then  put  in  it  your 
slices,  moisten  it  with  a  little  gravy,  and  a  glass  of 
Champagne ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  rocambole,  let  it  stew  slowly.     Let  your  lobsters 
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be  relishing,  and  put  a  spoonM  of  good  oil,  and  a 
lemon-juice  into  your  sauce,  thicken  it  with  some  cullis, 
and  serve  it  up  hot  for  a  dainty  dish. 

Fricassee  op  Cod  {Italian  way), — Take  the  sounds 
of  cod  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish  you  will  make. 
Cut  them  into  nllets,  and  toss  them  up  in  oil  with  an 
onion  cut  small,  moisten  them  with  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  and  a  little  fish-broth. 

Barbels  dressed  with  Chaicpagne  {Italian  way). 
—Scald,  gut,  wash,  and  wipe  them  dry,  leave  the  liver 
untouched,  flour  and  fry  them  in  hog's  lard;  then  put 
them  in  a  clean  stew-pan,  with  a  little  gravy  and  cullis. 
After  a  boil  or  two,  take  them  out  to  drain.  Make 
an  Italian  sauce  thus  : — take  a  ladleful  of  cullis,  the 
same  quantity  of  broth,  of  gravy,  and  of  essence  of  ham, 
with  a  clove  of  garlic,  sweet  basil,  half  a  lemon  cut  in 
slices,  a  few  pounded  coriander-seeds,  two  glasses  of 
Champagne,  and  half  a  glass  of  good  oil.  Boil  this 
sauce  well,  skim  off  the  fat,  let  it  be  palatable,  then 
strain  it  through  a  silk  strainer  into  a  clean  stew-pan, 
put  in  your  fish,  let  them  stew  a  while;  when  done,  dish 
them  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 

Italian  Sausages. — A  quantity  of  lean  beef  from 
the  buttock,  or  of  lean  pork  from  the  thigh  or  flank,  or 
equal  parts  of  lean  beef  and  pork  are  cut  into  small 
parts  and  put  into  a  mortar,  where  they  are  pounded 
until  they  form  a  single  adhering  mass.  Two  parts  of 
bay-salt  and  one  of  saltpetre  are  now  mixed  together; 
to  these  add  some  pounded  allspice,  white  pepper,  and 
a  little  pounded  bay-leaf.  Before  this  is  put  into  the 
meat,  a  dove  of  garlic,  or  half  a  one  if  there  is  not 
much  meat,  is  bruised  and  well  worked  in  with  the  mass 
in  the  mortar,  in  which  it  is  not  visible,  but  communi- 
cates an  almost  imperceptible  flavour.  The  seasoning  is 
then  added  and  well  worked  with  the  pestle  into  the 
mass.  Strips  of  fat  bacon,  not  smoked,  are  next  cut  the 
length  of  the  intended  sausages.  The  meat  is  now 
taken  from  the  mortar,  laid  upon  a  table,  and  rolled  flat 
with  a  rolling-pin  to  the  thickness  of  less  than  half  an 
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incb,  the  length  heing  very  considerah]  j  greater  than 
the  hreadth.  The  strips  of  oacon  are  now  laid  length- 
ways at  certain  distances,  and  some  whole  pepper-corns 
— Dot  not  too  many — placed  along  the  surface  of  the 
meat,  which  is  then  rolled  up  to  ahout  the  size  of  a 
hoy's  wrist,  or  perhaps  a  little  lai^er,  and  put  into  skins 
or  chitterlings,  ready  pickled  with  salt  for  this  purpose. 
The  sausages  are  then  tightly  tied  with  packthread  at 
each  end,  and  hung  up  to  smoke;  in  ahout  six  months 
they  are  fit  for  the  table.     They  are  eaten  raw. 
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SPANISH  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  ESPAGNOLS). 

Soup  of  Capon,  Spanish  Mode  (Fotage  de  Chapon 
a  rEspagnole), — Put  into  a  stock-pot  two  pounds  of 
beef,  a  scrag  of  mutton,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  fowl,  a 
partridge,  and  some  ham  blanched ;  add  two  ladlefuls 
of  beef-stock ;  skim,  and  let  it  reduce  to  a  glaze,  but  of 
a  light  colour ;  after  which  put  eight  ladlefols  of  beef- 
stock  ;  add  three  carrots,  three  onions,  three  turnips,  a 
bundle  of  six  leeks,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  a  quarter 
of  a  cabbage  blanched  and  tied  up,  and  a  cloye  of  garlic, 
four  cloyes,  a  little  mace,  and  two  pinches  of  whole 
pepper ;  boil  the  stock  slowly  for  five  hours  ;  cut  in 
columns  (a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  and  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  long)  twenty  young  carrots,  as  many  turnips, 
twelye  young  leeks,  and  the  white  branches  of  three 
heads  of  celery ;  blanch  these  roots,  and  run  them  down 
separately  in  some  consomm6 ;  coyer  with  bacon,  and 
di«S8  a  mie  white  capon  in  a  mirepoix,  and  boil  in  the 
stock-pot  six  small  sausages  ;  then  drain  them,  as  also 
the  capon,  and  add  the  braise  from  it  to  the  consomm6, 
which  clarify  according  to  the  rule,  and  reduce  it  one- 
fifth  ;  when  the  capon  is  cold,  cut  it  in  pieces,  diyiding 
each  fillet  into  four  fillets,  leaye  the  wing  entire,  and 
cut  each  thigh  into  four  equal  portions ;  place  the  whole 
in  the  tureen,  with  the  sausages,  taking  off  ^e  skins 
and  diyiding  them  in  half;  add  the  roots  as  aboye, 
twenty-four  small  crusts  dried  in  the  hot  closet,  and  the 
oonsomm^,  which  should  be  of  a  good  flayour. 

The  NAT10NAI4  Soup  op  Spain  {Fotage  National 
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Espagnol), — Simmer  some  crusts  of  bread  trimmed  as 
for  soup  in  some  stock  of  the  olio ;  during  this  time  pre- 
pare some  escalopes  of  fat  livers  dressed  ia  a  mirepoix, 
and  a  plate  of  cocks*  combs  and  kidneys  dressed  in  the 
liquor  of  the  mirepoiz;  as  also  a  dozen  of  small  egg^  ; 
this  g^amiture  must  be  drained  and  dusted  with  flour ; 
dip  them  in  some  eggs  beaten  up,  drain  and  fiy  of  a 
fine  colour  ;  the  soup  being  gratined,  place  upon  it  the 
fried  garniture^  and  serve  with  the  remaining  oonsonim^ 
separately. 

Of  Rice  and  Quenelles  fbom  a  City  in  Spain 
{Poiage  de  Bis  ei  QueneUes  a  la  Seville). — The  oon- 
8omm6  and  six  ounces  of  rice  being  prepared  as  in  the 
last  article,  make  a  quenelle  farce  of  fowl,  which  mould 
in  tea-spoons,  and  lay  them  gradually  in  a  saute-plate 
slightly  buttered,  ana  poach  them  ;  turn  the  rice  into 
the  tureen,  keeping  it  whole,  add  the  quenelles,  a  pint 
of  peas  dressed  ^  la  Fran9aise,  some  chervil  blanched, 
and  the  consomme  quite  boiling. 

In  imitation  op  a  SouPFLis  (Potage  Soufflee  a 
FEspagnole), — Add  to  the  stock  of  the  olio,  prepared 
according  to  the  rule,  a  slight  infusion  of  saffron,  pour  a 
little  of  it  on  a  bed  of  slices  of  bread  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen,  place  on  it  a  second  layer  of  bread,  which 
cover  with  a  spoonful  of  eggs  beaten  up  and  seasoned 
as  if  for  an  omelette ;  then  add  another  layer  of  bread, 
and  mask  it  with  stock  ;  continue  to  garnish  the  tureen 
with  a  bed  of  bread,  which  cover  with  beaten  eggs,  and 
another  layer  covered  with  stock ;  when  totally  gar- 
nished put  it  into  a  slow  oven  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
that  the  eggs  in  dressing  may  give  the  soup  the  appear- 
ance of  a  souffle. 

Spanish  Sauce. — Slice  four  or  five  onions,  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  vineg^  and  a  haJf  pint  of 
sherry,  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  a  chopped  truffle  (or 
mushrooms),  a  little  shalot,  some  ham  cut  very  fine,  a 
bay  leaf,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  and  as  much  coulis  as 
requisite ;  boil  all  together  very  slow  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,   rub  it  through  a  tammy,  squeeze  a  lemon,  or 
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orange  if  to  be  had,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  sugar 

Pheasants  (Spanish  way), — Take  your  pheasants, 
singe,  prick,  and  draw  them ;  mince  the  livers  with  a 
lump  of  butter,  scraped  bacon,  champignons,  green 
truffles,  if  you  can  get  any,  some' parsley,  green  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  sweet-herbs,  and  fine  spice ;  mince  all  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  the  body  of  your  pheasants, 
and  tie  them  up  at  both  ends ;  then  blanch  them  in  a 
stew-pan :  they  being  blanched,  put  them  on  the  spit, 
wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon,  and  paper  tied  round  :  take 
a  stew-pan,  put  into  it  an  onion  cut  into  slices,  a  carrot 
cat  into  small  bits,  with  a  little  oil,  give  it  some  tosses 
over  the  fire,  then  moisten  it  with  gravy,  good  cuUis, 
and  a  little  essence  of  ham ;  put  in  it  the  half  of  a  lemon 
cut  in  slices,  four  cloves  of  garlic,  a  little  basil,  thyme, 
a  bay-leaf,  a  little  parsley,  green  onions,  and  two  glasses 
of  white  wine.  If  you  have  any  carcasses  of  pheasants, 
pound  them,  and  put  them  into  this  sauce  ;  and  if  yon 
have  none,  pound  the  livers  you  kept  of  your  pheasants, 
after  you  have  taken  off  the  gall.  When  your  cullis  is 
well  skimmed,  let  it  be  of  a  good  taste;  now  put  in 
your  liver  pounded  >  and  strain  off  your  cullis.  Your 
pheasants  being  done,  draw  them  off,  take  off  the  slices 
of  bacon,  dish  them  up  with  your  Spanish  sauce  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  entry.  They  are  also 
served  up  cut  into  pieces.  After  they  are  done,  cut 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  your  Spanish 
sauce,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  small  entry,  or  hon 
d^ceuvre, 

Bavbels  en  Maiore,  with  a  Spanish  Sauce. — 
Put  them  for  a  minute  into  hot  water,  then  gut,  wash, 
and  wipe  them  dry ;  leave  the  liver  untouched  ;  strew 
them  with  flour;  fry  them  in  drawn  butter.  Being 
fried,  make  your  sauce  thus : — put  a  couple  of  onions 
cut  in  slices  into  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  carrot  and 
half  a  parsnip  cut  in  small  pieces,  add  half  a  glass 
of  oil ;  let  these  roots  stew  a  little ;  moisten  them 
with  fish-gravy,  or  fish-broth ;  season  them  with  sweet 
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herbsy  fine  spice,  some,  slices  of  lemon,  some  cloves  of 
g^lic,  a  few  coriander  seeds,  doves,  and  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  wlute  wine  :  let  them  all  boil  well  together ; 
skim  off  the  fiit  carefully ;  thicken  your  sauce  with  fish- 
culhs,  let  it  be  of  a  good  taste ;  strain  it  off.  Now  put 
your  fish  into  a  dean  stew-pan,  with  your  cullis  over 
them  :  let  them  stew  very  slowly ;  then  add  a  glass  of 
Champagne,  a  chopped  rocambole,  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Being  ready  to  serve  up,  dish  your  fish  with 
their  sauce  over  them ;  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 

Receipt  fob  a  Pucheeo  {Spanish  way). — Take  two 
pounds  of  lean  beaf,  a  half  pound  of  thin  pork,  half  a 
fowl  with  the  gizzard  and  liver,  half  a  parsnip,  carrot, 
and  onion,  and  a  little  parsley,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  pepper,  salt,  &c.  The  meat  should  be  put  down, 
and  simmered  over  a  very  slow  fire,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  then  put  in  your  vegetables;  boil  the  whole 
together  for  two  hours  and  a  half  longer.  The  scum, 
as  it  rises,  should  be  skimmed  off  carefully.  The  soup 
should  be  separated  from  the  meat,  which  can  be  served 
up  separately,  with  rice  or  macaroni  under  and  over  it. 
Not  too  much  water  to  be  put  to  the  meat :  the  soup  of 
the  consistency  of  peas- soup. 
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Soles  in  the  German  Mode  (Soles  a  la  German* 
ique). — Prepare  two  soles  as  the  soles  £lla  Colbert;  strew 
on  both  sides  a  little  salt,  an  hour  after  wash,  drain,  and 
wipe  them  dry,  lay  them  on  a  fish-strainer  well  buttered, 
throw  pepper  and  a  Httle  nutmeg  and  three  shalots 
chopped  coarsely  over  them,  and  mask  them  with  slices 
of  lemon  with  the  pips  taken  out;  as  also  two  large 
parsley-roots  scraped  and  cut  into  fillets,  as  for  the 
Julienne  soup,  and  some  grains  of  whole  white  pepper; 
coyer  and  place  fire  above  and  below,  but  to  go  gently ; 
half  an  hour  afterwards  observe  if  the  soles  are  firm  to 
ihe  touch,  if  so,  they  are  done;  dish  them  up  on  a  nap- 
kin neatly  folded,  remove  the  shalots  and  a  part  of  tne 
parsley-roots  into  a  small  stew-pan,  pour  over  the 
strainer  two  spoonfuls  of  hot  consomm6  to  collect  the 
essence  of  the  fish,  return  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  the 
roots,  make  it  boil,  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy,  and 
serve  it  in  a  large  sauce-boat.  These  soles  are  served 
cold,  or  lukewarm  at  the  utmost,  and  the  sauce  also. 

BoYAii  German  Matelote  (Matelote  de  Carpe 
a  la  Royal  Allemande). — Cut  in  pieces  a  fine  carp 
as  detailed  in  the  article  k  la  Germaniqne,  put  it  into  a 
basin' with  a  little  salt,  an  hour  after,  disgorge  it  for  ten 
minutes  in  cold  water;  drain  and  place  it  in  a  fish-kettle 
with  an  onion,  carrot,  and  a  pottle  of  mushrooms,  all 
sliced ;  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  two 
cloves,  and  a  little  mace,  a  bottle  of  claret,  as  much 
consomm^,  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper;  cover  and  let  it  boil  slowly^  and  two  or  three 
times  moisten  the  fish  with  its  liquor;  forty  minutes 
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after,  try  if  it  be  done  enough;  take  it  from  the  fire, 
pour  away  its  liquor,  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  add 
a  htde  butter  mixed  with  a  sjioonful  of  flour,  and  when 
it  has  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  stew-pan  containing'  a  sauce 
k  la  matelotte,  in  which  work  four  ounces  of  sugar 
boiled  to  a  caramel,  and  again  dissolred  with  a  half  pint 
of  red  wine,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  liquor 
from  six  pottles  of  mushrooms.  This  sauce,  both  sweet 
and  sour  as  it  is,  is  German ;  it  should  be  sufficiently  I 
thick  and  reduced  to  mask  the  fish;  six  roes  of  carp  { 
should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  pint  of  ' ' 
button  onions  prepared  as  for  a  matelote  ;  then  dish  the 
carp  by  restoring  it  to  its  original  form;  mask  it  with 
two-thirds  of  the  sauce,  lay  on  each  side  of  it  three 
groups,  one  of  mushrooms,  one  of  roes,  and  one  of 
small  onions  ;  surround  these  with  large  cray-fish  glazed, 
put  a  dozen  croutons  glazed  (as  for  matelotes)  on  the 
carp  between  each  slice;  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
sauce  in  a  boat. 

Potato  Salad  (German  way), — Cut  pieces  from 
half  a  dozen  cold  boiled  potatoes  with  an  inch  and  half 
cutter,  and  then  slice  them  in  wafers  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  :  take  a  dozen  fine  flakes  of  boiled  cod,       J 
trim  them  neatly  to  the  size  of  the  potatoes,  put  the       '^ 
whole  into  a  basin  together,  and  pour  over  them  a  salad 
sauce  (See  Salad  Sauce),  rather  thick;  let  them  lie  in       -' 
this  a  couple  of  hours  before  serving.     Dish  them  as  a 
pyramid,  and  mask  with  the  sauce. 

To  Make  Saueb  Kkout. — Pick  off  the  outer  leaves 
of  some  twenty  white  winter  cabbages;  then  cut  the  cab- 
bages up  in  shreds  with  a  knife.  Put  your  cabbage  to  fer- 
ment in  a  tub,  twelve  hours  at  least,  and  twenty-four  at 
most;  press  the  moisture  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  The 
cabbage  may  then  be  put  in  cylindrical  stone  jars,  or  if 
you  have  not  these,  take  a  cask  with  the  head  out,  which 
IS  generally  used  in  Germany.  Mix  a  few  juniper  ber- 
ries or  caraway  seeds  with  your  cabbage,  and  put  a 
laver  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  tne  cask,  over  which  a  layer 
of  cabbage  four  or  five  inches  thick  should  be  placed. 
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Lay  them  evenly,  and  press  them  as  closely  down  as  you 
can ;  continue  thus  to  nil  the  cask  within  an  inch  or  two, 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  cahhage.  Cover  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  salt :  on  this  place  a  wooden  lid  as 
large  as  the  head  of  the  tuh.  Place  iron  weights  on  the 
lid ;  and  as  soon  as  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  moisture 
produced  from  the  cahhage,  your  sauer  krout  is  fit  for 
use.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  airy  place.  Two  pounds  of  salt 
b  sufficient  for  twenty  cahbages. 

To  Dress  Sauer  Krout. — Take  the  sauer  krout 
from  the  tub  or  jar  with  your  hands  :  squeezing  it  as  dry 
as  you  can.  Put  as  much  as  you  want  into  a  large  stew- 
pan  with  a  small  knuckle  of  ham,  a  lean  piece  of  raw 
beef,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Bacon  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  a  few  cloves  may  be  used  if  you  have  no  ham. 
Cover  tlie  materials  with  soft  water,  and  then  with  but- 
tered paper.  Put  them  now  to  boil,  and  when  they 
reach  the  boiling  point,  put  them  on  a  back  stove  to  sim- 
mer, with  fire  over  and  under.  They  will  require  about 
four  hours  gentle  simmering.  When  tender,  take  out 
the  beef,  onion,  and  ham,  and  turn  the  whole  on  a  large 
sieve  over  a  dish,  into  which  the  liquor  may  faXL  Put 
half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan,  and  work  a  little 
flour  into  it  to  make  a  thin  roux. — (See  Sauces.)  After 
you  have  worked  this  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  dilute 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquor  from  the  dish  to 
bring  it  to  a  consistency  of  bechamel ;  season  with  pep- 
per. Throw  in  your  sauer  krout,  mix  it  well,  and  put  it 
in  a  basin  for  use.  Keep  it  covered  with  a  sheet  of  but- 
tered paper. 

German  Sauce  {Sauce  AUemande). — Put  in  a  stew- 
pan  the  half  of  the  velout6,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
consomme  of  fowl  and  mushrooms,  but  no  salt ;  place  it 
on  a  quick  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils  ;  then  set  it  in  the 
comer  of  the  stove,  cover,  and  let  it  reduce  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  ;  skim,  and  again  put  it  over  a  quick  fire, 
stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  it  catching  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  when  it  becomes  thick,  and  adheres  to 
the  spoon,  it  has  attained  its  point ;  take  the  pan  from 
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the  fire,  make  a  liaison  with  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream ;  pass  it  through  a  tammy ;  add  half 
an  ounce  of  butter  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  pour  it 
into  the  velout^,  stirring  it  carefully,  that  it  may  min- 
gle gradually  with  it.  When  thus  mingled,  stir  it  con- 
tinually oyer  a  slow  fire  until  it  boils,  and  add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg;  pass  through  a  tammy. 

Eggs  (  German  toay), — Break  eggs  whole  in  a  dish, 
in  which  butter  is  made  yery  hot;  put  a  Httle  peas-broth 
to  them,  and  beat  two  or  three  yolks  of  egg^  with  a  little 
milk,  and  then  stnun  them  through  a  woollen  doth; 
take  away  the  broth  your  eggs  haye  boiled  in,  put  your 
yolks  of  eggs  aboye  it>  with  rasped  cheese,  and  giye  them 
a  colour. 

Celery  Soup  for  Fast  Days. — Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  stir  into  it  three  spoonfuls  of  flour;  this  must 
be  mixed  well,  but  not  browned.  Boil,  till  tender,  two 
heads  of  celery ;  mince  them,  and  stew  in  a  little  butter; 
add  the  mixture  of  flour  and  butter,  then  to  the  whole 
pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Giye  all  a  boil  up,  and  serye  with  thin  slices  of  bread 
fried  in  butter. 
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DUTCH  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  HOLJ.ANDAIS). 

Celery  Soup. — Soak  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl 
barley  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it.  The  next 
day,  boil  your  barley  in  half  your  quantity  of  bouillon, 
with  five  or  six  heads  of  celery  cut  in  pieces.  When  the 
celery  is  tender,  and  the  barley  is  boiled  out,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  of  the  soup; 
set  it  on  the  fire  again,  with  a  little  boiled  celery  sliced, 
and  give  it  a  boil  up.  Take  the  yolks  of  four  or  ^\e 
eggs,  and  a  gill  of  cream ;  put  them  in  a  tureen,  and 
beat  them  well  with  a  whisk ;  then  pour  the  soup  gently 
to  it,  beating  it  the  whole  time.  Serve  with  toasted 
bread. 

Soup  op  Eels,  Dutch  mode  {Potage  d' Anguilles 
a  la  HoUandaise). — Make  a  consomme  as  usual,  sea- 
soned with  roots,  a  bundle  of  leeks,  celery,  and  chervil ; 
cut  a  middle*sized  eel  into  small  lengths,  and  throw  a 
little  sea-salt  over  it ;  an  hour  after,  wash  and  drain  it  on 
a  napkin  ;  put  in  a  stew-pan  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
with  a  pottle  of  mushrooms,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  two 
leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery,  the  whole  cut  small ;  add  a 
small  piece  of  garlic,  bay-leaf,  mace,  two  cloves,  and  a 
little  pepper ;  sweat  this  seasoning  a  few  seconds  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  consomme  ; 
simmer  this  essence  for  an  hour,  and  squeeze  it  through 
a  tammy  upon  the  eels  in  a  saut6-plate,  and  boil  them 
in  it  slowly  for  twenty  minutes;  try  if  they  are  done 
enough;  then  take  them  up  and  lay  them  in  the  tureen, 
skim  the  liquor  from  them,  and  strain  it  through  a  silk 
sieve  into  a  puree  of  sorrel,  made  thus  :  stew  the  foiurth 
part  of  a  sieve  of  sorrel,  with  two  lettuces,  and  a  handful 
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of  chervil;  having  drained  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  pound 
it  with  a  ouarter  of  a  pound  of  the  crumh  of  a  French 
roll  soaked  in  consomme;  ruh  the  puree  through  the 
tammy,  and  mix  it  with  consomm6,  hoil,  and  skim  it ; 
then  add  a  liaison  of  ten  eggs,  and  pour  it  into  the 
tureen  containing  the  eel,  some  chervil  blanched,  small 
onions  run  down  to  glaze,  and  some  crusts  dried  in  the 
stove. 

Soup  of  Hxiuimos*  Roes,  named  from  the  celebrated 
Writer^  Erasmus  {JPotage  de  Ixtitances  de  Harengs  a 
VEratmi), — Prepare  a  puree  as  above;  saut6  in  butter 
twelve  soft  roes  <^  hemngs  (disgorged  and  dried  on  a 
napkin),  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  drain^  and  lay 
them  in  a  tureen,  with  a  plate  of  small  quenelles  of 
carp,  a  quart  of  young  peas  plain  boiled,  and  chervil 
blanched ;  add  the  pur6e  when  boiling. 

Soup  of  Fish,  a  ta  Flesnngue^from  the  Dutch  port  of 
thai  name  {Potc^e  de  Poisson  d  la  JFJessingue), — Make 
a  consonun^  as  usual ;  blanch  a  quart  of  fresh  large  peas,  a 
handful  of  chervil,  and  two  lettuces  minced ;  after  boiling 
half  an  hour,  strain,  and  pound  well  the  peas,  with  a 
handful  of  sorrel  minced  and  sweated  in  butter,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  poimd  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  con- 
somme ;  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy ;  make  a 
quenelle  of  cod-fish,  with  an  essence  of  mushrooms  ;  cut  a 
slice  of  salmon  into  escalopes,  throw  salt  over  them,  and 
an  hour  after  wash,  and  saute  them  in  butter;  boil  two 
small  slices  of  cod  from  the  thick  end  of  the  tail,  pre- 
viously salted  for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  it  will  leave 
the  bone  take  it  up,  and  break  the  fish  in  flakes,  placing 
them  in  the  tureen  containing  the  quenelles  moulded  in 
tea-spoons,  the  escalopes  of  salmon,  and  thirty  button 
muslurooms  ;  pour  in  the  puree  whilst  boiling,  previously 
clarified  by  mixing  the  consomm^  with  it. 

Compote  of  Partridges,  the  Dutch  Way, — Get 
four  or  more  partridges,  as  young  and  small  as  you  can  ; 
truss  them  as  boiled  fowls ;  pass  them  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  small  onion,  stuffed  with 
two  cloves,  a  seasoned  foggot,  and  a  few  mushroom 
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parings,  a  few  green  onions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  streaky 
bacon,  cut  in  combs,  large  olives,  or  other  suitable  form, 
pepper-corns,  and  a  blade  of  mace.  Let  the  whole 
sweat  a  few  minutes;  add  a  table -spoonful  of  flour; 
saute  them,  till  the  butter  is  well  mixed  with  the  flour ; 
then  dilute  it  with  white  consomm^,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  birds.  Let  them  simmer  on  a  back  stove  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  if  the  birds  are  very  young ; 
skim  the  sauce  well ;  take  out  the  birds,  drain  them, 
and  take  the  strings  out;  put  them  in  another  stew- 
pan,  with  the  pieces  of  bacon  neatly  trimmed,  and  strain 
the  sauce  over  them.  Keep  them  hot,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  wanted  just  give  them  a  boil,  and  work  in  a 
liaison  of  four  or  five  yolks  ;  add  a  few  small  quenelles  of 
chicken  farce,  mushrooms,  button  onions,  and  a  little 
parsley  blanched  and  chopped  very  fine.  Finish  with  a 
little  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
worked  in.  Dish  them,  putting  comm  of  fried  bread 
between  each  bird.  Mask  them  with  the  sauce,  glaze 
the  firied  bread,  and  put  the  ragoilt  in  the  middle. 

Quails  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Perch,  Dutch  Method  (Perches  a  la  Hollandaise). 
— The  perch  from  rivers  are  better  than  those  from 
ponds,  the  flesh  being  whiter,  firm,  flaky,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavour,  digesting  with  much  racility,  and  is  of 
all  fish  the  most  nourishing;  the  very  large,  or  the  very 
small,  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  middling  size ; 
when  old,  the  flesh  becoming  tough,  and  losing  its  fine 
qualities  ;  when  young,  the  flesh  is  viscous :  nevertheless, 
&e  larg^  ones  are  more  sought  after  for  purposes  of  the 
table;  its  freshness  is  known  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  eye, 
and  red  tint  of  the  gills. 

Have  five  large  perch,  dean,  and  tie  up  their  heads, 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  a  lemon  cut  in  slices, 
an  onion  and  a  carrot  sliced,  whole  parsley,  thyme,  bay- 
leaf,  and  a  little  mace ;  boil  nearly  half  an  hour;  when 
done,  take  them  up,  lay  them  on  a  doth,  cut  off  their 
fins,  and  with  a  knife  take  off  all  the  scales  on  both 
odes;  then  dish  them  on  a  napkin,  placing  the  largest  in 
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the  middle;  surround  the  piece  with  potatoes  boiled  in 
salt  and  water ;  stick  upright  the  red  fin  of  the  perch 
down  the  centres  of  each  nsh,  and  serve  two  boats  of 
melted  butter,  to  which  add  salt,  pepper,  lemon-juice, 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Cod,  Dutch  Fashion  (Ca^i^/atM^  a  la  HoUandaise). 
•—The  flesh  of  the  cod-fish  is  very  white,  flaky,  and 
delicate,  less  firm  than  that  of  me  turbot,  and  of 
an  excellent  flavour,    very  nourishing,    and   of    easy  H 

digestion,  fitting  for  all  ages;  whilst  the  salted  cod-fish  ^ 

digests  difficultly,  and,  though  soaked  in  river  water,  it  { 

remains  hard  and  stringy.  The  freshness  of  the  cod- 
fish may  be  easily  known  when  the  eye,  which  is  fiill 
and  rismg  from  me  head,  is  surrounded  with  a  fleshy 
substance,  transparent  and  red ;  the  gills  should  be  rea, 
the  flesh  firm,  the  skin  clear  and  spotted  partially  with 
yellow  spots,  which  denotes  the  best  kind;  choose  it 
short  and  round;  take  out  the  gills  and  the  entrails  at 
the  same  place,  cut  off  the  fins,  wash  it  in  a  quantity  of 
water,  drain  it,  put  in  the  inside  a  handful  of  salt,  and 
some  also  over  it,  leave  it  in  this  state  for  some  hours 
in  a  cold  larder;  in  summer  it  should  be  laid  in  ice ;  two 
hours  before  serving,  again  wash  it,  tie  up  the  head  with' 
strings;  then  make  on  its  sides  six  la^^  incisions  in 
lines  inclining  towards  the  head,  an  inch  deep ;  make  it  < 

disgorge  in  cold  water  and  milk  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  with  the  .beUy  downwards  i 

upon  the  strainer  of  the  kettle,  which  should  be  half  ! 

filled  with  boiling  water,  with  sufficient  salt  to  give  a 
flavour  to  the  fish;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  milk,  let  it  boil  i 

slowly,  and  when  the  flesh  at  the  incisions  begins  to 
open,  and  becomes  firm  to  the  touch  in  quitting  the 
bone,  take  it  up  and  dish  it  on  a  napkin,  still  keeping 
the  belly  downwards ;  surround  it  with  groups  of 
potatoes  plain  boiled,  and  branches  of  parsley ;  serve 
with  two  sauce-boats  filled  with  melted  butter,  adding 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  juice  of  a  lemon. 

S0L.E8,  THE  Dutch  Way. — Gut  your  soles,  take  off 
the  skin,  wash  and  clean  them  well.     Put  water  Over  the 
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fire;  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  soles;  let  them  boil  a  lit- 
tle. Put  into  a  clean  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  chopped 
parsley  with  a  little  water;  the  water  being  boiled  away, 
and  when  you  are  ready  to  serve  up,  take  out  your  fish 
to  drain.  Put  a  little  nutter  and  a  dust  of  flour  to  your 
parsley  to  thicken  your  sauce.  Take  off  your  stew-pan, 
dish  up  your  soles  with  your  parsley  sauce  over  them ; 
serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 

Salt  Cod,  the  Dutch  Wat. — Take  some  cod  well 
scaled,  and  the  whitest  you  can  get,  the  salt  being  well 
taken  off ;  boil  some  small  carrots  in  water,  then  throw 
your  cod  cut  into  slices  into  it.  Your  cod  being  done, 
dish  it  up,  and  with  each  slice  of  cod,  two  or  three  small 
caiTots.  Take  some  parsley,  washed  and  cut  small, 
which  you  put  in  a  sauce-boat,  and  melted  butter  in 
another,  and  serve  up  your  cod  hot  for  entry;  mustard 
might  be  put  into  the  butter,  but  every  body  does  not 
Hke  it  so;  it  should,  however,  be  upon  the  table. 

An  Oyster  Pie,  the  Dutch  Way. — Take  some 
large  oysters ;  lay  in  yom:  baking-pan  an  abbess  of  fine 
paste,  and  put  over  it  some  butter,  with  rasped  crusts  of 
oread  and  parsley  cat  small ;  make  over  it  a  laying  of 
oysters,  put  more  butter  with  crusts  and  parsley  as  be- 
fore, then  make  a  second  laying  of  oysters ;  and  do  the 
same  as  before:  cover  your  pie  with  another  abbess, 
colour  it  with  eggs,  send  it  to  the  oven.  When  baked, 
dish  it  up  immediately,  without  taking  off  either  the  up- 
per crust  or  the  fat;  add  only  to  it  a  lemon-juice;  serve  it 
up  hot  for  a  course. 

A  Jowii  OF  Salmon  after  the  Dutch  Fashion. — 
Take  a  jowl  of  salmon,  scale  and  wash  it  very  clean,  and 
put  some  water  upon  the  fire;  take  your  salmon  and  put 
it  upon  a  fish-plate,  which  you  put  mto  your  kettle;  put 
a  stew-pan  witn  a  little  vinegar  over  the  fire,  season  your 
salmon  with  salt,  some  onions  sliced,  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
and  parsley  in  bunches ;  then  put  your  vinegar  hot  over 
it,  moisten  it  with  boiling  water,  and  let  the  liquor  be  of 
a  good  taste ;  when  done  make  a  sauce  with  a  piece  of 
good  butter,  a  little  flour  and  water,  a  dash  of  vinegar. 
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a  few  anchofies,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  some  shrimps  picked, 
and  thicken  it;  when  ready  to  senre,  dish  up  your  sal- 
mon. Let  your  sauce  be  weU  tasted,  put  it  upon  thcf 
salmmi,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  your  eut^. 

Young  Tuhkets  with  Oysters  Dutch  Wat. — 
Take  a  young  turkey,  order  it^  and  make  a  ragout  as 
follows :— blanch  some  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  which 
you  keep  by  you,  and  pick  them  as  said  before;  put 
some  of  the  said  liquor  in  a  stew-pan  with  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  a  Ht  of  butter,  some  parsley  and  tarragon,  lemon 
cut  in  dice,  with  aah^  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  The  whole 
being  well  blanched  on  the  fire,  put  your  oysters  into 
your  pan;  take  care  of  letting  your  sauce  curdle.  Your 
turkeys  being  enough  done,  cut  the  legs  and  wings,  but 
not  quite  off ;  cut  a  slice  on  the  belly,  and  squeeze  it 
between  two  dishes,  then  pour  your  ragout  of  oysters 
over  it,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  first  course. 

Dutch  Sauce.— Put  into  a  stew-pan,  a  tea-spoon£i^ 
of  flpur,  four  spoonfuls  of  elder  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  firesh  butt^  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt.  Pot  it  on  the  fire  and  keep  constantly  star- 
rinff  it.  "When  it  has  become  thick  enough,  work  it 
wefl,  that  you  may  refine  it.  If  it  should  not  curdle^ 
you  have  no  occasion  to  strain  it  through  a  tammy  ; 
season  well,  and  serve  it  up.  Some  do  not  like  elder 
vinegar,  in  that  case  use  tarragon,  or  plain — ^but  odorous 
vinegar  is  preferable. 

Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish. — Put  six  spoon* 
fols  of  water,  and  four  of  vinegar,  into  a  sauce-pan 
warm,  and  thidcen  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make 
it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 

Plukkepisk. — Plukkefisk  may  be  made  of  any  flat- 
fish. Boil  your  fish  and  remove  the  flesh  carefully  from 
the  skin  and  bones;  make  some  melted  butter,  with 
flour,  add  as  much  milk  by  degrees  as  will  bnng  it  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream;  into  this  put  your  fish» 
with  a  little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  let  it  have  one 
boil;  then  pour  it  over  some  thin  slices  of  bread,  fried 
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in  hot  butter  and  lard,  strew  the  top  of  the  fish  about  an 
inch  thick  with  bread  crumbs,  pour  melted  butter  over 
it,  and  bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  till  nicely  browned. 

Fromage  of  Raspberries. — Add  to  half  a  pint  of 
raspberry-juice,  a  small  cupful  of  cherry-juice,  and  sug^ 
to  your  taste.  Dissolve  in  water  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
isinglass,  strain  and  pour  it  to  the  juices.  Let  this 
remain  till  cool,  then  add  a  pint  of  cream  beaten  to  a 
thick  froth.  Continue  stirring  it  till  quite  cold,  then 
dip  a  mould  in  water  and  put  in  the  above.  To  be 
tamed  out  the  next  day.  This  may  be  made  of  either 
the  juice  itself  or  of  the  preserved  fruit. 

White  Saqo  Soup. — Wash  well,  and  boil  half  a 
pound  of  sago  in  four  pints  of  water  with  a  rind  of  a 
lemon,  add  four  ounces  of  raisins.  Beat  together  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  white  pounded  sugar  to  your 
taste,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine;  pour  the  soup  slowly  over,  beating  the 
eggs  and  wine  at  the  same  time.  The  sago  will  take 
about  half  an  hour's  boiling. 

Cream  Sauce. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  spoonful  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  chopped  parsley,  chives, 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  into  a  sauce-pan,  with 
a  glass  of  cream  or  milk;  set  it  on  the  fire  and  keep 
starring  it;  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  with 
potatoes,  cod,  turbot,  and  salt-fish. 

Cold  Anchovy  Sauce. — Bone  the  anchovies,  mix 
with  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs,  add  the  yolk  of  a  raw 
egg,  a  little  mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil.  Set  the  bones 
Of  the  anchovies  on  to  boil  in  a  little  water;  strain  and 
add  them  to  the  rest. 

Raspberry  Sauce. — Pulp  the  raspberries,  and  ex- 
tract all  the  juice,  to  which  add  sugar,  a  little  wine  and 
water ;  set  it  to  boil.  When  it  boils  add  a  spoonful  of 
potato-flour  and  cold  water.  Give  it  one  boil  up  and 
serve. 

Cherry  Sauce. — Take  half  a  pound  of  cherries, 
bruise  and  boil  them  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  strain, 
and  set  them  on  the  fire  again  with  the  addition  of 
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sugar,  cinnamoii,  or  the  peel  of  a  lemon :  just  before 
serving  add  a  spoonful  of  flour.  To  be  eaten  with 
plain  boiled  rice. 

Macedoin£  of  Veoetables. — Take  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  carrots  and  turnips,  cut  them  in  pieces  half  the 
mie  of  a  walnut,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  some 
butter,  and  a  dozen  button  onions,  let  them  brown  gently; 
wet  them  with  a  little  gravy,  add  mushrooms,  young 
beans,  haricots,  and  Brussels  sprouts  (all  these  to  be 
previously  parboiled),  some  asparagus,  peas,  the  tops  of 
cauliflowers,  with  a  piece  of  sugar  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Let  them  simmer  for  a  short  time.  Add  a  little  flour  to 
thicken  just  before  serviner.  It  may  be  served  as  a  dish 
abne,  or  as  a  garnish.     ^  ^ 
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Sturgeon,  Imfebial  Mode  (Esturgeon  a  rimperiaie), 
— The  freshness  of  the  fish  is  known  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  eye,  the  redness  of  the  gills,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
flesh,  which  should  be  of  a  yellow  tint,  being  then  more 
rich  and  delicate  than  when  whiter ;  choose  it  short  and 
romid ;  having  cleaned  and  washed  it,  cut  off  some  of 
the  fleshy  parts  from  the  belly,  that  it  may,  when  dished, 
lay  level ;  tie  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  a  kettle  with  a  large 
mirepoix  moistened  with  a  bottle  of  Hock,  another  of 
Madeira,  and  two  ladlefuls  of  consomme  (or  fish-stock, 
if  for  maigre),*  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  proceed 
in  all  things  to  dress,  dish,  and  decorate  this  fish,  as 
directed  for  the  Saumon  k  Tlmperiale  (see  that  article), 
and  serve  with  the  sauces  therein  specified  ;  the  piece  of 
fish  should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  taken  from 
the  fish  about  six  inches  from  its  head. 

The  Kussian  Countrywoman's  Soup  (Potage  de 
ChotLx  a  la  Paysanne  Musse). — Cut  in  small  pieces 
three  pounds  of  llie  brisket  of  beef,  and  one  pound  of 
thin  streaky  bacon  ;  put  these  in  a  stock-pot,  aidd  beef- 
stock,  and  skim  it ;  two  hours  after,  mix  with  the  soup 
two  onions  sliced,  and  sweated  in  butter ;  then  a  spoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  a  white  cabbage  cut  up,  washed  and 
drained;  boil  these  two  hours,  put  into  six  sausages, 
which  take  up  again  ten  minutes  afterwards  ;  skim  the 
soup,  and  serve.  This  is  the  common  soup  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Russian  Ihpebial  Souf  (Potage  Russe  ct  rimpe- 
riaie).— Trim  in  small  escalopes  a  small  slice  of  sturgeon, 
and  throw  salt  over  it ;  cut  in  escalopes  the  fillets  of  a 
middling-sized  eel  and  a  sole;  proceed  with  the  essence 
and  the  fish  as  in  the  last  article ;  then  add  to  it  roots. 
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prepared  as  for  the  Julienne ;  boil  it  an  hour,  and  ponr 
it  into  the  tureen  containing  the  escalopes  of  the  fish, 
some  small  whiting  quenelles,  with  which  mingle  pars- 
1^  chopped  and  blemched ;  add  twelve  livers  of  burbots^ 
and  twelve  roes  of  carp  dressed  in  salt  and  water. 

RussiAK  RissoLSS. — ItCx  in  a  stew-pan  two  spoon- 
fols  of  flour,  four  eggs,  a  gill  of  cream,  a  grain  of  salt, 
and  a  spoonful  of  warmed  butter  ;  when  well  mingled, 
pour  a  spoonful  in  a  irying-pan,  which  fry  as  pancakes  ; 
being  coloured  on  both  sides,  place  them  on  a  large 
baking-sheet,  and  in  the  same  way  use  the  remainder  of 
the  batter,  making  a  dozen  of  these  omelettes  very  thin, 
which  cut  in  half;  trim  each  piece  to  a  long  square,  and 
place  on  each  some  forcemeat  or  minced  fowl  or  game, 
prepared  as  for  croquettes;  roll  up  the  omelette  so  as 
that  the  farce  may  be  thoroughly  enveloped,  and  to 
secure  it,  wet  the  edges  of  the  omelettes  with  some  of 
the  batter ;  having  made  twenty-four  rissoles,  dip  them 
in  six  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  cover 
them  with  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  as  for  croquettes, 
crumbling  them  only  once,  and  lay  them  on  stew-pan 
covers  ;  fry  them  of  a  fine  colour,  and  serve. 

Russian  Patties. — Chop  the  half  of  a  fillet  of  beef, 
which  has  hung  some  time,  and  mix  it  with  four  ounces 
of  butter ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  chopped 
mushrooms,  parsley,  and  shallol^  and  a  littile  poultry 
glaze  ;  the  croustades  should  be  sheeted  somewhat  thic^ 
as  the  crust  imbibes  the  bechamel ;  fill  them,  cover  them 
with  a  cover  of  puff  paste,  and  when  serving,  mask  them 
with  a  little  sauce  tortue  ;  cover  them  again,  and  serve. 

Raised  Pie,  the  Russian  way. — Cut  in  scollops  a 
small  slice  of  salmon  ;  pass  it  with  fine  herbs,  salt,  pep- 
per, and  nutmeg.  Do  the  same  with  a  small  fat  liver. 
Then  chop  twelve  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard  ;  raise  the 
crust  about  seven  mches  wide,  and  four  high  ;  line  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  rice  stewed  in  consomme  of  a  fowl; 
the  rice  must  be  cold,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  garnish : 
line  the  bottom  with  scollops  of  salmon,  on  which  strew 
yolk  of  egg ;  place  on  this  half  the  scollops  of  fat  liver, 
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and  cover  them  with  yolk  of  egg.  Repeat  this,  and  on 
the  top  put  the  hutter  with  the  fine  herbs,  in  which  you 
have  passed  the  salmon  and  fat  liver ;  cover  the  whole 
with  the  remainder  of  the  rice  ;  finish  as  before  directed; 
bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  serve. 

Oysters,  the  Russian  Fashion.  —  Your  oysters 
being  opened,  put  in  each  of  them  a  few  sweet  herbs, 
parsley,  chibbol,  and  a  sweet  basil  minced,  with  pepper, 
and  a  dash  of  white  wine.  Then  cover  them  with  their 
shell,  put  them  in  a  baking-pan,  with  fire  under  and 
over.  Being  done,  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  dainty 
dish. 

Young  Pabtbidges,  the  Russian  Way. —  Take 
some  young  partridges,  which  being  picked  and  drawn, 
you  must  cut  them  after  the  manner  of  a  fricassee  of 
chickens  ;  do  not  put  them  in  water,  but  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  little  melted  bacon,  and  put  them  on  a  brisk  fire; 
where,  after  having  taken  two  or  three  turns  of  the  pan, 
wet  them  with  a  good  glassful  of  brandy,  and  let  them 
keep  on  the  fire  till  it  goes  out  of  itself;  at  which  time 
put  in  your  pan  some  mushrooms  and  truffles,  with  some 
good  gravy  and  cullis,  and  then  put  them  on  a  moderate 
fire;  mind  to  take  all  the  fat  away,  and  being  ready  to 
serve,  put  therein  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  with  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  being  in  their  dish,  serve  them  up  hot  for  a 
first  course. 

FniCASsiE  OF  Young  Rabbits,  the  Russian  Way. — 
Your  rabbits  being  ordered,  and  cut  as  those  before;  toss 
them  up  over  a  brisk  fire,  with  some  melted  bacon,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  couple  of  onions.  Then  put 
in  it  a  couple  of  glasses  of  French  brandy,  keeping  it 
stirring,  whilst  your  brandy  bums  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
flame  is  out,  put  in  a  small  ladlefid  of  gravy,  and  as  much 
of  cullis ;  let  it  stew  slowly.  Add  some  mushrooms ; 
your  TAgoht  being  done,  take  off  the  fat,  dish  it  up,  with 
a  lemon-juice  squeezed  over  it ;  serve  it  up  hot  for  a 
first  course. 

KaissettI,  a  Russian  Dish. — Put  in  an  earthen 
pot  about  a  quart  of  fine  flour,  with  five  or  six  quarts  of 
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water;  let  it  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  duriiig  nine  days, 
sturing  it  now  and  then.  When  you  will  make  use  of 
it,  take  about  two  ladlefula,  according  to  the  quantity 
you  will  make,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  with  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  a  lemon-juice,  without  stirring  it 
As  soon  as  the  whole  is  turned  to  water  you  will  g^t  hands 
to  hold  the  sieve  to  strain  it  off;  throw  away  the  first  wa- 
ter, squeeze  the  remainder,  put  it  again  in  a  stew-pan, 
season  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  set  it  to  boil.  When 
boiled,  put  it  in  shells  or  tin  vessels,  and  let  it  cooL 
Then  turn  your  shell  or  vessel  upside  down  into  your 
dish;  put  some  good  cream  over  i^  and  serve  it  up  for  a 
dainty  dish. 

Tms  dish  may  be  served  up  with  sugar  instead  of 
cream. 

RUSSIAN  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  RUSSES). 

The  Ouka,  a  Russian  Fish  Soup  {La  Ouka,  Jb- 
iage  de  Paisson  d  la  Husse), — If  the  turtle  is  the 
national  soup  of  the  English,  so  is  the  ouka  that  of  the 
Russian  nation.  In  Petersburg,  its  chief  ingredient  is 
the  sterlet,  whilst  the  soup  here  described  is  made  with 
such  fish  as  the  markets  of  Paris  fiimish. 

Put  in  a  stock-pot  two  fowls  roasted,  the  under  nut  of 
veal,  and  the  bee^^8tock  necessary;  boil,  and  skim  it,  and 
add  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  onions,  a  bunch  of 
leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery  ;  after  five  hours'  boiling, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  strain  it  through  a  napkin ;  then 
raise  the  fillets  of  a  small  plaice  or  briU,  a  large  perch, 
and  a  middling-sized  eel ;  trim  them  into  small  escalopes, 
throw  a  little  salt  over  tliem,  an  hour  after,  wash,  and 
drain  them  on  a  napkin,  and  place  them  in  a  saute- 
plate;  prepare  a  quenelle  of  whiting,  with  a  pur6e  of 
mushrooms ,  then  mark  an  essence  of  the  fish,  putting  in 
a  stew-pan  the  trimmings  of  the  fish,  with  a  sole  cut  in 
quarters,  two  pottles  of  mushrooms,  two  onions,  and  two 
carrots  sliced,  some  parsley-roots,  a  piece  of  bay-lea^ 
thyme,  basil,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  two 
cloves,   and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  consomm^ ;  simmer 
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this  essence  for  an  hour,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy 
into  the  saute-plate  to  the  escalopes,  and  let  them  boil 

fentlj  for  twenty  minutes;  then  placing  a  cover  on  the 
sh  to  keep  them  from  falling ;  drain  off  their  Hquor 
into  the  consomm6,  reducing  it  one-third  ;  mix  with  it 
afterwards  a  little  sorrel  and  chervil  blanched ;  and,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  pour  it  into  the  tureen  con- 
taining the  escalopes  of  the  fish,  the  quenelles  moulded 
in  tea-spoons,  and  poached,  but  without  boiling  in 
consonmie,  and  a  plate  of  Hvers  of  burbots  (lottes) 
disgorged  and  boiled  in  consomm6 :  small  sturgeon  is 
considered  better  for  this  soup  than  the  plaice  ;  codfish 
is  also  good  in  its  formation. 

Soup  of  FiLiiETS  op  Perch  ;  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  IL  (Potage  de  Filets  de  Perches  a  la 
Catherine  IL)  —  The  consomm6  being  prepared  as 
before,  trim,  in  small  escalopes,  the  fillets  of  three  perch, 
throw  salt  over  them  ;  an  hour  after  wash,  drain,  and  lay 
them  in  a  saute-plate;  afterwards  make  a  quenelle  of 
cray-fish,  with  cray-fish  butter ;  mark  an  essence  of  fish 
thus  :  cut  in  lengths  a  small  eel,  a  sole,  a  small  pike,  and 
the  trimmings  of  the  perch  ;  add  four  pottles  of  mush- 
rooms, two  onions  sliced,  parsley-roots,  two  cloves,  a 
pinch  of  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
basil,  two  new  anchovies,  the  fiesh  of  a  sound  lemon,  a 
bottle  of  Champagne,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  slowly  for 
an  hour,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy  upon  the  fillets  of 
perch,  which  boil  for  ten  minutes;  add  six  livers  of 
burbots,  six  roes  of  carp,  and  twenty-four  small  mush- 
rooms turned  and  very  white;  having  simmered  the 
escalopes  of  perch  for  some  minutes,  drain  them  and  lay 
them  in  the  tureen,  and  upon  them  place  the  livers,  roes, 
and  mushrooms;  pour  the  liquor  from  them  into  the 
consomme,  which  thicken  slightly  with  a  light  roux ; 
when  serving,  add  a  liaison  of  twelve  eggs,  and  four 
ounces  of  cray-fish  butter ;  stir  the  soup,  that  the  liaison 
may  mix  perrectly  smooth  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  adding  the  points  of  a 
bundle  of  asparag^,  prepared  as  for  an  entree ;  serve. 
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GmLKT  Sour,  German  Mode  {Potage  dAbbatis 
dOie   a    rAUemande). — Have    four    sets    of   young 
giblets,  singe,  disgorge,    and  trim   them,   blanch,   and 
pat  them  into  clfuilied  batter  wherein  you  haye  fried 
roar  oances  of  bacon  from  the  breast,  but  very  lean,  and 
trimmed  into  large  dice ;  mix  with  them  two  spoonfuls 
of  floor,  then  the  consomm^  prepared  as  usual,  with  a 
laige  rooonfiil  of  blond  de  veau,  and  a  bundle  composed 
of  parsley,  joung  onions,  or  chives,  half  a  clove  of  garlic, 
a  little  thyme,  basil,  savory,  and  bay-leaf ;  add  two  cloves, 
mace,  and  pepper ;  having  boiled  two  hours,  take  the 
fat  perfectly  from  the  soup,  and  try  if  the  feet  be  done 
enough ;  then  take  the  giblets  upon  a  large  baking- 
sheet,  remove  the  necks  and  livers,  trim  the  feet,  and  cut 
the  gizzards  in  escalopes,  which  put  in  the  tureen  with 
the  bacon ;  then  pass  the  soup  through  a  tammy,  and 
reduce  it  a  little  to  render  it  stronger;  when  serving, 
pour  it  into  the   tureen,  adding  twenty   small  cocks' 
combs,  and  two  pottles  of  mushrooms  turned  very  white, 
and  also  the  liquor  from  them. 

Soup  of  Saueb  Keout  ;  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander {Le  Tschy ;  PotcLge  de  Chou  Croute  a  r Alex- 
ander).— Prepare  the  consomme  ;  pass  off  slightly  in 
clarified  butter  two  onions  cut  in  slices ;  mix  with  them 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  two  pounds  of  sauer  krout,  : 
washed  and  squeezed,  and  the  juniper  berries  taken  out;  ' 
two  hours  before  serving,  add  a  fat  fowl,  two  partridges,  I 
a  sweetbread,  and  the  half  of  a  tongue  salted  red;  | 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  take  them  up,  and 
when  cold  cut  up  the  fowl,  dividing  each  member  in  two 
parts  ;  trim  the  fillets  only  of  the  partridges ,  cut  the 
sweetbread  in  escalopes,  and  the  tongue  also ;  lay  the 
whole  in  a  tureen  ;  three  hours  after,  whilst  the  soup 
is  boiling,  skim  it  well,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  sour 
cream,  with  a  pinch  of  pepper ;  pour  it  boiling  into  the 
tureen,  and  serve. 

Soup  of  Fowl,  Baden  Fashiok  {Potage  de  Lait  de 
poulet  d  la  Baden). — Break  eight  yolks  of  eggs  in  a 
stew-pan,  mixing  with  them  gradually  one  pint  and  a 
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half  of  milky  a  little  salt,  grated  nutmeg  and  pepper ; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and  pour  it  into  twelve  danole 
moulds  carefully  buttered,  and  place  them  in  a  deep 
saute-plate  as  m  a  bain  marie  over  a  very  slow  fire, 
that  the  water  may  not  quite  boil,  but  keep  as  near 
boiling  point  as  possible ;  place  fire  on  a  cover  over  them; 
an  hour  should  suffice  to  make  them  firm  ;  leave  them 
to  cool  in  the  bain  marie  ;  when  serving,  turn  them  out 
on  a  small  cover ;  cut  them  equally  in  four  pieces,  and 
place  them  gently  in  a  tureen  contaroing  some  chervil 
blanched  ;  add  boiling  consomme,  pouring  it  against  the 
sides  of  the  tureen  to  keep  the  timbales  entire. 

Oysters,  the  Russian  way. — Your  oysters  being 
opened,  put  in  each  of  them  a  few  sweet  herbs,  parsley, 
chibbol^  and  sweet  basil  minced,  with  pepper,  and  a  dash 
of  white  wine.  Then  cover  them  with  their  shell,  put 
them  in  a  baking-pan  with  fire  under  and  over.  Being 
done,  serve  them  up  hot. 
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POLONESE  SOUPS— (DES  POTAGES  POLONAIS). 

The  Barch  (^Le  Barch ;  Potage  Polonais}. — Put  in 
a  8tock-pot  a  roast  fow],  an  under  nut  of  veal,  a  marrow- 
bone, one  pound  of  bacon  from  the  breast,  two  carrots, 
a  head  of  celery,  two  onions  stuck  with  six  doves,  a 
bunch  of  parsley  tied  up  with  thyme,  bay-leaf,  basil, 
mace,  and  one  ounce  of  whole  white  pepper  ;  fill  three 
parts  full  with  a  liquor  from  beet-roots,  thus  prepared: — 
clean  twenty  fresh-pulled  beet-roots,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  containing  a  bucket  of  river  water,  and  six 
small  loaves  of  rye  flour,  to  create  a  fermentation  ;  cover 
the  pan,  and  lute  it  round  with  a  rim  of  soft  paste,  to 
dose  it  hermetically,  thus  preventing  the  air  from  enter- 
ing ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  accelerate  the  fermenta- 
tion ;  ten  days  after,  uncover  it,  when  it  will  contain  a 
vinegar  from  the  beet-roots,  very  red  and  sour ;  moisten 
the  consomm^  with  this ;  having  skimmed  it,  give  it  au 
hour's  boiling  ;  then  add  a  duckling,  a  fat  fowl  half- 
roasted,  and  six  large  sausages ;  observe  the  stewing  of 
these  articles,  as  also  the  bacon,  above-mentioned,  and 
gradually  take  them  up  as  they  are  done ;  take  one  of 
the  beets  which  was  used  in  making  the  Barch,  cut  it  in 
small  fillets,  as  for  the  Julienne,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  celery  and  onions  cut  in  the  same  manner ;  pass  the 
roots  slightly  in  clarified  butter,  add  some  consonmi6, 
taking  off  the  fat  carefully,  and  draw  them  down,  to 
glaze  ;  chop  four  ounces  of  fillet  of  beef,  with  four 
ounces  of  suet,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  two 
yolks  of  eggs ;  pound  this  farce,  and  make  with  it  thirty 
small  ravioles^  which  simmer  ten  minutes  in  a  little  con- 
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soinm6 ;  with  the  rest,  make  small  quenelles  the  size  of 
filberts,  arrange  them  in  a  saute-plate,  with  clarified 
butter,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  colour  at  the  moment  of 
serving ;  boil  three  eggs,  which  cut  in  two  lengthwise, 
take  out  the  yolks  and  pound  them  with  a  raw  yolk,  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a  Httle  horse-radish 
grated  fine,  and  chopped  parsley  ;  fill  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  again  with  this  preparation,  dip  them  in  an  egg 
beaten  up,  and  when  drained  cover  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  a  moment  before  serving  fry  them  in 
clarified  butter ;  let  the  consomme  boil  five  hours,  skim, 
and  strain  it  through  a  napkin,  and  clarify  it  as  usual ; 
run  it  down  to  a  light-coloured  glaze,  of  a  sharp,  but 
excellent  flavour :  during  its  reduction,  trim  an  ox  tail 
braised,  which  lay  in  a  tureen  ;  cut  the  bacon  in  square 
pieces,  raise  the  fillets  from  the  fowl  and  ducklings, 
divide  each  sausage  in  four  pieces,  and  lay  the  whole  in 
the  tureen ;  adding  the  quenelles  and  eggs  fried,  then 
the  vegetables  and  parsley  blanched;  cover,  and  set 
them  in  the  hot  closet ;  scrape  a  beet-root  newly 
gathered,  which  pound  and  rub  through  a  tammy  to 
obtain  a  red  juice,  which  place  upon  the  fire,  and  when 
boiling,  pour  it  in  the  reduced  consomm^  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  claret ;  then  pour  it  boiling  into  the  tureen, 
with  a  little  whole  white  pepper ;  serve  the  marrow-bone 
hot  on  a  plate,  with  fried  bread. 

Soles,  Polonese  MoDE(/Sb/6s  a  la  Polonaise). — Pre- 
pare marinade,  and  bone  the  soles  as  above  ;  spread  upon 
them  half  an  inch  in  thickness  a  quenelle  of  whitings, 
with  the  least  possible  anchovy  butter  mixed  with  it ; 
fold  them  up,  and  again  mask  them  with  quenelle, 
(using  half  a  bottle  of  Hock  and  the  usual  seasonings), 
reduce  the  liquor  to  a  glaze;  then  glaze,  diy  in  the 
oven,  and  re-glaze  the  fish  as  above ;  then  lay  upon 
them  tastefully  a  large  palm-leaf  of  611ets  of  soles  conti 
with  truffles,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  passed  off 
in  butter ;  dish,  and  pour  round  the  fish  tne  sauce 
k  la  Regdnce,  adding  to  it  half  of  the  glaze  and  four 
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ouioet  of  firesh  butter  ;  serve  one-tfaird  of  the  sauce  in 
•  boat. 

YouHo  Paetridoes,  calued  Biqocke. — Your  par- 
tridges h&ng  roasted,  as  those  before  mentioned,  cut 
them  as  you  would  chickens  io  make  a  fricassee  of  them; 
then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  broth,  a  crumb  i 
of  chibbol  hashed,  a  crumb  of  shalots,  a  little  parsley,  ^ 
salt  and  pepper,  a  rocambole  well  minced,  a  small  hand- 
ful of  crumbs  of  bread,  some  zests,  with  the  juice  of  an 
orange ;  heat  them  a  little  on  the  fire,  and  give  them 
two  or  three  tosses  without  boiling ;  lay  them  in  their 
dish,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  first  course. 

A  Fowl  with  Saffron,  Polish  Way. — Draw  a  fowl 
dean,  and  order  it  as  it  should  be ;  spit  it,  wrapped  up 
in  slices  of  bacon,  with  paper  tied  round  it ;  take  a  good 
many  onions  cut  in  slices,  boil  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
broth  as  white  as  possible ;  being  well  boiled,  strain 
them  off ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and,  if  too  thick,  put 
broth  to  them ;  they  must  be  just  as  thick  as  a  cullis  of 
ham ;  then  take  saffi'on,  dry  and  pound  it  well,  put  into 
a  cup  or  other  vessel  a  good  deal  of  it,  together  with  a 
Httle  hot  broth ;  stir  it  weU,  and  put  a  little  now  and 
then  in  your  cullis,  till  you  see  it  is  of  a  good  colour ; 
but  your  saffron  must  not  prevail.  Take  your  fowl  off 
the  spit,  cut  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and  put  them  into 
your  cullis,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  entiy.  At 
another  time  you  may  take  parsley  roots,  cut  in  slices  ; 
boil  them,  and  put  to  them  the  same  cullis  as  above; 
with  the  saffron.  Instead  of  roasting  your  fowl,  boil  it 
in  a  kettle;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  enough,  if  it  be 
good  and  tender ;  cut  it  up  and  dish  it,  putting  your 
cullis  and  parsley  roots  over  it,  and  thus  serve  it  up  hot 
for  entiy. 

A  JJeat's  Tongue,  Polish  Wat. — Take  a  neat's 
tongue,  put  it  in  boiling  water,  and  take  off  the  skin  : 
let  it  be  done  k  la  braise.  When  your  tongue  is  boiled, 
cut  it  in  two,  but  not  quite  off,  and  stick  it  with  pre- 
served lemon,  and  slices  and  sticks  of  cinnamon.     Then 
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put  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  a  bit  of  sugar,  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  a  little  gravy.  The  sugar  being  melted, 
put  in  your  tongue,  and  let  it  stew  a  little  while ;  then 
dish  it  up  with  your  sweet  sauce,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for 
a  course. 

Polish  Baba  {Baba  Polqnois). — This  is,  according 
to  M.  Car^me,  the  invention  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar :  he 
denominates  him  a  prince  fori  gourmand. 

Sift  three  pounds  of  flour,  prepare  one-fourth  for  a 
leaven,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  yeast,  and  half  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  water,  as  directed  for  the  Brioche 
(which  see)  ;  then  make  afterwards  a  fountain  with  the 
remaining  flour  ;  add  one  ounce  of  salt,  four  oimces  of 
pounded  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  twenty  eggs, 
and  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  (in  winter  worked  with 
the  hand) ;  proceed  as  for  the  Brioche ;  and  having  added 
the  leaven,  when  properly  risen,  work  the  whole  well, 
and  spread  it  out  a  little  ;  make  a  hollow  in  the  middle, 
in  wlueh  pour  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  and  an  infusion 
oi  a  drachm  of  sa£Eron  boiled  in  half  a  gill  of  water  ; 
Btrew  on  the  paste  six  ounces  of  currants,  picked  and 
washed,  six  ounces  of  raisins,  stoned  and  divided  in  half 
(these  should  be  prepared  beforehand),  and  one  ounce  of 
candied  cedrata  cut  in  small  pieces  ;  mix  the  whole  well 
together  ;  separate  an  eighth  of  the  paste,  render  it 
smooth  on  llie  upper  side,  and  pick  out  the  largest 
{neces  of  the  raisins  from  its  surface  ;  line  a  mould  (of 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  weU  buttered)  with 
this  dou£;h,  the  raisins  frt>m  which  are  removed,  that  the 
sugar  tney  contain  may  not  cause  it  to  stick  to  the 
mould  in  baking :  the  same  attentions  during  the  fer- 
mentation and  we  bakine  are  required  as  for  the  Com- 
piegne  cake,  with  thb  cufference,  that  it  must  be  put 
in  a  cooler  oven,  giving  it  the  same  length  of  time :  its 
colour  should  be  of  a  fine  red,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
attain  it»  because  the  saffron,  with  the  sugar  and  wine, 
contribute  to  spoil  it ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  long 
in  the  oven  is  sufficient  to  change  this  beautiful  colour 
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to  a  graj  or  darker  tint :  it  is  essential  to  put  it  in  the 
oren  the  instant  the  fermentation  is  perfect,  as  after- 
wards the  weight  of  the  raisins  will  cause  it  to  fall 
mpidlj. 

Minced  Chickens,  the  Polish  Way. — lifince  the 
white  flesh  of  hmled  ot  roasted  chickens,  which  have 
been  served  the  day  before,  yery  fine ;  throw  it  into  a 
b6chamel ;  keep  it  not  in  the  bain  marie.  Garnish  an 
entree  dish  with  six  fi^ied  combs  of  bread,  the  ends 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  so  as  to  form  six 
partitions ;  in  each  of  these  lay  a  spoonful  of  the  minced 
chicken,  and  an  egg  boiled  nve  minutes ;  on  each  egg 
put  a  larded  under  fillet  of  chicken  :  to  shape  these  to 
the  eggy  bake  them  on  bread  and  a  slice  of  fat  bacon. 
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Egos,  Portuguese  Way. — Melt  sugar  with  orange 
water,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a  little  salt ;  then 
put  them  oh  the  fire  with  your  yolks  of  eggs,  and  stit 
them  with  a  silver  spoon  ;  when  your  eggs  stick  no  more 
to  the  dish  they  will  be  done  enough.  When  they  are  cold 
dress  them  like  a  pyramid,  and  garnish  with  lemon-peel 
and  march-pane.  You  may  also  serve  them  hot,  and 
dressed  in  their  dish,  strewed  with  sugar,  and  glazed  with 
a  red-hot  shovel.  At  other  times  you  may  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  beets  done 
in  sugar,  and  strain  them  through  a  strainer ;  serve  them 
dry,  in  or  like  a  green  or  red  rock. 

Soles  in  the  Portuguese  Way. — Take  one  large, 
or  two  small :  if  large,  cut  the  fish  in  two ;  if  smaU,  they 
need  only  be  split.  The  bones  being  taken  out,  put  the 
fish  into  a  pan  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  some  lemon-juice, 
give  it  a  fiy,  then  lay  the  fish  on  a  dish,  and  spread  a 
forcemeat  over  each  piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the 
roll  with  a  few  small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a  small 
earthen  pan,  beat  an  egg  and  wet  them,  then  strew 
crumbs  over;  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg^  with  a 
little  meat  gravy,  a  spoonful  of  caper-liquor,  an  anchovy 
chopped  fine,  and  some  parsley  chopped,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pan;  cover  it  close,  and  bake  till  the  fish  are  done 
enough  in  a  slow  oven.  Then  place  the  rolls  in  the  dish 
for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep  them  hot  till  the  gravy 
baked  is  skimmed :  if  not  enough,  a  little  fresh,  flavoured 
as  above,  must  be  prepared  and  added  to  it. 

Portuguese  Stuffing  for  Soles  baked. — Pound 
cold  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a  little ;  then  add  some  fat 
bacon  that  has  been  lightly  fried,  cut  small,  and  some 
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onioiu,  a  litUe  gariic  or  shalot,  some  parsley,  anchovy, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  pound  all  fine  with  a  few 
crumbs,  and  bind  it  with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  left  on  one  side  of  the  split 
part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ;  and  when 
•erred  the  heads  are  to  be  tmned  towards  each  other  in 
the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

MnicsD  BsBF,  THE  PoRTUQUESs  Way. — ChoD  very 
fine  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  upper  fillet  of  a  sirloin  of 
beei^  before  served;  previously  trimming  away  all  feit, 
nerves,  skins,  and  the  brown  outside;  put  it  into  a  stew* 
pan  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  to  which  add  about  half- 
a-pint  of  the  gravy  from  roasted  joints  of  beef :  season 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  tho- 
roughly warmed  through;  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  be 
spout;  add  a  little  glaze,  merely  shaking  the  glaze  brush 
over  it;  place  siz.  combs  of  Med  bread  in  the  dish,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre;  fix  it  with  a  little  flour  and  white  of 
eggy  the  dish  being  veiy  hot;  pour  the  mince  meat  into 
the  divbions,  in  each  of  which  put  a  fine  poached  egg,  or 
^Q  ®g^  boiled  hard;  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  a  little  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  glaze;  glaze  the  combs  of 
bread,  and  serve. 

ArpLEs,  THE  Portuguese  Way. — Hollow  your  ap- 
ples, and  stick  into  them  preserved  lemon-peel.  Then 
take  some  cream  called  Patissiere.  Biscuits  made  with 
bitter  almonds,  and  marmalade  of  apricots,  and  mix  it  all 
together.  Lay  this  composition  in  the  bottom  of  your 
disn,  and  put  over  it  as  many  of  your  apples  as  your  dish 
will  hold;  fill  up  afterwards  the  hollow  part  of  your  ap- 
ples with  the  rest;  strew  it  with  sug^;  bake  it  of  a  good 
colour;  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

A    MaTELOT,    with   SETERAI^  sorts  of    F1SH9    THE 

Portuguese  Way. — This  matelot  is  to  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  last  ragoij^t,  with  the  addition 
only  of  some  leeks  to  your  fish.  This  matelot  is  never 
used  with  butter  and  flour  browned.  Leave  your  fish 
whole. 
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Labifrets,  the  Portuguese  Way. — Your  lampreys 
being  scalded  aad  cleaned,  as  they  do  tenches;  cut  them 
lengthwise;  place  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  red 
wine  and  a  lemon  sliced,  a  hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  bit  of 
sugar,  a  spoonful  of  oil,  a  lump  of  butter,  some  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Then  boil  the  whole  on  a  brisk  fire; 
put  in  some  onions,  garlic,  and  parsley,  cut  small, 
when  you  are  ready  to  serve  up,  take  out  the  bunch  of 
herbs;  put  a  great  deal  of  juice  in  your  ragoilt. 

Portugal  Taut.—  Skirt  a  small  pie-dish  with  puff 
paste,  place  in  it  a  dozen  stewed  pippins,  over  them  a 
layer  ot  apricot  jam,  then  make  the  following  custard : 
boil  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  four  bitter  almonds,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  small  stick  of  cinnamon ; 
mix  the  milk,  &c.,  with  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and 

Kur  it  over  the  apples,  jam,  &c.,  and  bake  it  half  an 
•ur. 

Flank  op  Affle,  the  Portuguese  Way. — Turn 
thirfy  apples,  with  a  scoop  cut  out  the  cores  of  ten  of 
them;  put  these  in  a  sugar  pan,  with  a  light  syrup  made 
of  six  ounces  of  sugar ;  let  them  be  done  rather  firm ; 
chop  the  rest  small,  and  boil  them  to  a  firm  marmalade 
in  the  syrup  of  the  first,  with  the  zest  of  an  orange 
chopped  very  fine;  stir,  that  they  may  not  stick  to  the 
bottom ;  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  apricot  marmalade  to  them.  Make  half  a 
pound  of  good  paste,  cut  the  sheet  round,  turn  it  up 
two  inches  all  round,  lightly  pinch  and  decorate  the  rim; 
put  four  spoonfuls  of  marmalade  in  this,  then  the  turned 
apples,  fiUed  with  apricot;  add  the  rest  of  the  marma- 
lade so  as  not  to  mask  them ;  put  buttered  paper  round 
the  paste,  and  bake  the  flank  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
eger  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  oven,  strew  fine  sugar  over  it, 
and  glaze  it  with  the  salamander.  To  serve,  g^amish 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  apple  jelly,  quince,  or  apricot 
marmalade.  A  preserved  cherry  may  be  put  on  each 
apple. 

Compote  op  Apples,  the  Portuguese  Way. — ^Cut 
your  apples  into  halves,  put  them  in  a  silver  plate  or 
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dishy  strew  sugar  under  and  over,  let  them  stew  gently : 
they  must  not  boil ;  put  fire  under  and  over  till  uie 
sugar  is  pretty  brown,  and  turned  into  caramel :  serve 
up  your  compote  as  hot  as  possible.  If  you  stew  your 
apples  in  a  baking-pan,  take  them  out  hot,  and  put  them 
in  a  dish.  These  apples  are  stewed  in  the  same  manner 
whole,  being  hollowed  in  the  middle  and  the  core  taken 
out,  putting  into  them  a  little  sugar  or  jelly  of  currants, 
or  other  sweet  meat.  You  may  also  cut  small  some 
apples,  add  to  them  a  little  sugar,  rasped  lemon-peel 
and  a  dust  of  pounded  cinnamon  ;  this  being  well  mixed 
together,  fill  your  apples  with  it,  and  stew  them  the  same 
as  before. 

To  MAKE  PopULO. — Populo  is  a  thin  and  light  rosa- 
soly  very  fine  and  sweet  to  drink,  and  is  made  after  the 
following  manner : — take  three  pints  of  water,  boil  it,< 
and  when  cool,  put  in  it  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  half  a 
glass  of  essence  of  distilled  anniseed,  as  much  essence 
of  cinnamon,  and  a  very  little  of  pounded  musk  and 
amber  prepared,  and  which  must  be  hardly  perceived. 
And  thus  they  make  the  true  populo,  observing  farther, 
as  with  all  other  rosasolis,  not  to  boil  the  sugar  too 
much  in  clarifying  it.,  because  it  will  turn  candied  in 
the  rosasoly,  and  make  it  darkish.  The  populo  of  Mar- 
seilles is  subject  to  corruption,  because  it  is  made  with 
cold  water,  instead  of  being  boiled. 
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Soles  in  the  Hungarian  Mode  {Soles  a  la  Hon- 
groise), — The  soles  being  prepared  as  directed  in  the 
article  Soles  a  la  Germaniqite^  pour  a  spoonful  of  boil- 
ing consomme  into  the  kettle  to  obtain  all  the  essence^ 
iKrhich  reduce  to  a  demi-glaze,  and  pass  it  through  a 
tammy  into  a  smaU  stew-pan  containing  a  sauce  of  Hock 
-wine  for  pike,  and  to  which  add  the  soft  lobes  of  six 
dozen  oysters  blanched,  forty  button  mushrooms,  with 
their  liquor,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  pinch  of 
nutmeg:  this  ragoillt  should  not  boil  lest  the  oysters 
become  hard;  pour  two-thirds  of  it  over  the  soles, 
and  serve  the  rest  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Pearl  Barley  Soup,  Hungarian  Mode — {Potage 
de  VOrge  perle  a  la  Hongroise.) — Put  one  pound  of 
Frankfoii;  pearl-barley  in  a  large  basin,  with  four  spoon- 
fuls of  warm  water  to  soak ;  the  day  following  make  the 
<x>nsomm6  boil,  and  mix  the  barley  (which  you  have 
strained)  with  it,  stirring  it  that  it  may  not  become 
lumpy ;  boil  it  very  slowly  for  two  hours,  add  the  white 
parts  of  six  leeks  and  of  two  heads  of  celery  cut  in  small 
fillets  as  for  the  Julienne ;  mix  two  spoonfuls  of  flour 
with  some  cold  consomme,  which  add  as  in  the  first 
article ;  add  a  little  sugar  and  some  nutmeg ;  boil  the 
soup  gently  for  an  hour,  skim  it  and  serve. 
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TuRTLB  SovF,  American  Mode  {Potage  de  Toriue 
d  V Americaine), — The  Americans  proceed  in  the  pre- 
ptration  of  the  turtle  as  described  in  the  chapter  on 
English  soups,  but  add  fillets  of  anchovies,  which  must 
necessarilj  cnange  its  flavour;  but  this  soup  is  as  follows : 
-^having  skinned  an  eel,  cut  it  in  small  lengths,  slice  a 
carrot,  onion,  pottle  of  mushrooms,  and  parslej-roots, 
and  sweat  them  in  clarified  butter ;  add  a  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
baffll,  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  Cayenne,«and  all^pioe, 
half  a  bottle  of  Champagne,  and  the  trimmings  of  the 
eel ;  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  strain  through  a  silk 
sieve  upon  the  escalopes  of  eel,  which  boil  gently  for 
haJf  an  hour,  then  drain  and  lay  them  in  the  tureen, 
which  put  into  the  hot  closet;  reduce  their  liquor  to 
half  glaze,  and  add  it  to  a  turtle-soup,  prepared  as  in  the 
article  Potftge  Tortue  a  la  Frangaise, 

Swiss  Custabds  {Flan  it  la  Suisse). — Putin  a  large 
stew-pan  a  little  more  than  two  quarts  of  good  milk, 
and  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter  ;  when  it  boils,  take  it 
off,  and  add  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  fine- 
sifted  flour,  and  work  well  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  the 
paste  should  be  somewhat  soft,  and  not  lumpy ;  dry  it 
four  or  five  minutes  over  a  moderate  fire ;  cnange  the 
paste  into  another  stew-pan ;  mix  with  it  six  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  one  pound  of  Gruy^re  cheese  grated, 
and  a  small  Viry  cheese,  a  large  pinch  of  the  syrup 
through  a  sieve,  and  reduce  it  to  a  jelly,  as  usually 
done :  boil  well  some  rice,  and  add  to  it  twelve  ounces 
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of  muscadel,  or  Smyrna  raisins,  or  currants ;  arrange 
the  rice  and  apricots  in  layers,  pouring  on  each  layer 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  or  else  preserve 
it  to  mask  the  flan  at  the  moment  of  serving ;  out  the 
best  method  is  to  mix  it  with  the  fruit ;  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  may  be  thus  served. 

Egos,  Swiss  Fashion. — Heat  butter  very  hot  in  a 
dish,  drop  eggs  whole  into  it,  and  having  breaded  them, 
and  powdered  them  with  a  hash  of  pike  and  rasped 
cheese,  g^ve  them  a  fine  colour. 

Flemish  Soup. — Slice  six  onions;  cut  six  heads  of 
celeiy  into  small  pieces,  and  slice  about  twelve  potatoes; 
put  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  set  it  on  a  stove  to  boil 
very  slow  for  an  hour ;  then  fill  up  the  stew-pan  with 
stock ;  let  it  boU  an  homr,  or  until  the  potatoes,  &c , 
are  dissolved  ;  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  and  put  a 
pint  of  cream ;  put  it  into  a  small  soup-pot  to  keep  hot ; 
the  cream  should  be  boiled  before  it  is  put  to  the  soup. 

N.  B.  1£  for  meagre,  use  water  instead  of  stock. 
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To  MAKE  Coffee,  by  a  simple  and  good  method, — 
Pour  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  six  cup^s  to 
one  cupful  of  freshly-ground  coflFee.     Let  this  be  on  the 
point  of  boiling  for  two  or  three  minutes,  held  oyer  the 
Die,  and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  keep  up   the 
temperature,  but  not  to  permit  any  violent  ebullition. 
Pour  out  a  cupful  two  or  three  times,  returning  it ;  and 
set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  hob  to  keep  hot,  while  the 
coffee   clears.     By  attending   to  the  above  receipt,  no 
isinglass,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.,  will  be  required  to  clear  it. 
The  bad  quality  of  English  coffee  is  become  a  sort  of 
national   reproach.      Its    capital  defect  is   a   want  of 
material,  or  that  material  ha^dng  either  lain  too  long  in 
powder,  or  in  roasted  berries.     Coldness  is  the  reproach 
of  our  coffee  even  more  than  muddiness.     The  coflfee- 
berries  ought  also  to  be  of  proper  age,  as  the  quality  of 
the  raw  beny  improves  by  keeping  for  three  or  four 
years.     Good  cream  is  essential  to  good  English  coffee. 
Lisbon  sugar,  or  pounded  white  candy,  is  often  oi*dered. 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  this,  except  that  they  dissolve 
quickly,  notwithstanding  the  cream  being  usually  poured 
into  the  dishes  before  the  hot  coffee. 

To  MAKE  Coffee  (^Another  way), — Put  two  ounces 
of  fresh-ground  coffee,  of  the  best  quality,  into  a  coffee- 
pot, and  pour  eight  coffee-cups  of  boiling  water  on  it ; 
let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour  out  a  cupful  two  or  three 
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times,  and  return  it  again  ;  then  put  two  or  three 
isinglass  chips  into  it,  and  pour  one  large  spoonfnl  of 
boiling  water  on  it ;  boil  it  five  minutes  more,  and  set 
the  pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  for  ten  minutes,  and 
you  will  have  coffee  of  a  beautiful  clearness. 

To  MAKE  Chocolate. — Boil  equal  quantities  of  good 
new  milk  and  water.  Scrape  down  the  chocolate  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  quantity  wanted,  and  take 
the  milk  and  water  oif  the  fire.  Throw  in  the  chocolate 
and  sugar,  and  mill  it  well  and  rapidly,  that  it  may  be 
served  with  the  froth  on  it,  and  completely  blended  with 
the  milk.  Chocolate  is  sometimes  made  in  gruel  for 
delicate  persons.  Where  much  is  used,  it  is  thought  an 
economical  plan  to  make  a  pint  of  very  strong  chocolate, 
and  to  boil  up  a  couple  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  in  milk, 
water,  and  sugar,  as  it  is  wanted,  milling  it  well.  It  is 
best  fresh  made,  if  possible. 

Abeow-boot  Jelly. — Of  this  beware  of  having  the 
wrong  sort,  for  it  has  been  counterfeited  with  bad  effect. 
If  genuine,  it  is  very  nourishing,  especially  for  weak 
bowels.  Put  into  a  sauce-pan  half  a  pint  of  water,  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  fine  sugar ;  boil  once  up,  then  mix  it  by  degrees 
into  a  dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root,  previously  rubbed 
smooth,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water  ;  then  return 
the  whole  into  the  sauce-pan  ;  stir  and  boil  it  three 
minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Choose  the  largest  sort;  pour  cold 
water  on  to  wash  it,  two  or  three  times;  then  soak  it  in 
fresh  water  five  or  six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same 
imtil  it  become  quite  clear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine, 
and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been  boiled  in  it. 
It  thickens  verv  much. 

Meat  Cubbubed, — A  good  Dinner  fob  an  Inva- 
lid.— Cut  veal,  beef,  or  mutton,  lean  but  juicy,  into 
small  bits.  Beat  them  slightly ;  run  them  on  wire 
skewers,  and  fasten  these  to  the  roasting-jack.  Baste 
well  with  their  own  drippings,  using  a  little  butter  at 
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fint;  duBt  with  salt  when  ready,  and  pepper  or  corry- 
powder,  at  discretion.  Serve  either  with  grilled  toasts 
or  dry  rice. 

A  chicken  or  rabbit  may  be  skinned,  quartered,  and 
done  as  above.  Cubbabed  curry  is  made  as  any  other 
cony,  but  half  of  the  meat  is  pork,  fresh  or  pickled,  and 
more  garlic  and  turmeric  than  are  ever  employed  in  oor 
oookery.  Fnsh  pork  in  any  form  of  fry  or  curry  is  not 
felished  in  this  country,  and  is  seldom  seen,  save  perhi^ 
of  necessity,  on  board  of  ship.  If  for  a  landward 
dinner,  we  would  recommend  a  large  allowance  of  acid. 

To  ScAij>  Cbeam,  as  is  the  West  of  En6I«ani>. 
— In  winter  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
summer  twelve  at  least;  then  put  the  pan  on  a  hot 
hearth,  if  you  have  one;  if  not,  set  it  in  a  wide  brass 
kettle  of  water,  large  enough  to  receive  the  pan.  It 
must  remain  on  the  fire  till  quite  hot,  but  on  no  account 
boil,  or  there  will  be  a  skin  instead  of  a  cream  upon 
milk.  You  will  know  when  done  enough,  by  the  undu- 
lations on  the  surEace  looking  thick,  and  having  a  ring 
round  the  pan  the  size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  re- 
quired to  scald  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan, 
and  the  heat  of  the  fiie;  the  slower  the  better.  Be- 
moye  the  pan  into  the  dairy  when  done,  and  skim  it 
next  day.  In  cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-six 
hours,  and  never  less  than  two  meals.  The  butter  is 
usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream  thus  prepared,  and 
if  properly  it  is  very  firm. 

Hungary  Water. — ^To  one  pint  of  highly-rectified 
spirits  of  wine  put  an  ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two 
drachms  of  essence  of  ambergris;  shake  the  bottle  well 
several  times,  then  let  the  cork  remain  out  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a  month,  during  which  time  shake  it 
daily,  put  the  water  into  small  bottles. 

Honey  Water. — Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above, 
and  three  drachms  of  essence  of  ambergris;  shake  them 
well,  daily. 

Lavender  Water. — Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above, 
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essential  of  lavender  one  ounce,  essence  of  ambergris 
two  drachms;  put  all  into  a  quart-bottle,  and  shake  it 
extremely  well. 

Fumigating  Mixture  for  Sick  Chambers. — 
Two  ounces  of  salt  dried,  two  ditto  of  nitre.  Mix  and 
put  to  them  in  a  stoneware  basin  or  plate,  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  good  sulphuric  acid. 
Remove  all  polished-metal  articles  from  the  room,  as  the 
vapour  would  rust  them,  and  close  all  doors  and  win- 
dows. To  procure  more  advantage,  when  the  process 
appears  to  cease,  place  the  basin  on  hot  sand. 

To  Clean  Plate.  —  Boil  an  ounce  of  prepared 
hartshorn-powder  in  a  quart  of  water;  while  on  the 
fire,  put  into  it  as  much  plate  as  the  vessel  will  hold ; 
let  it  boil  a  little,  then  take  it  out,  drain  it  over  the 
sauce-pan,  and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Put  in  more,  and 
serve  the  same,  till  you  have  done.  Then  put  into  the 
water  some  clean  linen  rags,  till  all  be  soaked  up. 
When  dry,  they  will  serve  to  clean  the  plate,  and  are 
the  very  best  things  to  clean  the  brass  locks,  and  finger- 
plates of  doors.  When  the  plate  is  quite  dry,  it  must 
be  rubbed  bright  with  leather.  This  is  a  very  nice 
mode.  In  many  plate-powders  there  is  a  mixture  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  very  injurious;  and,  among  other 
disadvantages,  it  makes  sUver  so  brittle,  that  from  a  fall 
it  will  break. 

White  Wine  Whet. — Put  half  a  pint  of  new  milk 
on  the  fire  ;  the  moment  it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  mueh 
good  raisin  wine  as  will  completely  turn  it,  and  it  looks 
clear  ;  let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  sauce-pan  aside  till 
the  curd  subsides,  but  do  not  stir  it.  Pour  the  whey 
ofF,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  bit 
of  white  sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a  whey  perfectly 
cleared  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to 
make  it. 

A  MOST  pleasant  Drink.  —  Put  a  tea-cupful  of 
cranberries  into  a  cup  of  water,  and  mash  them.  In 
the  mean  time  boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  one  large 
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•poonful  of  oatmeal  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  then  add 
the  cranbenies,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  shaU 
leave  a  smart  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  sheny,  or  less,  as  may  be  proper  ;  boil  all  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

For  chapped  Lips. — Pot  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
benjamin,  storax,  and  spermaoed,  twopenny-worth  of 
alkanet-root,  a  large  juicy  apple  chopped,  a  bunch  of 
black  grapes  bruised,  a  quart-er  of  a  pound  of  unsalted 
butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bees'-waz,  into  a  new  tia 
sauce -pan.  Mix  well,  and  let  it  remain  tjU  cold.  A 
little  to  be  applied  on  going  to  bed. 

To  CLEAN  Carpets. — Take  up  the  carpet,  let  it  be 
well  beaten,  then  well  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a 
hand-brush  ;  turn  it  the  right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it 
with  ox-gall,  and  soap  and  water,  very  clean,  and  dry  it 
with  linen  cloths.  Then  lay  it  on  grass,  or  hang  it  up 
to  dry. 

Grapes  in  Brandy. — Pick  thoroughly  some  good 
sound  grapes,  put  them  into  bottles  with  clarified  sugar, 
fill  them  up  with  brandy,  and  stop  them  close.  Ver- 
juice may  be  done  in  the  same  manner ;  but  before  they 
are  put  mto  the  bottles,  throw  them  into  boiling  water, 
out  of  which  they  must  be  taken  directly. 

To  make  Essence  of  aix  sorts  of  FiiOWERs,  to 
SERVE  TO  FLAVOUR  LiQUEURS,  &c. — Take  a  pound  of 
flowers,  of  what  sort  you  please,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  or  stone  pot  or  pan,  with  three  pounds  of 
powdered  sugar  ;  then  make  a  layer  of  sugar,  a  layer  of 
flowers,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  used  the  whole.  This 
done,  cover  them  up  close,  and  place  them  in  a  cool 
cellar  for  twenty-four  hours,  afber  that  let  it  be  placed 
in  the  sun  or  on  a  stove  for  twenty  hours ;  after  which, 
let  it  drain  on  a  sieve  (not  to  be  pressed  through),  and 
bottle  the  liquid  that  comes  from  it ;  stop  the  bottles 
very  close.  This  can  be  used  to  flavour  all  kinds  of 
liqueurs  or  other  things  for  which  it  may  be  wanted. 

Herbs,  and  when  in  Season. — Basil  is  in  the  best 
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state  for  drying,  from  the  middle  of  August  and  three 
weeks  after.  Knotted  maijoram,  from  the  beginning  of 
July  and  during  that  month.  Orange-thyme,  in  June 
and  July.  Mint,  the  latter  end  of  June  and  during  July. 
3age,  in  August  and  September.  Chervil,  in  May,  June, 
and  July.  Tarragon,  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Pars- 
ley, fennel,  elder-flowers,  and  (M*ange-flowers,  in  May 
June,  and  July.  Sayoury  (summer)  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August.  Sayouzy  (winter)  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August. 

To  ix>osEN  Glass  Stoppers  of  Bottles. — With  a 
feather  rub  a  drop  or  two  of  salad  oil  round  the  stopper, 
idose  to  the  moum  of  the  bottle  or  decanter,  which  must 
then  be  placed  before  the  fire,  at  a  short  distance  ;  the 
heat  will  cause  the  oil  to  insinuate  itself  between  the 
stopper  and  the  neck.  When  the  bottle  or  decanter  has 
grown  warm,  gently  strike  the  stopper  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  with  any  light  wooden  instru- 
ment ;  then  try  it  with  the  hand :  if  it  will  not  yet 
moye,  place  it  again  before  the  fire,  adding  another  drop 
of  ml.  After  a  while  strike  again  as  before ;  and  by 
perseyering  in  this  process,  however  tightly  it  may  he 
nistened  in,  you  will  at  length  succeed  in  loosening  it. 

To  make  excellent  Starch  from  Potatoes. — 
Wash  potatoes  weU  in  clean  water,  so  that  not  the  least 
earth  or  dirt  may  be  left  upon  them,  pare  them  lightly, 
or  scrape  them  so  as  not  to  let  the  least  skin  remain. 
Then  take  several  earthen  pans,  half  filled  with  pure 
water,  and  a  tin  grater  as  fine  as  those  used  for  grating 
sugar.  Rest  the  grater  upon  the  bottom  of  the  earthen 
pan  in  the  water,  and  thereon  grate  the  potatoes  as  you 
do  citrons  and  quinces,  moistening  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  taking  care  not  to  press  the  potatoes  too  hard 
upon  the  grater.  The  grated  potato  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  ;  when  the  pans  are  all  filled  let  them  stand  till 
they  be  well  settled,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclining 
them  very  gently,  lest  the  finest  part  of  the  grated 
substance  should  run  off  along  with  the  water.     The 
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grated  potato  may  then  be  put  into  fewer  pans,  eadi 
being  filled  within  four  or  nve  fingers'  breadth  of  the 
top»  and  then  filled  up  with  pure  water.  Let  the  matter 
be  well  stirred  about  and  washed,  and  when  it  has  stood 
to  settle,  let  the  pan  be  inclined,  and  the  water  pourei 
off  as  before.  These  lotions,  with  fresh,  clear  water, 
must  be  several  times  repeated,  till  at  length  the  grated 
potato  will  become  as  white  as  snow,  and  incomparably 
nne  and  small,  and  not  run  into  little  lumps  or  masses, 
like  the  common  starch.  These  are  the  signs  of  its 
being  sufficiently  washed  and  ready  to  set  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun. 

To  PRESEBVE  Cream  for  several  Months. — Dis- 
solve twelve  ounces  of  white  sugar  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  over  a  moderate  fire.  After  the 
solution  has  taken  place,  the  sugar  ought  to  be  boiled 
for  about  two  minutes  in  an  earthen  vessel,  when  twelve 
ounces  of  new  cream  should  be  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  while  hot.  Let  it  then 
gradually  cool,  and  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be 
carefully  corked.  If  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  state  for 
several  weeks,  and  even  months  ;  and  as  sugar  is  com- 
monly wanted  when  there  is  occasion  for  cream,  the 
cream  is  thus  preserved  without  any  sort  of  additional 
expense. 

To  preserve  Potatoes  from  Frost. — The  method, 
as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  to  dig 
in  a  very  dry  spot,  trenches,  six  feet  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  deep  ;  spread  straw,  to  pile  the  potatoes  into  the 
shape  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  to  cover  tight  and  close 
with  straw,  six  inches  thick,  and  then  with  earth,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  more,  flatted  regularly  and  firmly, 
and  sharp  at  top,  raised  from  three  to  five  feet  above 
ground.  If  there  should  be  any  apprehensions  of 
moisture,  dig  a  trench  at  a  few  yards  off,  deeper  than 
that  in  which  the  potatoes  are  laid.  The  drier  they  are, 
when  thus  packed  up,  the  safer  they  will  be. 
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To  PREVENT  THE  FREEZING  OF  WaTER   IN  PiPES  IN 

Winter. — By  tying  up  the  ball  cock,  during  the  frost, 
the  freezing  of  pipes  wUl  often  be  prevented  ;  in  fact,  it 
will  always  be  prevented  where  the  main  pipe  is  higher 
than  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir,  and  the  pipe  is  laid  in 
a  regular  inclination  from  one  to  the  other,  for  then  no 
water  can  remain  in  the  pipe ;  or  if  the  main  is  lower 
than  the  cistern,  and  the  pipe  regularly  inclines,  upon 
the  supply  ceasing,  the  pipe  will  immediately  exhaust 
itself  into  the  main.  Where  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each 
cock  is  left  a  little  dripping,  this  circulation  of  the  water 
will  frequently  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  frozen. 

To  Cure  the  Ring -worm. — The  following  may  be 
applied  night  and  morning : — 

Tincture  of  muriated  iron,  two  drachms  ;  water,  two 
ounces.     Mix  well,  and  bathe  the  ring-worm  with  it. 

Or  the  following  ointment  may  be  used  :— 

White  precipitate  powder,*  twenty  grains  ;  refined 
sugar  of  lead,  ten  grains ;  hog*s-lard,  one  ounce.  Well 
mixed.  The  ring- worm  to  be  rubbed  with  a  little  night, 
and  morning. 

The  following  opening  powder  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  once  or  twice  a  week  : — 

Calomel,  one  grain ;  powdered  jalap,  eight  grains. 
To  be  well  mixed,  and  taken  in  a  little  milk  or  sugar 
and  water. 

Essence  of  Soap  for  Shaving. — Rub  well  in  a 
marble  mortar  an  ounce  of  Castile  soap,  with  two  drachms 
of  salt  of  tartar;  add  by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  fine  laven- 
der-water, with  two  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  it. 
When  the  whole  is  well  incorporated  together,  filter  it, 
and  keep  it  in  closely-stopped  bottles.  For  use,  put  ten 
drops  into  a  small  wme-glassful  of  water  ;  dip  the  shav- 
ing-brush into  the  water,  and  by  rubbing  it  on  the  face, 
a  fine  lather  will  be  immediately  obtained. 

*  The  white  precipitate  powder  is  a  poison,  and  must  be  care- 
fiiUy  secured  from  all  accident. 
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To  BEMOVE  Iron-moitlds  FROM  LiNEK. — Tartaric 
acidy  half  an  oonce,  three  pence;  powdered  salt  of  sorrel, 
half  an  ounce,  one  penny.  Jlifix ;  use  it  thus :  pat  boil-> 
ing  water  into  a  hasin;  then  put  a  pewter  plate  upon  it; 
wet  the  spot  with  water;  dip  your  finger  into  the  powder, 
or  put  a  small  quantity  to  the  spot ;  ruh  it  gently,  and 
the  ink,  or  iron,  or  iron-mould,  wiU  entirely  disappear 
without  any  injury  to  the  lace,  lawn,  muslin,  &c. 

To  Wash  Gold  Obnabcents. — Warm  suds  of  ddi- 
cate  soap,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  it. 

How  TO  Destrot  Bugs. — Spirits  of  wine  and  sjMiits 
of  turpentine  of  equal  quantities;  put  this  on  with  a  brush 
to  every  part  of  the  furniture,  where  there  is  an  angle  or 
crevice,  applying  a  light  to  it  immediately.     This  only 
will  e£Pectually  loll  the  vermin  and  their  eggs;  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended,  if  proper  caution  be  used,  nor 
will  it  leave  the  least  trace  or  mark,  if  the  spirits  be  good. 
The  bed  curtains  should  be  previously  taken  to  pieces ; 
and  when  put  up  again,  it  is  advisable  to  anoint  all  the 
joinings  with  the  following  mixture : — quarter  of  a  pound 
of  pounded  stavesacre,  one  pound  of  son  soap,  boiled  one 
hour  in  chamber-ley  to  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  with 
this,  the  low  edge  of  the  plinth  where  it  unites  with  the 
floor  should  be  well  washed.     The  hems  of  the  bed-fur^ 
niture,  and  the  edges  of  the  beds  and  mattresses  may  be 
Ughtly  touched  with  spirits  of  wine  alone,  and  then  fiied 
with  g^ood  effect,  so  also  must  the  sacking  bottom,  and 
its  hems,  and  holes.     Lath  bottoms  are  far  preferable  to 
beds. 

Another  Receipt  por  Destroying  Bugs. — ^Mer- 
curial ointment  mixed  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  soft 
soap  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  applied  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  room  and  furniture. 

A  Cure  for  Chujblains.  —  Strong  white  mustard 
pounded,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  rubbed  on  every  night,  letting  it  dry  on  the  chil- 
blain, and  washing  it  off  in  the  morning  with  rain-water. 

Cure  for  Corns. — Powdered  unslaked  quick-lime 
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made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil,  and  applied  every 
night  on  a  piece  of  rag,  washing  it  off  every  morning. 
To  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Receipt  fob  French  Polish. — One  quart  of  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  seed  lac,  one  ounce  of 
shellaic,  one  ounce  of  gum  sandarach,  one  ounce  of  gum 
copal,  one  ounce  of  camphor.  Pound  the  g^ums,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  stone  bottle;  cork  it  securely  and 
place  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  shaking  it  often  till  all  be 
dissolved.  A  very  small  quantity  is  said  to  be  used  at  a 
time,  and  only  a  small  surface  of  the  furniture  is  covered 
with  the  liqmd,  and  that  to  be  rubbed  o£P  immediately ; 
a  little  more  is  then  applied,  which  is  also  rubbed  off, 
and  this  is  repeated  tUl  the  desired  polish  is  attained; 
and  so  continue  till  the  whole  is  polished. 

A  Water  to  take  out  Spots  of  Grease,  Oil,  or 
PlTCH^  FROM  Linen  or  Stuff8.-^Two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  a  little  fine  white  potash,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  a  lemon  cut  in  slices;  mix  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sim,  strain  it 
off,  and  bottle  the  clear  for  use*  As  soon  as  the  spot  is 
taken  out  of  any  article,  wash  the  same  with  cold  water; 
for  clothes  of  a  deep  colour  add  a  little  water  to  the 
mixture. 

Chelsea  Pensioner  for  Rheumatism.  —  Gum 
guiacum  one  drachm,  sulphur  two  ounces,  ginger  one 
drachm,  cream  of  tartar  one  ounce,  rhubarb  two  drachms, 
nutmeg  one  drachm.  Mix  all  together  in  a  pound  of 
honey;  take  two  tea-spoonfiils  every  night,  and,  if  in 
pain,  every  morning. 

For  a  Cold. — Equal  proportions  of  paregoric,  spirits 
of  sweet  nitre,  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  Take  about  thirty 
drops  of  it  in  a  little  water  at  night  going  to  bed,  and 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Barley  Water. — Put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pearl 
barley  with  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  of  half  an  orange 
into  a  jug,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water ; 
add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  three  oranges;  and  half 
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a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.     Let  it  stand  an  hour  and  a  half 
doselj  covered  up,  stirring  it  occasionally. 

Strengthening  Bitter. — Grentian  root,  sliced,  two 
drachms ;  quassia,  half  a  drachm ;  hoiling  water,  one 
pint.  To  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  till  cold,  then  add  to 
It  a  little  sugar,  and  two  tahle-spoonfuls  of  hrandy. 
Two  or  three  tahle-spoonfuls  to  he  taken  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

For  a  Cough. — One  drachm  of  powdered  nitre  in  a 
pint  of  hean  tea ;  sweeten  it  with  honey  or  sugar  candy. 

Long  Life. — One  ounce  of  hest  Turkey  rhuharh,  one 
ounce  of  Jamaica  ^ng^r,  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  powdered 
cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  peppermint; 
mix  well  with,  one  poimd  of  hrown  sugar  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  make  into  tablets  in  a  dish  or  plate. 

Isinglass  jEUiY. — Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  one 
quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves;  boil 
to  a  pint ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag, 
upon  four  ounces  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  one  gill  of 
mountain  wine ;  when  they  are  well  mixed,  pour  the 
jelly  into  glasses. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. — To  four  quarts  of  barley  water, 
add  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  shavings ;  boil  away  to 
half  that  quantity  ;  then  strain,  and  add  sugar  enough 
to  make  it  of  an  agreeable  sweetness. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Take  one  ounce  of  the  best  tapioca, 
mix  it  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  spring  water ;  and 
when  it  has  stood  cold  an  hour,  then  boil  it  about  an 
hour  on  a  clear,  gentle  fire  ;  stirring  well  until  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  become  transparent  near  the  end  of  the 
boiling  ;  add  two  tea-spoonfiils  of  lemon  juice,  a  little  of 
the  peel,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  sugar  sufficient  to 
suit  the  taste ;  strain  off  through  a  sieve,  add  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  a  little  nutmeg  finely 
grated,  mix  well,  then  it  will  be  fit  for  use;  This  jelly, 
when  prepared  as  above  directed,  is  both  an  agreeable 
and  nutritive  aliment,  particularly  for  sick  people :  the 
lemon-juice  may  be  omitted,  if  not  agreeable. 
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Gloucester  Jelly. — Take,  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley, 
hartshorn  shavings,  and  eringo-root,  of  each  one  ounce; 
simmer  with  three  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  and  strain 
it ;  when  cold,  it  will  be  a  jelly;  of  which  give,  dissolved 
in  wine,  milk,  or  broth,  in  change  with  other  nourish- 
ment. 

Fob  weak  Constitutions. — Let  all  the  bones  of  an 
old  fowl  be  broke,  and  put  in  with  the  flesh,  and  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef;  and  two  handfuls  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  into  a  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
thoroughly  cover  them.  Let  it  simmer,  till  all  the  sub- 
stance of  the  meat  is  got  out ;  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and 
when  wanted,  take  out  a  little,  and  warm  it  up  with  a 
little  salt ;  it  is  very  nourishing  to  take  a  Httle  every 
day. 

Another,  very  Nutritive. — To  one  quart  of  milk 
add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  simmer  it  till  the  isinglass 
is  quite  dissolved,  stirring  it  with  a  spoon  all  the  time  it 
simmers,  or  the  isinglass  vnll  stick  to  the  pan ;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste  with  loaf-sugar,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  in  cups ;  in  the  morning  set  one  upon  the  hob ; 
and,  when  dissolved,  let  it  be  drank  in  bed  for  nine 
mornings;  then  stop  two  or  three  days,  and  begin 
again. 

Directions  for  Boilino  the  Indian  Arrow-root. 
— Take  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  powder,  and  mix  it 
wth  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  sofit 
paste  ;  then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
it  at  the  same  time  briskly,  and  it  will  soon  become  a: 
dear,  smooth  jelly ;  to  which  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry,  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  sugar ; 
lemon  or  orange-juice  may  be  added,  if  agreeable ;  but, 
for  invalids,  it  is  better  omitted ;  and,  if  intended  for 
ehildren,  milk  will  be  more  proper  than  wine  and 
water. 

Lait  de  Poule  ;  or.  Hen's  Milk. — The  yolk  of  a 
new-laid  egg^  beat  up  in  warm  water,  is  called  hen's 
milk,  and  taken  when  g^ing  to  bed,  is  good  for  a  cold. 
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Ahothee. — An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white 
beaten  separatelj,  then  mixed  with  a  glass  of  wine, 
will  afPord  two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove 
lighter  than  when  taken  together. 

An  egg  broken  into  a  eup  of  tea,  or  beaten  and 
mixed  with  a  basin  of  milk,  makes  a  breakfsist  more 
•Importing  than  tea  alone. 

Little  PuDnmas  on  Rough  Caps. — Take  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  melt  two  omiees  of  butter  in 
half  of  it ;  the  jolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
two ;  beat  separately  first ;  then  beat  all  well  together, 
with  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  pounded 
white  Bug^,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cream.  Fill 
the  cups  three-parts  .fiill,  and  bake,  in  a  quick  oven, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  You  may  add  a  little  melted 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar,  for  sauce,  if  agreeable  ;  but  it 
is  very  good  without ;  and  you  may  take  milk,  instead 
of  cream,  as  the  latter  may  be  too  rich  for  a  weak 
stomach. 

For  a  Sobs  Throat. — Six  ounces  of  butter,  well 
washed,  till  perfectly  free  from  salt;  eight  ounces  of 
mutton  suet,  clarified  ;  three  ounces  of  best  wax  ;  eight 
ounces  of  rosin.  Melt  these  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire,  until  they  are  well  mixed  together  ;  then  put  into 
a  gallipot  for  use.  Spread  it  very  thick  on  apiece  of 
linen-rag,  and  apply  it  outside  the  throat ;  renew  it  in 
twelve  hours,  if  necessary.  *. 

Chicken-foot  Jelly. — Twelve  fresh  chickens*  feet; 
scald  and  peel  them  ;  chop  and  cut  them  across ;  put 
them  in  water,  and  boil  them  slowly,  till  all  the  goodness 
b  boiled  out ;  then  strain,  uid  set  tiiem  by  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and,  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat ;  when  the  &t  is 
taken  off  quite  clean,  take  the  stodc,  and  make  it  a 
calves'  feet  jelly.  It  must  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way, 
and  flavoured  with  lemon  and  wine,  or  whatever  the 
patient  prefers.  It  is  very  nice  when  flavoured  with 
apple. 

Receipt  for  an  Invalid. — ^Half  a  pint  of  the  best 
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French  brandy,  boiled  with  as  much  of  the  coarsest 
brown  sugar  as  the  brandy  will  imbibe,  to  make  it  about 
the  thickness  of  treacle;  boiling  the  brandy  takes  away 
its  heating  qualities;  and  this  receipt  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  consumptive  persons. 

Malt  Role. — Pour  boihng  water  upon  high-dried 
malt;  cover  it  up  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  it  on  the 
fire  till  it  simmers,  stirring  it  all  the  while.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  will  keep  for  two 
months,  if  tied  down  in  a  jar. 

RussiAn  Tea. — Set  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire ; 
add  a  tea-spoonful  of  good  tea  when  the  milk  boils; 
it  must  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  ;  add  suear 
to  taste ;  let  it  have  another  boil ;  while  on  the  fire 
add  a  liaison  of  eggs.  This  receipt  is  excellent  for  colds, 
coughs,  &c. 

Sauce  fob  Asparagus. — Take  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
add  three  oivices  of  butter  beat  to  a  cream,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  ;  pour  over  enough  of  the  water  in 
which  the  asparagus  was  boiled  to  bring  it  to  a  thin 
sauce  ;  let  it  Sicken  on  the  fire,  add  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  pour  it  over  the  asparagus.  This  ^nll  be  found 
to  be  a  great  improvement  to  asparagus. 

French  Beans  as  Salad. — Take  some  beans  some 
hours  before  they  are  wanted,  boil  tbem,  let  them  cool 
thoroughly ;  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vine- 
gar, and  cover  them  carefully.  Just  before  serving, 
Jet  them  be  well  drained,  and  served  with  a  good  saUad 
sauce. 

NuREBCBERG  GiNOERBRBAD  NuTS. — Take  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  and  beat  them  with  one  pound  of  sugar 
lor  half  an  hour ;  the  whites  are  to  be  beaten  to  snow^ 
and  then  stirred  in  ;  chop,  when  quite  dry,  half  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  add  to  the  mixture  with  half  a  pound 
of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  lemon-peel  cut 
in  pieces,  and  spice  to  taste  ;  knead  it  well  toge^er,  and 
put  it  into  any  shapes  you  please. 

Rum  Cakes. — ^Add  to  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  well 
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beaten,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream,  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  rum,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  a  little  grated 
lemon-peel  may  be  added.  Butter  a  moidd,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  quite  dry  at  the  top.  It 
may  be  iced  or  strewed  with  sifted  sugar,  and  orna- 
mented with  preserved  cherries,  &c.,  or  raise  whipped 
cream  on  the  top. 

Sanoarie. — To  three  bottles  of  red  wine  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water,  a  grated  nutmeg,  some  sugar  and 
cinnamon  to  taste,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  have  a 
good  boil :  take  it  off,  let  it  remain  covered  till  cold. — 
Strain  and  bottle  it. 

Another  Lait  de  Poule. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  with  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  some  orange-flower- 
water,  till  quite  white,  then  add  a  glass  of  boiling  water, 
sturing  very  quickly,  and  drinking  while  hot. 

This  is  a  good  receipt  for  a  cold. 

Fumigating  Pastiles.-— Take  eight  ounces  of  char- 
coal, one  ounce  of  g^m-storax,  one  ounce  of  gum-mas- 
tic, one  ounce  of  gum-benzoin,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
myrrh.  The  whole  to  be  mixed  in  boiled  starch,  and 
made  up  in  the  form  of  smaU  sugar-loaves. 

To  MAKE  Shoes  Water-proof. — Warm  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  or  boots,  and  rub  them  well  with  tar.  Pat 
the  shoes  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  till  the 
tar  has  soaked  into  them.  Add  a  few  iron-filings  to  the 
tar,  if  you  wish  them  to  be  particularly  hard  and  impe- 
netrable. The  smell  of  the  tar  will  go  off  by  wearing 
the  shoes  one  day.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  re- 
new the  application  twice  during  the  winter. 

Tab- Water. — Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds 
of  Norway  tar,  and  stir  it  with  a  stick  till  thoroughly 
mixed  ;  after  they  have  stood  to  settle  for  two  days,  pour 
off  the  water  for  use. 

Lime- Water. — Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually 
upon  a  pound  of  fresh-burnt  quick-lime  ;  and  when  the 
ebullition  ceases,  stir  them  well  together;  then  let  it 
stand,  that  4;he  lime  maj  settle ;  id%erwards  filter  the 
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liquor  tlirough  paper,  and  keep  it  in  vessels  closely 
stopped.  The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyster-sbells  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

To  CLEAN  Pewter  Vessels  and  Tin  Covers. — 
Keep  these  always  &ee  of  damp  by  wiping  and  drying 
them  before  the  fire  after  they  are  used.  Polish  with 
the  finest  whitening  and  sweet  oil;  water  must  not  be 
used. 

Directions  for  Cleaning  Britannia-metal 
Goods. — Take  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth ;  upon  this 
put  as  much  sweet  oil  as  will  prevent  its  rubbing 
dry; — with  this  rub  them  well  on  every  part,  then  wipe 
them  smartly  with  a  soft  dry  linen  rag  until  they  are 
quite  clean,  and  rub  them  up  with  soft  wash-leather  and 
whitening.  This  simple  method  will  preserve  the  colour 
as  long  as  the  articles  endure.  Washing  them  in  boil- 
ing water  and  soap,  just  before  they  are  rubbed  with 
wash-leather  and  whitening,  will  take  off  the  oil  more 
effectually,  and  make  the  carving  look  brighter. 

To  preserve  Gilding. — In  summer  it  may  be  co- 
vered with  slips  of  soft  writing-paper.  Never  rub  gild- 
ing. Use  the  bellows  and  a  long  soft  hair-brush ;  or, 
if  this  will  not  do,  a  piece  of  wadding  or  some  cot- 
ton-wool. Frames  properly  gilt  will,  howe^^er,  stand 
cleaning  with  hot  spirits  of  turpentine,  applied  with 
sponge. 

To  CLEAN  LoOKING-GlASSES  AND  PlATE  GlASS. 

Wash  with  warm  water  and  sponge;  then  wash  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  dust  the  glass  with  powdered  blue 
in  a  rag,  and  rub  it  up  with  a  piece  of  old  soft  linen, 
and  afterwards  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

To  WASH  Wine  Decanters. — Use  lukewarm  water, 
a  few  bits  of  soap,  and  a  little  pearl  ashes,  with  sponge 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  to  rub  off  the  crust  that 
forms  on  the  glass.  Rinse  and  dry  them  thoroughly. 
If  stoppers  are  fixed,  dip  a  towel  in  hot  water,  and 
wrap  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bottles.  Repeat  this 
process  till  they  loosen;  or  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  on  the 
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of  the  botdes,  aad  leave  them  before  the  fiie  to 
ezpandy  when  the  stopper  will  looAai. 

To  CLEAN  Paint. — Brush  off  the  dust ;  and  with 
ox-gall  and  whitening*  scour  the  painty  rubbing  it  hard 
to  restore  the  gloss  ;  or  use  mottled  soap  made  into  a 
strong  ley,  if  the  only  object  is  to  clean. 

To  MAKE  Aniseed  Water,  o&  Aniseed  Brandt, 
— ^If  you  would  make  it  as  a  great  many  people  like  it) 
take  half  a  pint  of  distilled  essence  of  aniseed»  and  put 
it  into  three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  one  quart  of  boiled 
water,  and  mix  them  well  together.  1£  you  would  have 
it  sweetened,  you  will  put  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  and 
pass  it  all  tbrough  a  straining-bag,  the  same  as  the 
others. 

Tea  Cream. — Take  a  quart  <^  cream,  put  it  over  the 
fire  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  bit  of  sug^,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  the  best  tea :  let  your  tea  boil  in  the 
cream,  keep  it  stirring  till  it  has  taken  the  taste  of  the 
tea ;  then  take  it  off,  and  take  two  or  three  gizzards  of 
either  fowls  or  chickens,  open  diem,  and  take  out  the 
skin,  wash  it,  and  cut  it  smalL  Then  put  it  in  a  cup  or 
other  vessel,  with  a  glassful  of  tea  cream,  and  put  your 
cup  near  the  fire,  or  over  hot  cinders  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
boils  put  it  in  your  tea  cream,  and  strain  it  off  two  or 
diree  times  into  your  dish.  Put  it  on  hot  cinders,  cover 
it  with  another  disb,  with  fire  over  it.  Your  cream  beii^ 
done,  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  serve. 

J£  you  do  your  tea  cream,  au  bain  marie^  break  into 
it  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  your  dish  over  a  stew-pan 
full  of  hot  water ;  let  the  bottom  of  your  dish  touch  the 
water  ;  cover  your  cream  with  another  dish  with  fire  over 
it.  Your  cream  being  ready,  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and 
serve  it  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

Apple  Water. — Pare  some  tart  apples ;  slice  them 
into  a  jug,  or  large  tea-pot ;  put  in  a  small  bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it ;  let  it  stand  near  the 
fire  to  keep  warm,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  an  hour ; 
use  sugar  or  not,  as  agreeable. 

To  make  Marking  Ink. — Lunar  caustic,  fifty  grains; 
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^um  arable,  one  drachm;  rain  water,  by  meastire, 
one  ounce;  sap  green  sufficient  to  colour  it  pretty 
strongly. 

Liquid  to  wet  the  cloth  with. — Two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  sol  8odda ;  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic ;  rain  water,  by 
measure,  five  ounces. 

Fob  a  Cold  or  Cough. — To  three  pints  of  water, 
add  a  quarter  pound  of  large  white  poppy-heads,  without 
the  seeds;  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  naif  the  quantity; 
strain  it,  and  squeeze  the  heads  to  get  out  the  juice;  let 
it  boil  again,  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  that 
is,  three-quarters  of  a  pint ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar ;  let 
it  boil  till  it  becomes  a  syrup ;  add  as  much  elixir  of  vi- 
triol as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid.  Three  tea-spoon- 
fuls to  be  taken  bX,  bed-time,  and  two  in  the  morning. 
If  the  feet  are  put  in  warm  water,  not  too  hot,  the  bed 
warmed,  and  a  warm  drink  taken,  the  remedy  will  be 
more  certain. 

Another  Ginger  Beer. — To  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  ginger,  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar  with 
the  juice  and  peel  of  two  good  lemons  ;  put  all  together 
into  a  pan  ;  pour  on  it  two  gallons  of  boUing  water ;  let 
it  stand  till  nearly  cold ;  put  to  it  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  stirring  it  round  a  few  times ;  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  day ;  take  off  the  scum  with  a  spoon,  strain  it  and 
bottle  it ;  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  the  next  day.  You  need 
not  wire  the  corks,  if  drank  immediately. 

To  Make  Cou)  Cream. — Melt  two  ounces  of  white 
wax,  with  six  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  large  basin  or  marble  mor- 
tar, stirring  it  till  it  is  grown  cold  gradually  ;  add  a  pint 
of  rose-water,  beating  the  whole  briskly  together,  that 
the  water  may  be  perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oint- 
ment ;  it  should  be  kept  covered  with  rose-water. 

Receipt  to  Cjlean  Plate. — Two  ounces  of  quick- 
silver, one  ounce  of  crocus,  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  baUs. 
Mix  the  crocus  and  the  quicksilver  well  in  a  mortar,  and 
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then  the  hartshorn  balls ;  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  ai 
whitening ;  then  divide  it  into  two  parcels,  and  keep  one 
parcel  for  the  first  cleaning ;  to  the  other  half,  add  a 
pound  of  whitening  to  finish  cleaning  it ;  rub  it  well  with 
a  brush,  which  ought  to  be  made  wet  with  spirits  of 
wine. 

For  Chapped  Hands. — Take  half  a  pint  of  the  best 
double-distilled  rose-water,  and  seven  grains  of  salt  of 
tartar  ;  shake  them  well ;  add  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds. When  mixed  all  together,  it  is  fit  for  use,  the 
salt  of  tartar  put  in  last. 

Dr.  Tubton's  Receipt  to  make  Orgeat. — Take 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweet  almonds,  with  nine  or  ten 
bitter  ones ;  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  little 
orange-flower- water,  till  they  become  a  very  fine  paste ; 
then  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  barley-water  ;  sweeten  it 
with  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  ;  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin.  The  almonds  must  be  blanched,  and  the  barley- 
water  cold  before  you  mix  it  with  the  almonds. 

To  MAKE  Emulsion  fob  a  Cough. — Two  spoonfuls 
of  spring  water,  two  of  peppermint  water,  and  four  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  Mix  them  well  in  a  basin ;  then  drop 
in  one  tea-spoonful  of  hartshorn,  stirring  it  round  all  the 
time. 

To  MAKE  Lavender-water. — To  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  put  a  shilling's  worth  of  essence  of  laven- 
der, and  sixpenny -worth  of  oil  of  amber ;  shake  it  in  the 
bottle  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  Let  it  stand  three 
months  before  you  use  it 

Fritters  without  Eggs. — Mix  as  much  fine  flour 
into  half  a  pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter  as  will  make  it 
into  a  batter  rather  thicker  than  common  pudding-bat- 
ter, a  little  salt,  and  some  grated  ginger;  beat  it  up 
quick,  and  drop  it  into  boiling  lard. . 

To  Clean  Boot-tops. — One  ounce  of  spirits  of  salts, 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  quart  of  vinegar  whey, 
which  will  cost  ninepence.     Mix  all  these  together. 

The  above  makes  the  leather  of  a  very  light  shade, 
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but  some  lavender  drops  added,  brings  it  to  a  darker 
shade. 

When  very  dirty,  rub  two  pieces  of  Bath  brick  over 
the  part  when  wetted  with  the  above,  and  wash  it  with  a 
hard  brush  with  clear  water. 

To  MAKE  British  Champagne. — Take  gooseberries 
before  they  grow  ripe ;  crush  them  with  a  mallet  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  to  every  gallon  of  fruit  put  a  gallon  of 
water  ;  let  it  stand  two  days,  stirring  it  weU,  squeeze  the 
mixture  well  with  your  hands  through  a  hop  sieve  ;  then 
measure  your  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar  ;  mix  it  well  in  the  tub,  and  let 
it  stand  one  day ;  put  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  into 
the  cask  ;  leave  the  cask  open  five  or  six  weeks,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  then  do  it  up,  and  let  it  stand 
one  year  in  the  barrel ;  before  bottled,  one  pint  of  brandy 
is  put  to  seven  gallons  of  liquor. 

To  make  Honeycomb  Gingerbread; — Half  a  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  poimd  of  moist  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  rubbed  into  the  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ginger,  one  lemon  grated,  and  all  the  juice.  Mix  with 
the  paste  as  much  treacle  as  will  make  it  thin  enough  to 
drop  on  tins,  which  must  be  well  buttered,  and  the  paste 
spread  on  with  a  knife  as  thin  as  possible ;  it  must  be 
baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Gooseberry  Wine. — To  every  pound  of  gooseberries, 
when  picked  and  bruised,  put  one  quart  of  cold  water  ; 
let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  twice  a  day.  To  every 
gallon  of  juice,  when  strained,  put  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar ;  put  it  into  the  barrel  immediately,  and  to  every 
twelve  quarts  of  liquor  add  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  put  a 
bunch  of  isinglass  into  the  vessel.  Keep  it  a  year  in  the 
cask,  unless  you  find  by  pegging  it,  that  the  sweetness  is 
going  off,  in  that  case  botde  sooner.  The  gooseberries 
should  be  full  grown,  but  not  turned,  and  made  by  ale 
measure. 

Another  Honeycomb  Gingerbread.  —  Half  a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  quarter 
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of  a  pound  of  butter,  rub  into  tbe  flour  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  one  lemon  grated,  and  all  the  juice 
mixed  with  the  paste,  as  much  treacle  as  will  make  it 
thin  enough  to  drop  upon  tins,  which  must  be  well 
buttered,  and  the  paste  spread  on  with  a  knife  as  thin 
as  possible. 

It  must  be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cool 
enough  it  must  be  taken  off  with  a  knife  :  it  will  grow 
crisp  as  it  coola. 

Rbceipt  to  make  the  Straw  Vabnish. — Take  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  gum  sanderich,  the  whitest  you 
can  get,  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
wide  mouth  bottle,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stir  it  about 
with  a  stick ;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
and  three  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  tuipentine ;  stir 
the  whole  together  till  it  is  dissolved,  then  strain  it 
through  a  cloth  for  use  :  if  you  do  not  want  it  solid  add 
half  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  turpentine  ;  keep  the  bottle 
well  corked  up.  Moisten  some  French  chalk,  and  lay 
it  on  it  for  a  short  time,  and  rub  it  about  with  a  very 
fine  doth  to  polish  it. 

To  ci^ean  Alabastee  or  Marble. — Beat  pumice- 
stones  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  up  with  verjuice  ; 
let  it  stand  two  hours  ;  then  dip  into  it  a  sponge,  and 
rub  the  marble  ;  then  wash  it  with  a  linen  cloth  and 
fresh  water,  and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags. 

Colouring  to  stain  Jellies,  Ices,  or  Cakes. — 
For  a  beautiful  red  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal,  in 
the  finest  powder,  with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  very  slowly,  half  an  hour; 
add,  in  boiling,  a  bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  use 
beet  root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over  it. 

For  white,  use  the  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  bit  of  safiron 
steeped  in  the  liquor  and  squeezed. 

For  green,  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves  ;  express  tbe 
juice,  and  boil  it  in  a  tea-cup  in  a  sauce-pan,  to  take  off 
the  rawness. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Marble. — Mix  unslaked 
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lime,  in  finest  powder,  with  stronger  soap  ley,  pretty 
thick,  and  instantly  with  a  painter's  hrush  lay  it  on 
the  whole  of  the  marhle ;  in  two  months'  time  wash  it  off 
perfectly  clean;  then  have  ready  a  fine  thick  lather  of 
soft  soap  hoiled  in  soft  water ;  dip  a  hrush  in  it,  and 
scour  the  marhle  with  powder,  not  as  common  cleaning. 
This  will,  hy  very  good  rubbing,  give  a  beautiful  polish. 
Clear  off  me  soap,  and  finiui  with  a  smooth  hard 
brush. 
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CHOICE  OF  WINE  CELLARS. 

Aix  who  purchase  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
says  Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  excellent  book.  Every  Man 
his  oum  Butler^  should  have  a  cellar  to  hold  it,  just  as 
one  who  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  should  get  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  her  reception.  Both  in  one  case  and  the 
other,  this  matter  is  of  great  importance.  Much  wine 
is  injured  beyond  recovery  from  not  being  deposited  in  a 
situation  adapted  for  its  perfect  preservation. 

Wine-cellars  must  neither  be  bed-rooms,  parloiu*  cup- 
boards, nor  cock-lofts,  but  as  the  critic  would  say,  must 
consist  of  "  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper  place ;"  in 
fact,  that  a  cellar  must  be  a  cellar,  in  material,  site,  tem- 
perature, and  solidity  of  construction. 

It  is  incredible  how  soon  the  finer  wines  deteriorate 
in  bad  localities,  while  the  southern  do  not  appear  to 
contract  injury,  and  hence  such  fine  wines,  from  their 
greater  susceptibility  of  change,  on  the  mischief  being 
found  to  attach  to  them  alone,  are  thought  to  be  them- 
selves in  fault.  But  the  better  wines  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, very  fine  Oporto  in  particidar,  too  frequently 
exhibit  symptoms  of  similar  disarrangement  fi^m  no 
obvious  reason,  and  the  guess  applied  is  generally  to  any 
but  the  real  cause.  Turbidness,  ropiness,  the  approadi 
of  putrefactive  fermentations,  vitiated  flavours,  may  all 
arise  from  the  defect  of  the  locality  in  which  wines  are 
stored  up. 

Choose  your  cellar,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  the  liye 
rock  beneath  or  close  to  your  house,  where  the  situation 
will  admit  of  it;  this,  however,  is  not    frequently  the 
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case.  The  French,  who  are  the  hest  authority  on  the 
subject,  tell  us  that  cellars  under  old  uninhabited  man- 
sion houses  have  been  found  best  of  all,  provided  thej 
have  had  no  opening  but  to  the  north,  and  have  lain  as 
deep  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit  without  too 
much  humidity,  even  to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  These  situ- 
ations are  only  mentioned  to  enable  the  reader  to  make 
a  comparison  of  what  approximates  nearest  in  his  own 
case  to  the  most  desirable  site. 

In  cities  and  towns  g^od  stone  or  brick  cellars,  solidly 
constructed,  at  such  a  depth  as  to  secure  an  even  tem- 
perature through  the  year,  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  generality  of  cases.  Wherever  and  how- 
ever cellars  be  constructed,  the  changes  of  the  external 
atmosphere  must  not  penetrate  to  their  recesses.  Double 
doors,  one  fom*  or  five  feet  within  the  other,  so  that  one 
may  be  closed  before  the  other  is  opened,  are  essentially 
needful.  The  temperature  of  ^fty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  or  never  rising  above  fifty-two 
degrees  is  the  best  that  can  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
year.  The  majority  of  wine-cellai's  in  private  houses  in 
large  cities  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  expensive  delicate 
wines.  Hence  people  so  often  complain,  after  they  have 
received  wine  in  excellent  condition  from  the  merchant, 
that  it  does  not  drink  as  well  as  it  did  when  it  came 
home;  that  it  is  a  wine  which  will  not  keep,  and  they 
have  been  imposed  upon  in  the  purchase;  when  the 
cellar  alone  has  been  in  fault. 

Cellars  in  private  houses  are  rarely  ventilated.  Foul 
air  is  frequent  in  them,  arising  from  fissures  between 
the  joints  of  the  brickwork;  the  carriages  passing  above 
shake  the  street  under  which  they  are  too  often  built, 
and  communicate  the  tremor  to  the  wine,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  it  to  become  turbid.  The 
back  instead  of  the  front  of  a  town-house  is  the  place 
for  the  wine  cellar. 

Cellars  should  be  well  arched,  and  the  arches  should 
be  dry  enough  to  bear  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash,  and 
they  should  be  of  great  thickness,  especially  if  any  thing 
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is  to  paas  over  thenu  Where  a  large  stock  of  various 
wines  is  kept  there  should  he  two  cellars,  one  within 
another.  Chie  cellar  should  he  kept  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  other,  that  those  wines  of  the  south 
may  have  congenial  lodgment  which  are  most  h^aefited 
hy  a  warm  atmosphere.  All  sweet  wines,  and  those 
called  hy  the  French  de  liqueur,  improve  in  a  tempe; 
rature  which  would  he  ruinous  to  the  more  de}icat« 
kinds.  Madeira,  Xeres,  Teneriffe,  MaUga,  Pasarete, 
Cyprus,  Syracuse,  Alieant,  and  similar  wines,  are  hest 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  oxty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  delicate  and  exquisitely  flavoured  wines  of  France 
will  only  keep  well  in  a  low  temperature,  hence  the  con- 
venience of  two  cellars  and  two  temperatures. 

Let  the  cellar  then  be  deep,  even  ^*  to  the  centre  ;** 
rather  than  be  exposed  to  sudi  dangers.  There  must 
not  be  even  a  rat  s  hole  communicating  with  a  sewer 
by  which  a  taint  may  be  admitted.  No  outer  kitchen 
sink,  no  odours  or  vegetable  matter  in  decay,  or  water 
in  which  vegetables  have  been  boiLed,  must  be  suffered 
to  corrupt  the  air  near  the  entrance  of  a  good  wine- 
cellar  in  the  smallest  possible  degree.  No  current  of 
air  should  be  permitted  to  pass  it,  nor  should  the  door 
be  near  any  place  whence  effluvia  from  noisome  or  dis- 
agreeable trades  can  be  carried  in,  or  any  obnoxious 
gasses  percolate.  A  wine-cellar  should  contain  no  other 
liquor  whatever  but  wine. 

K  our  readers  wish  to  obtain  first-rate  Champagne, 
whether  still  or  sparkling,  they  must  go  to  a  respectable 
wine-merchant,  and  pay  a  good  price,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  In  dealing  vrith  Mo^t  or  Ruinart,  or  any 
other  accredited  agents,  they  cannot  fedl  to  find  a  supe- 
rior article ;  but  they  should  avoid  the  cheap  Cham- 
pagnes with  as  much  care  as  they  would  avoid  the  fecu- 
lent water  flowing  out  of  Fleet-ditch  into  the  Thames. 
Cyrus  Redding,  in  that  valuable  little  book  of  his  called 
^very  Man  His  own  Butler,  from  which  we  have 
before  quoted,  says,  '*  Some  people  fancy  they  get  bet- 
ter Champagne  by  going  to    the  Docks,  and  choosing 
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for  themselves."  But  that  this  is  not  so  will  be  very 
apparent;  when  it  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bottles  of  Champagne  are  imported,  which,  glass,  wine, 
and  all,  are  not  worth  the  duty  of  5s.  6d,  per  gallon. 

"  Champagne,"  says  Cyrus  Redding,  **  is  a  wine 
'*  which  requires  attention  in  keeping.  The  bottles  should 
be  carefully  laid  on  laths,  or  in  sand,  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  air  is  admitted,  and  never  be  placed  on  their  hot" 
toms,  as  from  this  cause  they  wiU  very  speedily  lose 
their  effervescence.  When  once  placed,  they  should 
not  be  touched  but  for  removal  to  the  table.  If  they 
are  left  in  the  cases,  the  mark  of  the  upper  side  should 
be  carefully  attended  to.  The  Sillery  is  sometimes  apt 
to  eflFervesoe  after  carriage,  or  on  being  placed  in  bad 
ceUars.  The  bottles  should  in  that  case  be  placed  on 
their  bottoms  for  some  time,  and,  before  drinking,  the 
wine  should  be  kept  an  hour  in  ice.  The  best  Cham- 
pagne in  the  best  year  has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  rose- 
eolour,  which  is  one  proof  of  its  being  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  deposit  in  Champagne  is  not  the  only  one 
to  which  the  wine  is  liable.  While  the  dipot  pierre  is 
considered  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  wine,  a  black 
or  yellow  deposit,  which  will  on  motion  float  in  the 
liquid,  is  a  bad  symptom,  and  shows  that  the  wine  is 
deteriorating  fast.  Deep  cellars  are  best  for  Champagne, 
and  as  little  variation  of  temperature  as  possible.  The 
older  it  gets,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be  attacked  by 
changes  to  its  disadvantage.  The  better  this  wine  is, 
the  more  it  is  liable  to  accident  from  heat,  cold,  or 
bad  cellars  ;  it  will ;  however,  in  most  cases,  very  soon 
recover  itself.  The  wines  of  France  generally  require 
the  same  kind  of  cellar  as  Champagne.  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  wines  of  the  south  should  be 
kept  in  cellars  which  are  of  a  warmer  temperature. 
Champagne  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  not  be 
removed  from  the  case  until  wanted  for  drinking,  where 
the  practice  is  not  inconvenient.  If  kept  out  of  the  case, 
quartz  sand  is  the  best  substance  in  which  to  imbed  the 
bottles,  which  should  still  have  laths  between  each  tier. 
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Saienr  in  l«d  oelkr.  will  sometime,  take  the  eflfervescbg 
quauty. 

**  A  deposit  will  often  be  observed  in  Champagne 
wines  when  they  have  been  placed  in  the  cellar  afi;er 
purchase.  Effervescing  Champagne  will  lose  the  quality 
if  the  bottles  are  placed  upright,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  sedulously  piled  with  die  same  sides  downwards 
as  they  have  previously  had.  If  the  wine  is  not  removed 
from  the  case,  and  the  proper  side  of  the  latter  is  kept 
up,  all  will  be  right.  Still  Champagne  wines,  becoming 
effervescent,  lose  their  fine  flavour,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  acquire  a  sharp  and  peculiar  taste.  When  the  effer- 
vescing wines  lose  that  quality,  which  they  will  some- 
times do  suddenly,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
better  in  flavour,  drunk  as  still  wine,  than  they  were  at 
first. 

**  When  Champagne  is  received  into  the  private  cel- 
lar, and  its  place  is  once  fixed,  it  should  never  be  moved 
but  for  the  table.  Every  new  motion  disturbs  the  par- 
ticles which  are  precipitated,  and  tends  to  do  no  good, 
as  the  next  precipitation  will  be  increased  in  quantity." 

Claret. — Claret,  of  all  others^  is  generally  the  best 
wine  for  all  constitutions;  and  the  reason  is,  because  it 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartarous  parts,  that 
make  it  less  heady  and  more  stomachical  than  white 
wine.  As  for  pale  wine,  it  is  a  middling  sort  between 
the  red  and  white;  the  same  is  made  of  grapes  of  the 
same  colour,  or  else  by  mixing  white  wine  with  a  httle 
red. 

The  Bordeaux  wines  are  generally  divided  into  vins 
de  Medoc,  des  GraveSj  des  Palus,  des  Cdte^  de  Terre 
forte,  and  vins  d*entre  deux  Mers;  but  so  much  do 
they  differ  in  the  taste,  colour,  bouquet,  durability,  and 
a  thousand  imperceptible  shades,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  exact  list  of  the  varied  and  magnificent 
productions  of  the  Gironde.  Commercial  men  have, 
however,  established  two  recognised  classes,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  which 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser.     In  the  first 
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class  are  ranked  Chateau  Margeaux,  Chateau  Lafitte^ 
Latour^   Haut  Brian.     The  product  of  these  four  vin- 
tages may  be  rated  at  from  400  to  450  tonneaux,  the 
value  of  which   represents  a  capital  of  2400  to  3000 
francs  per  tonneau.     When  age  has  developed  the  qua- 
lities of  these  wines,  more  particularly  in  a  good  vintage, 
the  value  is  at  least  doubled.     For  the  last  ten  years, 
indeed,  the  Haut  Brion  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  in 
public  favour,  and  it  sells  at  a  lesser  price  than  one  of 
its  three  rivals. 

The  second  class  of  Bordeaux  wines  is  composed  of 
the  Rauzan,  Braune,  Mouton,  Lioville,  Gruan,  La 
Mosey  Pichon,  Longueville,  Duf'Jhrt,  Degorse,  Lms^ 
combcy  Cos  Destournelle ;  producing  850  tonneaux, 
which  ranges  at  from  2000  to  2100  francs  the  tonneau. 

The  third  class  comprises  within  its  ranks  the  Chateau 
dUIssaUy  Poujets,  many  clos  of  Cantenac^  and  of  Mar- 
geauXf  Mtdescot,  Ferriere,  Giscours^  &c.  These  vine- 
yards produce  about  1100  tonneaux,  of  the  value  of 
1700  to  1800  francs  the  tonneau. 

The  fourth  class  has  two  divisions;  first  the  Saint' 
Julieny  Bechevelle,  Saint^Pierre,  8cc. ;  producing  about 
650  tonneaux,  worth  about  1200  to  1500  francs  each. 
In  the  second  division  are  ranged  the  great  properties  of 
PauUlac  and  Saint  Estephe,  with  some  others,  pro- 
ducing about  1000  tonneaux,  at  from  1000  to  1200 
francs  the  tonneau. 

Claret,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  mixed  or  as- 
sorted wine,  being  a  growth  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  hermitage,  or  some  full-bodied  red  wine,  is 
mingled  by  the  merchants  on  the  spot  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  English,  which  is  for  frill-bodied,  powerful  wines, 
rather  than  for  those  of  a  pure  and  delicate  character. 
The  best  growths  of  Bordeaux,  coming  assorted  in  this 
manner,  are  yet  among  the  most  pure  and  salubrious 
which  Englishmen  drink.  The  value  of  this  wine,  and 
those  of  Bordeaux  in  general,  increase  in  value  50«.  a 
tun  for  the  first  five  years  annually,  and  QOs.  or  80«.  for 
every  succeeding  year.     All  the  wines  are  classed  by 
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the  broken,  who  decide  their  grade,  and,  consequentlj, 
their  price.  This  renders  the  grower  emulous  to  raise 
the  class  of  his  wine  in  the  market,  eyen  at  a  consid^- 
able  outlay  of  money  and  labour. 

The  German  wines,  as  a  general  description,  may 
be  pronounced  generous  and  finely  flavoured,  rich  in 
bouquety  and  the  least  acid  among  the  northern  wines. 
They  are,  however,  drier  than  the  wines  of  France. 
That  they  are  what  the  French  call  vins  de  garde^  or 
wines  that  will  keep,  is  plainly  apparent  from  the  £eu^ 
that  the  better  qualities  have  been  found  perfect  at 
eighty  and  even  at  a  hundred  years  old.  The  Moselle 
wines  are  among  the  least  acid  of  the  German,  or  indeed 
the  wines  of  any  country.  The  Grerman  jurist  Hon- 
theim  says  the  best  Moselle  wines  make  men  cheerful ; 
when  drunk  in  quantity  and  old,  and  good;  the  heat  leav- 
ing the  body  and  head  without  inconvenience  and  disorder. 
Rudesheim,  six  leagues  from  Mayence,  is  said  to  produce 
the  best  wines  in  Germany,  having  more  body,  strength, 
and  bouquet^  than  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rlune. 
An  auhm  of  1811  sells  for  651.  On  the  Joannisberg 
wines  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  dilate  here.  Barry, 
seventy  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  hock  wines,  ad- 
duced, as  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  their  ad- 
vancement, the  fact,  that  there  was  an  annual  addition 
of  a  due  proportion  of  the  recent  and  new  wine  of  the 
same  growth  to  the  old  wine.  In  his  day  the  best  old 
hock  sold  at  the  price  of  50/.  the  auhm.  The  Rhine 
wines  of  most  strength  are  the  Marcobrunner,  Riides- 
heimer,  and  Nierstiner.  The  Joannisberger  Geissen- 
heim  and  Hockheim  have  the  most  perfect  delicacy  and 
aroma.  The  wines  of  Bischeim,  Asmanahausen,  and 
Laubenheim,  are  also  light  and  agreeable.  The  German 
proverb  says,  "  Rhein  wein,  fein  wein,  Necker  wein, 
lecre  wein,  Franken  wein,  tranken  wein,  Mosel  wein, 
unnosel  wein.*'  But  the  wines  of  all  wines,  according  to 
our  taste,  are  the  Julius  Hospiialis  Steinwein  of  1811, 
and  the  Cabinet  Leinstentoein  of  1822.  We  remember 
in  1828  and  1829,  drinking  fine  specimens  of  both,  at 
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the  Three  Moors,  at  Augsburg  (a  ^capital  hotel),  and 
noting  down  in  our  journal,  that  the  price  of  the  Stein- 
"wein  was  four  florins,  twenty -four  kreutzers,  and  of  the 
Leinstenweiu  five  florins,  forty-eight  kreutzers;  the  one 
amounting  nearly  to  Ss,  and  the  other,  fully  to  9^.  of  our 
money.  They  are  both  exquisite  wines,  but  are  said  to 
produce  strangury.  Switzerland  grows  little  good  wine. 
The  Neufchitel  would,  perhaps,  most  please  an  English 
palate.  It  is  equal  to  the  third  quality  of  Burgundy, 
and  has  some  resemblance  to  port,  without  so  much  body. 

On  the  Spanish  wines  we  must  be  necessarily  brief. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sun  of  a  warm  climate,  they 
<x>ntain  more  alcohol,  and  are  altogether  diflerently 
prepared.  The  grapes  are  suffered  to  become  quite  ripe, 
and  part  of  the  must  is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  in 
large  caldrons  for  forty-four  hours.  The  Spanish  wines, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Xeres  and 
Malaga,  are  greatly  neglected  in  the  manufacture. 
Manzinilla,  the  country  wine  of  the  district  of  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera,  is  a  light,  pleasant  beverage,  not  des- 
titute of  mellowness  and  flavour.  It  is  little  known 
in  the  cellars  of  English  merchants,  but  is  far  preferable 
in  every  respect  to  those  loaded,  coloured  compounds 
which  pass  for  sherries  in  London  taverns. 

The  only  Italian  wines  worth  drinking  are  the  MontC' 
ficucone,  Montepulciano^  and  Vino  cTAstL  Many  of  these 
wines  are  too  han»h,  and  some  of  them  are  too  thick 
and  sweet  for  a  French  or  English  palate. 

Some  of  the  wines  of  Hungary  are  very  tolerable. 
The  Tokay  wine  is  exquisite.  Even  the  nuislas,  which 
is  a  diluted  Tokay^  is  a  splendid  wine,  soft,  oily,  and 
stomachic.  A  glass  of  it  may  be  had  any  day  after 
dinner,  at  about  \0d.  or  \8.  English  in  the  Speise  Saal 
of  the  Schwann,  at  Vienna,  where  we  in  our  youth  con- 
sumed many  a  bottle  of  Tokay,  and  other  precious 
wines, — a  '^  short,  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense."  The 
Verumih  is  a  stomachic  mixture,  too  much  bepraised  by 
those  who  have  never  tasted  it;  indeed,  as  much  over- 
praised as  the  Cr^me  d^ Absinthe, 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Russia,  such  soldiers  as  refrained 
frt>m  brandy*  and  took  only  coffee,  escaped  being  frost- 
bitten, or  any  of  the  diseases  arising  from  exposure 
to  cold.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
better  coffee  is  sold  than  in  London,  more  especially 
the  Mocha  coffee  of  Twining  (which  may  be  pur- 
chased, ungTound,  and  unroasted,  at  2s,  2d.  the  lb. ; 
whole  and  roasted,  or  ground  and  roasted,  at  Ss.  the 
lb.) ;  yet  there  is  no  spot  in  this  wicked  world,  we 
verily  believe,  where  coffee  is  generally  so  badly  made 
as  in  this  great  wilderness  of  a  metropolis.  This  arises 
from  several  causes :  1st,  the  purchasing  coffee  ground 
and  roasted.  The  consumption  and  sale  of  the  article 
is  so  small  in  Ekigland,  compared  to  France,  that  in 
many  of  the  shops  the  ground  coffee  is  a  week,  and  in 
many  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  old ;  and  being  too  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  influences  of  weather  and  climate 
the  aroma  has  entirely  evaporated.  There  are  few 
shops  in  London  where  coffee  is  daily  roasted;  and,  even 
if  there  were  such  shops,  the  quantity  purchased  for 
private  consumption  is  generally  so  large,  and  the  use 
of  it  so  unfrequent  in  families,  that  the  flavour,  in  so 
humid  a  climate,  is  gone  long  before  the  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. The  Turks,  who  are  our  masters  in  the  art  of 
making  coffee,  do  not  employ  a  mill  to  triturate  the 
berry,  but  pound  it  in  mortars,  with  pestles,  or  mallets 

*  This,  and  a  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  is  a  portion  of  an 
article  which  originally  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magetzine,  and 
which  is  here  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr,  Nickisson. 
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of  wood.  When  these  machines  have  been  long  used 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  esteemed  precious,  and  sell  at 
a  large  price.  Brillat  Savarin  relates  the  result  of  an 
experiment  which  he  caused  to  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  liquid  made  from  the  pounded 
and  the  ground  berry : — 

"  I  roasted  with  care,"  says  he,  "  a  pound  of  good 
Mocha  coffee,  and  separated  it  into  two  equal  portions, 
one  of  which  was  ground,  and  the  other  pounded  in  the 
manner  of  the  Turks.  I  made  coffee  with  both  one  and 
the  other  of  these  powders,  taking  an  equal  weight  of 
each,  pouring  on  each  an  equal  portion  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  all  respects  dealing  equally  between  them.  I 
tasted  these  coffees,  and  caused  them  to  be  tasted  by 
the  best  judges,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  was,  that 
the  liquid  produced  from  the  powdered  was  evidently 
superior  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  coffee." 

The  second  reason  why  the  coffee  is  inferior  in  Eng- 
land is,  that  the  berry  is  burned  instead  of  being  roasted, 
and  consequently  is  bitter,  and  burnt,  instead  of  being 
fine-flavoured  and  aromatic. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  at  hotels,  coffee-houses, 
dubs,  and  even  in  private  houses,  enough  of  the  coffee 
(even  though  it  were  g^od)  is  not  infrised  ;  and  the 
fourth  reason  may  be  found  in  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  water.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  roasting  of  coffee 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  superintended  by  an 
intelligent  person.  The  mOment  the  berry  crackles, 
and  becomes  crisp  enough  to  pulverise,  it  is  sufficiently 
roasted.  Once  taken  off  the  roaster,  it  should  be 
placed  in  several  thick  folds  of  flannel,  to  undergo  the 
process  of  cooling.  This  preserves  the  essential  oil  in 
the  coffee,  and  prevents  the  aroma  from  escaping.  When 
the  coffee  is  cool,  place  it  in  an  air-tight  canister.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  should  be  the  coffee  thereof.  In 
other  words,  never  roast,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  more  than 
for  a  single  day's  consumption, — certainly  not  more  than 
for  two  or  three  days.     Grind  or  pound  your  coffee  not 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  want  to 
make  the  infusion. 

There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  the  infusion. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  the  e£Pect  of  producing 
very  tolerable  cofiFeey  if  the  directions  we  have  given 
touching  the  roasting  and  grinding  of  the  berry  were 
attended  to,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powdered 
co£Pee  used.  But^  unfortunately,  EInglish  servants,  who 
drink  tea  or  beer,  are  ignorant  of,  or  insensible  to,  the 
true  flavour  of  coffee,  and,  as  they  do  not  partake  ihem- 
selves  of  the  beverage,  become  indifferent  to  its  prepa- 
ration. Hie  coffee  produced  by  them  is,  indeed,  drowned 
in  a  deluge  of  water,  and  deserves  the  title  grven.  it  in 
an  okl  tract  called  the  ^^  Petition  against  Coffee,"  namely, 
'^a  base,  black,  thick,  nasty,  bitter,  stinking  puddle- 
water." 

The  best  ooffse  in  the  world,  taken  altogether,  is 
certainly  made  in  Paris,  diough  we  have  occasionally 
tksted,  at  private  houses  in  En^and,  where  the  master 
was  a  gourmet,  and  the  servants  disciplined,  finer  coffee 
than  was  ever  brewed  either  at  the  Co^  Fbtf  or  the 
Cafe  Corrazza,  And  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  should 
not  be  always  so;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  coffee  come  to  the  London  market. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  a  great  deal  of  fancifulness 
has  prevailed  in  Paris  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
ooffee.  Much  of  this  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  inordi- 
nate love  which  Napoleon  exhibited  for  coffee ;  as  every 
one  was  desirous  to  improve  upon  the  fevourite  beverage 
of  the  little  Corsican  and  great  conqueror.  Projects  of 
all  kinds  were  started:  to  make  coffee  without  roasting 
it,  without  grinding  it,  to  infuse  it  cold,  to  make  it  bcni 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  &c.  Another  mode  was  to 
run  the  cold  water  several  times  through  the  powder, 
another  to  infuse  the  coffee  over  night.  But^  notwith- 
standing these  vagaries,  coffee  is  generally  well  made  in 
France.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  most  commonly  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  chicoree^  but  there  is  nothing  noxious 
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in  the  endive.  It  merely  adds  a  bitterness  to  the  cofFee, 
and  is  adopted,  we  believe,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
from  motives  of  economy. 

The  most  usual  method  of  making  coffee  in  France  is 
k  la  Dubelloy,  which  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water  on 
oofifee  placed  in  a  porcelain  or  ^ver  vase,  colandered  or 
pierced  with  very  small  holes.  This  first  decoction  is 
poured  off,  heated  to  boiling  heat>  passed  again  through 
the  coffee-pot,  when  a  clear  and  exquisite  coffee  is  pro* 
duced.  More  than  a  Aill-sized  table-spoonM  of  coffee 
should  be  allowed  for  each  guest  in  making  a  small  cup 
of  coffse  after  dinner. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  for  coffee-making  ever 
invented  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bond-street,  ironmonger  ;  but,  as  we 
have  never  tried  it,  we  will  not  speak  of  its  merits.  The 
(x*dinary  English  tin  coffee-biggin  succeeds  tolerably 
well,  if  the  coffee  be  properly  roasted  and  ground  ;  but 
the  disadvantage  is,  that  the  filtering  occupies  so  long  a 
time,  that  the  coffee  is  half  cold,  when  ready  to  be 
poured  into  the  cups. 

The  cylinder  for  roasting  coffee,  which  one  cannot 
pass  through  the  streets  of  Paris  without  seeing  con- 
stantly at  work,  has  been  in  use  since  1687.  The  love 
of  novelty  is  so  great  in  that  capital,  that  when  coffee 
was  first  mtroduced,  two  methods  were  adopted  of  pre- 
paring it ;  one,  the  ordinary  method  now  in  use ;  the 
other,  a  method  said  to  prevail  in  the  seragHo  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  mistresses  of  the  grand  signer.  This 
consists  in  boiling  for  a  certain  time  in  hot  water,  not 
the  grain  itself,  but  the  shell,  or  pod,  which  envelopes 
it.  This  method  affords  a  liquor  of  an  agreeable  colonr 
to  the  eye,  but  it  yields  a  pale  and  flavourless  coffee, 
though  aecorated  with  the  name  of  c(ife  a  la  suUane. 
Bleg^y  invented,  in  1687,  a  distilled  coffee  water,  an 
oil,  and  a  syrup  of  coffee.  Under  the  Regent  Orleans, 
coffee  sweetmeats  were  invented,  to  appear  at  dessert ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  distillateurs  of  Mont- 
pellier  made  a  liqueur,  produced  after  dessert,  which 
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thev  called  eau  de  cafk^  whose  odour  resembled  roasted 
coffee.  There  were  also  tablettes  de  cafi,  which  were 
eaten  before  the  liqueurs.  There  were,  and  are,  medi- 
cal men  who,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  our 
day,  have  not  ceased  to  sound  the  alarm  as  to  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  coffee  ;  but  we  think,  with  old  Lemeiy,  \ 
that  '*  coffee  fortifies  the  stomach  and  brain,  promotes 
digestion,  allays  the  headach,  suppresses  the  fumes  caused 
by  wine,  makes  the  memory  and  fancy  more  quick,  and 
people  brisk  that  drink  it."  This  last  effect,  says  he, 
has  been  observed  by  the  shepherds  of  Africa,  who 
took  notice,  that  before  coffee  was  used,  and  that  their 
sheep  fed  upon  this  kind  of  pulse,  that  they  skipped 
about  strangely. 

We  shall  close  our  observations  on  coffee  by  giving  a 
receipt  of  Dr.  Roques  for  a  cafe  a  la  cremefrappe  de 
glace.  It  is  a  delicious  breakfast  during  the  summer 
heats.  Here  it  is  : — *'  Make  a  strong  infusion  of  Mocha, 
or  Bourbon,  coffee  ;  put  it  in  a  porcelain  bowl,  sugar  it 
properly,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  boiled  milk, 
or  one-third  the  quantity  of  a  rich  cream.  Surround 
the  bowl  with  pounded  ice."  Dr.  Bonnafous,  of  Per- 
pignan,  recommended  this  beverage  to  such  persons  as 
had  lost  their  appetite,  or  who  experienced  general 
debility.  This  agreeable  epicuriean  one  day  said  to  a 
patient.  Dr.  Roques,  who  was  himself  in  the  profession, 
^^  Study,  my  friend,  that  which  is  good,  that  which 
{Seases  your  palate.  Try  to  become  a  little  friand; 
commence  a  series  of  gastronomic  experiments  without 
infringing  a  regimen.  You  will  be  the  better  for  it; 
and  in  certain  circumstances  you  will  exercise  on  sieklj 
people  inclined  to  gourmandise  an  unlimited  power. 
Breakfast  during  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  Septem- 
ber, on  iced  coffee,  and  in  winter,  on  woodcock  soup. 
This  is  a  regimen  with  which  I  restored  to  health  and 
sense  an  aged  canon  who  had  nearly  lost  all  appetite, 
and  who  was  disgusted  with  life." 

Many  of  the  liqueurs  drunk  both  in  England  and 
France  are  exceedingly  unwholesome  ;  and,  should  any 
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of  our  readers  need  a  cordial  or  stimulant  after  dinner  or 
with  their  coffee,  we  would  in  preference  recommend 
them  a  small  glass  of  pure  Cognac  brandy;  but  this 
should  be  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  house,  as  the 
Cognac  brandies  are  adulterated  with  Spanish  or  Bor- 
deaux brandy  of  very  inferior  quality,  with  neutral- 
flavoured  rum,  and  rectified  spirits.  British  brandy  bit- 
ters are  used  to  fill  up  the  flavour,  but  comparatively  in 
small  quantities,  as  they  are  exceedingly  powerful. 

We  have  already  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
fuse, or  indeed  the  frequent  and  moderate  use  of  liqueurs 
is  to  be  deprecated ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  aver  that,  as 
an  agreeaj^e  termination  to  a  repast,  or  as  a  gentle  sti- 
mulus, inducing  the  stomach  to  perform  its  frmctions 
more  kindly,  they  may  not  be  used  with  advantage. 
They  should,  however,  be  taken  rarely  and  sparingly, 
for  the  particular  effect  to  be  looked  for  is  a  gentle  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  liqueur^  whatever  its  nature, 
should  be  taken,  as  in  all  foreign  countries,  as  a  chass^ 
cafiy  immediately  after  the  small  cup  of  strong  coffee, 
and  it  should  be  sipped  slowly,  and  allowed  to  Hnger  on 
the  palate. 
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Apples,  flank  of,  441 

compote  of,  441 

in  syrup  for  present  use,  264 
Artichokes,  a  la  Barigoule,  379 

au  nature!,  309 

in  surprise,  305 

in  oil,  305 

to  boil,  303 

to  dress,  309 

with  butter,  304 

with  butter  sauce,  304 

with  a  white  sauce,  305 

Asparagus,   to   preserve   during 

the  winter,  308 

with  green  peas,  306 
Atelets,  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Au  naturel  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
AnchoYies,  to  choose,  108 

Bacon,  to  boil,  183 

to  boil  a  chine  of,  183 

to  choose,  237 

to  dress,  234 
Bain  Marie  pans,  7 
Baked  Bream  (Cornish  dish),  231 
Ballachong,  to  make,  338 
Barber  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Barbels  en  Maigre  with  a  Spanish 
sauce,  413 

dressed  in  Champagne,  413 
Batter,  for  frying,  373 

German,  260 
Beans,  Entremets  of,  306 

^ncb,  as  salad,  459 

2 


Beef,  observations  on,  2 

to  carve  an  edge  or  aitch 
bone  of,  18 

to  carve  part  of   a   sirloin 
of,  20 

to  carve  a  buttock  of,  2 1 

juice,  69 

to  boil  an  edge  or  aitch  bone 
of,  181 

to  boil  half  a  round  of,  181 

minced,  188 

baked,  232 

scarlet,  233 

hunting,  235 

mock  Dutch,  238 

hung,  239 

Welsh,  239 

to  collar,  241 

Brighton  hunting,  243 

fillets,  mignons  of,  sautes  a  la 
Lyonaise,  386 

steaks  with  potatoes,  386 

fillet  of,  387 

fillets  of.  in  their  juice,  387 

a  sirloin  of,  to  roast,  174 

a  fillet  of,  175 

hung,  to  prepare,  375 

ribs  of,  to  roast,  674 
Beet-root,  to  dress,  301 
Bengal  chetney,  a  good   receipt 

for,  338 
Bhusta,  to  make,  337 
Bills  of  fare,  on,  28 

for  plain  family  dinners,  30 
Biscuit  sponge,  255 
i2 
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Hscoit,  Brighton,  259 

a  SSomenetshire,  252 

drop,  252 

sweet,  252 

hard,  to  make,  251 
Blanc,  40 

for  Tegetables,  192 

maigre,  267 

k  la  VaniUe,  375 

French  method,  376 
Bhmchir,  40 
Blond  de  Veau,  70 

another,  370 
Bonrguignote     (explanation     of 

terms),  40 
Braize,  a  hrown,  347 
Braize,  to,  40 

a,  to  dress  any  kind  of  meat, 
146 

a  white,  147 

maigre,  for  hoiling  fish  in, 
353 
Braized  Turkey,  377 
Braisi^re  (explanation -of  terms), 

40 
Brandy,  raspberry,  314 

raspberry,  to  make  another, 
320 

cherry,  317 

cherry,  another,  318 

white  currant,  319 

carraway,  320 

black  cherry,  320 

orange,  320 
Brewing  made  easy,  322 
Brider  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Broiling  and  stewing  plate,  inven- 
tion of  a,  7 
Broth,  fish,  99 

beef,  102 

barley,  102 

veal,  102 

Scotch,  102 

pectoral  chicken,  102 

a,  for  the  sick  for  breakfast, 
103 

a  cheap  mutton,  103 

a  cheap  veal,  104 

mutton,  104 

a  maigre,  of  pot-herbs,  344 


Broth,  fowl.  Bouillon  de  VoMle 
pour  les  potages  de  Sante, 
344 
common  maigre,  371 
chicken,  for  the  sick,  371 
chicken,  another,  372 
another  chicken,  101 
a  gravy,  to  clarify,  100 
Brown  thickening  for  Espagnol, 

373 
Buisson  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Bullis  plums,  to  preserve,  287 
Bundle  or  bunch  (explanation  of 

terms),  40 
Buns,  Bath,  to  make,  252 

easty,  257 
Burdwan  stew,  336 
Butter,  oiled,  186 
clarified,  186 

oil,  lard,  suet,  &c.,  for  frying, 
372 

Cabbage  and  rice  (west  country 

dish),  307 
Caf6  aulait,315 
CafeaFeau,  315 
Cake,  Semolina,  222 

a  sponge,  250 

a  very  fine,  251 

a  plam,  251 

a  tea,  252 

the  Victoria,  253 

a  plum,  253 

another  sponge,  254 

a  cheap  seed,  254 

a  cheap  seed,  another,  254 

diet  bread,  256 

apple,  268 

fowl,  399 
Cakes,  iceing  fof,  250 

cheese,  250 

to  make  Yorkshire,  250 

ratifia,  252 

Bath,  253 

Shrewsbury,  253 

rice  cheese,  255 

apple,  or  gateau  de  pommes, 
255 

almond  cheese,  256 
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Cakes,  baba,  256 

ginger,  257 

Maltese,  257 

little,  257 

Tunbridge,  268 

rock,  258 

lemon,  258 

another  receipt  for  little,  258 

gooseberry,  258 

Derby,  259 

rum,  460 
CalTs  head,  to  carve  half  a,  19 

llyer  with  fine  herbs,  384 
Capon  stuffed  with  truffle,  200 
Chapped  lips,  for,  450 
CapUotade  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Carakay,  or  Indian  sauce,  337 
Cardoons,  to  dress,  298 
Carp,  to  stew,  130 
Caipets,  to  clean,  450 
Carving,  observations  on,  and  di- 
rections for,  15 

terms  for  carving  all  sorts  of 
meat  at  table,  16 
Casserole  au  ris  a  Tlndienne,  326 
Cassis  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Cauliflowers  with  gravy  for  en- 
tremets, 301 

a    mode    of  dressing   with 
Parmesan  cheese,  300 

with  butter  sauce,  394 
Cayenne  pepper,  291 

essence  of,  291 
Celery,  to  dress,  296 

a  ragout  of,  306 

to  stew,  307 

a  puree  of,  363 
Charlotte  Bussian,  279 
Cheese,  directions  for  placing,  on 
the  table  after  dinner, 
29 

to  dress,  187 

fritters,  270 
Chelsea  pensioner  for  rheuma- 
tism, 455 
Chicken  minced,  Polish  way,  438 

tried  a  la  Malabar,  336 
Chid^ens,  trussing  of,  12 

a  plain  fricassee  o^  384 


Chickens,  a   plain   fricassee  of, 
with  mushrooms,  385 
a  plain  fricassee  of,  h  la  Feri- 
gord,  386 
Chocolate,  to  make,  447 
Chops  or  steaks  to  broil,  183 
Citron,  English,  to  make,  278 
Civet  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Ck)d*s  head  and  shoulders,  to  boil, 

125 
Ck)d  soimds  dressed  like  little  tur- 
keys, 126 
another  fashion,  126 
to  stew,  129 
crimped,  to  fry,  138 
Cod's  head,  directions  for  carving 
a,  24 
shoulders,  to  stew,  129 
how  to  choose,  47 
sounds  ragout,  110 
fish,  to  dress,  that  has  been 

left  the  day  before,  131 
fricassee  of,  409 
Dutch  fashion,  422 
fricassee  of,  130 
stewed  fillets  of,  131 
himg,  to  boil,  107 
salt,  110 
sounds,  110 
dried,  to  clean,  117 
Coffee,  by  a  simple  and  good  me- 
thod, 446 
to  make,  another  way,  446 
College  puffs,  257 
Colouring  to  stain  ices,  jellies,  &c., 

466 
Compiegne  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Compote  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Compotier  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Common   beef  stock    (or  Court 

Bouillon),  70 
Compote  of  gooseberries,  275 
of  cherries,  275 
of  raspberries  and  gooseber- 
ries, 275 
of  peaches  and  apricots,  275 
of  pears,  276 
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Ckympote  of  apples,  276 

of  oranges,  276 

of  partridges,  420 
Consomm^  of  poultry,  348 
OonstitatioDs,  a  receipt  for  veak, 
457 

another  nutritiye  receipt  for 
weak,  457 
Cooks,  rules  to  be  obsenred  by,  in 
the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  their  larder,  1 
Gotelettes  de  mouton  a  la  Soubise, 
390 

d*agneau  pannes,  390 

i  la  minute,  390 

de  mouton  au  naturel,  380 

de  pore,  sauce  Robert,  391 
Cough,  good  receipt  for  a,  456 
Coulis  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Countiy  captain,  a,  337 
Couronne  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Course,  of  what  the  first  consists, 
26 

of  what  the  second,  27 

of  what  the  third.  27 
Courses,  bill  of  fare  of  three,  28 
Court  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Crab,  to  dress  a  cold,  145 
Cradle  spits,  construction  of,  8 
Craw-fish,  Italian  wuy,  408 
Cream,  leche,  266 

raspberry,  265 

Swiss,  266 

orange  flower,  267 

Venetian,  268 

cofiee,  268 

rice,  269 

whipt  chocolate,  269 

whipt  marasquino,  269 

ginger,  270 

apple,  279 

Italian,  279 

ratafia,  280 

rock,  280 

Vanilla,  281 

stone,  281 

lemon,  281 

tea,  462 

cold,  463 


Cream,  to  scald,  as  in  the  west  of 
England,  448 

to      preserve     for     several 
months,  452 
Creme  de  Vanille,  315 
Croustades  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Crust,  to  make  an  excellent  short, 

260 
Cucumbers,  to  preserve,  300 

to  dress,  308 
Cuisson  Cexplanation  of  terms), 

41 
Curds  and  whey,  immediate,  322 
Cura9oa,  319 
Currant  water,  319 
Cure  for  corns,  454 

for  chilblains,  454 
Curry,  an  inimitable,  339 

to  make  dry  lobster,  339 

a  good,  340 

a  vegetable,  340 

for  one  fowl,  340 

malay,  340 

Madras  prawn,  341 

a  dry,  with  vegetaUes,  326 

another,  327 

fish,  326 

powder,  receipt  for,  334 

excellent,  334 
Custard  gooseberry,  280 

Damsons,  to  preserve,  287 
Darioles,  to  make,  381 
Dessert,  of  what  it  consists,  27 
Desserte,  entree  de,  41 
Digester  the,  for  soups,  &c,  9 
Directions  for  frying  fish,  132 

for  roasting  and  boiling  poul- 
try, game,  &c^  193 

for  pickling,  283 
Dorure  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Dorez  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Drink,  a  most  pleasant,  449 
Ducks,  trussing  of,  12 
Duhee,  or  curdled  milk,  335 
Dumplings,  lemon,  215 

Eau  sucr6,  to  make,  316 
Eels,  to  carve,  25 
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Eels,  to  choose,  45 

to  roast  large,  with  a  pudding 
in  their  belly,  140 

to  stew,  128 

another  waj,  128 

a  superior  way,  128 
Egg  sauce,  150 
Eggs,  fricassee  of,  224 

poached,  224 

en  chemise,  224 

on  the  dish,  224 

buttered,  225 

fried  with  bacon,  225 

to  make  a  hasty  dish  of,  226 

fried  with  sausages,  426 

snow,    or   oeufs  a  la  neige, 
226 

grandmother's  way,  227 

with  sorrel,  227 

Scotch,  227 

with  celery,  227 

with  lettuce,  228 

with  endiye,  229 

a  la  tripe,  400 

a  la  tripe,  Italian  way,  407 

Lombardy  way,  407 

another  Italian  way  of  dress- 
ing, 408 

German  way,  418 

Swiss  fashion,  445 
Eminc^,  or  Salpicon  (explanation 

of  terms),  400 
Endive,  to  dress,  299 
Entrecote  du  boeuf,  41 
Entrees,  41 
Entremets,  41 

Entry  of  fowls,  Italian  way,  406 
Escalopes  (explanations),  41 
Essence  of  ham,  for  gravies,  &c., 
150 

ginger,  to  make,  288 

odery,  to  make,  288 

quint,  of  lemon-peel,  288 

^  soap,  for  shaving,  453 

Faggot  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Faroe  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
FeoiUetage  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 


Filets   mignons  (explanation    of 

terms),  41 
Fillets  of  fat   chickens,   au  su- 
preme, 392 
Financidre  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Fish,  to  choose,  43 

dressed  in  the  English  fash- 
ion, 110 

tokeepfr^esh,  112 

salt,  to  choose,  21 

shell,  to  choose,  113 

saltyto  dean,  117 

salt,  to  boil,  121 

tamarind,  336 
Flounders,  how  to  choose,  46 
Fool,  gooseberry,  275 

apple,  279 

currant,  279 

orange,  280 
Fowls,  to  truss,  12 
Fowl,  wild,  to  truss,  13 

for  roasting,  12 

to  carve  a,  23 

to  boil,  193 

or  chicken  tossed,  195 

to  fiitten  a,  in  four  five  days, 
195 

roasted,  200 

salad  o^  201 

scollops  o^  with  cucumbers , 
208 

with  the  flavour  of  game, 
209 

roasted,  with  green  walnuts, 
209 

a,  with  large  onions,  210 

a,  roasted,  withchesnuts,  210 
Fowls,  k  la  Tartare,  377 

quenelle  of,  382 

with  truffles,  383 

fricassee  of,  393 

with  saffron,  436 
Fried  parsley,  245 

crisp,  245 

bread  sippets,  245 
Fritters  made  without  eggs.  464 
Frying,  to  darify  dripping  for, 
185 

to  prepare  fiEit  for  fish,  185 
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Frying,  to  clarify  soet  for,  185 

to  clarify  oil  f(^,  186 
Fumigating    mixture    for    sick 

chamters,  449 

Game  to  keep,  197 

a  salmi  of,  cold,  205 

moor,  trussing  of^  14 
Geese,  wild,  to  roast,  196 
Gherldns,  to  picUe,  283 
Gig6t  anx  haricots,  a,  880 
Ginger  beer,  to  make,  321 

beer,  another,  321 

bread,  256 

wine,  322 
Glaoer  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Glaze,  to  inake  good,  167 
Godireaa  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Goffircs,260 
Grooee,  to  trass  a,  11 

to  carye  a,  22 

to  carye  agreen,  23 

a  green  roasted,  195 

boiled,  209 
Gooseberry  fool,  260 

to  iNreserre,  287 
Grapes  in  brandy,  450 
Gras,  au  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Gratiner  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Grayy  made  with  roots,  168 

brown,  for  Lent,  168 
Grosses  pi^s  de  Fonds,  41 
Guinea  fowls,  to  roast,  196 

Haddock,  how  to  choose,  47 

to  broil,  135 
Ham,  to  carye  a,  20 

to  dress  a,  183 

toast,  192 

to  dress  a,  another  way,  235 

to  pickle  a,  238 

Westphalia,  238 

to  pickle  with  beer,  238 

Yorkshire,  238 

roasted,  240 

to  make  better  than  those  of 
Westphalia,  242 


Ham,  with  Madeira,  243 

roasted,  another  way,  378 
Hams,  to  cure,  233 

mutton,  233 

mutton,  another  receipt  for, 
233 

pork,  scalded.  234 
Hare,  to  carye  a,  22 

roast,  203 

in  a  superior  manner,  204 

stuffing  for,  205 

batter  for,  205 

jugged,  204 

fillets  o^  en  cheyreuil,  392 
Haricots  yerts  a  la  Fran9ai8e,  396 
Hashed  fowl,  208 
Herbs,  list  of,  and  when  in  season, 

450 
Herrings,  to  broil,  133 

to  fry,  135 

to  boil,  109 

red,  to  choose,  113 

to  dress,  139 

to  dress,  another  way,  139 
Hoggan,  a  west  country  dish, 

230 
Hors    d'oeuyres  (expLanation   of 

terms),  41 
Hotch  Fotch,  to  make,  187 
Hunting  nuts,  257 

Ice,  mock,  266 

Imitation  of  Worcester  lampreys, 

324 
Implements  required  by  a  cook  in 

her  kitchen,  9 
Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  cookery, 
326 
Kubab,328 

curry,  a  yery  fine,  331 
condiment,  334 
condiment,  another,  334 
sharbut,  336 
chetne,  341 

arrow-root,     directions    for 
boiling  the,  457 
Irish  stew,  to  make  an,  188 

a  superior,  188 
Isinglass,   to  clarify  in   a  short 
time,  271 
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Jacks,  roasting,  7 

smoke,  7 

wind  up,  8 
Jelly,  apple,  272 

apple,  another,  272 

quince,  273 

orange,  273 

orange,  another,  273 
^      punch,  273 

of  cherries,  274 

offour  fruits,  274 

white  currant,  274 

calyes'  feet,  274 

Je  Mange,  274 

to  make  i^  currant  without 
boiling,  275 

cherry,  278 

arrow-root,  447 

tapioca,  447 

Gloucester,  447 

isinglass,  456 

hartshorn,  456 

chicken -foot,  458 

fish,  353 

Kaisset^,  a  Russian  dish,  429 

K'Hara  Falaoo,  332 

Khicharee  or  Cutcheree,  to  make, 

328 
K'Hichree,  to  make,  330 
Kidgeree,  to  make,  332 
Kidneys,  mutton,  382 

au  Yin  de  Champagne,  399 
King-cup,  to  make,  317 
Kooftay  Kay  Kubab,  to  make, 

328 
Kubab,  Shamee,  328 

Lait  de  Poule,  or  hen's  milk,  457 
another,  457 
superior,  460 
sucr^,tomake,  316 
Lamb,  observations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  fore-quarter  of, 

21 
the  leg  boiled,  the  loin  fried, 

and  spinach,  182 
chops,    with  tomata  sauce, 

184 
a  fore-quarter  o(  177 


I  Lamb,  a  chine  or  saddle  of,  177 

aleg  of,  177 

a  shoulder  of,  177 

a  loin  of,  177 

aneckof,  177 

a  breast  of,  177 

a  breast  of,  dressed  in  the 
Danish  way,  459 
cutlets,  to  broil,  184 
Lampreys,  to  stew,  130 

to  fry,  135 

en  Matelote,  353 
Lapwing,  to  roast,  196 
Larder,  observations  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the,  1 
Larding-pin      (explanatioa      of 

terms),  42 
Lardoire  (ezplanatioa  of  terms), 

42 
Lardons  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
liftrks,  trussing  of,  14 

to  roast,  196 
Laver,  to  dress,  311, 

to  dress,  another  way,  311 
Lemon,  syllabubs,  268 

rice,  269 

rice,  another  way,  270 

solid,  278 

sdid,  another,  279 

possett,  280 

peel,  281 

cream,  281 
Lemonade,  a,  322 
Liqueur  d' Anisette,  313 

des  quatre  fruits,  318 
Little  puddings,  or  rough  cakes, 

458 
Lobster,  buttered,  144 

stewed  in  the  Irish  way,  131 

scolloped,  145 

to  pot,  325 

dressed  in  the  Italian  way, 
408 
Long  life,  456  » 

Love  apple  chutnee,  335 

Maocaroni   ribbon,   it  TApidus, 

401 
Macedoine,  a,  360 
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Mackarel,  flUeta  of,  broiled,  137 
fillets  of,  fried,  138 
to  broil,  134 
to  broil  whole,  134 
jk  la  Maitre  d'Hotel,  355 
to  broil  another  way,  109 
to  serre  as  at  Windsor,  123 
to  serve  as  at  the  table  of 
George  IV.,  123 

Madeleines  (explanation  of  terms), 
42 

Malt  role,  458 

Mangoes     and     cucumbers,     to 
pickle,  284 

Mftrn^iJA^  boiled,  370 

Mariner  (explanation  of  terms),  42 

Mark  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
to  (explanation  of  terms),  400 

Mask,  to  (explanation  of  terms), 
42 

Matelote,  a  royal  German,  415 

Meat  cubbttbed,  for  on  inyalid's 
dinner,  447 
and  vegetables,  ii  la  Walker, 

188 
screens,  observations  on,  8 

Meats,  observations   as   to   un- 
dressed, 2 
to  restore  tainted,  244 
to  preserve  without  salt,  244 

Melons,  to  preserve,  277 

Method  of  pickling  red  or  other 
cabbage,  292 

Milk  and  cream,  to  keep,  246 

Mint  julep,  to  make,  316 

Muffins,  to  make,  250 

Mushrooms,  to  pickle  (white),  286 
to  pickle  (brown),  286 
with  a  white  sauce,  301 
with  a  white  sauce,  another 

way,  302 
boiled,  302 
to  dress,  303 
a  la  Languedocienne,  395 

Mustard,  to  prepare,  245 

Mutton,  observations  on,  4,  172 
to  carve  a  leg  of,  18 
to  carve  a  shoulder  of,  18 
to  carve  a  saddle  of,  19 
to  carve  a  haunch  of,  23 


Mutton,  to  boll  a  leg  of,  181 
to  boil  a  neck  of,  181 
to  boil  a  leg  o^  with  garlic, 

189 
haunch  of,  175 
chine  or  saddle  of^  176 
leg  of,  176 
shoulder  of,  176 
loin  of,  177 
neck  of,  177 
breast  of,  177 
leg  of,  with  garlic,  another 

way,  378 
leg  of,  to  dress  a,  379 
leg  of,  Gascon  fashion,  378 

Names  of  the  several  joints  which 
are  served  up  to  table,  17 

Noix  de  Yeau  (explanation  of 
terms),  42 

Nourir  (explanation  of  terms),  42 

Noyeau,  to  make  white,  318 
to  make  pink,  318 

Niiremberg  gingerbread  nuts,  459 

Observations  as  to  undressed 
meats,  2 

on  the  kitchen  and  its  uten- 
sils, 6 

on,  and  directions  for,  carv- 
ing, 15 

on  soups  in  general,  89 

on  fish  soups,  98 

on  dressing  fish,  105 

relative  to  all  sorts  of  fish 
sauces,  107 

on  boiling  fish,  109 

on  stewing  fish,  127 

on  frying  and  broiling  fish, 
132 

on  braizes,  146 

on  poeles,  147 

on  seasoning  spices,  147 

on  sauces,  essences,  and  con- 
diments, 149 

on  gravies,  &c.,  167 

on  meat  in  general,  172 

on  roasting,  173 

on  boiling,  180 

on  broiling,  183 
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Observations  on  frying,  184 

on  puddings  in  general,  212 
on  baked  puddings,  213 
on  eggs,  224 

on  potting,  curing,  &c.,  232 
on   hams,    bacon,    tongues, 

sausages,  &c.,  237 
on  pasties,  pies,  &c.,  260 
on  making  preserves,  ^72 
on  fruits,  287 
on  vegetables,  and    on  the 

mode  of  choosing    and 

dressing  them,  294 
on  French  soups  in  general, 

343 
on  the  choice  of  wine  and 

wine  cellars,  468 
on  coffee  and  liqueurs,  476 
Omelette,  plain,  228 
plain,  another,  395 
with  fine  herbs,  395 
B0uffl6e,  396 
gouffl^e,  another,  396 
soufflce,  after  Careme,  398 
80uffl6e,  k  la  Vanille,  398 
B0uffl6e,  au  Marasquin,  399 
Onions  k  la  creme,  400 
to  pickle,  284 

to  prepare,  for  seasoning,  300 
Orange  sponge,  255 
custards,  268 
marmalade,  276 
marmalade,  another,  277 
marmalade,  transparent,  277 
wine,  320 
Oranges,  to  preserve  whole,  277 
Ovens,  the  various  kinds  of,  8 
Ox's  tongue,  direction  for  carving 

an,  20 
Oysters,  to  pickle,  146 
the  Russian  way,  429 

Paillasse  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Pain  de  veau,  42 
Paner,  42 
Panures,  42 
Parer,  42 

Partridges,  trussing  of,  14 
to  carve,  23 


Partridges,  to  pot,  191 

to  roast,  196 
Paste  for  the  Timballe,  262 

fortimbales,  another,  381 

for  hot  pies,  380 

for  trouts,  380 

half-puff,  380 

puff,  262 

short,  264 
Pasty  pan,  observation  on   the 

potato,  8 
Paupiettes  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Pea-fowls,  to  roast,  196 
Peas  powder,  246 

pur6e  of  dried,  295 

g^een,  remarks  on,  296 

and  roots,  maigre,  304 

green,  to  preserve,  309 
Pepper-pot,  a,  327 

water,  331 
Perch,  to  dress,  Dutch  fashion,  42 1 
Perches  in  wine,  354 
Perdrix  a  la  Crapaudine,  391 

salmi  de,  391 
Pheasant,  to  truss  a,  14 

to  carve  a,  23 

the  Spanish  mode  of  dress- 
ing, 413 

to  roast,  196 
Piccalilli,  to  pickle,  285 
Pickle  for  brawn,  289 

for  green  fruit  or  vegetables, 
289 

for  lemons,  289 

Indian,  289 
Pie,  oyster,  423 

Cyrus  Bedding's  leek,  231 

a  cold  hare  or  rabbit,  boned 
or  unboned,  190 

a  cold,  of  partridges,  young 
or  old,  190 

a  cold  French,  381 

a  salmon,  191 

a  marrow,  192 

a  woodcock,  210 

a  partridge,  211 

potato  (Cornish  fashion),  230 

turnip  and  potato  (Cornish 
fashion),  230 
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FSe,  conger  (Cornish  fashion),  231 

madcarel  (Cornish  fashion), 
231 

leek  and  apple  (Cornish  &- 
shion),  231 

turnip  (Cornish  fashion),  231 

parsley  (Comishfashion),  23 1 
Pies,  mince,  263 

lemon  mince,  263 

fish,  144 

of  poultry  or  game,  191 
Fig,  nMsted,  21 

to  roast  a  sucking,  178 
Pigeons,  to  truss,  13 

for  roasting,  13 

for  pies,  13 

to  carve,  24 

4  la  Crapandine,  377 
PiUu,  a,  329 
Pikshards  to  broil,  133 

to  choose,  113 
Piqu6  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
Pi^  pash,  Indian  dish,  327 
Plate,  indention  of  a  hroiling  and 

stewing,  7 
Plates,  hot,  great  improyement 

in,  6 
Plorers,  to  truss,  14 

to  roast,  196 
Pluckkefisk,  424 
Poele  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
Polish  baba,  437 
Populo,  to  make,  442 
Pork,  obserrations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  leg  of,  18 

to  carve  a  spare-rib  of,  19 

general  remarks  on,  173 

roast  leg  of,  178 

a  griskin  of,  179 

a  chine  of,  179 

a  spare-rib  of,  179 

a  loin  of,  179 

pickled  leg  of,  182 

to  boil  pickled,  182 

to  pickle,  240 

sausages,  241 

pickle  for,  which   is  to  be 

eaten  soon,  240 
chops,  to  broil,  184 
Pot  au  feu  de  maison,  85 


Potato  balls,  308 

pastry,  230 
Potatoes  k  la  maitre  d'hotel,  S07 
Potted  calf  s  feet,  324 
Potted  lampreys,  324 
Portugal  tart,  441 
Portuguese  method   of  dressing 
eggs,  439 

method  of  dressing  soles,  439 

method  of  making  stuffing 
for  baked  scdes,  439 

way  of  mincing  beef^  440 

way  of  dressing  apples,  440 

way  of  making  a  matelot 
with  several  sorts  offish, 
440 

way  of  dressing  lampreys,  441 
PoUing  little  birds,  232 

veal,  232 

beef,  232 
Poulets  i  la  Paysanne,  393 
Poultry,  time  it  requires  to  dress, 
201 

observations  on,  5 
Puchero,  receipt  for  a,  414 
Puit  (explanation  of  terms^,  42 
PmN§e  fexplanation  of  terms),  42 
Pudding,  vermicelli,  214 

cabinet,  214 

a  cheap  and  good,  214 

cheese,  215 

bread,  215, 

rice,  215 

plum,  215 

roll,  216 

bread  and  butter,  216 

marrow,  216 

Yorkshire  under  roast  meat, 
216 

bread  and  butter,  another,  217 

nutmeg,  217 

brandy,  217 

tapioca,  217 

the  Bakewell,  or  Derbyshire, 
218 

a  plain  lemon,  218 

Dr.  Kitchener's,  218 

ratafia,  219 

a  plain,  219 

cake,  219 
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Padding,  a  rice  and  fruit,  219 

semolina,  220 

semolina,  another,  220 

semolina,  a  plain  baked,  220 

semolina,  a  rich,  220 

semolina,  a  boiled,  221 

semolina,  a  rich  steamed,  221 

potato,  222 

baked  apple,  222 

orange,  222 

Cumberland,  222 

a  rich  plum,  222 

plum,  another,  223 

plum,  another,  223 

tapioca,  another,  223 

cabinet,  another,  223 

cottage,  223 

carrot,  264 

citron,  264 

black,  241 

a  French,  376 
Punch,  Norfolk,  313 

Norfolk,  another,  313 

Tendor,  or  milk,  313 

an  excellent  method  of  mak- 
ing. 314 

k  la  Bomaine,  315 

to  keep  in  bottles,  316 

tea,  316 

tea,  another,  316 

miUc,  to  make  twelve  bottles, 
316 

k  la  Eomaine,  another,  317 

milk,  another,  317 

a  good  receipt  for,  317 

Quails,  to  roast,  196 

Quenelles  (^explanation  of  terms), 

42 
a  la  Juyenal,  in  honour  of  the 

ancient  Roman  poet,  403 

Rabbits,  to  carve,  22 

to  dress,  198 

legs  of^  a  la  Maintenon,  392 
Ranges,  modem  cooking,  7 
Raspberry  water,  319 
Raspberries,  fromage  of,  425 
Ravigotte  a  rUde,  376 

another,  376 


Red  mullets  with  maitre  dliotel 
sauce,  356 

with  sweet  herbs,  356 

with  sweet  herbs,    another 
way,  356 

to  broil,  133 

to  broil,  another  way,  133 
Red  cabbage,  to  pickle,  284 
Reeves  and  ruffs,  to  roast,  196 
Receipt  for  a  sore  throat,  458 

for  an  invalid,  458 

for  a  cough  or  a  cold,  463 

for  chapped  hands,  464 

to  make  orgeat,  464 

to  make  straw  varnish,  464 
Rice  rock,  254 

to  boil,  337 

to  boil,  another  way,  338 

and  quenelles  ^la  SeviUe,  412 

to  boil,  392 
Roasting  apparatus,  8 
Rognons  de  moutons  au  vin  de 
Champagne  fi  Tltalienne, 
391 
Roux,  42 
Russian  rissoles,  428 

patties,  428 

raised  pie,  428 

tea,  459 

Saboti^re  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Salad  of  fowl,  397 
of  potato,  416 
Saline  draughts,  delicious,  317 
Salmon,  to  carve,  24 
boiled,  135 
to  ragoiit,  144 
to  pickle,  undressed,  145 
to  pickle,  cold,  145 
grilled,  354 

to  serve,  as  at  the  table  of 
George  IV.,  123 
to  boil,  to  make   salmon 
cutlets,  124 
the  Donegal  pickle  for,  as  used 
by  "Dr,  Shell  the  propri- 
etor of  the  fisheries,  12 
a  jowl  of,  Dutch  way,  423 
with  a  cray-flsh  cullis,  122 
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Sdmon,  to  boil,  109 

to  core,  118 
SaliMOons,  293 
Salflifis,  fried,  308 
Qtl%  water  to  boil  fiflb  in,  358 

cod,  to  dress,  Butch  fashion, 
423 
Snipes,  to  trass,  14 
Sasser  (explanation  of  terms),  43 
Soooe,  toarn^  and  yelont^,  43 

egR,  149 

green,  150 

lemon,  150 

fish,  without  butter,  150 

the  old  currant,  for  Tenison, 
151 

tomato,  or  loye  apple,  151 

tomato,  or  lore  apple,  ano- 
ther, 151 

tomato,  or  love  apple,  supe- 
rior, 151 

for  wild  duck,  or  teal,  152 

for  geese,  152 

bread,  152 

bread,  another,  152 

for  fish  pies,  153 

ojster  for  fowl  or  turkey,  153 

and  seasoning  for  goose,  153 

for  green  goose,  154 

green  or  sorrel,  154 

for  celery,  when  celery  is  not 
in  season,  154 

for  boiled  fowls  and  turkeys, 
154 

brown,  154 

shalot  for  boiled  mutton,  154 

miDt,  155 

white,  sharp,  155 

green  mint,  155 

for  cold  fowl  or  partridge,  155 

a  yery  fine  mushroom,  155 

fennel  or  gooseberry,  156 

sage  and  onion,  or  goose  stufT- 
mg,  156 

ham,  156 

sweet,  for  hare  and  venison, 
156 

truffle,  157 

rice,  157 
mushroom,  157 


Sauce,  parsley  and  butter,  157 

method  of  preparing  salad, 
157 

lobster,  158 

cockle,  158 

fennel,  158 

shrimp,  158 

anchoyy,  159 

for  a  pig,  159 

oyster,  159 

for  cold  fowl  or  game,  160 

for  hare,  160 

for  venison,  160 

white  or  French  melted  but- 
ter, 160 

for  boiled  turkey,  161 

for  capon,  161 

for  boiled  mutton,  161 

caper,  for  fish,  162 

gnll,162 

shalot    for    boiled    mutton, 
162 

garlic,  162 

for  fish,  162 

cream,  for  hare,  163 

Wordsworth,  163 

celery  puree,  163 

pindar.  163 

filaWalesby,163 

horse-radish,  164 

lobster,  another,  164 

lobster,  superior,  164 

oyster,  another,  164 

oyster,  superior,  165 

superlative,  165 

proven9ale,  165 

for  chops,  &c.,  166 

salad,  166 

white,  for  fillets  of  mackarel, 
166 

chervil,  166 

eggt  for  salt  cod,  168 

lemon,  168 

of  Seville  oranges,  169 

fennel,  another,  169 

a  brown  onion,  169 

onion,  170 

for  light  puddings,  171 
currant,  171 
a  fruit,  171 
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Sauce,  for  cabinet  pudding,  171 
pudding,  171 
blanc,  358 

Spanish,  or  brown,  358 
a  la  matelote,  for  fish,  359 
la  Ducelle,  after  Beauyillier's 

receipt,  359 
poor  man's,  359 
toom^e,  359 
a  TAllemande,  359 
Gascony,  360 
anchovy  butler,  360 
▼eloute,  360 
yelout^,  another,  361 
white  roux,  361 
sharp,  361 
supreme,  362 
Bobert,  362 
&  la  Mirepoiz,  362 
(xerman,  362 
bechamel,  363 
bechamel,  another,  364 
sharp,  another,  364 
Bobert,  another,  364 
au  supreme,  364 
tomate,  365 

a  la  Tartare,  another,  365 
herb,  365 
pour  la  salade,  366 
garlic,  ^  la  proYen9ale,  366 
French,  366 
cream,  366 
white  onion,  367 
garlic  butter,  367 
i  la  Tartare,  cold,  367 
poiyrade,  367 
poiyrade  maigre,  368 
minced,  368 
bechamel  maigre,  368 
bechamel,  or  white,  369 
thickened  butter,  369 
poor  man's,  another,  369 
a  la  Tartare*  another,  370 
auz  hatelettes,  37 
Spanish,  412 
German,  417 
plain  Dutch,  424 
for  meat  or  fish,  424 
cream,  425 
eold  anchoyy,  425 


Sauce,  raspberry,  425 

cherry,  425 

for  asparagus,  459 
Sausages,  Fr^ich,  373 

Aries,  374 

French  mode  of  making,  374 

Italian,  409 
Sautez  (explanation  of  terms),  43 
Sauer  krout,  to  make,  416 

to  dress,  417 
Savoury  ragout  powder,  290 
Screens,  remarks  on  meat,  8 
Scollops  of  lobsters  in  the  shell, 
142 

oysters,  143 
Scolloped  lobster,  145 
Scotch  barley  broth,  101 
Shrimps,  to  scollop,  144 
Soda  water,  to  make,  317 
Soles,  to  carve,  25 

dressed   with  sweet   herbs, 
141 

salad  of,  143 

augratin,  355 

in  the  German  mode,  416 

Dutch  way,  422 

fillets  of,  k  la  Horly,  354 

a  saut6  of,  k  la  maitre  d'hotel, 
354 
Souffl^  imitation  of  a,  412 

ginger,  260 
Soup,  spring,  78 

the  old  Scotch  brown,  86 

white  stock  for,  90 

a,  with  hop-tops,  96 

mutton  cutlet,  97 

rice,  98 

macaroni,  98 

a  cheap,  98 

oyster,  99 

stock  for  fish,  99 

eel,  100 

portable,  103 

Mullaghee  Taunee,  or  curry, 
339 

mulligatawny,  337 

rabbit,  344 

turnip  and  pea,  345 

celery  and  chevril,  346 

cabbage,  346 
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Soap,  dean  Termioeni,  346 

of  a  parte  of  fowl,  queen's 

fiishioii,346 
a  la  Julienne,  348 
of  a  puree  of  young  peas, 

347 
turnip,  349 
onion,  349 
nx>ck  turtle  in  the  Parisian 

fiuhion,349 
Queen's,  350 
of  a  purte  of  joung  carrots, 

351 
(mions,  351 
lentils^  351 
rice,  k  la  Cred,  352 
carrot,  352 
turnip,  352 
onion,  352 

pearl  barley,  a  la  royale,  352 
of  capon,  Spanish  way,  411 
of  Spain — Uie  national,  411 
Geiman  celery,  for  fast  days 

418 
celery,  Dutch,  419 
of  eds,  Dutch,  419 
of  herrings  roes  a  I'Erasme, 

420 
of  fbsh  a  la  Flessingue,  420 
white  sago,  425 
the  Russian  countrywoman's, 

427 
the  Bussian  imperial,  427 
the  Bussian  fish,  430 
of  fiUets  of  perch,  a  la  Ca- 
tharine n,  431 
German  giblet,  432 
of  saner  krout,  432 
of  fowl,  a  la  Baden,  432 
Le  Barch,  433 
autimm,  80 
Flemish,  445 
cabbage,  79 
clear  gravy,  85 
carrot,  94 
carrot,  another,  94 
citizens,  96 
stock  for, 

fish,  k  la  Bagration,  401 
macaronj,  a  la  Rossini,  403 


Soup,  macaroni,  h  la  Napolitaiiie, 
404 
macaroni,  k  la  Medids,  405 
macaroni,  k  la  Sidlienne,^ 
maigre,  100 
ox  cheek,  91 

conmion  broth  maigre,  101 

ox  tail,  101 

beef^  for  the  sick,  104 

ox  head,  90 

pea,  a  green,  93 

pea,  a  green,  superior,  93 

rice,  white,  79 

rabbit,  89 

gardener's,  79 

gravy,  86 

giblet,  87 

giblet,  another,  87 

game,  88 

game,  a  more  elaborate,  88 

hare,  89 

hare,  superior,  88 

leveret,  77 

semolina,  403 

real  turtle,  71 

mock  turtle,  87 

mock  turtle,  superior,  80 

West  Indian  method  of  dress- 
ing turtle,  83 

mock  turtle,  with  cow-hed, 
84 

turnip,  93 

for  one  or  two  persons,  100 
Spinach  curry,  328 

to  dress,  295 

remarks  on,  298 

another  way  of  dressing,  299 
Spits,  observations  on,  8 

cradle,  8* 
Squab-pie,  264 

another,  264 
Stew,  a  turnip,  306 
Stuffing,  for  hair  or  turkey,  194 
Sturgeon,  to  roast  a,  140 

sauce  for  roast  sturgeon,  140 

cutlets  of,  in  paper,  354 

a  la  Romulus,  357 

al'Imperiale,  427 

to  stew,  127 
Sugar,  to  boil,  271 
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Sugar,  to  clarify,  270 
Singez  (explanation  of  termB),  43 
Si^viss  custards,  444 
Syrup  for  compotes,  399 

n^able,  on  laying  out  a,  25 
*I*amis  or  Tammy  (explanation 

of  terms),  43 
TeaJ^to  roast,  196 
Teiidrons  (ex^danatioa  of  terms), 

43 
^Thruslics,  to  roast,  196 
7o    choose   crabs  and   lobsters, 
114 
prawns  and  shrimps,  114 
muscles  and  cockles,  114 
Tomata  Devil,  187 
Tomata's  farcied,  307 
Tol«man,to  make,  187 
Tongue,  to  boil  a,  234 
to  stew  a,  239 
an  excellent  way  of  dressing, 

to  eat  cold,  239 
and  parmesan,  239 
a  picklefl  and  glazed,  240 
a  neat's,  Polish  way,  436 
Toumer  (explanation  of  terms), 

43 
Tourte   (explanation  of  terms), 

43 
Truffles,  to  dress,  302 

the  proven^ale  way,  303 
au  court  bouillon,  303 
stewed  in  Champagne,  394 
with  Champagne  wine,  397 
saute  of,  402 

and  young  partridges,  406 
Turbot,  to  boil,  107 

the  most  approved  and  fa- 
shionable mode  of  dress- 
ing, 108 
with  a  parsley  sauce,  109 
bechamel,  to  dress,  121 
Turkeys,  193 
to  roast,  198 
for  roasting,  11 
young,  roasted,  407 
for  boiling,  10 
poults,  11 
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Turkey,  to  carve  a,  24 
Turnips,  glazed,  393 

with  sugar,  394 
Trouts,  broiled,  135 

broiled,     with    mushrooms, 
137 

dressed  in  a  stew-pan,  137 

grayling,  perch,  and  tench, 
to  fry,  138 

or  pike  ^  la  Genevoise,  356 

Vanilla  custards,  390 

Vanner,  43 

Veal,  observations  on,  4 

to  carve  a  breast  of,  19 

to  carve  a  fillet  of,  21 

to  boil  a  knuckle  of,  182 

to  dress  tendrons  of,  189 

sweetbreads,  384 

cutlets  a  ritalienne,  387 

cotelettes  de,  a  la  Maintenon, 
388 

fricandeau  de,    a  la  Mainte- 
non, 388 

Wanquettes  de,  k  la  Mainte- 
non, 389 

cutlets  aux  fines  herbes,  389 

ris  de,  a  la  Dauphine,  389 

cutlets  a  ritalienne,  402 

to  roast  a  loin  of,  175 

to  roast  a  neck  of,  175 
Vegetables,  macedoine  of,  426 

how  to  boil,  294 

butter  for  frying,  294 

marrow,  301 
Venison,  observations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  haunch  of,  20 

to  keep  sweet,  197 

pasty,  to  make,  261 

pasty,    to    make,     another, 
262 
Vinegar,  slialot,  287 

garlic,  287 

basil,  288 

green  mint,  289 

chili,  292 

camp,  292 

tarragon,  292 

horse-radish,  292 
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Walnat  ketchup,  290 
Walnato.  to  pickle,  283 
Water,  Hungaiy,  448 

honey,  448 

IsTender,  448 

lime,  460 

tar,  460 

a,  to  take  spots  of  grease  out 
of  stuns,  &c^  453 
Wheatears,  to  dress,  206 

roasted,  14 
White  braize,  128 
Whitebait,    directioDS  for  diess 

ing,  134 
White  kidnej  beans,    to    dress, 
295 

i  la  maitre  d'hotel,  309 

currant  shrub,  315 

noyeau,  318 

pocl6,  348 


White,  consomm^,  363 

wine  whey,  449 
Whitings  with  herbs,  355 
Widgeons^  to  roast,  196 
Wild  ducks,  to  roast,  196 
Wild  geese,  to  roast,  196 
Wine,  shalot,  291 
Woodcock,  to  truss,  14 

roast,  207  « 

roast,  196 

Toung  turkeys  with  oysters,  424 
partridges,  Russian  manner 

of  dressing,  428 
rabbits,  fidcassees  o^  Russian 

way  of  dressing,  429 
partridges    called     bigocke, 

436 

Zest  for  grayies,  270 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 


The  royal  opiate,  321 
To  make  spruce  beer,  322 
China  chila,  328 
capsicum  curry,  330 
ameetah,  or  sweet  palaoo,  333 
peish  moulia,  335 
To  dean  pkite,  449 
To  make  essence  of  all  sorts  of 
flowers  to  serre  to  flavour 
liqueurs,  &c.,  450 
To  loosen  glass  stoppers  of  bottles, 

451 
To  make  excellent  starch  from 

potatoes,  451 
To  preserTC  potatoes  from  frost, 

452 
To  prevent  the  freezing  of  water 
in  pipes  in  the  winter,  452 
To  cure  the  ringprorm,  453 
To  remove  iron-moulds  from  linen, 

453 
To  wash  gold  ornaments,  454 
To  destroy  bugs,  454 

another  receipt,  454 
To  make  French  polish,  454 
barley  water,  455 
strengthening  bitter,   455       I 


To  make  shoes  waterproof,  460 

fumigating  pastiles,  460 
To  dean  pewter  vessels  and  tin 
covers,  461 
looking    glasses,    and   plate 
glass,  461 
To  preserve  gilding,  461 
To  wash  wine  decanters,  461 
To  dean  Britannia  metal  goods, 
461 
paint,  462 
To  make  aniseed  water,  or  ani- 
seed brandy,  462 
marking  iuk,  462 
apple  water,  462 
gingerbeer,  463     • 
To  dean  boot  tops,  463 
To  make  lavender  water,  464 
emulsion  for  a  cold,  464 
British  Champagne,  464 
honeycomb  gingerbread,  465 
honeycomb  gingerbread,  ano- 
ther, 465 
gooseberry  wine,  465 
To  dean  alabaster,  or  marble,  465 
To  take  stains   out   of  marble, 
466 
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A  CARD. 


BREGION,  professed  Cook,  continues  to  dress  Dinners,  Sup' 
pers  for  BaUs,  Peiits  Soupers,  Dejeuners  ^  la  Fourchette,  and 
Marriage  Breakfasts  in  the  same  stifle,  and  on  the  same  term*,  which 
have  ghen  such  universal  sattrfaction  for  the  hut  twenty  years. 
Letters  addressed  to  him,  at  36,  South-street,  Manchester^square, 
tviU  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
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Febbuart,  1846. 
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that  foras  in  which  history  is  most  attractive— by  perfect  pieces  of  biography."— Jfonunjf  Herald. 


Second  edition^  octavo,  fric<)l2s.,  cloth  gilt, 

THE   CHILD   OF   THE    ISLANDS, 

Bt  the  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

**  Thcrs'  AMI  h»  MA  qosstion  that  the  perfotnanee  bears  throogfaoat  the  stamp  of  extraordinary 
ability — the  sense  of  easy  power  very  rarely  deserts  ui*  But  we  pause  on  the  bunt  oT  genius ;  and 
they  are  muij."~Qumrt*Af  Review. 

"  We  find  in  almost  erery  page  some  bold  bunt,  craeeftil  allusion,  or  delicate  toncb— some  trait  of 
estcmal  nature,  or  glimpse  into  the  receraes  of  the  heart— that  iiresistibly  indieates  the  creating 
power  of  genius."— CdJniicrxh  Jtssrisw* 

In  one  volume,  poit  octavo,  price  M».,  cloth  gilt, 

A  TOUR 
THROUCH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MEUSE; 

WITH  TBB 

XcgtiOfs  of  t^  WaOoon  ^^oantr^  utCts  i^e  %trstnntfi. 
By  DUDI^EY  COSTEIXa 

WITH  AN  OBNAMENTAL  FRONTISPIECE  AND  NUMEROUS  WOODCUTS. 

**  This  tastefully-illustrated  rolume  will  find  its  way  not  only  into  the  hands  of  tourists  who  may 
propose  to  travel  0T«r  Ike  same  ground  as  the  author  (in  which  case  it  will  be  foand  an  excellent 
hand- book  or  guide),  but  into  the  study  and  library,  where  arm-chair  travellers,  for  lack  of  means, 
or  health,  or  time,  are  forced  to  visit  foreign  lands  mentally.  Mr.  Costello  opens  op,  too,  compara- 
tively new  ground,  and  shows  us  that  tnc  Valley  of  the  Meuse  contains  treasures  of  nature,  art, 
romance,  UMl  tradition,  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  or  n«arly  so.'*— Jeftn  BM» 


NBW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


in  email  4io,  price  ie.  6d ,  cloth, 

WONDERFUL   STORIES    FOR 
CHILDREN. 

FKOH  THB  DANISH  OF  ANOKRSBN. 

Bt  MARY  HOWITT. 


In  small  Uo,  price  is.  dd.,  cloth, 
A  STORY  ABOUT  A  CHRJSTMAS 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 
By  MRS.  PERCY  SINNETT. 


In  small  Ato,  price  4«.  dd.,  cloth, 
HUNTERS  AND  FISHERS; 

on, 

tKSTCBliS    OF  FRIMITIYB   EACK8  IN 
I.AND8  BSTONO  THE  SNA. 

Bt  MRS.  PERCY  SINNETT. 


In  email  4to, 
THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER. 
(IN  THE  PMSSS,) 
Sack  embelluhed  with  Four  cohwred  Engr<wmgs, 


^ 


<* 


BY  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL. 


4 


In  Imperial  4tQ,  elegetUlp  bound  in  red  morocce,  gilt  edges,  21.  ts,,  or  in  Atlat 
4io,  wUh  proof  imfrtseiom*  of  tho  plaieo  on  India  paper^prief  •!,  St. 

FINDEN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  POET  MOORE; 

BBINO 

A  SEBXES  OF  FOBTHAITO 

^i  ftft  principal  JFtmalt  (S^KXRtttx»  in  i^is  SS^rlks, 

From  Paintings  by  eminent  Artists,  msde  expressly  for  the  Work.    Engraved  in  the  highest  style 
of  Art,  Vj,  9r  under  (ho  immsdiM*  sup«r|«ien4ence  of 

MR.  EDWARD  FINDEN. 

-WITH  DESCBIFTIYE   LETTEB-PBE8& 


/»  one  volume  Ato,  (found  in  cloth  0fd  gilt,  price  8S««» 

THE    ARCH/EOLOCICAL   ALBU 

^>  iWns^ttm  pf  £lffXiovaA  IStntiqiiities. 
EDITED  BY  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 

Lge.  in  Chromolitbomphy^  TwtmMjAix 
able  BuUdings  and  Antiquitieai  and  up- 
,  all  drawn  by  F.  W.FAmHOLT,  F.S.A, 


With  a  beautiful  illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  in  Chromolitl 
Etchin|n  on  Steel  (four  of  which  are  coloured)  of  remarkiT      -  ■■  -■ 
wards  or  One  Hundred  and  Serenteen  EngraTings  on  Wood 


Jn  one  targe  folio  volumef  prieo  9L  Itt.  6dn  cMA, 

A  SERIES  OF  DIAGRAMS, 


ILLUSTRATITB  OF 


^e  ^rCnctples  of  JVit^miad  ^i^Hosopi^t)  ^^  4^^^  Iftpplitation 

Dra«rn  on  Stope  by  Henry  Chapman,  and  printed  in  coloon  by  C*  9.  Cb0&nfli 

WITB  OBSCBlPTirS  LBTTBB-PRBSS. 
Vodar  (be  nqwrimcndenoa  of  tfas  Society  for  the  POTiton  of  tTaefiil  Kiumla4g«. 


In  one  vol,,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s, 
ST.  PATRICK'S  EVE; 

Or,  Three  Eras  in  the  life  of  an 
Irish  Feasant. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

WITB  FOUR  BTCHINOS  AKD  NUHBB0U8 
WOODCUTS.  BY  "  PHIZ." 


In  one  volume,  small  octaoo,  in  Omon 
mental  Boards,  price  be, 

LIFE  IH  DALEGARLIA. 

THE  PARSONAGE  OF  MORA. 

By  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 

TBANSI.ATBD  BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


# 


In  one  volume,  cloth,  price  5s, 
CHESS  FOR  BEGINNERS, 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons : 

Showing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  begm< 

uing  and  ending  the  CTame,  together  with  Tanoos 

Situations  and  CheckmaMie. 

By  WILLIAM   LEWIS. 

jniBD  BDITION. 

With  94  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours. 


In  three  volumes,  post  oetato,  dalh, 

ZOE :  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO  UVES) 

A  NOVEL. 

By  GERALDINE  E.  JXW8BURT. 


—» 


TOIUHES  ONE  AND  TWO  OF 
THE   CDINBUROH    TALES, 

UBS.    JOHNSTONE. 


TiMM  Storln,  printed  inthe  niiuJ  war  of  MadeniNoTelf.iTonld  Oil  KiaBnm 
VokOHBt  post  STO. 

Tlu  KDINBUROH  TALKampabUiUncld  WjiiiLTNuMBiBS.afiUteen 
pacn  lu-Bi  8TO,  doable  coliunnt,  In  ■deal' trpc, pries TVwHof/iKacf,'  add 
In  Houtitlt  Fikan,  euh  cODtalniiiE  fonr  unnben,  Mnched,  wiUi  a  wnvpo'. 
price  Stemptne*, 


fit : A 

!^W  'D^r      ^1T  A  V»«#  A 'V        A 'WTTX      TT  A  T  T  <?      ^ 


BY   CHAPMAN   AND   HALI.. 


OSAPMAN    AND    HAZiIi'8    MONTHLY    SBBIBS. 

▲  COLLXCTION  OF  OBIOIKAI.  WORKS  OF 

riOTION    ANB    BIOGBAPBY. 


This  Miies  of  Books  will  consist  exclusively  of  new  and  origrinal  works, 
chiefly  of  the  dus  of  Novels  and  Romances)  and  the  price  of  each  work  will 
be  less  than  one-half  the  smn  charged  for  an  equal  amount  of  matter  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  pablication. 

The  NovxLs  will  be  pabllshed  in  Foub  Mokthlt  Pabts,  price  Three 
HhUttngs  each  j  and  although  containing  the  amoant  osoally  indaded  in 
THBBB  yoLUMBS.  wlll  be  Completed  in  two,  and  sold  for  Fowrteen  Shillings  in 
doth.    Hie  BiooRAFHixs  will  never  exceed  Ttvo  Parts,  or  One  Volume. 

**  The  oommeneement  of  a  new,  and,  as  it  Nems  to  at,  verr  spirited  MbnaptJlto  redooe  the  price 
of  this  dus  of  literature."— r 


'^  If  the  '  Monthlr  Series,'  continoee  as  well  as  it  has  began,  the 'old  three-rolome  srstem  is 
at  an  end.  The  world  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  pay  thirty  shillings  for  rubbish,  when,  for 
Sotuteen,  it  can  enjoy  the  best  iarentions  of  the  best  writers."— if  <k«iM«».    ^ 


T®2]dWS2r26iS   ^2LS&IS^IIS)'7   2PWIBZdIISSIIS]S)» 
Jn  one  volume.  Post  Octavo,  cloth,  ys., 

THE    FALCON    FAMILY; 

A    COMIC   NCVEL- 

**  In  this  booli,  if  wc  mialake  not,  we  hare  the  promise  of  a  new  writer  of  satirical  fiction,  not 
ommthy  to  take  his  place  with  the  writer  of '  Crotchet  Castle'  and  *  Headlong  Hall/  "—  JbMHiiiMr. 

**  A  vein  of  genuine  comedy  runs  laTishljr  through  every  page,  and  e<}u«lly  exhibits  itself 
whetlierin  the  conception  of  character  and  incident,  or  in  the  construction  of  the  sparkling 
dial^pis  wliich  floats  down  before  the  imagination  of  the  readef."— Jtfismtiif  Ci^ronicle. 


in  ont  volmme.  Post  Octaoo,  cloth,  7s,, 

THE    LIFE   OF    MOZART, 

including  his  cobbesfondence. 
bt  edwabd  holmes, 

AVTBOB  Ot  <*A  BABBU  AXOXO  TUM  XUUCXAirS  07  OBBBiJrT,"ftC. 

«  A  dcir.  complete,  aad  jndidoiM  view  of  MmutH  Lifo»  •    •    •    •    We.'caa  uMj  leoom. 
Id  tUs  Tolmne."— WacfcwMsd. 

**  Id  ircry  rsspcct  a  most  admirable  pleee  of  Biogimphy.**— New  VenlUf  Meg.  \  \  | 

"  Wt  cannot  ooooei%*e  It  more  «^Tc<»»wM»'g  story  of  genius.  ■  *  *  «  ■  To  a  strle  which 
wnild  slonehavesuflleetf  to  the  production  of  an  interesting  and  striking  narratlTe,Mr.Hobnes 
nallas  tdepth  of  kaoiriedgeand  mosieat  appnciation  very  ran  and  renaikabls."— iTaMaiiiwr. 

"  An  ssoepuble  addition  to  our  stores  of  Biography.  More  rich  and  complete  in  the.  assem- 
Uafs  of  its  materiale  than  any  prerioua  pubUeanoa  on  the  aotgect."— JffcsiMinn* 

» 1 


^ 


OHAnUir  *  MALIM  MOMTBIiT  SSKIBC,  CMttM^d. 
AMM  tvMM,  f—l  8m,  tIMK  Tt- 

LONG  ENGAQEIMENTS. 

ATALB  OF  THE  AFFQHAN  B£BEI,I,ION. 

in  hM  MiMm,  |>M(  IM,  oTaM,  lUt 

THE  WHITEBOY; 

A  8T0BT  OF  IRELAND  IS   18M. 

Bt  Hits.  8.  C.  BALL. 


to,  1^  lii^ablB  pw^K<  of  kmJiilXf  up  Ih*  wjvntt  oT  LttrM  toImi»  Dfrt*]*  |  ■  wj^rti  wrioA  fflfTHi 
«!»,  HbII'p  njlf  iaauT,  mwfid,  »Dil  eaKll-p.    t4*  l>Klli  oF  Abtl  Richardi.lhe  mbddLe-iuIl, 

imbkli  UK  Buiih—M  iS^ittmli  li  InirodjCBl,  tf " '^ 

"TliiiliilHi^IlM UmiiiiJIiilj  ml >i  liii  ..    . 

llb-lihi  ikMctiH  i(  lUnntr.lHbn  sf  (nmbir  IrHta  hunouT,  wiU  aoMlDTiillr  vxiis  a) 
IM  Hmiii  puUu  uid  libcuou  ot  lillriMh  pmpl,.  drl-n  .llh  iiE.«d!ii|  mctg,  u\i  fo 

/■  Mm  MteHt,  pW  >K,  cMIt,  tw, 

MOUNT  SOREL; 

Ob,  TRB  HEIBEBS  O?  THE  DE  VEBES. 
■Ufioiul, 

Bt  ni  AUTHOK  or  tui  "  TWO  OLD  llEirs  TALKS." 

"  1  l*h  of  iljipil-  bunif.    •    •    •    The  Huninnicniinit  St  ■  im,  uid.n  il>«iialou' 

n»iiii  JBW— I  tnwltteh  il»  Mwn,  ibt  crimlnul,  md  ih^'Tnlgai SKi  imjij »  iImit  ;  iii^fai 


n|W  Fir  lUju  SbObnia  Kh 


IN  PREPA&ATION. 

THE    LIFB    OF    QEORaB     OAHNINa, 

Br  ROBBBT  BBLL, 

THH    blPB    OP    TALLBTXAND. 

Br  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


i 


BY   CHAPMAN   AND   HALL. 


« 


Pnhtt^hing  every  attemaU  Month, 

THE     BARONIAL     HALLS, 

AND 

ANCIENT  CHURCHES  OP  ENGLAND, 

BT 
J.  D.  HABDIN6,  G.  CATTERMOLE,  S.  PROUT,  J.  HOLLAND,  F.  MULLER,  &C. 

Executed  in  Lithotint  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  HARDING. 
"WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  LETTER-PRESS  RT  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 


Each  Part  contains  Three  Plates,  and  Twelve  Pages  of  Letter-press, 

interspersed  with  Woodcuts. 

PfticB—Frints,  Imperial  Qaarto,  M.i  Proofs,  Colombier  Quarto*  7f.  &f.; 

India  Paper,  Imperial  Folio,  12«. 


TH£  FIRST  VOLUME, 

C0MVBI81M0  TBI  FIRST  BIGHT  PARTS.   IS  COMPLKTBD. 

Pricb— Prints,  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bouod,  £3  6«.j  Proofs,  Colombier  Quarto, 

half-bound,  £3  78,  6d, 


CDottUnts : 


Shottetbrooke  Chnich 

Sawston  Hall 

Brrreton  Hall 

Moretou  Hall 

Naworth 

Naworth  lone  Gallriy. 

HinchinbrooK  House   

Charlton  Honae 

CobbamHaU 

Cobbam  Chuccb,  1  atertor  .... 

HeverCastle 

Tenabunt,  frum  the  Park  .... 


Bttishire 

Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire 

Cumberland 

Huntingdon 

Kent 
ti 

t< 

M 

« 


PART  IX. 

HamHoDW Surrry 

St.0i7th's  Eciex 

Knole,  Retainers' GidJery ... .  Kent 


PART  X. 


......  Warwickshire 

The  Oak  House  .' Staflbrdshiiv 

Branubill Hampshire 


Reaucbamp  Chapel 
;  House .... 


PART  XL 

Spelw  IlaU,  Exterior  Laneaahire 

SpekeRaQ,  Interior '* 

CirmviJl  Castle............  StaffordBliire 


# 


Penshnrst,  the  Courtyard 

Turton  Tower 

KirbyHaU 

Blickling    

The  Great  Chamber,  Montacute 

loffcstrie 

Helmingham  Hall 

Hengrava  Hall 

West  Stow  Hall 

Aruudel  Church  ........*.••.. 

Boxg rove  Church 

"Warwick  Castle  


Kent 

Lancashire 

Northampton 

Norfolk 

Somersetshire 

Sta^rdshire 

Suffolk 

« 
Sussex 

Warwickshire 


FARTZn. 

Hall  in  the  Wood  Lancashire 

Charleoote..., *. Warwickshire: 

ChariecoteGrMtHaU  ** 

PART  XUL 

Hardwicke  Hall Derbyshire 

Loseley  House Surrey 

ThrowleyHaU Staffordshire 

PART  XIV. 

CreweHaU Cheriairs  , 

Aeton  Hall Warwickshire 

boi ilhvll's  Uail f mncasbire 


*7 * 

^^  8  WORK8  PUBLI8IIBD 

AUTHOIUZEP  TRANSLATIONS  OP  M.  EUQNRilSU^'S   WORKS, 

Bmbeniihed  with  MrenU  bondred  beautlfal  Uliutntlont  on  wood*  drmwn 
wtpMnly  for  tliM«  0ditloiiB  br  tbe  first  Artittslii  Piueli»  and  exeeat^  by  the 

'  eminent  Sni^iBh  BngniTera, 


mnxBB  T|a  supbbiiitbndbiics  of  xb.  chabus  hbath. 

in  one  voiume  99o,  price  lU.,  cloth  giU, 

PAULA  RMONTI ;  OR,  THE  HOTEL  LAMBERT. 

wna. 
TWBWTl  BBAUrXFUL  XLLUSTB^TZONS,  DBAWN  BT  JI7LB8  DAVIP. 


In  tkme  wohmu,  imperial  %vo,  hmndeomelg  bound  in  cioth,gilt,  price  8/.  ite., 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF    PARIS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  READER. 
ILLUSXBATBD  "WlTm  UFWABDS  OF  BEYER  BUHDBED  EKGBATIMG8 

OF  ALL 

tS^t  CDI^BratUrs,  Scenes,  Costumes,  mts  Xocalities, 

Described  in  this  extraordinary  work. 


Jn  three  volumes,  9vo,  price  S85^  cloth, 

THE    WANDERING    JEW. 


/none  volume,  un^form  with  the  tpork,  price  ist., 
A  SERIES  OF  104  BEAUTIFUL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


/•  thrtt  mIkmm,  Bm,  k€m4tomtlf  btund  tecMAi  gUt,  price  IL 18*^ 

THE  WANDERING  JEW, 

WITH  THS  ABOTC 

ONE  HUNDBED  AND  FODB  BSAUUFDI*  ZLLU8TBATI0N8« 


Thete  fTorks  map  stUl  be  had  in  Numbers,  Parts,  and^Volumes  ;  and  Sub- 
soribtrs  art  recomtnended  to  complete  their  sets  withaut  dekip* 


.1  ■  y 


9I» 


BY  CHAPMAK  AND  HILL. 

imw  niuraniATBD  wokk  st  piin»air. 


FINDEN'S   BEAUTIES   OF   MOORE; 


^rintipal  StaaUt  (S^^raone  of  t^at  papular  Iguti. 


UB.  EDWASD  XINDEH. 


K«h  Wambcr  conUloa  Pour  FlUci,  wICb  lUoMntiTe  Latter-ima  fiom  Um 
pea  of  a  dlsUn^Libed  Tenule  Writer. 

Pmiim.    ImpnUil  Quuto nn*  Skattiai. 

rmoQTijOaMlaptpeT.i.lina'aiUi... 


•  kult  km  M  MadMni  rHhn  !  ud  "  Ttiia(  UU;,' 
■  nlmnilptaMlUhlier.    ™  I™. ."i^"^*'^" 


/•lar«rialfiMrf«,fir<M  nrHCMtecu;  Praoji  vit  India  Paptr, 
FBur  Oaiimu, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ART. 


*- 


Br  J.  D.  HABDINQ, 


« 


10 


WORKS   PtJBLISHEO 


■* 


in  0me  vtiame  IM,  ^rfe«  tr.  (kT.  in  eUthgUi,  •r  in  m&reee6  gitt,  lit. 

SYRIA   AND   THE    HOLY    LAND 

POPULAKLY    DESCRIBED; 

TiMir  Sceoory  and  their  People,  Incidents  of  Trvnl,  Ac.    From  Che  best  end 

most  reeent  anthoiities. 

By  WALTBB  KEATING  KELLY, 

WITH  ONE  RUNDBED  AND  JSIUUTI  WOODCUT  ILLTT8TBATIONS. 

**  NeT«r  wM  IntmntUon  nor*  •mada^f  conwftA  atrtr  wtn*  Um  reialu  of  volaminoiv 
worka  of  tnvpl  more  vpiritcdly  condenacd.  The  execation  is  truly  admirable.  The  moral,  flodal, 
phjwoaL  Boliiical,  awl  gaofraphical  fcatom  of  the  EaM  ara  well  brought  oat/and  Che  reader  is  at 
home  wttE  the  Turk,  the  Arab,  the  Jew,  the  Dritee,  and  the  Maronite."— Ifcetafciaiter  Review. 


in  MM  volwne,  990,  price  At.  in  efoM  giUp  er  l«  moroceo  gilt,  iss., 

EGYPT    AND    NUBIA 

POPULARLT  DESCRIBED; 

Tlieir  Scenery  and  National  Characteriitica,  Incidents  of  Wayftkring  and 
Sojourn,  Personal  and  Historical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  fee.  &c. 

By  J.  A.  ST.  JOHN, 

Awhor  of  "  Bgypt  asd  Hohamined  All,** "  Mannnt  and  Customi  of  Antient  Greece,"  ftc. 

XLLVSTBATBD  WITH 
ONB  HUNDBBD  AMD  TWBMTT-nVS  WOOD  SNO&AVXNGS. 


In  MM  pctume,  cloth,  gilt  tdgts, 
price  (to. 

•KCrCHCS  OF  YOUNC  LADIES, 

YOUNQ  GENTLEMEN, 

:AND  YOUNC   COUPLES. 

WITH  MOHTanN  ILIiUITRATIONS, 
BT  **  PHIZ." 


Second  Smionftlth  Additions,  in 
tmall  9t>o,  price  Ss.  cloth,  gitt, 

SONGS   AND   BALLADS. 
Bt  SAMUSL  LOVSR. 


\*   This  Edition   contidns  the 
Songs  sang  in  Mr.  Lotbr'b  "Ikish 

EVSNINOS." 


Second  Editions—In  tw  vohim$s,poit  8vo,  price  14«., 

THE    IRISH    SKETCH-BOOK. 

By  MR.  M.  A  TTTMARSH. 
With  namerons  EngrarlngB  on  Wood,  flrom  the  Author's  designs. 

"One  of  the  most  valuabU  bookiof  trarelUng  Sketchte  that  has  been  published  for  many  a 

Vi.'  *??  excepting  '  Inprlis,'  it  presenu  the  best  idea  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  that  we  haTC  met 

rLr*i-.-i:°  „  "  *^  contains  any  elaborate  disquisitions  on  politics,  religion,  anarchy,  or  distress,  or 

mZinS  ^IJ?*°^  for  their  remedy ;  but  the  reader  bin  set  before  him  as  graphic  a  picture  of  Iri»h 

SSrti^' a^JSKf  JtJbi^J'lJ**  ri^'"*  "  '*"  ^  ^"^^^ ^'^  ™*^®  *•  *<»"  °' **'•  Titmanh.  •    • 


^ 


oapUal.*'«-4>Mr«<Mv 


* 


fr 


BY   CHAPMAN    AND  HALL.  11 


€ftt  dFortign  Hiibrars^ 


A  SBRIBB  OF  TRANSLATIONS  OF 
POMHbAft   AND   ZMTSRfiSTINO   FORBION  WORKS^ 

Puhiished  a*  soon  as  possible  after  their  appearance  on  the  Continent, 

*'  The  project  of  a  Foreign  Library  we  thought^  in  the  firgt  instance,  very 
htghly  <Xt  and  Are  particularly  glad  to  observe  its  confirmed  snccess.  The 
bookB  bave  been  well  diosen,  and,  without  an  exception,  well  translated."-— 
Bxam^ner^ 

VOLUMES  COMPL£TfiD« 

THE  AUTOBIOCRAPHY  OP  HElNRtCH  ZCHOKKE. 

Price  6f . 

"  One  of  the  best  aatObtoilMpfalM  eret  pttbliahed.*'->C/lkiiiiWrt*  Jottnla/, 

"  This  exceedingly  intemtlng  pieet  of  auiobiogrftphy  fonu  the  thiitj-third  part  or 
Tolume  of  that  i^uable  series  of  worlts  pablisoed  under  Uta  general  title  of  the 
Foreign  Library.  It  will  be  read  with  intense  interest ;  Vith  all  the  interest  of  a  work 
of  Action.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  good  man's  life,  of  a  good  man's  struggles, 
of  a  bcneftbetor  of  the  human  raee/'-^/sfcn  £«{{. 

"  Autobiographies  are'generalljr  pleasant  reading,  and  this  oneof  Heinrich  ZschoXke 
fiillv  bears  out  the  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  excellent  foreign 
worxs  which  the  '  Foreign  Library'  has  made  accessible  to  English  readers.  It  presents 
OS  with  a  viTid  picture  of  the  mind  and  life  of  a  man  worthy  to  be  known— one  who 
has  striven  with  success,  by  speculation  and  by  action,  to  Improfe  the  condition!  of 
his  feUow  man.»--J/Mfuiv  CAronfele,  July  22, 1846. 

RUSSIA.   BY  J.  C.  KOHL. 

Comprising  St.  Petersbargh— Moscow— Karkhoff— Riga — Odessa — The 
German  Provinces  on  the  Baltic— The  Steppe8->»Tlie  Crimea^aiid  Vkt 
interior  of  the  Ck)antry.    With  a  Map,  price  ll«.  doth. 

AUSTRIA.   BY  J.  C.  KOHL. 

Comprising  Vienna  —  Pragac  —  Hungary  —  Bohemia — The  Danube  — 
Galicla—Styria— Moravia— Bukovino,  and  the  Military  Frontier.  Price 
lU.dlotli. 

'*  Mr.  Kohl's  volumes  upon  Russia  and  Austria  desenre  the  rank  which  has,  by  uni- 
Tttsal  consent  been  awarded  to  them.  They  are  the  very  best  books  about  the  two 
ooantrtes  which  have  yet  appeared,  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  solid  information, 
digeMed  into  the  pleasantest  poasiole  form  than  all  the  tonrs  and  jouroala  extant  " — 

rroMr't  Mtmanme, 

IRELAND,   SCOTLAND,   AND    ENGLAND.    BY  J.  G.  KOHL.  > 
Price  Us*  doth. 

"  Mr.  Kohl*B  work  on  Ireland  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  mott  succinct  and  falth- 
fttl  thftt  w«  have  yet  seen,  and  exhibits  the  lamentable  condition  of  that  countrv  in  a 
light  in  which  none  bat  a  foreigner,  or  at  least  a  sagacious  traveller^  could  paint  it. 
His  testimony  is  doubly  valuable  from  the  weight  of  experience  and  authority  which 
his  name  carries  with  it."— Times. 

LIFE  IN  MEXICO.    BY  MADAME  CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA. 
Price  1  ]«.  cloth. 


;*?■ 


Calderon's  book  has  all  the  natural  liveliness  and  taot,  and  readiness  of 
remark,  niiieh  are  sure  to  distinguish  the  first  production  of  a  clerer  woman.  •  •  • 
A  more  genuine  book,  in  air,  as  well  as  in  reality,  it  would  be  dliBcult  to  find."— 
BdinbuTMf^  RenevB. 
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TALIS  FROM  THE  eCRMAN. 

Ooafrtrinc  Spedmau  from  the  moct  oeletantod  AnUian.    By  J. 
OxsiTFOBB  and  C.  ▲.  FnuNo.    Mee  11«.  doth. 

**  Mr.  OamAMd  b  on*  of  tta*  bcit  G«nMB  telioUn  we  Ii&t*.  Mr.  Feaing,  with 
whom  Jw  has  teftMC  bcm  aaodaled  in  ftnvign  Uteratore,  is  a  Gcnnan  Inaownlbr  liis 
MBAdinqr  ia  Ih*  «ikU«  of  his  nativi  Uajpage.  Tb«  eonbimttion  wm  the  moM 
OttiBf  eooMivtlil*  tar  a  worii of drfi  Uad.  Bakicrton  uui  tmniljition  are  alikadn' 
ncMnille  and  ipiiitad.*'^i:sai  ' 


CCUOWATCD  CRIMU.    BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

OooteiniBff  Th«  BoiflM— The  Conntess  of  St  Gertn— Joan  of  Naples 
— Nislda— The  Mardiionets  of  Brinvillien— The  Ceod— Hie  Mar- 
cMoneaa  de  Oangea  Karl  Ladwig  Saad—Vaninka— Urhan  Qrandier. 
Pite  !••.  doth. 


<*  DiiiiM'  book  to  Tuy  abiklM.  The  Tncady  of  TniU)— tbe  aetioas  ride  of  what 
to  eaUad  tha  Komancaof  Baal  Qto  had  »e?«r  aueh  atarUing  iUusumtion  as  this  re- 
maikabto  book  allNda,  Its  capital  constraetiTe  art  is  otfj  a  leas  admirable  r«at«iie 
thaatopertoctaadeloaaad^tjordauil.  What  a  ttory  to  that  of  (he  Marchifoaeaa 
da  Owgea  •."•r 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY, 

And  of  tha  Ntautoenth  till  the  Overthrow  of  the  Ftench  Empire,  Uteranr 
and  Folttleal*  Bt  F.  C.  Sohlobsib.  Six  Volimies.  Price  £s  :  79* 
dolh. 


*  Wchloaifr  to  as  an  historian  aeeond  to  none  of  bis  oontemporaxics.  We  . 
Bngiand  no  writer  between  whom  and  himself  it  would  not  he  mere  irony  to  institute 
any  oompaitoon.  We  must  look  to  countries  wheie  literature  to  thought  its  own 
reward  lor  hto  competitor.  Ranks  among  German,  and  Thierry  among  Frendt  histo- 
rians, may  eater  the  Uats  with  him.  In  the  depth  and  yarietjr  of  hto  attainments,  and 
the  range  and  ooimaas  of  hto  riew,  he  to  superior  to  them,  snd,  amone  modem  wnten, 
quite  unriTaUed.  In  vigour  of  ezpteaaion,  aagacity  of  judgment,  and  complete  com- 
mand of  Ikis  OMtcriato  (which  are  like  the  spear  of  Xidiilles^  wliat  its  owner  alone  can 
wield),  he  to  fully  equal— and  it  to  a  praise  of  which  any  historian  might  be  proud— 
to  those  great  writers."—  Wtttmimitr  Jtovtow. 

history:  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.    By  F.  Kovlravscb. 
Price  I4#.  doth. 

HISTORY.OF  TEN  YEARS:   1830-1840. 

FaAiica  nvaiNO  thb  Thebb  Days,  and  vndbb  Louis-Phiuvpb.    By 
liovis  BLANf;.    In  Two  Volumes.    Price  d£\ :  (tc. 

**  Thto  to  a  remarkable  work.  The  ten  years  1830—1840,  were  troubled,  stirring, 
and  important  times  to  STery  European  nauon— to  none  so  much  as  France.  •  •  • 
*  L'HlrtolredeDix  Aas'  to  one  of  tfiose  works  so  often  libelled  by  being  called  as  ia- 
tetesting  as  a  noTeU  It  to  a  narraliTe  of  erents,  real,  striking,  absorbing— the  snl^ecti 
of  immanaa  intaiaat  to  aU  taadera— the  atyle  unasually  aKcellent,"— fewjtw  Qmmrtuif 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.    BY  M.  MICHELET.* 

Translated  by  Waltbb  K.  Kbllt.    Volome  the  FIxBt,  price  IS«.  doth. 
ito  be  compUttd  <»  Tmt  Voktmes), 


IN  THE  PB£S8. 

KING  OF  SAXONY'S  UOURNEY  IN   ENGIANO  IN    1844. 
By  Dr.  Cabvs,  His  Mi(f  esty's  PhysicSan. 


.^ 
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UNDEB  THH  SUFXBINTBNDBNOB  OF  THE  80CIBT7  FOB  THE 
DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 


A  SERIES  OF   MAPSi 

Uncient  wOt  JMttnnj 


COHFUeiBf  WITH  ^BE  ISJXBX,  IM 
THE  VOLLOWIKO  BINDINGS:-* 


Hakv  Mobocco, 


Bxur  BottxA,  I 


Slain,  nsrinklfldedcw 
itto;^  edges   ., 


,g&tedjJM 
It  bMk  aadcdi 


irinUcd  eagc* 


tedcM 
andTcd 


IpU  back  UMTcdges 


»  0MB  TOLOXa. 

IM  Tiro  rojxnu. 

Plain. 

Colouicd. 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

£  $.d. 

6  17  0 

7  00 
7    20 

6  18  0 

7  10 
7    80 

£  1.  rf. 
9  14  0 
9  17  0 
9  19  0 
9  15  0 
9  18  0 

10    0  0 

£  t.d. 
7  12  0 

7  17  0 

8  00 
7  14  0 

7  19  0 

8  20 

£  $.4. 
10   6  0 
10  10  0 
10  16  0 
10    7  0 
10  12  0 
10  15  0 

Anp  AWmiert  of  the  Seria  Mtfjf  at  preaent  be  obtained,  and  Subecr^ers  are 
recommended  to  complete  their  Sets  udthout  dHag, 


BINDIlfO   THB    MAPS. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES,  In  various  itylet  of  Bindintr*  may  be  Been  at  the  Pub- 
LisHSBs ;  and  Satecriben  may  have  their  Copies  bound  in  the  best  and 
attongest  manner,  with  India-fubher  haeke,  by  send- 
ing them  through  their  respective  Booksellen,  or 
direct  to  186,  Strand, 


Hatt  BloBOceo,  i»laln,  iprinUcd  edgei 

edsct 
i  Mffes 


•  ditto,  ^It  edflet 
•   -"*•  aadTeds 

Dkled 
._  tcdm 
—  gUt  back  ana  edges , 


^U  back  I 
in,  lorinkled  edges 
'ditto,  gilt  edge*  .    .    « 


(M  0KB 

tM    two 

YOLVMB. 

TOIVMBS. 

£    :   d. 

£    «.  il. 

0    18    0 

1    12   0 

110 

1    17    0 

ISO 

2     0    0 

0    19    0 

1    14    0 

ISO 

1    19    0 

1      4    0 

S     2    0 

StroHgtp  half 'bound  moroeeo,  with  india-rubber  backs,  pries,  ptaiu,  il.  tf . 

cehured,  si.  i6s, 

A    FAMILY   ATLAS, 

OOHTAIMINO  nFTT-FOUB  MAPS:  "WITH  AN  INDEX  OP  PLACES. 


Strongif^bound  in  cloth,  urith  India-rubber  backs, 

A   SCHOOL    ATLAS, 

MOBS&ll.— Comprising  Twenty-one  Maps,  with  Index  of  Places.    PricCf 

Irtaln,  17«.  dd,}  coloured,  a&r. 

▲NOIBIIT.--Eii:hteen  Maps.    Plain,  iss.)  coloured,  Itis,  6d, 

ANOIBNT  AND   MODBBN. 

StroBgly  half-bound  in  One  Volume.    Price,  plain,  il.  79'i  coloured,  ll.  I7s. 


JlM  INDEX,  of  more  than  S5,000  Places,  by  Rev.  Jamss  Micklbburgb,  A.M., 

the  size  of  the  Atlas.    Price  bt. 


MEW  MAP  OP  LONDON,  Enlabosd,  and  with  all  the  Recent  Improve- 
ments.   In  a  Leather  Case,  price  is,  Od^  or  on  a  Sheet,  U.  M.  coloiiffed. 


« 
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POOKET  eOUNTY  MAI9, 

wsir  spmoNS,  with  all 
THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS  CORRECTLY  LAID  DOWN. 

■DTORATSD  BT  BinmUT  HALL.     PRIKYSD  OM  OBAFM AY'S  PATBNT  PAFSB^CLOm. 

On  a  Sheet, pric$  Hd,,  9rinu  CaMe,price9d.  and  u,  each. 

Isle  of  Wight  Monmoatbahire 

lain  of  Man,       -v      Norfolk 
3$nejf  and    V     VorthvmvUeiiMft 
Qnemsey         3     N'orthumberland 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestenhire 

Lincolnshire 

Middlesex 


:^ 


Brdford«hir« 

lU-rkkhiiY] 

lluckiiiiiUi 

('jinNndjjeahira 

Claktare 

rcni«»ll 

f'urn*>«*rland 

r)rrb.\»hire 

DcToiishira 


Dorsctshira 
Durhiun 
Knu'l«nd 
Knex 

Olo'iceslmhire 

Hamn%hire 

HeronrJxhire 

Hertrordshire 

Uonungdonshira 


NocUnghiunaiun 

Oxfordshire 

Rutlandshire 

Shropshin 

foowrMUmre 


SMfbrddiire 

Sufiblk 

SdrM* 

Stiaaex 

Wtrwicldhire 

Weacmoreland 

Wiltahir* 

WoiceiMfiliut 


Oil  a  Sheet,  price  u.,  or  in  a  Caee,  price  it.  td,  each,  double  the  Hu  9/ 

thetuHtve, 

TORKSHIES,  laiLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 


Bound  in  roan^  with  a  tuck,  price  iSf ., 

A  POCKET  TRAVELLING  ATLAS, 

OF  THE  BNGUSH  COUNTIES, 
WKh  an  the  Coach  and  Rail  Roads  accurately  laid  down  and  Coloored. 

ENGRAVED  BY  SIDNEY  HALL. 

NKW  IDITXON,  COMFKISINO  ALL   RAILWAYS   8ANCTI0NXD  TO  TBI   CX.08B  OF 

LAST  SKSSION. 

"  The  beat  Atlas  we  have  seen  for  ncamess,  portability,  and  dear  engraring.    Tha  Maps  an 

qinrto  siz*-,  but  fold  in  the  middle,  so  th:it  the  whole,  when  closed,  fonni  a  modaratelr  thick  ocUto 
Toluine,  stiti-hfd  in  a  Sp.ini>l>  morocco  cotfer,  ex.ictly  the  size,  without  being  tOO  DOlkj  Sot  the 
puckct  of  a  ^rcat  coat."— Wistkimstsb.  B^VTSfT. 


Small  octavo,  price  7s,  eloth,  or  bound 
in  morocco,  10*.  6d. 

HOURS   OF  MEDITATION 

AND 

Upon  various  subjects  connected  with 

the  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties 

of  life. 

TRANSLATKD  FROM  THB  OBRMAN  OF 

H.  ZSCHOKKB. 


MULLEN»S  POEMS. 

In  a  handsome  volume,  uniform  with 
RooBRs'  ••  Italy, **  price  \2s.  boards, 

POEMS: 

THE  PILGRIM  OF  BEAtTT  { 

THE   COTTAGERS    SABBATH; 

SONGS,  AND  MINOR  POEMS. 

BY   SAMUEL   MULLEN. 

With  Twenty-three  Vigrnctte  Illostm- 
tionsrBnrrayedln  line  byW.R.SMiTU, 
from  Drawings  by  H.  Warrbn. 


In  one  volume, poet  Boo,  price  l9s»6d, 
Qloth, 

THE   BOOK  OF   SYMBOLS. 

A  Baries  of  SarsNTT-FiyB  Shobt 
Essays,  on  as  many  different  sub- 
jects, in  connexion  wltti  Morals, 
Religion  and  Philosophy  <  each  Essay 
illustrating  an  ancient  Symbol,  or 
Moral  Pracept. 

"  The  Saaaya  are  senaihle  and  judicious  *  *  ■ 
We  refiocamntd  the  Bodi  to  our  readers,  as  the 
production  of  a  learned  and  thinking  mind." 

— JOBM  BVLl.. 


Infyolseap  9oo,  priee  2a,  oloth.  Second 
jBdition,  eorrteted  and  etilarged, 

NURSERY   GOVERNMENT; 

OR 

HiwTs  addressed   to   Mothers  and 

Nurserymaids,  on  the  Management 

of  Young  Children. 

BY  MRS.  BARWELL. 


f 


« 
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W0BK8  OF  THOMAS  OABZiYIiB. 

In  two  volumes,  thick  octavo,  price  8fi».  cloth, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  %  SPEECHES. 

asaiti^  lElttcOwrtioiwi  antr  ©onntcting  i^rratfD^. 

"With  a  Portrait  of  CromweU,  copied  bypermiMioa  from  an  Original  Miniature  by  Cooper,  in  the 

poBSWsioDofthefteT.ArchdeaooixBenierB,  '       *^   * 

A  new  Editioji  in  the  press* 


In  one  vol.,  small  %vo,  with  a  Portrait, 
price  8«.  Qd^,  cloth, 

iTHE   LIFE   OF   SCHILLER. 

A  NBW  XDITIOSr. 


In  one  voL,post  8«o,  price  10«.  fid.,  cloth, 
PASTTANDJPRESENT. 

SBCOND  BDITION. 


In  one  vol.,  small  8vo,  price  Qs.,  cloth, 

LECTURES  ON 
HEROES   AND    HERO   WORSHIP. 

SBCOKD  BDITION. 


In  three  volt.,  smail  %tso,  \l,  6«.,  (doth, 
:  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION: 

SBCOND  EDITION. 


In  on€  vol.,  crown  Qvo,  price  68.,  cloth, 
CHARTISM. 

"  It  never  smokes  but  there  is  fire." 

OuD  PsorsBB. 

SECOND  BDITION. 


In  Jive  vols.,  small  Svo,  U.  159.,  cloth, 

CRITICAL  AND  M ISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS. 

8BCOND  EDITION. 


in  three  vols,  small  %vo,  price  18«.  cloth, 

TRANSLATION  OF 

GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER. 

COMTAININa 
BBCOND  BDITION,  BBYWBD. 


WORKS  OF  CHARLES   DIOKSNS, 


/*!  one  volume,  8vo,  price  ll.  is.,  cloth, 
THE   PICKWICK   PAPERS. 

"With  Forty  three  Illastrations  by  *'  Fhiz." 


/«  0110  volume,  8vo,  price  U.  is.,  cloth, 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY. 

With  Forty  Dliulrations  by  "  Phik." 


In  one  volume,  800,  price  U.  is.,  cloth, 
SKETCHES   BY  "  BOZ." 

A  NBW  EDITION. 
Wbh  Forty  lUnstrationi  by  Oko.  C&vikshamx. 


#■ 


In  one  vol.,  8vo,  price  1/.  i*.,  cloth, 
MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT. 

with  Forty  lUuCnUoBa  by  "  Phu." 


In  one  volume,  price  I3s,,  cloth, 

THE  OLD   CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

yriTB. 

Serenty-five  Illastrations  by  6.  Cxttbhholb 
and  H.  E.  Baoft-NB. 


In  one  volume,  price  I3s.,  cloth, 
BARNABY  RUDCE. 

191  ^le  of  tl^e  laiots  of  '^ijB^. 


Seventy-eight  lUas  trations  by  G.  CATrnxoiiB 
and  H.  K.  Bbownb. 


In  two  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  il.  U,eloth, 
AMERICAN    NOTES, 

£tn  (Srtiutal  €DurcuIation. 

rOVRTH  BDITIOir. 


* 
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NEW  WOBK  BY  THE  ATTTHOB  OP 
It  &OBBBQUBB/*  "OHA&UiS  O'MAIiZJnr/'  •«. 


^^^^*^^0^^^0^^^*^0*^^0^0m^^0^r^% 


Om  the  Ftraf  of  Ja$ni«rf  was  pubH^ked,  Pmrt  i^  price  is^ 
(TV  &e  eomthmed  Mamtkfy,) 

THE  KNICHT  OF  CWYNNEf 

A  TALE  OP  THE  TIME  OP  THE  UNION. 
Bt  CHARLES  LEVER, 

WITH  IU.USTBAT10N8  BT  ^'PHIZ." 

*Ttn  KmoMT  or  Owtvus— Such  it  th«  title  of  a  new  Ule,  with  the  fimt  number  of  wfaidi 
the  daablnit  Mibor  of  *  Harn  Lorreaoer'  commences  the  vear.  The  nairative  takes  date  at  tbe 
lime  of  that  miion  between  Oieat  BriUin  and  beUsMl,  which  Daniel  O'Connell  pretends  to  be  so 
anaious  to  repeal ;  and  tbe  rery  Ant  page  introdocca  as  to  no  1ms  impottanta  personace  than  the 
Lord  CAstlcreach  of  the  daj,  '  The  Knight  of  Gwynne'  bids  flur  to  riral  in  popularity  the  best 
of  Mr.  layer's  R>nner  wori(»--«nd  that  ia  no  ikiot  praiaa.'*— CmxaxBV  Oocn^itT^ 


DUTCH 
AHEBICAR 


/»  Mte  viuwte,  price  fe,  M.  in  cieth^ 

VtUEL  BNORATINOS  Of  DINNBB  COURftia*  WOKVABXOVB  8KAS0NS, 
AND  DIRSCTION8  FOE  GARTTNO. 

THE   PRACTICAL   COOK: 

Ooateinlnr  a  gmt  variety  of  Old  Receipts  Iraiiroved  and  rtmodoUed*  and 

manr  ORIGINAL  RJECDPTS  in 

BiraUSH  I       OKBMAN         I       SPANISH         | 

FBBNCH  I       RUSSIAN         |       POLISH  | 

SWISS,  AND  INDIAN  COOKERT. 

With  copious  Directtoni  for  the  clioiee  of  an  Frovlaioiii— the  layingr  oat 
Tatla    iMng  mall  and  large  Dinnera— and  the  Management  of  a  Cellar. 

Bt  JOSEPH  BBEGION, 

FomMriy  Cook  to  H.  E.  Prince  Bausmoaski ;  to  B.  H.  the  Prince  Nicholas  Eaterhaty ;  to  the 
Naiqnbof  Aileabtiry ;  the  Russian  Ambaatador  at  Paris^  fto»  ftcw 

AND  ANNE  MILLER, 

•Z.    Cook  in  tercral  English  Families  of  disUneUon. 

**T1iisk*ncicellentandtnilj**Pract\ealCook."  •  •  ETtry  body  can  tmdentahd  it  and  get 
bencHt  bf  iu'-^PnAann's  Maqazikx. 

**  This  M  a  most  formidable  rival  to  all  pterions  exiatins  cookery-books.  Wlule  Kitchener  and 
Randall  are  qoite  aqoallcd,  Ude  and  the  *  Cuisinier  Royal^  are  simplified  and  eoonomiacd.  We 
■ae  fbither  introduoed  to  the  citriosities  of  Russian  and  American  cookery,  while  a  host  of  receipts 
which  every  one  was  anxious  for,  IVom  the  repertory  of  Indian  and  German  kitchens,  are  also  to  be 
met  wllh.  The  **  PnoCical  Cook  "  appears  really  lo  be  the  richest  compendium  of  good  things, 
and  the  best  guide  to.the  ait  of  cookmg  than,  that  is  now  to  be  met  with.— A'ew  MonlMf  Jiar- 

"  A  priceless  volinae  for  the  epicure."— Jobm  Bcll. 

"  The  style  throughout  is  careful  and  methodical,  and  the  receipts  grren  with  soch  clearness, 
that  'she  who  baates  may  read.'  "— Monwiito  Cbromiclb. 

"  To  all  pemns  who  wish  to  excel  m  eooliinff,  the  present  volume  must  prove  highly  useful,  as, 
in  addition  to  all  the  moat  approved  English  receipts^  it  eontaina  copioas  directiana  for  the  prqia- 
iBtlon  of  all  kinds  of  continental  and  mdion  delicacies.  It  will  likewise  be  of  great  service  to  all 
joung  housekeepers,  who  have  yet  to  learn  tlie  proper  arrangementa  of  a  dinner-table,  aa  it  con- 
tains not  onljr  a  bill  of  fore  for  every  month  in  the  year,  but  is  illustrated  by  very  neat  engravines, 
"y.'°g'"*  proper  method  of  placing  the  dishes  on  the  table,  and  the  order  in  which  t&  eounes 
and  dcasmwe  to  appear.  Indeed,  the  work  will  prove  a  complete  guide  to  all  who  wiah  to  place 
i,Sl2PSl?'*PSl^  **" It  '»^**»  '^">  **»•  P***"  fomily  Joint  to  the  three  couraea  and  a  de8sett.^rbs 
BiSrajniiA  "«««»«»  »«  »  guarantee  tor  superiority  of  sklU  and  exoeUcnce  of  taate."— 


* 


